


MRS. WELSH PETITIONING JAMES VI. TO PERMIT THE RETURN 

OF HER Husband the reformer to Scotland. 

The king urged that he should submit to the bishops; when the heroic woman replie 
‘‘PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, I 


I'OULD RATHER 



MRS. WELSH PETITION I N(r JAMES VI. TO PERMIT THE 
RETURN OF HER HUSBAND. 

In company with other Scottish clergymen who withstood the efforts of 
James VT. to force Episi.opacy upon the people, John Welsh was tried for 
treason, condemned, and finally banished from Scotland in 1606. iVfter 
sixteen years passed in exile he ventured to return to l,.ondon, in the hope 
that he would be permitted to visit his native land for the recot ery of his 
health. His wife, who was a daughter of John Knox, personally petitioned 
the king to that effect. After a few jibes directed at her late father, James 
told the petitioner that if she would persuade her husband to submit to the 
Bishops, he would be allowed to return to Scotland. Af i/iis Airs. Wekh 
replied with a courage and directness worthy of her fatlm\ as she held out her 
apron with both hands: Please your Majesty, I would rather kep his head 
therk!” The retiuest was refused, and John Welsh died soon afterwards 
in l.ondon. 
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The (lejitli of Moray, avUo was now endeared ia tliis case must have known of the intended 
to the nieniovy of the peojde nnder tlie title of plot against the x-egent’s life and the time and 
the (food Tlegeiit, was la,inented hy every Scot place where it would he accomplished. The 
who .snuglit the maintenance of order and the Haniilton.s had also been collected in great 
welfai-e of his country; and even his tomb was numbers in Edinburgh, ostensibly to witness 
hallowed a,s the emhh.un of that justice which the iibei-ation of the dnke and his friends from 
he administered while living, so that comjiacts the castle, but in reality to avail themselves of 
x’eqniring sure and solemn i-atiiication wei-e the result of Bothwelllianglds attempt, which 
usimlly made "at the grave of the gooil regent.” was every hour expected ; and as soon as it oc- 
Ouly a, few hours sutUced to show liow nuich curred they were in arms and ready to renew 
iScotland had lost hy his <leath. On the night the war on behalf of their queen. Never, iu- 
after the murder Scott of Bucclengh and Ker deed, since her escape from Loehleven, had her 
of i<'ornieliii‘.st in;ule a, hostile incnrsi(ni across cause assumed such a prosperous appeai-ance. 
the .English hor<U;r with more than the usual While her Lieucls were arming in Scotland 
destructiveness, not ,so much, however', for the their opponents wei*e paraly.sed and without a 
y>ur])o,ses of plunder as to break the amity be- head; the castles of Edinburgh and Dumbarton 
tween SiaJ.land and Eng]a,nd ; and when they were in the hands of her adherents; and besides 
were threat eiu'd 1 )y th e English with the regent's aid from France, which had arrived in the Clyde 
displeasure for this violation of the )>eace the to co-opei'ate with them, they were eucoui’aged 
eontemjd lions answer was, “Tush! the regent by a sum of money sent from Spain and assur- 
is as cold as the hit in my horse’s mouth.” In ances of moi’e effectual support in their attempts 
this atteiiijit to involve the two countries in for her restoration. The libeidies of England 
a, fri'sh war they were said to have been iusti- were to be extinguished with its Pi-otestantism, 
gated by the .-ii'clihishop of St. Andrews, who arid for this pui'pose Scotland, as before, was 
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Keleiited by these foreign and hostile powers as 
their battie-gronud, where the restoration of 
tlie (^neeii of^ Scots to lier natiye throne was to 
be but u pivlndo to her oeeupatioa of that of 
England also, and tlie estaldiskvaent of Popery 
over the wlioic* islaiuh 

Elizabeth and her wisest ministers might well 
be in perplexity sit this array of difficulties which 
the death of Moray had so suddenly conjured 
up. Scotland was the quarter from wliich the 
storm was to burst, and they were well awai'e 
tliat au armed interference would only combine 
all parties and hasten the ci'isis. Of its danger- 
ous eharaeter, also, they had just cause to fear. 
To depose tlie heretic Queen of England and 
exalt Mary in her room wiis the great object of 
the Roui.'ui conclave, the crusade of the sixteenth 
century, 1»y which Pi’otestantism w;is to be over- 
thrown in its ohoicest ationghold, heresy extir- 
pated, ami the dominion of the true faith vindi- 
cated and secured ; and to accomplish this im- 
portant object Fraiice, Spain, and Austria were 
in hearty conetxrreuce, though it shouhl need 
for its accomplishment a wholesale ranssaere like 
that of the Netherlands, or a partition similar 
to that of modern Poland. In Scotland, also, 
the party of Mary, wliich through the death of 
Moray had obtained the ascendant, included 
the Duke of Chastelhevault and all the branches 
of the Hamiltons, the Earls of Huutly, Athole, 
Argyle, Marischal, Clrawford, Errol, Egliiiton, 
Cassillis, and Sutherland, and tlie Lords Home, 
Setou, Ogilvy, Ross, Ye.ster, Borth wick, Oliphant, 
Fleming, Herries, Sonunerville, lunerineith, 
Boytl, Forbes, and Gray, and, though last not 
of least consequence, Maitland of Lethiugtoiq 
the most cunning of intriguers and most plau- 
sible and alluring of persuaders, with Kivk- 
aldy of Grange, the best soldier of Scotland, 
who had the strongest of its fortresses in his 
keeping. To oppose this formidable combina- 
tion, whioli comprised the chief nobility of the 
country, were tlie Earls of Morton, Mar, Lennox, 
Glencairn, and Buchan, and the Lords Ruth veil, 
Lyudsay, Glammis, Ochiltree, C'athcart, Meth- 
ven, and Sidtoun. Such being the state of par- 
ties it was Elissabeth’s interest to keep them 
asunder, and to balance them by strengthening 
the weaker against the stronger, independently 
of her Protestant principles, which would prefer 
the allies of her religious faith to those who were 
its eucinies and her own. Nor was it difficult for 
her to Hud a competent agent for the task— one 
who, under the character of a negotiator and 
peacemaker, could sow the seeds of dissension 
and keep the two pai-ties from coalescing. Sir 
Thomas Randolph ivas selected for this pur- 
pose, and sent into Scotland only three ffiiys 
after the regent’s murder. On the other hand, 


Maitland of Lethington, who still resided in the 
castle as a nominal prisoner, and whose day of 
! trial had been adjourned by the late regent, wa.s 
released from couHnemeiiL in conse(|U('nee of his 
.application to the comieil; and on being tid- 
, mitted to jdcad his cause before tbein be did this 
' so olfectually, that he was iihsolved as innocent 
of Darnley’s murder, ;iud one 'who had done 
good service both to the state and church, < >f 
' all the men of Scotland he was the person wliom 
Ramlolph had most cause tofea,r; hut the latter 
, comforted himself with tlie thought, that the 
i secretary ’a failing health gave promise of a, speed}^ 
dissolution. “His legs are clean gone,” he wrote 
i to Cecil; “his body so weak that it sustaineth 
j not itself; bi.s inward parts so feeble, that to en- 
dure to sneeze he cannot, for annoying the whole 
body.” ^ 

The first important cpiestion in this unsettled 
.state of affairs was the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to tlie Earl of Moray in the regency; 
but, althougli a convention liehl on the 41 h of 
March was continued till the Ihth, no conclusion 
iqioii this head was decided. Tin; chief ilelay 
was occasioned by tlie question as to what right 
the Scots had to elect a regent or regents, their 
.sovereign the queen being still living. By some 
it was ai'gued, thuit according to the deed of 
Mary subscribed by her three yea,rs jn-eviously, 
in which eight of tlie principal noblemen had 
lieen mentioned, from among whom lun’ suu’.s 
tutors were to be appointed, some one of the 
number should now be chosen for the office of 
the regency. Other.s contended that as a, regenl. 
had been appointed according to fliat deed, it 
gave no authority for the ap]iointment of an- 
other, and that it was only for a special ]mr- 
pose not a , perpetual obUg,ation, Gthens, with 
Tjethington at their liead, projio.secl that the elec- 
tion should only be made by a full p,’irH;uiiciit 
—well knowing that among so divided a, body 
unanimity of choice was impossible, and oven a 
choice itself unlikely, dlliere were others wIr> 
opposed both proposals. The present election 
of a regent ought not to be dependent on the 
queen’s commi,ssion, which in point of law had 
at the time no value, and at jiresent still less; 
and that to delay the choice until the iiarli.anient 
met was dangerous in the ])roMent .state, of 
j atfau-.s, which required immediate sup(>r intend- 
ence. They tliercfore. jiropose.d that, such as had 
I united in crowning the young king, luid had 
I since adhered to his authority, should forthwilh 
elect for regent the jicrson Ix-st (jii;i,lilic(! lo ]»ro- 
tect the king and rule the c<mimon wc.'dth. .Such 
were the plans which were successively jiroposcd 
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laul rejecttul, nud tlio (.■oiivenlioii broke up with- 
out coniiug to ail agTeeineiitd 

This delay, however, in the. election of a re- 
gent was of little advantage to the queen’s party, 
by whom tlie delay was promoted, as the man 
was already chosen and the office all hut filled. 
For tile accumplisliinent of Elizabeth’s plans in 
Scotia, nd it was iie(;es.sary that it should have a 
ruler devoted to her interests and subservient to 
her dictation; and such a person she easily found 
in the Earl of Lennox. Having been long an 
exile at her court, and the stipendiary uj.'ioii her I 
bounty, he was attached to her by tlie closest ! 
tics of interest and gratitude. Being of .mode- 
rate understa,nding a,ud facile disjiosition he i 
would fulfil lier behests without feeling himself 
degraded by hei’ interference. As the head of 
one of the royal families of ricothind lie was tlie 
rival of the Duke of Chastelherault and the 
enem.y of the nami]toui3, against svlio.se am- 
bitious pretensions, therefore, he would be the 
vuicoinpromising opponent. And above all he 
was gramifather of the infant king of Scotland, 
and therefore the fittest to be his protector and i 
representative. This last consideration, indeed, 
was so ob vious to the leadei's of the king’s party, 
that tliey had of themselves suggested it to the 
English commissioners and ottered to choose 
Lennox for their regent. All being thus favour- 
able to the designs of Elizabeth, an agreement 
was concluded, in which she engaged that if they 
would watch ovei' the safety of the young king, 
prevent his being carried into Prance, maintain 
the Protestant religion, preserve the peace be- 
tween the twai countries, and surrender to her 
the Earls of Northumberland and We.stmore- 
land, her rebels, she would increase the strict- 
ness of Mary’s confinement, so that she should 
not escape to trouble them, and supply them 
with soldiers and money. This agreement turned 
the scale between the two parties in Scotland; 
that of the king was now the stronger; and 
nothing was wanting but the arrival of Lennox, 
whom they invited from England, when one 
of those unexpected interrui^tions occurred, by 
which the best plans of that trotibled period 
were often disconcerted. 

Thi.s was the ai-rival of M. de Verac in Dum- 
harf'oti, who brought letters from tlie court of 
France encouraging the friends of Mary to re- 
sistance and holding out magnificent promises 
of aid. These assurances, with similar promises 
they had i-eccived from Spain, so greatly in- 
creiised their confidence, that, instead of stand- 
ing ujion their defence, they resolved to become 
aggressors. They accordingly repaired in great 
force to Edinburgh, wdiere they united with 
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.Kirkaldy of Grange, tlie governor of the castle, 
set free the Duke of Chastelherault and Lord 
Herries, and obliged Sir Tliomas Baudolph to 
make his escape to Berwick. They also ivsolved 
to resume the war witli Eugiaud- -not, however, 
for the cause of tlieir mistress, whose danger 
such a movement could only increase, but that 
their own misdeeds should he ]o,st sight of, and 
their safety secured amidst the general trials of 
a national conflict, Elizabeth, however, was in 
better condition than they to become the as- 
sailant, and by her order the Earl of Sussex, 
her lieutenant in the north, crossed the Border 
into Scotland with an army of 7(K){.) men. As 
no war had been proclaimed the pretext of this 
formidable inroad Avas to seize her rebels, Nor- 
thumberland and Westmoreland, and also Lord 
Leonard Daeres, who had headed a more recent 
rebellion, and been obliged like them to fly to 
Scotland for .shelter ; but her I’eal purpose was 
to revenge the murder of the Earl of Moray, 
counteract the designs of the French and Spanish 
courtSj and bi’eak the power of Mary’s party, 
which was grownng into such .strength and con- 
fidence. After the arrival of Yerac, Buccleugh 
and Ferniehirst had .again made a. destructive 
inroad into England, and it was against them 
that the reprisals of the Earl of Sussex were 
chiefly directed. He accordingly wasted their 
land.s in Teviotdale and the Merse -with such 
destructive havoc, that three hundred villages 
and fifty castles wei-e given to the flames ; and 
while this deed of retaliation w\as going on other 
inroads were made from the English borders 
upon the lands of the Lords Horne, Herries, and 
Maxwell, on wliich waste .and destruction were 
inflicted with equal vindictiveness. And still 
there was no general rising, or even a national 
remonstrance against this ruinous aggression; 
it was the chastisement of one party, upon which 
the other looked with indifterenee or even with 
positive satisfaction.^ 

As the principal offenders were the Hamil- 
tons, the task of suppressing them was intrusted 
by Elizabeth to the Eari of Lennox, who grate- 
fully accepted it as the means of suppres,siug an 
old rival at whose hand he had sustained many 
injuries which he was impatient to revenge. 
Accordingly, at the head of twelve Imndred 
English foot and four hundred horse, and ac- 
companied by William Drury, marshal of Bei’- 
wick, he crossed the Scottish boi'dei'. Having 
advanced to Edinburgh he was soon afterwards 
joined by the Earl of Morton with nearly three 
tliou.sand men, with whom he proceeded towaards 
Glasgow, intending to attack his enemies in their 
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o^vu ic?rritory. Of this, however, the other party 
were aware, and erideavoured to anticipate him 
by till? capture and destruction of the castle of 
Glasgow; but at the approach of Leimox they 
hastily raised the siege, leaving their sow, which 
they liad erected for undermining the walls, eat- 
ing dratf, as the liistoriau is pleased to express 
itd The united force of English and Scots tlien 
proceeded to JIamiltim, where the castle, pjilace, 
and town were destroyed, and sevei’a! other 
mansions and places of strength, among" others 
that of Bothwellhaugh, were consigned to the 
same fate. After a terrible raid thi'ough Lin- 
lithgowshire and Clydesdale with more than the 
vindictiveness of foreign aggressors, and by which 
the family of Hamilton -was all but ruined, 
Eliza, beth thought she had inflicted chastise- 
ment enough, and feared that greater severity 
raiglit make her friends in Scotland too inde- 
pendent of her aid by the entire suppression of 
her enemies, or might unite them for a common 
national defence. She therefore issued orders 
to her army to retire from Scotland when it was 
about to lav siege to Dumbarton, and it j-eturned 
accordingly to Eiiglaiul.^ 

The only eflect of tliese invasions, besides the 
suppression of Mary’s i)avty, was a general de- 
sire that some settled form of government should 
be established. All parties were impoverishetl 
by this war, and everything wa,s thrown into 
uncertainty; agriculture was discouraged and 
trade diminished. Except, indeed, the restora- 
tion of their queen to her throne, which was less 
desired and more unlikely than ever, any form 
of rule w'oulrl have been welcomed as the reca,ll 
of a settled state of tilings. It was necessary, 
however, in such an important uffaiv to ascei'- 
tain the wishes of Elizabeth, who had main- 
tained a mysterious silence, and until this could 
be obtained they appointed the Earl of licnnox 
lieutenant, I u twenty (lay.s the expected a ns wer 
of the English queen arrived. She a,pj)roved of 
the stej) they had taken in ap])ointing an in- 
terihi governor, and declared she would he con- 
tent with their election of some one to the office 
of regent, let their choice fall on wliom it might; 
but that ill her opinion the Earl of Lennox, as 
grandfather of the young king, was meetest for 
the a])pointuieut, wliether he was to hold it alone 
or in conjunction with others. She would not, 
however, prescribe this choice to them unless 
they themselves fully and freely allowed it. Slie 
also added, that fludiug their realm under a king 
invested by tlie act of coronation, she would not, 
by receiving the comjdaiiits of his mother against 
her sou, disturb the order of their government, 
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or allow it to be subverted, so fai as she could 
honourably intei'pose. Althougli tbe uiess.-igo 
was someAvhat obscure and t'fpiivocal, so (hat 
the party of Mary could find something to in- 
terpret in behalf of their own cause, the gist was 
evident, that for the present at least Ijcnnox 
,shouId be raised to the regency, whicli accord- 
ingly wa,s done on the 12th of July 
he was proclaimed three days aiterat iJie market- 
cross of Edinbui’gh.^ 

A,s this act was that of the lonls of the king’s 
parly their opponents, who had retired to tlieir 
districts and mustered their forces, treaded the 
election of a new regent with contempt. They 
were now strong enough for o])eu war, with 
the chances of .success upon their side, and the 
Uamiltons, the Earls of Iluutly ami .4rgyle, 
and the Border cliiefs Buecleugh, I'Vrnielarst, 
Johnston, and Luchiuvar had already com- 
menced liostilities in the name of their ipieeii 
and for the supiiression of Lcimox ami his gov- 
erniueut. With hostilities thus simultanoously 
raging in tlie flighlamls ami upon tlie Borders, 
which would soon bear down and conceixtrate 
in the heart of tlu' kingdom, and their avowed 
intention of holding a, parliament of {heir own at 
Linlithgow in dciiauce of his offi(!e and authoi'ity, 
the regent, after applying for slid from Eliza.- 
beth, prepared to march against the insiu'gents. 
To hinder the meeting of the parliament of the 
(pieen’s faction at Linlithgow, which was to bi> 
held on the tJth of August, he. issued a procla- 
mation coniniauding the king’s lieges to meet 
him there in warlike array on tlm :kl, furnished 
with twenty days’ provisions. As Kirkaldy 
also still professed himself of thi^ king’s party 
he sent for .several brass cannons from the oaslle 
of E<linburgb, which tbe caj>ta.i]i, howfiver, re- 
fused to deliver iij)der the ])rctcxt of Immanity 
and his di.slike to be llie cause of .shedding the 
blood of Scotsmen. AVith this refusal, which 
was nothing else tlian he ex 2 )ected, Lennox ad- 
v;inced to Linlithgow, and was at the head of 
such a force that the purpose of liolding a, jiar- 
lianient there was defeated. His next advance 
was against the Earl of Huntly, who liad forti- 
fied the castle of Breeliiii, and whom lu‘ hoped 
to surprise and capture, as w(ill a.s the Earl <if 
C'rawfor<l, Lord Ogiivie, and Sir. lames Balfour, 
wlio were assembled with him in tJmt <puu'ter; 
but they had timely mJioo of liis ajjproach and 
secured themselves by flight. ’I’lu' castle, how- 
ever, was taken, ami as a (lre;ulf\d fori'taste of 
the character which this civil wai" was to a.ssnme 
thirty. soldiei'sof thegarrisnnaml twan J theire.ap- 
taimswere hanged befovi' the regent, ’s ow)i hons(;.'‘ 
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While Lennox was thus saccessfull}'- employed 
ayaiiist so iiui)ortaufc a part of the queeu?s fac- 
tion, those uj)uu the Lorders wei'e not allowed 
to escajie, lu conseqaence of his application 
foi- aid from England Elizabeth sent the Eaii 
of Sussex with four thousand men aciuss the 
Border.s, ostensibly to apprehend her rebellious 
subjects who were .sheltei’ei 1 there, but in reality 
to suppress tlie party of Maiy in the west Bor- 
ders with the severities of war. He entei'ed 
Scotland on the 22d of A ugust, and during the 
few days that his invasion lasted he traversed 
Aiinandale ami advanced to Dimifries, his opera- 
tion.s being chiefly directed against the Loi'ds 
Ilerries and Maxwell and their allies in those 
districts. Sussex fulfllled the wishes of his royal 
mistress to the letter by alrstaining from burn- 
ing and plunder, the usual chai’acteristics of a 
Border inroad, and this, he says, he did “ to 
make the revenge appear to be for honour 
only.” But while he pretended to be ferreting 
out the Queen of England^s rebels and chastis- 
ing the Border chiefs for the wrongs they had 
done his couuti’yuieu, he desti'oyed the castle.s 
of Anuaud and Hoddom, of Dumfries and C'aer- 
Itiverock, of Tynehill, ( Jawhill, and some others; 
he had not, he boasted, “left a stone house to 
an ill neighbour within twenty miles of Car- 
lisle.” While the \m.fovt.uuate adherents of the 
Scottish queen wore thus depressed and defeated 
at so many points, the foreign aid upon which 
they had calculated was not supplied, while there 
were symptoms of its coming that could only 
serve to tantalize and disai>point them. One of 
these was tlie aviival. of a little vessel from 
Flanders sent by tlie Duke of Alva with three 
of his ofiitjers on board ; but all they did was 
to take sounding.s of tlie haven of Monti'ose 
jmd certain otlier jiorts of the coast, after which 
they hoisted sail and dejiartecl. Some com- 
munication, indeed, tliey held with the queen’s 
jiarty, hut it was only to the effect that if the 
latter would re-est;.iblisli the imms and maintain 
the pulilic cxei'cise of the Homan Church — 
restorations that were now an evident irapossi- 
liility - they .sliould he sup] died both with men 
and money at the pope’s expense. The other 
arrival from abroad was that of M. 'Ver.ac at 
the end of August, wlio, however, brought no- 
thing with liiin hut a snpjily of provisions and 
a,uimuuitii)u to the ca.st]e of Duiuharton.^ The 
luerciloss policy of Elizahetli had effectually 
autici).)ated the purjioscs of these foi’eign courts, 
a, ml made their assistance in >Scotlaud too late 
to he availalile. 

A truce, or nitlier mutual cessation of hostili- 
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ties, followed for two months, hut the interval 
was sufficiently filled with political negotiations, 
which, however, came to nothing. The chief of 
tliese regarded an accommodatiou between, the 
two queens and the conditions on which Mary 
wjis to be set free; hut when a conclu,sion 
seemed to be at hand that Avould he available 
to all parties, Elizabeth, by .some fresli <le- 
mand or explanation, was certain to defeat the 
treaty. In this way, while she tortured her 
unhappy prisoner with the .sickne.ss of hope de- 
ferred, she held out such hopes to the foreign 
powei’s as made them unwilling to hazard a 
hostile interference. While the principals were 
thus employed the two parties iu Scotland were 
in turn negotiating, the one with Elizabeth and 
the other with the continental powers, or ma- 
ligning and persecuting each other without 
pause or mitigation. Into the details, however, 
of these political compliaitious it would he use- 
le.ss to enter, as they have little interest even 
where they happen to be intelligible. The 
i-egent and his laasoeiates were exerting them- 
selves to the uttermost and adopting every 
expedient for the reduction of the queen’s party, 
who on their part were as unscrupulous in their 
defence, while the pi’eseiit cessation from active 
hostilities was only a pause of weariness and a 
preparation for the i-eiiewal of the war’. In the 
meantime the conduct of Knox and his brethren, 
was steady and consistent. Notwithstanding the 
churlish treatment they had received front the 
Protestant lords and were still enduring from 
the present govern ineiit, they retained the people 
in their allegiance and supported the cause of the 
young king as the best guarantee for the safety 
of religion and the preservation of the land 
from the designs of France and Spain. Such 
was especially the case with Knox, who never 
ceased from the pulpit to warn the people of 
the danger of these intrigues with foreign 
coui’ts, and the danger that would accrue both 
to civil and religious liberty if Mary, whom he 
stigmatized as a murderer and adulteresss, was 
restored to her crown. He had also ceased to 
pr.ay for her while he continued to pray for 
Elizabeth ; axid this, with his applying for aid 
from the latter during the war of the Reforma- 
tion, made him he misrepresented by his ene- 
mies as a tool of the English court and a ti’aitor 
to his country. His iudiguaut answer to these 
charges might have sufficed to refute a calumny 
so often repe.ated in utter thoughtles.sness in 
our own day. Speaking of Mary, wliose reign 
had ceased and from whom the allegiance of 
her subjects had been transferred to another, 
he said; “Sovereign to me she is not, neither 
am I bound to pray for her in this place. My 
accusers, indeed, term her their sovereign, and 
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thenistjlvt‘3 the nobility and subjects professing 
hej' obedience ; but in this they confess tliem- 
sedves traitors, and so I iun not bound to answer* 
them. Neither does the. prayer of God’s sev- 
vajita,” he adiled, “for the maintenance of coni- 
inonwealths where tin*, people of God remain 
prove that God’s servants allow idl things done 
in such commonwealths; neither yet does the 
seeking of help even from the wicked prove 
that the godly jnstify the wicked.” After de- 
fending his ]>rayers for the Queen of England 
l.iy the examples of the prophets of Israel, wdio 
in many cases aided, forewarned, and encouraged 
the national sovereigns from the days of Jero- 
boam until the fall of the kingdom, without 
approving of their idolatry, and even adducing 
the example of Jeremiah, who commanded the 
Jews to pray for Nebuchadnezzar, uotwithskuid- 
ing his cruelty against Jerusalem, he proceeded 
to the charge brought against him of being a 
traitor — a charge which he despised as being 
unworthy of refutation, and scarcely even of 
notice. His reply to Kirkakly of Gi’auge, who 
adduced it, stern, abrupt, and even soldierly 
tliough his language is, was notliing more than 
what so absui’d a calumny had meiited. “One 
thing in the end,” he said, “ I may not pretermit 
—that is, to give him tlie lie in his throat that 
either dares or ndli say tliat ever I sought sup- 
port against my native country. What I h;ive 
been to my country, albeit this unthankful age 
will not know, yet the ages to come will be 
compelled l,o bear w’itness to the truth.” It 
was not tlie lea.st rennirkable of his predictions. 
He saw that the r)eriod, however remote, wcaild 
come when Scotland, free, prosperous, and happy 
through his ill-requited labouin, would recog- 
nize his integrity and worth; and with this con- 
viction he would endure the present obloquy 
and ingratitude. After this burst of patriotic 
disdain, the natural expression of conscious in- 
tegrity, he thus dismissed the subject: “And 
thus I cease, i-equiriiig every man who has any- 
thing to charge against me that he wdll do it so 
plainly as that I may make myself and all my 
doings manifest to the worhl; for to me it 
seems a thing most unreasonable that in this, 
my decretjit age, I shall be compelled to fight 
against shadows and owlets that dai'e not abide 
the light,” ^ 

III the meantime the demoralizing tendencies 
of these civil wars and dissensions received a 
striking ilkastration. Kirkaldy of Grange, once 
so humane and chivalrous, liad sent six of his 
servajits to Leith on the 21st of Heceniber, who 
there fell upon Henry Seton, a household ser- 
vant of the Laird of Dury, against whose master 
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Grange entertained a feud, and cruelly mur- 
dered him after a stout re.siMtanc.e. On the 
death of Seton they hastened back to the castle, 
but were pursued, and one of them named 
Fleming was taken, wliilc the rest, by c;ros,sing 
the North X^och upon the ice, were admitted 
into the castle by Kirkaldy, who .-amt nut a, 
party of soldiers for their protection and threat- 
ened to lire upon all avIio approached. This 
interposition, and the message .sent by Kij'k- 
aldy that Fleming, who was ooniinitieil to jail, 
should not be punished for obeying his onlcrs, 
transferred the odium of this foul ass;issiuation 
to the oajdain himself. But this was not all ; 
for at supper-time, between six and seven o’clock 
in the eveiiiiig of the .same day, a band of .sol- 
diers, lieaded by Kiikaldy and Lord Home, 
came down in .silence from the C'a.st.le, took pos- 
se.s.sion of every approach by which they might 
be interrupted, ami having .secured tlu* common 
bell to prevent an alarm being given they at- 
tacked tlie city jail, broke ojion the doors with 
a ram which they had brought for the purp(»se, 
and carried oft the prisoner in triumph ; find it 
is added lliat, for the jiurjio.se of defying the 
regent, seven small pieces of camion were fired 
over the tops of the hon.se.s, which, however, 
did little or no harm.- At such !ii; nnexpeeled 
deed the astonishment of Knox w;i,s equal to 
his indignation find grief ; ami on the Sabb.ath, 
three days after, he denounced it from the pulpit 
JI.S the most shameful, cruel, and iiiiqnitou.s deed 
lie had ever vvitue.ssed. “.For if the eommittei*,” 
he .said, “ laid been a man without God, a cut- 
throat, one who had iievei' ku(.iwii the work.s of 
God, it would have moved im- no more fluin 
other riots and enoi’initics ’which my eyo.s luivo 
.seen the prince of this world, >S;itan, lu r;ii.se by 
bis instruments. But to see tlie .stars fall from 
hea.veu, ;uid a man of knowledge commit such 
iu:uufe.st treason, wh;i,t godl^;- heart e.'innut la- 
ment, tremble, and fear? God be inoreifnl ! for 
the example i.s terrible, and v,a' have ;dl need 
earnestly to call to God tliat we be nut led into 
tempta.tion, Init e.speci;illy to deliver us from 
the comp.any of the Avicked, foj' Aviihin these 
fcAv yeais men would Jiave looked for other 
fruits than have budded out of that man.” A.s 
he had not yet commitied him.self openly to 
the ([ueen’s jiarty, and feeling tlmt lie liad gone 
too far, Kirkaldy endeavoured to justify liiin- 
.self; he also accused Kuo.v of aspersing In’s 
character, and lodged liis coirqilaiiits to that 
effect before the kirk-se.s.sion of Kdinbiirgli ; 
but his camse Ava.s indefensible and his hardi- 
hood no match for the courage and firnin(‘.s.s of 
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the refonner, who effectuall}’' juKtiiied himself 
aiul, KJiiislieil the churcli with liis answers. In- 
dignant at; this defeat, Grange, who had with- 
hold his presenee from public religiou.s ordi- 
nances neai‘ly a whole yeai-, came down from 
the castle into the church while the service was 
going <jn, accom])a,nicd by the murderens as well 
as the actors in the late atta,ck on the pi-ison. 
But this bravado only procured for him re- 
newed discomtiture and shame. The reformer 
warned, with the full power of hj.s elo(pience 
and feai'less .sinceiaty, all proinl contemuei's, de- 
claring that God’s mercy pertained not to .such 
a.s with knowledge ])roudly tran.sgre!S.sod, and 
afterwards more ju’oudly justified their tran.s- 
gre.ssion; iuid Kirkaldy, feeling that all this 
applied to his own case, retired in indignation.^ 

In the meantime the power of the queen’s 
{Kirty was gradually declining. The return and 
restoration of their mistress, wliieli they had so 
long eutei'tained and which had been so often 
etjuivocally promised, was now more faint than 
ever; and against the lieart of the nation, which 
was confia’iiied in opposition to their cause, the 
lord,s of the Marian faction, even with the chief 
fortresses of the kingdom in their possession, 
could only maintain an unequal conflict. The 
asKsistalice from abroad, also, on which they had 
calculated, when it arrived wais found so trivial, 
consisting chiefly of small suras of money and 
supplies of arms, that far from being enough 
to re.store a banished queen to her throne, it 
was scarcely adecjuate to the purposes of a mere 
popular insurrection. And soon also their chief 
opportunity of receiving such supplies was to 
be wrested from them. We allude to tlie cap- 
ture of the castle of Dumbarton by the king’s 
party — one of the boldest, ablest, and most suc- 
cessful exploits of this unhappy civil war. 

This castle, situated on a precipitous rock 
I’isiug abruptly from the Clyde, was so sti'ong 
that during the early war.s of the country it was 
thought to be impregnable ; and even after the 
introduction of gunpowder it could have offered 
a long resistance to a regular siege, conducted 
as sieges were about the middle of the sixteenth 
ceutvu'y. But not the least part of its impoi’t- 
ance w’as derived fi'om the open communication 
which it ke])t up between Scotland and France, 
and the facilities it afforded for i-eceiving French 
assistance, which luul been more thair once 
experienced during the wai's in Scotland since 
the death of James V. On this account chiefly 
it was prized by the queen’s party who kef)t 
[)OSseHsion, with Lord Fleming for its governor, 
w'liile it had been an eyesore to the Earl of 
Moray, who had desired to win it either by 
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surprise or composition. The oppoi’tnnity had 
now arrived. The wife of a soldier of the gar- 
rison wliile visiting him wais seized and flogged 
by order of tlie governor on a charge of theft; 
and her husband, according to one account, -was 
ignominiously ex^jelled as her accomplice. In- 
dignant at this treatment, the man repaired 
to Robert Douglas, the regeiiFs kinsman, and 
offered to put him in possession of the castle if 
a sufficient company .should be put under his 
guidance. As his account of the state of the 
building and the facilitj' with whieli it anight be 
smprised was not veiy clear, Douglas and the 
Laird of Dnmnvlia.ssel questioned and cross- 
questioned him till tlie rough .soldier lost pa- 
tience. “Since you will not believe my words,” 
he said, “I offer to risk myself first: if you fol- 
low me I will make you masters of the castle ; 
if you do not like this let it alone,” These 
words and their tone were convincing, and the 
matter being referred to Lennox, at that time 
in Glasgow and disabled by a fall from his 
horse, he approved of the enterprise, and ap- 
pointed to the command of it Captain Crawford 
of Jordanhill, a gentleman of his liouisehold, 
the same person who liad accused Lethington 
of the murder of Darnley ; and for his assistant, 
the Laird of Driuiiwbassel, a soldier well proved 
in these civil wars. A few days were .spent in 
providing ladders and other appliances for the 
perilous escalade. The time was also opportune 
for the attempt. In con.sequeuce of a cessation 
of hostilities, which was to continue till the first 
of May, the castle was loosely guarded and no 
fear entertained of an attack. 

All being in readiness, Captain Crawford 
sent Drumwlmssel with a party of horse at two 
o’clock in the afternoon to scour the country 
between Glasgow and Dumba,rton, secure every 
l)assage both by land and water, and prevent all 
intelligence of his proceedings being carried to 
the castle, after which he w'as to join him at 
Dumbuck, within a mile of Dumbarton, at ten 
o’clock. Having thus got the ways before him 
cleared Ci'awford left Glasgow at six o’clock, 
and without any notice being given of his 
march reached Dumbuck at the appointed 
hour, when Drumwhassel also arrived. It was 
now only that they told their soldiers on what 
enterprise they were bound, and to it they joy- 
fully assented “in God’s name and the king’s.” 
Having spent what remained of moonlight in 
putting their esca.lade gear in order, they silently 
reached the foot of tlie castle rock at midnight, 
having now only three hours of darkness left 
for their enterprise. They commenced with the 
highest part of the rock, called the Beak, which 
with the wall was 120 feet above tlie ground, 
and therefore, as usual, the part lea.st watched 
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luicl g'u.'UKled as being reckoned the least liable 
to sucdi attempts, while Drmiiwhassel with his 
horse hovered in the distance to prevent inter- 
ruption and to cover the retreat of the foot in 
ease of repulse. The first ladders that were 
jdanted, not being securely fixed, gave wuiy 
with tlie weight of those w'ho ascended; but no 
person was hurt and no alarm occiisioned, as 
there were no watchmen on the wall above, 
Tliey again set them and mounted; but though 
each of the ladders liacl sixty rounds they were 
Btill short by aliout twenty of their iirst landing- 
place, Avliicli was an ash-tree that grew out of 
the rock. To thi.s tree, however, Crawfoi-d and 
his guide climbed, and, having let down rope.s, 
tlie men ascended and drew a ladtler after them, 
which they ])]aijted for a fre.sh ascent. Tims far 
all had gone on well, when a difficulty occurred 
that seemed insujierable : one of the men was 
seized with a, fit and clung iiisen.sibly to the 
lafhler without power to move. All further 
progress was arrested, unless they tlu’ew the 
jioor wretch down the steep, which, liesides the 
inhumanity of the deed, might have rai.sed an 
alarm. But on this occasion Crawford's presence 
of mind relieved them. He caused them to tie 
the man fast to tlie ladder, and afterwards to 
turn it, by which the obstacle to their ascent 
was removed. In this manlier they got to the 
top of the rock; but the Avail aa'us still to be 
scaled and the surprise accomplished, Avhile the 
light of dawn Avas already appearing. Happily 
for tliem, hoAveA^er, a belt of mist beg.an to 
encircle that part of the rock and envelop them 
Avithiu its folds, so that they Avere able to plant 
their ladder and I’eacli the wall-top undetected, 
and Captain Eamsay, the first Avho planted Ida 
foot upon the parapet, rushed fomiu’d, shouting, 
“(4od and the king! a Darnley, a Dawilej’’ ! ” 
It Avas only then that the improAddent sentinels 
Avere aroused, and having no Aveapons they 
assailed him Avith stones ; but he drove them 
before him, and Avas so quickly folloAved by his 
companions that their Aveiglit caused the old 
wall to give Avay under them and fall inwards, 
thus making a practicable breach for the Avhole 
stornuug party, aa'Iio took possession as soon as 
they entered, the garrison flying hither and 
thither, or escaping by every outlet, while their 
OAVii cannon was turned against them. As for 
Lord Fleming, he fled almost naked through a 
postern gate, thrcAV himself into a boat at the 
foot of the rock, and, the tide being full, he 
managed to pass over into Ai’gyle, In this 
sudden manner, and almost Avithout a blow, but 
by a Avouderful combination of military skill, 
presence of mind, and incredible daring, the 
possession of Dumbarton Castle was shifted 
from the queen’s pai-ty to that of the king. Of 
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the prisoners Avho Avere Lakeii, tlu* person of chief 
consetiuence av.'i.s that reslieri."! plotter the Arch- 
bishop of St. AndvoAvs, avIio had ;irmed liiinse!:! 
at the first note of alarm, iuid was captured in 
a shirt of mail, Avith a siocd l■as(Jlu; on his head. 
With him Av:is also M. Verae, the French envoy, 
Lady h’leming, and .senne others of less account. 

While the pi-isoiuirs Avere trcjiled Avith lenity 
by the i-egcul, Avho arrived on the same day at 
the castle, a dilferent fate aAvaited the Jirch- 
bishop, Avho three days after Avas tried upon 
four capital charges. Tlie first was for a design 
to seize tire castle of Stirling and the person of 
the young king as soon as the murder of tire 
late regent Avas eliected. The second was that 
of partieipalion rii the murder of Darnley; and 
the third of being an accomplice in the murder 
of the Regent Moray. The fourtlr charge Avas 
that he had devisi'd the uinrdcr of the iireseut 
regent, and for tliat purj>f»He had Jain in wait 
for him at Callander Wood. Had the bishop 
bt'en innocent of tljose eUarges his uobnious 
character as the great supporter and instigator 
of tlu' HamiRons, and aecomplice in, every |)lot 
since the death of James V., would luvve ensured 
his condeinnaiion, Avhile his piAitligate charaeter 
would scareely ha.ve allowed tti him the honours 
of martyrdom or the meed of public sym|>!ithy. 
But as it Avas bis knoAVu olVeiiees, indepondenfc 
of the hostility of his judges, were enougli. to 
ensure liLs fate. The first, second, and fourth 
articles of the indictment he constantly denied*, 
but Avith regard to his participation in tlienniiA" 
der of the Earl of Moray' he allowed that lie 
not only had foreknowledge of it Imt would not 
prevent it, and had rather furtheiaxl it; of this, 
however, he had rejieutud, and accordingly he 
now craved the tlivinc forgiveness. Although 
he dmiied having any coniplieity in the mimler 
of Darnley a jaiest was laotight forAvard at 
the trial avIio alleged that he had attended a 
seiwant of the archbislioji in his last moments!, 
and that the servant had eonfeased that he 
Avas present at the murder, ami lias liy the com- 
mand of his master. To (his eviijence the pre- 
late could only rcpf'.at his denial, and roiiroach 
the priest for the sin of reve.'ding (lie C(>nfessions 
of hi.s })eniteu(s. He, was sen(;ence.d to be 
lianged, and the execution fulloAved without 
delay.'*' Tims, Avhile ( lie liNJbrination in, Scot- 
land Avas signalized by ilir a,ss;issination of a 
cardiua.1, the I’lA'sbytcriau charaeter of its Pro- 
tcEitautism Avas proclaimed by (he giliboting of 
an arohliishop. 

In the meantime the (juetm's party, confident 


* Bnchaujin ; Uistonj of Jimra thr Sixth : Dili 1-11111 of <)c- 
currenUt; Caiitaiji Crawford’ ! m-romd. ii. .lolm Knox in H;m~ 
luityiio’H Memorialii. 

^Bistor!/ of Kimj the Sixth, it. 71 ; llni.lninan. 
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in their strength, and having the capital at 
their disposal by their possession of the castle 
of Edinburgh, had resolved to hold a parliament, 
in which, among other changes, Lennox was to 
be deposed from the regency and Kirkaldy of 
Grange appointed lieutenant of the kingdom. 
Eor this purpose the Earl of Huutly came to : 
Edinburgh, and in a day or two after was fol- I 
lowed by Lethington, who, although crippled by 
the gout, was as restless and intriguing as ever. 
He landed at Leith from Aberdeen, and was car- 
ried up to the castle in a litter. The Lords Herries 
and Maxwell and the Laird of Lochinvar also 
came on the 14th of April to be in readiness for 
the expected queen’s parliament, although the 
unexpected capture of the castle of Dumbarton 
was felt by them as all but a death-blow. The 
event was suflicient to inci’ease Kirkaldy’s pre- 
cautions to avoid a similar disastei’, and there- 
fore he pared away the grass from the rock to 
make the ascent more difficult, cast up new 
trenches, fortified those streets and lanes that 
afforded easiest access to the castle, and carried 
away the city oi’dnance from the kirk of St. 
Giles to plant upon his batteries. Daily, in- 
deed, his resources were increasing and his 
means of mischief becoming more foimidable. 
Before the month had ended the Duke of Chas- 
telherault, the Earl of Ai-gyle, and the Lords 
Arbroath and Boyd had established themselves 
in the capital with their forces, while Sir James 
Kirkaldy had arrived from France, bringing 
with him ten thousand crowns of gold, with 
armour, hagbuts, and provisions, for the pur- 
pose of raising and arming new troops and 
carrying on the war. Their command of the 
capital was complete, and they were not slow to 
use it. The walls, gates, and inlets to the city 
were repaired and fortified, and garrisons were 
stationed at the necessary points. The Lords 
of Session were compelled to give up to them 
the books of parliament ; all who favoured the 
king’s party were ordered by proclamation to 
leave the city; the old magistrates were de- 
posed, and new ones arbiterily appointed who 
favoured the cause of the queen; and John 
Knox, whose life was now considered in danger, 
was obliged by the anxious importunity of his 
friends to retire to St. Andrews. On the other 
hand, the partisans of the king’s party, and 
those citizens who had been expelled from Edin- 
burgh, fortified themselves in Leith, while the 
space between the two cities was used as a 
common battle-ground, on which skirmishes 
hetween the two parties were of daily occm-- 
rence.^ 

The regent and the Earl of Morton, who had 
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entered Leith with five or six thousand horse, 
resolved to hold their parliament for the con- 
demnation of them enemies within the liberties 
of Ediuhui’gh itself. For this purpose they 
selected a place called St. John’s Cros.s in the 
Canongate, which was out of the direct range 
of the castle artillery, and to prevent molesta- 
tion from its garrison or the soldiers in the 
town they erected a battery on the Dow Craig, 
above the place where Trinity Church lately 
stood, and another in Leith Wynd, by which 
they held the temporary command of the 
Canongate. Here, amidst the roar of the rival 
artillery which continued during the whole sit- 
ting, the king’s parliament was held on the 
14th of May. Their proceedings under such 
circumstances were pi’ompt and hurried, so that 
after pronouncing sentence of forfeiture on Mait- 
land of Lethington, his brother Thomas, the 
Prior of Coldingham, the Abbot of Kilwinning, 
and three other.s, the meeting was dissolved. 
Not to be behind them the queen’s party held 
a parliament of their own in the Tolbooth, ac- 
companied with those ensigns of royalty called 
“ the honours,” which the other party wanted, 
being the crown, sword, and sceptre, which were 
retained in the custody of the castle. Here, 
however, there was the same insignificance of 
numbers and the same useless proscriptions, 
which, till the close of the war, must remain a 
dead letter. In the meantime, like the skir- 
mishes which were continually occurring on 
both sides, these civil proceedings only served 
to aggi-avate the deadly hatred of the parties 
without any benefit to either. 

This state of things could not long continue; 
something more decisive was universally de- 
manded, and a full trial of political strength 
was to determine which of the two parties might 
now be considered in the ascendency. For this 
purpose the adherents of the queen resolved to 
hold a full parliament at Edinburgh, which was 
to continue its deliberations instead of being 
limited to a hasty sitting; while those of the 
king resolved, in like manner, to hold one at 
Stirling, where they should be safe from the 
interx’uptions of w'ar, and have the young king 
in person to open it. That of the queen’s party, 
which met on the 26th of August, was scarcely 
the shadow of a parliament, as only three nobles 
and two bishops were present, while a third 
estate was wanting. The boldness of their pro- 
ceedings, however, made up for this deficiency 
of numbers, and they proclaimed the doom of 
forfeiture upon the i-egent, the Earls of Morton 
and Mar, the Lords Lyudsay, Hay, Cathcart, 
Glammis, Ochiltree, and a long list of tlieir op- 
ponents, comprising about two hundred barons 
and gentlemen. Only two days after the rival 
5?. 
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parliament was held at Stirling, where a large cou- | 

course of the nobles was present; and the king, 
now five years old, and arrayed in royal robes, 
was brought forward to open it, which he did 
in the following appropriate speech; “My lords, 
and you, the true subjects who are convened 
here, as I understand, to minister justice ; be- 
cause my age will not suffer me to exercise my 
charge myself, by reason of my youth, I have 
given power to my goodsir [grandsii'e], as regent 
and tutor to me, and you to assist him therein, 
as ye will answer to God and me hereafter.” 
Having delivered this little speech, which had 
been taught him for the occasion, his task was 
ended ; and while the business was going on he 
looked about in childish wonderment upon the 
place, which was the Tolbooth hall, and the 
unknown! faces that crowded it. But a bole in 
the ceiling especiall}’^ caught his eye, anti on 
asking a lord beside him what place this house 
was, he was told that it was the parliament. 
“This parliament has a hole in it,” was the 
young sovereign’s instant remark. The event 
that soon followed made this thoughtless ob- 
servation seem nothing short of prophecy.^ The 
chief proceedings of this parliament consisted 
also of sentences of forfeiture against the most 
distinguished of the opposite faction, by way 
of retaliation, to the number of about thirty 
persons, the foremost of whom were the Duke 
of Chastelherault, the Earl of Huntly, his bro- 
ther Adam Gordon, Hirkaldy of Grange, Sir 
James Balfour, and four bishops. On the 31st 
of August a petition was presented from the 
general assembly in behalf of the rights of the 
clergy. They had endured all the peril and the 
toil which attends the commencement of a re- 
formation ; and that a Protestiint parliament 
could now assemble, with the chief strength of 
the nation in their favour, was chiefly owing to 
their ill-requited exertions. “Touching the con- 
ditions of our ministers present,” the petition 
declared in homely, but true and forcible lan- 
guage, “it is more miserable than the condition 
of a beggar ; for beggars have freedom without 
reproof to beg over all. But our poor ministers, 
bound to their charge, are compelled to keep 
their house, and with dolorous hearts see their 
and family starve for hunger; 
se your gi-ace and greedy cour- 
tiers violently reave and unjustly consume that 
which just law and good order have appointed 
for their sustentation, to wit, the thirds of bene- 
fices, which are now so abused that God cannot 
long delay to pour forth his just vengeance for 
this proud contempt of his servants ; whei’eof 
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we crave sudden and hasty redress.” ^ The pni'- 
port of their demands was that benefices should 
be bestowed upon qualified peisons instead of 
merely nominal ministers ; tlieir qualifications 
to be tried by the church; and that manses and 
glebes should not be let in feu, but be occupied 
by ministers. The necessity of those demands 
will be apparent from the following sentences 
of the petition; “Your grace and the nobility go 
about to cut otf from our posterity the foimtain 
of living waters, the true and free preaching of 
the blessed evangel of J esus Christ ; for whikt 
that earls and lords become bishoijs and abbots 
— gentlemen, coui'tiers, babes, and persons un- 
able to guide themselves are promoted by you 
to such benefices as require learned preachers — 
when such enormities are fostered, what face of 
a kirk shall we look for ere it be long within 
thisrealml” 

Tliis petition was approved of by the regent, 
and would probably have received jrt last a 
iflacnble answer Imt for the Earl of Morton, 
whose authority in the state was greater than 
that of Lennox himself, and who had grown 
yjoweiinl and wealthy chiefly through the plun- 
der of the church. He railed at tlie ministers, 
calling them proud knaves whom lie would 
humble and reduce to order, and was joined 
by the other nobles, whose interests in these 
questions was identified with his own. In this 
manner the petition of “ the gentlemen, barons, 
and other I’rotestants within the realm” was 
overborne by clamour and hooted out of par- 
liament, showing that royalty had been ejected 
that the worse rule of aristocracy might take its 
place. Another matter connected with ecclesi- 
astical law brought Morton and the church into 
hostile collision. The rector of St. Andrews was 
prohibited by the supei'iutendent of Fife to vote 
at this parliament as a churchman until he had 
been admitted by the church, on pain of excom- 
munication; but the earl commanded him to 
vote as Bishop of St. Andrews, the bishopric 
being now vacant, on pain of treason. On the 
succeeding Sunday Mr. John Kow, in preaching 
before the parliament, denounced these ini- 
quitous pi’oceedings with that honest boldness 
■which Knox himself 'u'ould have used ; and in 
conclusion said, “ I care not, my lords, for your 
displeasure, for I declare my conscience befoiu 
God, who will not suffer such wickedness and 
contempt unpunished.” For this the lords called 
him a railer and seditious knave, and said that 
his brethren were no better. In this way they 
were glad to dispose of charges that could not 
sustain a closer inquiry 

While the king’s pai-liament was thus em- 


‘ Bannatyne; Buchanan; Eistm-y qf King James the 
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! ployed in Stirling confiscating the estates of their 

f •enemiesaudcontemptuouslyrejectingthejnstap- 

i peals of the church, a terrible awakening was the 

while preparing for them in the castle of Edin- 
burgh. Knowing their security, and familiar 
with daring enterprises, Kirkaldy of Grange 
i contrived the plan of capturing the whole par- 

liament by a single inroad. He would himseK 
j . have also headed this important enterprise, had 

if ,1x6 not been dissuaded by the lords and gentle- 

men in the castle, who I'epresented to him the 
I importance of his safety to the queen’s cause, 

I and assxired him that they would implicitly 

follow his dhections. Accoi’dingly, on the 
evening of the fourth of September three hun- 
dred horse and ahoxxt eighty mounted hagbuttei's 
left Edinburgh uuder the command of the Earl 
■ of Huntly, Lord Claud Hamilton, the Laird of 
Buccleugh, and Spence of Woi’miston, and hav- 
ing for their guide George Bell, one of their 
captains and a native of Stii’ling, who knew 
every lane and alley of the town. To conceal 
the direction of their march they moved south- 
|l ward, so that the royalist encampment in Leith 

■: thought they intended an attack on Jedburgh; 

i but when their further I’oute was concealed by 

i the hills they turned off in the direction to Stir- 

I ling, and halting within a mile of the town, 

I whei’e they left their horses, they silently en- 

I tered it on foot by an unfrequented path at 

1 . three o’clock in the morning, not a sentinel being 

posted to challenge them. Every company had 
its place and office assigned to it; the doors of 
■ all the noblemen’s houses wei’e hi-oken open, and 

each found himself a prisoner. But at this mo- 
ment of success affairs were suddenly changed. 
The Earl of Morton obstinately defended his 
lodging until it was set on fire, so that the alarm 
tended to rouse the citizens to the rescue. The 
Borderers who chiefly composed the expedition, 
instead of abiding together and carrying off the 
prisoners, betook themselves to the plundering 
of shops and emptying of stables, so that they 
were scattered over the town. In this state of 
things, and when the alarm had become general, 
the Earl of Mar, who kept the castle, rushed 
down with forty haghutters, and taking his 
'l stand in an unflnished building opposite the 

High Street, opened a heavy fix’e upon the cap- 
I tors, who were collected with their pidsoners in 

? the market-place, and drove them to another 

quarter. The citizens, now thoroughly I'oused, 
I came aimed from every street and lane, so that 

nothing remained for the late victors but an 
immediate flight. They were obliged to leave 
I their prisoners; but Captain Calder, furious at 

the disappointment, and having had oi’ders from 
Lord Claud Hamilton to make sure of the I’e- 
geut in revenge of the ai’chbishop’s execution, 


approached and shot Lennox in the hack with 
a pistolet. The regent fell, and Spence of 
Wormfeton, to whom he had rendered himself, 
and who clasped him in his arms to save him 
from the assassin, was wounded by the same 
shot, and afterwai’ds hacked to pieces by the 
pursuers?, while Lennox vainly entreated them- 
with his dying voice not to haimi his benefactor. 

In this strange alteimate sui’prisal and skirmish 
of a few moments nine of the queen’s jxarty were i 

killed and sixteen taken prisoners, while the { 

escape of the rest was chiefly owing to the cupid- 
ity of the Borderers, who stole every hoi’se in 
Stirling, so that pui’suit was impossible. Among 
the prisoners were the two captains, Bell and 
Calder, the first of whom was tortured and then 
hanged, and the latter broken upon the wheel. 

It was generally acknowledged that had Kirk- 
aldy accompanied it, or had even his directions 
been better obeyed, the enteipi-ise might by its 
success have changed the history of Scotland. 

He had also given especial ovdei's that not a 

man of the prisoners should be killed, and he 

had assigned the regent to the especial care of 

the humane Wormiston, who was to be answer- i 

able for his safety. His intention had been that . I 

the whole should be brought to the castle of 

Edinburgh, and not set free until they had 

yielded to the tei-ms of his party, which no 

doubt would have been sufficiently stringent; 

and while he laixiented the death of the regent, 

whom he considered inclined to agreement on 

reasonable terms, his indignation was freely 

vented against those thi’ough whose improvidence 

and greed so hopeful an enterprise had failed.^ 

Although the regent’s wound was mortal his 
death was not immediate, and he prepared for 
his departux’e with resignation and dignity. To 
the lords who were assembled at his death-bed 
he solemnly committed the protection of the 
realm and its helpless sovei’eign. He had 
come to Scotland, he said, and assumed the 
regency at their own I’equest, and had used his 
office for the establishment of his grandson’s 
authority xmd the punishment of the murderers 
of the late king. He also commended to their 
kindness his poor sei'vants ; and, taking the hand 
of the Earl of Mar within his dying gi'asp, he 
spoke affectionately of “his poor wife Meg,” 
then in England, beseeching the eaid to remember 
him lovingly to her and do his best to comfort 
her. With these parting charges, and a few 
moments spent in pi’ayer, he expired on the 
evening of the 4th of Septembei-, and was bulled 
in the chapel royal of the castle of Stirling.^ 

^ Bistory of King James the Sixth, p. 90; Bannatyne’s 
hlemorials, p. 183 ; Melvil’s Memoirs, p. 240. 
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On the death of the Earl of Lennox there 
were three candidates for the regency; these 
were the Earls of Mar, Ai’gyle, and Morton, of 
whom the choice fell upon the first. On being 
appointed regent the Earl of Mar repaired to 
Leith, now the seat of government, and endea- 
voured to put the troubled state of affairs into 
order, but found that he had undertaken a task 
beyond his strength. He also found that he had 
a superior in the Earl of Morton, who thwarted 
all his attempts to px’omote a general peace, and 
would not be satisfied without the utter subju- 
gation or desti’uction of the queen’s party and 
the predominance of the king’s established, with 
himself for its dictator. The fii’st attempt of 
Mar was to regain possession of the capital by 
laying siege to the castle, which he commenced 
on the 9th of October; but although he planted 
his batteries first on the east side and after- 
W'ards in the Pleasance, for the purpose of bom- 
barding the city, the military skill and science 
of its defenders frustrated all his attempts. 
When forty or fifty feet of the south wall were 
beaten down the whole ruin was repaii’ed in a 
single night, and his artilleiy was silenced by 
the cannon planted upon St. Giles’ Church and 
in Ivirk-of-Eield ; so that after a fruitless attempt 
of eight or nine days he was obliged to retire to 
Leith. 

In the north the state of affairs connected 
with the king’s party was equally unpi'opitious. 
There the cause of Maiy was supported by Sir 
Adam Gordon, her lieutenant for the northern 
brother of the Earl of Huutly— a 


skilful captain and chivalrous soldier, but as 
merciless and unscrupulous as tlie worst of his 
clay. Against him tlie Master of Forbe.s was 
sent by tlxe regent, but in the first encoxinter 
was defeated with considerable loss. On receiv- 
ing a strong reinforcement the Forbeses renewed 
their attempt, hoping to surprise Gordon in 
Aberdeen; but that wary chieftain, who was 
ever on the watch, advanced from the town tO' 
a place called the Crabstane, and attacked his 
enemies so unexpectedly that he put them to 
the rout, killing three hundred of their number 
and taking the Master of Forbes prisoner and 
two hundred horse. But after these gallant 
exploits a deed followed that overwhelmed his 
memory with infamy. He advanced to the castle 
of Towie, kept by its mistress, Lady Forbes, in 
the absence of her husband, and on being s\wn- 
moned to open the gates she answered liim 
with threats and defiance. Upon this he ordered 
the castle to be set on fire ; .and the lady, her 
daughters, and servants, to the number of 
twenty-seven persons, perished in the flames.^ 

Nor were these atrocities confmed to one 
party; one deed of cruelty only produced an- 
other, while each was justified to the actors by 
some adequirte example or provocation; and 
that competition so cluaraetevistic of a civil war 
had commenced in which ncilher party would 
submit to be outdone by tlu! injuih^ of the 
other. In consequence of the successes of Ad<am 

1 Calderwood, iii. p. 153 ; JDiunud of Occur ft ats, p. 256; 
History of Kimj James the Sixth, p. 90. 
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Gordon, the Castilians, as the adherents of the 
queen were now called from their possession of 
the castle of Edinburgh, sent him a small rein- 
forcement of infantry who were to he shipped 
from the castle of Blackness to the noi'th. But 
on getting notice of their march a party of horse 
was sent out from Leith to intercept them, 
who soon overtook them and compelled them 
to lay down their weapons. Even after this 
.surrender fifteen men, the strongest and best of 
the whole band, wei’e murdered in cold blood 
and the rest driven along like sheep to the 
.slaughter with sword and spear points into 
Leith, and there hanged without trial.^ 

These were, but specimens of the nature of a 
warfare which had extended like a conflagration 
over the whole country. Each district, each 
village, was a. kingdom divided against itself, 
where friend fought against friend, and whei'e 
■even the closest ties of relationship only aggra- 
vated the feeling of rancour and the lust of 
revenge. Everywhere the question, “KingV 
inan ” or “ Queen’s-man,” was the signal to save 
or slay; and although the deeds which chai'ac- 
terized this civil warfare were but insignificant 
.skirmishes, their aggregate pi-oduced an amount 
of bloodshed, ferocity, and insecurity compai’ed 
with which a whole campaign of national vic- 
tories and defeats would have been little felt. 
But it was around Edinburgh and Leith, the 
headquarters of the two parties, that these evils 
were most prevalent; and while the usual courte- 
.sies of war and rules of fair play were suspended 
between soldier and soldier, peaceful citizens 
and even helpless women were insulted, plun- 
dered, and murdered by thieves and assassins, 
who had assumed the profession of soldiers as 
the safest disguise for their occupations. And 
how strangely religious rancour could be mixed 
with these butcheries was shown by the fact 
that a soldier of Leith in a skirmish, because 
his name was Knox, was attacked, wounded, 
and mutilated.^ Even congregations could not 
assemble unarmed, and the praises of the God 
•of peace, love, and good-will toward men were 
disturbed by feai’S of assault and the clank of 
mail and weapons. Such was the character of 
those contentious, which, from the ascendency 
of the Earl of Morton, were called the “Douglas 
wars,” and never in after days called to mind 
wuthout a shudder. Elizabeth, indeed, attempted 
to interfere for the purpose of producing peace, 
but in vain : no negotiation would have availed 
unless it had been backed by an army, and this 
her parsimonious habits and the troubled state 
of her own kingdom induced her to withhold. 
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It was only from very weariness, and when the 
war was found to he a mere yvork of extermi- 
nation without any advantage on either side, 
that her applications wei-e at last efiectual. She 
pi’oposed an abstinence from hostilities prepara- 
tory to a treaty for a general peace ; and after 
some negotiation on the pai-t of Sir William 
Drury and the French ambassador, De Croc, 
who arrived in Scotland for that purpose, a 
truce for two months was signed on the 30th of 
July, 1572, which was welcomed as a blessed 
relief by all parties,^ 

The next anxious expectation to which the 
exhausted country looked forward was the 
assembling of the three estates to settle those 
terms of peace for which the present truce was 
a preparative. Such, however, was the inter- 
position of difficulties and delays that no definite 
proposals could be fixed, although the termina- 
tion of the truce was postponed hy repeated 
adjournments. The cause of these delays has 
been attributed to the Earl of Morton, who 
looked forward to the regency, which he meant 
to couvert into a dictatorship, and who knew 
that nothing short of the total suppression of 
his enemies would suffice for the realization of 
his purpose. But a still gi-eater obstacle to the 
peace was the terrible aud sudden event called 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, by which 
twelve thousand Protestants of all ranks were 
unscrupulously butchered in Palis and through- 
out the provinces of France, while they were con- 
fidently reposing upon the pledges of security 
which their court had confirmed hy the most 
solemn guarantees. It was such a note of warn- 
ing as was enough to alarm every Protestant 
community, who conceived themselves in like 
j manner to be marked for the slaughter ; and it 
j awoke them to the danger of forming treaties 
with those who held that no faith was to be 
kept with heretics. In England the tidings of 
this atrocious event were received with indig- 
nation and sorrow; and when the French am- 
bassador at London entered the court he found 
all clothed in deep mourning, while there was 
not a voice to welcome him. But still deeper 
were the indignation and mistrust experienced 
in Scotland. Their queen, whose restoration to 
her throne was the subject of national conten- 
tion, and whose party was so strong and for- 
midable, had identified her cause with these 
tinscrupuloua persecutors, and was in close cor- 
respondence with these foreign courts by whom 
the deed had been committed or commended. 
How could the Scottish Protestants make peace 
with a party by whom the terms could be 
broken at pleasure? Well might the pulpits 
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with warnings of alarna 
murderers with their 
sovereign at their head, who was proclaimed in 
bhese sermons a traitor and a murderer of his 
own subjects even while they were reposing 
upon the faith of his promises. But the chief 
of these seasonable alarmists was John Knox. 
The shock occasioned by the good regent’s death 
and the national miseries that folio-wed had 
broken his constitution, and nothing but the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew was wanting to 
make the wound mortal and accelerate his end. 

crisis that one public duty 
still remained for him, and he discharged it 
ith all his former power and more than his 
usual prophetic enthusiasm. These pulpit de- 
nuuciations, and especially those of the reformer 
himself, excited the indignation of Be Croc, the 
French ambassador; but Knox, when he heard 
of his complaints, answered in these -words: 

Declaro to the ambassador and bid him tell 
his master that the sentence is pronoimced in 
Scotland against that mni'derer, the King of 
; that God’s vengeance shall never de- 
part from him nor his house, but that his name 
shall remain in execration to posterity in all 
time coming, and that none that shall come of 
loins shall enjoy that kingdom in peace and 
quietness unless repentance prevent God’s judg- 
ments.” The poor ambassador, thus baffled, ap- 
to the I'egent and council to stop this 
of the pulpit, but was answered that 
they could not hinder the ministers from preach- 
gainst themselves. Finding that no 
to be obtained, De Croc and Verac 
retired to England,^ 

In the meantime what was to be done -with 
Mary herself, the prime object of all the jjei’- 
plexity and of all the plots and contentions by 
which the kingdoms of Scotland and England 
were ceaselessly agitated'? It was evidently 
no sympathy for her sufferings or attach- 
ment to her cause that the court of France had 
perpetrated the gi-eat massacre, and the Vatican 
it with a Te Dminx. Such an event 
only aggravate the strictness of her con- 
finement and severity of her sufferings, and 
make her chances of recovering her Scottish 
eeding to that of England more 
than evei*. But for this the French 
court cared not; and Mary de Medicis, by 
whom the murderous conspiracy was directed, 
more intent on establishing the dynasty of 
own family than advancing the cause of 
Politiccal science also was still compara- 
its infancy, and the craftiest schemes 
were often defeated by the savage spirit of 
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those statesmen ’who had not yet acquired -the 
patience which was necessary for the realization; 
of their plans of action. It was, therefore, an 
age of political blunders, and that of St. Bar- 
tholomew was one of the greatest. Its effect • 
both in England and Scotland was to make the 
unfortunate Mary more hated and her death 
more impatiently desired, so that the general 
danger might he averted and the hope of a 
Popish succession extinguished. In this state 
of public feeling the perplexity of Elizabeth 
was extreme. She, too, had committed a great 
political blunder. Yielding to her selfishness, 
and womanly resentments, she had received 
Mary into her kingdom only to make her a 
prisoner; and in doing so had converted her 
kingdom into a hotbed of European conspira- 
cies and her palace into a rendezvous of as- 
sassins. She felt that it was no longer safe 
either to detain the Queen of Scots or to set 
her free ; to execute her by any process of law 
she had no pretext, and to have her put to 
death by underhand means she dared not. It 
was a false step from which she could see no 
recovery, and at which her wisest counsellors 
recoiled. Only one outlet had at length pre- 
sented itseH. This was to restore her into the 
hands of the Scottish government, as she would 
have done a tTimiual escaped from justice, with 
the understanding that the demands of justice- 
were to he satisfied. And what these demands 
were had been unmistakably announced by the 
Protestant party who now constituted the gov- 
ernment of Scotland. Going upon the prin- 
ciples of the Old Testament and the examples 
of the J ewish theocracy, as yet their only under- 
stood guide in the treatment of royal offenders,, 
they liad found that those sovereigns who had 
established idolatry in opposition to the worship 
of the true God had forfeited the allegiance of' 
their subjects, and doubly merited the infliction 
of that .sentence, “The idolater shall die the- 
death,” Even by those, also, who reckoned such 
an intei’pretation too strict, or who were willing 
to rest their ca,use upon the law of nations, it was 
judged that her participatiou in the murder of 
her husband, of which, as they deemed, suffi- 
cient proofs had been laid before them, were 
sufficient waiTant for her execution. Thus 
Mary was already condemned and sentenced, 
and nothing was wanting but her apprehension. 
But -wmuld the regent and nobles have courage 
to execute their sentence? — this was the rjues- 
tion on which Elizabeth sought to be resolved. 
The state papers of the period disclose a strange 
correspondence upon the subject, of which the- 
following is a short abstract. 

As soon as tidings of the massacre of St.. 

' Bartholomew had transpired Elizabeth des- 
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patched Mr. Henry Killigi'e-vv to Scotland, 
ostensibly for the purpose of mediating hetween 
the contending parties, and giving warning of 
the common danger that was threatened by the 
late event. But by his secret instructions he 
was intrusted with a more important mission. 
In a private meeting, at which none but Eliza- 
beth, Lord Burghley, and the Earl of Leicester 
were present, Killigrew was informed that the 
execution of Mary was necessary, othei-wise the 
life of the Queen of England was no longer 
safe. As this, however, could not well be done 
in England, it was thought advisable that Mary 
should he sent to Scotland and delivered into 
the hands of the regent and his party, that she 
might be dealt with according to justice. With 
this understanding he was to dischai*ge his 
commission in Scotland. He was so to handle 
the subject that the proposal instead of being 
an English one should be offered by the regent 
himself, as it had been done by his predecessors; 
and as soon as it was made Killigrew was 
immediately to close with it. But this was not 
all: Mary on being given up to the Scottish 
government was to be executed summarily and 
without delay, while hostages were to be ex- 
acted from the I'egent and Morton that their 
proceedings would be both prompt and sure. 
And, above all, the envoy was charged not to 
let the name of Elizabeth appear in the trans- 
action, otherwise he must he answerable for the 
consequences. Thus commissioned Killigrew, 
after the usual promises of secrecy and fidelity, 
departed upon his journey. 

The rest of the proceedings in this dark feat 
of diplomacy are revealed in his letters and the 
answers he received from Burghley and Leices- 
ter. From these it appears that his first visit 
was to Tantallon Castle, where the Earl of 
Morton was confined by sickness, and aftei’- 
wards to the regent, receiving from both the 
strongest assurances of their devotedness to the 
interests of Elizabeth and hostility to an al- 
liance with France. He then addressed him- 
self to the discharge of the secret part of his 
commission, wherein he found himself strongly 
abetted by the popular feeling, in which abhor- 
rence of the late French massacre was mixed 
with an intense hatred of Popery and dread of 
its unscrupuloirs machinations. But the stai't- 
liug nature of his proposals occasioned a recoil 
that was anything but welcome to his em- 
ployers. Mar and Morton were alai’med at 
the danger which would draw a war upon their 
own heads, and which could neither be encoun- 
tered nor prevented without the countenance 
and aid of Elizabeth. As such a league would 
have committed his mistress Killigrew refused, 
upon which the piroposal was delivered in a 


more modified form. The execution could not 
be eJfeeted “mthout some manner of ceremony 
and a kind of process, whereuuto the noblemen 
must he called after a secret manner, and the 
clergy likewise, which would ask some time.” 
It would be requisite, therefore, that in sending 
Mai’y to Scotland such an armed convoy should 
accompany the party as would be sufficient to 
overawe those who were opposed to the deed. If 
this was done, Morton added, and if the consent 
of the nobility could he won, Mary should not 
be kept alive three hours after she had entered 
Scotland. Eight or wrong, it seemed as if they 
would not proceed without the avowed sanction 
and open aid of Elizabeth. It was thought, 
indeed, that Mary could not be executed in 
Scotland without a meeting of parliament, as, 
though she had been deposed as accessory to the 
murder of her husband, she had not been con- 
demned to die for it, and that the parliament 
might be suddenly called for her condemnation 
under the pretext of some other business. But 
this inferred a delay in which every hour, every 
moment, would he fraught with danger from 
the activity of Mary’s partisans or a reaction 
of sympathy in her favour. From the whole 
tenor of Killigrew’’s letters it is evident that, 
however the regent and Morton may have 
desired her death, they had no desire to encoun- 
ter its undivided responsibility. All this was 
evident fx’om the stipulated ultimatum on which 
they were willing to undertake the deed. Eliz- 
abeth was to take their young king under her 
protection. The English parliament was to 
make a declaration that his right of succession 
to the crown of England was not to be judged 
by any sentence or process against his mother. 
A defensive league was to be established be- 
tween England and Scotland, and two or three 
thousand of Elizabeth’s soldiers, under the com- 
mand of a nobleman of I'ank, wei-e to be sent to 
assist at the execution, who were afterwards to 
assist in reducing the castle of Edinburgh. The 
castle thus recovered was to be delivered to the 
regent, and all arrears due to the Scottish forces 
at this reduction were to be paid by England. 
From such a stipulation it is clear that neither 
Mar nor Morton had any serious purpose of 
complying with Elizabeth’s demands, and that 
their occasional show of consent was but the 
unmeaning language of diplomacy. The nego- 
tiation also was rendered doubly usele.ss by the 
death of Mar himself, which occurred as soon 
as these articles of agreement were proposed.^ 
This nobleman, who was trusted by all parties 
for his integrity, and remarkable in that turbu- 
lent age for his love of peace and order’, was not 
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only unsuited to the time but the office, which 
he held for little more than a year. The 
miseries of the civil war, which had preyed 
upon his spirit, appear tu have been augmented 
by those diplomatic perplexities that arose from 
the captivity of Mary and the demands of 
Elizabeth; and his death, which occuiTed on 
the iJ9th of October, was so sudden — ^after he 
had dined with the Earl of Morton at Dalkeith 
— that unfair means were supposed to have 
hastened his end. It was judged, however, by 
the more considerate of his friends that bis 
grief and anxiety were sufficient to account for 
such a hasty and unexpected decease. 

A more important event which succeeded the 
death of the Earl of Mar was that of John 
Knox, the illustrious reformer of Scotland. 
Although he had not yet completed his sixty- 
seventh year, a life of incessant action and 
excitement had worn out a frame that never 
had been strong, while the miseries of a civil 
war, of which there was no present prospect of 
termination, made him long for that i-est where 
the wicked cease from troubling. But the good 
fight which was appointed him had been bravely 
fought, and his heart was still steadfast although 
the dark shadows of his country’s sufferings, 
which to him were still worse than those of 
death itself, wei'e deepening around the hour of 
his depai'ture. At his desire, the elders and 
deacons of his church repaired to him that he 
might take his last good-night of them, having 
hid adieu to his congregation eight days pre- 
viously from the pulpit. The testimony which 
he now delivered from his death-bed was solemn 
and apostolic. He protested that he had taught 
nothing but true and sound doctrine, beating 
down by the threatenings of God’s judgments, 
and raising up and comforting the troubled 
consciences by the promises of God’s mercy; 
and that however severe he was against any 
man, it was not for hatred of his person but the 
vice that was in him. He had not, he said, 
made traffic of the woi’d of God, whose message 
he bore, and to whom he was accountable ; and 
therefore, although he was a weak and unwor- 
thy creature, and a timid man, he feared not 
the faces of men. He warned them against 
declension from the doctrines he had preached, 
and from an alliance with wickedness, especi- 
ally with the faction in the castle while they 
continued in their present state, and exhorted 
them to flee with David to the mountains rather 
than remain in the company of the wicked. 
His affectionate heart stiU yearned towards his 
old and gallant but perverted friend, Kirkaldy 
of Grange, whom he said he Lad rebuked with 
severity, but only to bring Mm to a sense of the 
crime of his declension; and he charged Mr. 
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David Lindsay, and his successor in the minis- 
try, Mr. James Lawson, to tell Mm that John 
Knox, now going to die, was the same man that 
he was before when he was in full health, and 
entreat him to consider the state in which he 
was now standing. The rest of his dying charges 
wei’e connected with the public events of the 
day, which he was anxious to deliver although 
he spoke with great pain; and after he had com- 
mended them to God in prayer, they bade him 
farewell with tears. 

After this, although his pain and weakness 
continued to increase, his old affections were 
unabated, and of this he gave a proof on the 
occasion of a visit of Mr. David, Lindsay. 
“Brother,” said the dying man, “1 have desired 
aU this day to have had you, that I may send 
you yet again to yon man in the castle, whom 
you know I have loved so dearly. Go, I pray 
you, and tell him that I have sent you to him 
yet once to warn him, and bid him, in the name 
of God, to leave that evil cause, and give over 
that castle. If not, he shall be brought down 
over the walls of it with shame, and hang against 
the sun. So God hath assured me.” Lindsay 
thought this message a hard one, but he went 
up to the castle, and delivered it faithfully to the 
captain. Kirkaldy was at first affected with it; 
but after holding a private conference with his 
evil genius, Maitland of Lethington, he returned 
in a different mood, and sent hack a reply to the 
reformer that was both coarse and contemptuous. 
Lindsay delivered the answer, and showed at 
whose instigation it had been conceived. “Well,” 
said Knox sorrowfully, “I have been earnest 
with my God anent the two men. For the one, 
I ana sorry that so shall befall him, yet God 
assui’es me that thei’e is mercy for his soul. For 
the other’, I have no warrant that ever he shall 
be well.” 

Among the nobles and barons who visited the 
reformer on his death-bed was the Earl of Mor- 
ton, soon to be elevated to the regency. The 
interview between them was private, but the 
particulars of it were afterwards revealed by the 
eari himself previous to his execution. Knox 
appears to have dealt with the conscience of this 
proud stern man as he would have done with 
that of the humblest individual. He first asked 
him if he had been previously acquainted with 
the conspiracy for the murder of the late king, 
and Morton disingenuously replied that he had 
not. Satisfied with this answer, Knox con- 
tinued; “Well, God has beautified you with 
many benefits which he has not given to every 
man; as he has given you riches, wisdom, and 
friends, and now is to prefer you to the govern- 
ment of the realm; and therefore in the name 
of God I charge you to use all tliese benefits 


JOHN KNOX ON HIS DEATH-BED EXHORTS THE * 
EARL OF MORTON. 

Among the nobles and barons who visited the great Reformer on his 
death-bed was the Earl of Morton. The interview was private, but the 
earl afterwards confessed that Knox had dealt with his conscience as he 
would have done with the humblest individual. Among other things he 
said : I charge you to use aright all the benefits God has given you, and better 
in time to come than in times bypast. . . . Ifi so you shall do God shall 

bless you and honour you; but if you do not, God shall spoil you of these 
benefits, and your end shall be ignomiuy and shame^\ dln.s was a true 
prophecy, as the Regent Morton himself confessed, after his downfall, and 
before he was led to the scaffold. 
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aright, and better in time to come than you 
have done in times bypast ; first, to God’s glory, 
to the furtherance of the evangel, to the main- 
tenance of the kirk of God and his ministry; 
next, for the weal of the king, his realm, and 
his true subjects. If so you shall do, God shall 
bless you and honour you ; but if you do not, 
God shall spoil you of these benefits, and your 
end shall be ignominy and shame.” Such was 
Morton’s confession ; and when these duties had 
been neglected, and all these denounced evils 
had fallen upon him, he confessed that he had 
found Knox a true prophet.^ 

During the few days of the reformer’s last 
illness the same patriotic spirit, which so iden- 
tified him with the interests of the church and 
the welfare of his country during the whole of his 
troubled career, seemed only to grow stronger 
at the approach of death ; and his admonitions 
to the leading men who repaired to him were 
not merely increased in intensity, but elevated 
with the grandeur and power of prophecy. And 
strangely, too, at intervals there were glimpses 
of a naturally cheerful spirit, which a whole life 
of care had almost suppressed, but now occasion- 
ally breaking out, as if they had at last found 
their opportunity of showing what he would 
have been, had the tenor of his life and destina- 
tion been otherwise. On the day he sickened 
he caused the wages of his servants to be dis- 
charged; and on the following day, while pay- 
ing one of the men-servants, he gave him a 
gratuity of twenty sliillings above his wages, 
adding as the reason, “Thou wilt never get 
more of me in this life.” Two friends, not 
knowing the extremity of his illness, were I’e- 
ceived by him at their visit with hospitality 
and invited to stay dinner, himself sitting at the 
table for the last time he ever sat at it. He 
ordered a fresh hogshead of wine which was in 
the cellar to be pierced for them, and in a cheer- 
ful vein advised one of his guests to send for 
some of it as long as it lasted, “for I will not 
tarry,” he added, “ until it is all drunk.” To the 
Laird of Braid, who on one occasion affection- 
ately lingered after the rest of the company had 
taken their last farewell, he said playfully, 
“Every one bids me good-night, but when will 
you do it?” At the same leave-taking was a 
religious lady, who, on commending him more 
than he could bear, was checked with, “Tongue, 
tongue, lady ! flesh of itself is over-proud.” He 
reminded her of a saying with which a woman 
had addressed her long ago, “Lady, lady, the 
black ox has never tramped yet upon yom’ foot,” 
and advised her never to flatter and to cultivate 
humility. On the evening of the 24th of No- 
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vemher the arrival of the fatal moment was 
indicated hy the sufferer in the words, “Now 
it is come,” with a long sigh and sob; and when 
desired, as he was now speechless, to give a sign 
that he was comforted by the divine promises 
which he had so often preached to othex's, he 
raised his hand in assent and peacefully expired. 
He was buried on Wednesday, the 26th of No- 
vembex’, in the churchyard of St. Giles, the 
funeral being attended by all the nobility who 
were in Edinburgh, and a great concoiu’se of the 
people ; and the Earl of Morton, on- the same 
day appointed regent, when the body was laid 
in the grave pronounced the following brief but 
just eulogium : “Hei’e lies a man who in his 
life never feared the face of man; — who has been 
often threatened with dag and dagger, but yet 
has ended his days in peace and honour.”^ 

The character of Knox, so long misrepi'esented 
and vilified, is now too genei-ally known and 
justly appreciated to x-equire any laboured de- 
scription. It is also too deeply stamped upon 
the histoiy of his country to undei’go the chances 
of erasui’e. What a man he must have been 
the leading events of his life can sufficiently 
indicate. Bom of the lowest oi'dei's, and in a 
country overflowing with pride of birth and 
pride of place, he became tire counsellor of 
statesmen and the companion of princes. Among 
a warlike nobility, by whom priests and book- 
meir were despised, he was the suggester of their 
heroic deeds and controller of their warlike 
operations. Instances of such a rise, indeed, 
there have been, but when were they accom- 
panied with such pure disinterestedness and 
such unbending integrity 1 Moving around with 
singleness of eye and aim, and living only for 
the great work to which his life was conse- 
crated, he would neither conciliate by flattery 
nor deprecate by mean concession, and was as 
fearless in rebuking the faults of his friends as 
in denouncing the atrocities of his enemies. 
Never was a great national leader, sprung from 
the people and deperrdent upon the popular 
suffrage, so free from the arts of a demagogue; 
and their choice of him, which was so fortunate 
for themselves, arose from the convictiorr that 
they needed him, and could nowhere find such 
another man. And if we take into account the 
greatness of his task and the difficulties to be 
surmounted our wonder is increased. When 
he landed at Leith in May, 1559, and com- 
menced the work of a rrational reformer, he had 
reached the age of fifty-four, and was still older 
in constitution than in years, through the labours 
he had already undergone and the sufferings he 
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had endured. The noon of life had long gone 
by, the evening shadows were advancing, and 
only thirteen years remained for him not only 
to overthrow W to build np. But during that 
little space, and amidst every kind of trouble 
and opposition, the ancient church was razed, 
and the new erected on its foiindations. And 
even then, though so much was effected, how 
much more was thwarted and set aside ! Had 
the large, compi’ehensive, far-i'eaching views of 
John Knox both for education and religion been 
fully carried out and realized — and realized they 
might have been but for the sordid selfishness 
of a faction — Scotland would have attained more 
speedily the distinction she has won, and dis- 
played it in the present day with a fuller and 
more perfect development. But his utmost he 
did before he breathed his last sigh in that an- 
tique house in the Cauougate; and hallowed be 
his memory for what he has done, as W'ell as 
what he sought to accomplish ! Out of the many 
diversiHed and discordant tribes of Scotland 
Malcolm Canmore formed a nation; and that 
nation’s liberties were established by Eobert 
Bruce on a secure and lasting basis. But what 
would Scotland have become, and what would 
its nationality and liberty have been worth, had 
our great reformer not appeared 1 Well has it 
been observed that the proper history of Scot- 
land commences with John Knox. 

On the death of the Earl of Mar the Earls of 
Morton and Glencairn were put in nomination 
for the vacant regency, but no doubt seems to 
have been entertained from the beginning on 
whom the choice would fall. Morton’s great 
wealth, talents, and political influence, the pre- 
dominance he had exercised underthe two former 
regents, and the well-known wishes of Elizabeth 
in his favoui', were sufficient to influence the 
election, and on the 24th of November he was 
chosen by a great majoi'ity. During the heat of 
the Douglas’ war he had secured the gratitude 
of the Queen of England, and engaged her to his 
interests by a deed that exposed him to the scoim 
of his contemporaries and added to the infamy 
with which his name has descended to posterity. 
In consequence of a large sum of gold which he 
received from Elizabeth he took the Earl of 
Northumberland from his prison at Lochleven, 
and delivered him into her bands, by whom he 
was executed as a traitor. And yet, to no one 
had he been more indebted than to the English 
earl, when he was himself a fugitive in England, 
and denounced as a traitor by his offended sove- 
reign. Elizabeth might well intrust her in- 
terests to a Scottish governor who was so pur- 
chasable and so unscrupulously devoted to her 
cause.^ 
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The first care of Morton on his appointment 
to the regency was the reduction of the castle of 
Edinburgh. This was the more necessary as the 
late abstinence had expired, and hostilities were 
about to be renewed. The fact was indicated 
on the 1st of January, 1573, by the discharge 
of a cannon from the castle, warning the citizens 
to look to themselves, who on their part had 
been making preparations for tbe change.''^ For 
this purpose Lord Lyndsay had been appointed 
provost of Edinburgh, and two defences were 
erected, the one in, front of the Tolbooth facing 
the castle for the defence of the courts of justice 
and sittings of parliament, and another in a 
strait passage opposite the north door of St. 
Giles’s church, to protect the people who re- 
paired thither to worship, while a ganuson was 
stationed at the West .Poi’t to prevent the en- 
trance of provisions into the castle. As a re- 
quital for this hist annoyance the guns of the 
castle were discharged against a fish-market 
newly e.stablished in the city, by which several 
pei'sons were wounded, and the fishes sent over 
the highest houses and strewn upon the streets.® 
But beyond these petty demonstrations nothing 
more serious for the present was attem23ted, while 
the regent, by establishing a peaceful agreement 
with the lords of the queen’s imrty, hoped to 
confine the war to the castle itself, which would 
thus soon be reduced through want of support 
from without. In this prudent plan Morton 
was successful. Sir James Balfour— 'he who 
“wagged as the bush wagged” — on jaerceiving 
from its motions how the wind blew, deserted 
the castle, and reconciled himself to the new 
government, by whom he was reinstated in all 
his former possessions. To detach the Duke of 
Chastelherault and the Hamiltons, the Earl of 
Huntly and the Gordons, and the Earl of Argyle 
from all active support of the queen’s cause, the 
I'egent proclaimed a remission for all bypast 
offences committed in her service, and ordered 
that no man should be called in question for 
anything done since the death of Daimley to 
the present time. These conciliatory measures, 
which gave promise of a general amnesty even 
to those concerned in the murders of Darnley, 
Moray, and Lennox, inclined the leaders of 
the queen’s faction to pass over to the party of 
the king; and a convention for a general peace 
being soon after held at Perth, at which Eliza- 
beth’s ambassador attended, his representations 
and those of Morton were so effectual that the 
loi-ds tendered their allegiance to the young 
king and his government, and subsciibed the 
terms of a general pacification.* 
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By this agreement the cause of Mary in Scot- 
laud was at once brought to the lowest ebb. 
instead of the lords who were so strongly an’ayed 
111 its behalf its chief supporters were Lethington 
and Granger and the war that had been wao-ed 
in every county on her behalf, and in many c^es 
mth success, was now shut up within the waUs 
of a fortress against which the whole power of 
the kingdom could now be combined. There 
jere other unfavourable circumstances also to 
damp the spirit of the Castilians and deprive 
them of the hopes of a successful defence. Verac, 
who was bringing them assistance from the 
irench king, had been driven ashore on the 
coast of England, and was there detained by the 
disaster. ^ Sir James Kirkaldy, the brother of 
Su- William, while returning from France with 
money and stores for the queen’s service, and 
•who had landed at the castle of Blackness, was 
seized, and with the castle itself was surren- 
dered to the regent. Imagining that these 
disasters mu, St have abated the confidence of 
the Castilians, the English ambassador endea- 
voured to include them within the general paci- 
fication; but when he repaired to them for that 
pmqiose and showed them the terms, Lethington, 
Grange, and Lord Home refused to assent to 
them, until they had ascertained the mind of 
the Queen of Scots and the King of France on 
the subject.! Their spirit was unsubdued; and 
while they were confident in their own skill and 
the strength of their fortress they hoped to make 
good their position until aid should arrive from 
France. Calculating also upon the well-known 
parsimony of Elizabeth they had no fear that 
English aid would be obtained by the regent 
for their reduction; and remembering his fomer 
defence of the castle of St. Andrew.?, Kirkaldy 
may have justified himself in hoping that the 
rude military science of Scotland would be 
foiled by his resources and experience. 

While the castle of Edinbui’gh thus defied his 
authority Morton was in perplexity and almost 
in despair. His chief expectation of bringing 
the war to a close was through the aid of Eliza- 
beth; but to the expense of such a siege as that 
of the castle of Edinburgh was added her un- 
willingness to provoke a war with France; and 
Hhe pettishly replied to the remonstrances of 
Burghley, that Morton ought to be able to take 
the castle without her aid. Her council was 
silent, and Killigrew her ambassador in Scot- 
land was ill despair. From his conferences with 
Morton and his knowledge of the .state of affahs 
he saw the danger of procrastinating the war 
either from scrupulous precaution or ill-judo-ed 
economy, and he explained to Burghley the 
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„ that might result from the queen’s 
delay. Morton himself had already been tam- 
pered with, and might be won over to a new 
alliance with France. The young king mi^ht 
be sent there as his mother had been, and the 
old war renewed which had cost so much to 
terminate. The Catholic powers were also still 
m league against England, and hoped to invade 
it by establishing themselves in Scotland, which 
they might effectually do if their hold upon 
Edinburgh was confirmed through the resistance 
of the Castilians. And yet all this which was 
designed, and might possibly be realized, could 
be extinguished at once by immediate action 
and a trifling expenditure. These representa- 
tions were too truthful to be disregarded, and 
orders w-ere sent to Sir William Drury, marshal 
of Beiwick, to have his troops and artillery in 
readiness to cross the Border into Scotland at a 
moments notice. The coming of the English 
army in earnest was also indicated by the arrival 
of the pioneers in Leith upon the 1st of April, 
A last effort was now made by the Earl of 
Eothes and Lord Boyd to obtain a peaceful 
surrender of the castle, but without effect; and 
only two days after more pioneers arrived 
trenches were dug and batteries erected to com- 
mand the castle, and on the 25th of April the 
marshal of Berwick himself came with five 
hundred hagbutters and an hundred and forty 
pikemen, while their strong park of besieging 
artillery, mustering in aU twenty-four cannons 
of vai’ious calibre, was brought round to them 
by sea. This English force was joined by the 
regent with seven hundred soldiers, and the 
siege of the castle was commenced.^ 

It was not untn the amval of this army from 
England that the garrison anticipated such an 
interruption, and even when it arrived the 
sight only seemed to increase their indignation 
rather than to damp their confidence. When 
summoned to surrender they still answered 
with defiance; and when Kirkaldy was en- 
treated by his friends, he answered that rather 
than yield he would be buried under the ruins 
of the castle. He still looked seaward with 
hope, expecting the entrance of a French fleet 
into the firth; while Maitland, although crip- 
pled with the gout and altogether unfit for ac- 
tion, held over the strong brave man that entire 
ascendency which was attributed by the Entr. 
hsh ambassador to enchantment rather than to 
the natural power and influence of a command- 
ing intellect. All further negotiation beino- 
reckoned useless, the besiegers completed their 
batteries; and on the 17th of May their ord- 
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nance began to play with deadly effect upon 
the principal bastion, called David's Tower, 
which was answered by the shrieks of the ter- 
rilied women within the castle. For six days a 
constant cannonade was kept up, under which 
David’s Tower and the Wallace Tower were 
reduced to ruins, and on the 26th the block- 
house, called the “ Spur,” was stormed by the 
English auxiliaries. And pitiable was the con- 
dition of the gallant Kirkaldy under this ac- 
cumulation of misfortunes, mainly occasioned 
as they had been by disasters within the walls 
which neither his courage nor skill could coun- 
teract. The pi-ovisions of the castle had run 
short, the wells were choked up with dust and 
rubbish, and in consequence of their privations 
more than half of the garrison were clamorous 
for surrendei'. It was evident that further re- 
sistance was useless, and Kirkaldy consented 
to their wishes. When the decisive attack was 
therefore about to be made, headed by Morton 
in person, after the capture of the blockhouse, 
the castle drum was heat for a parley and the 
captain appeared on the crumbled wall with a 
white rod in liis hand. His application was 
to Drury, his old fellow-soldier, vdio cordially 
assented to a two days’ cessation of hostilities 
preparatory to a settlement of the terms of 
surrender. 

This interruption was most unwelcome to 
Morton, as he feai'ed that an escape might he 
fui'iiished to the enemies who were all but 
within his grasp, and to whom he had resolved 
to show no mercy: he therefore addressed him- 
self to bafEe the negotiation, in which he was 
too successful. Kirkaldy’s demands were that 
security of life and livings should be granted to 
all within the castle; that their property within 
its walls should be I’espected; and that Lord 
Hume and Maitland should be allowed to re- 
tii-e into England, and himself to live unmo- 
lested in Scotland. But these moderate terms 
were refused by the regent. He would grant 
the garrison their lives if they came out singly 
and unarmed, but from this amnesty he excepted 
MaitUmd, Kirkaldy, Lord Hume, Melvil of 
Mordocairney, the Bishop of Dunkeld, and the 
Lairds of Dvylaw, Pitarrow, and Eestalrig, who 
must surrender unconditionally and have their 
fate decided by the award of the Queen of Eng- 
land, according to the terms of the treaty which 
he had subscribed to that effect. Convinced by 
this harsh answer that no mercy was to be ex- 
pected from Morton, these leadere resolved to 
continue theii- resistance and endure the worst 
extremities of war ; but they soon found that 
even a soidiei'’s death was no longer in their 
choice. The garrison, ah'eady reduced by de- 
sertion to a handful, were in open mutiny and 


threatened to hang both Grange and Maitland 
unless the castle were surrendered within six 
hours. Even this rebellious spirit was the work 
of the wily regent, who had given them to 
understand that on yielding their lives should 
be spared, and that they would be allowed to 
depart with bag and baggage wherever they 
pleased. Finding that a surrender was inevit- 
able, Kirkaldy, probably acting upon the politic 
advice of Maitland, sent a secret message to 
Drury, in consequence of which several troops 
of English soldiers wei’e admitted within the 
walls ; and when this was done the castle was 
surrendered, as the prisonei^s expressly stated, 
not to the regent but to the Queen of England 
and her general, the Marshal of Berwick. On 
these terms they were received by Drury and 
carried to his quarters, where they were treated 
with honourable courtesy. In thi.? manner the 
last hold of Mary on Scotland was lost, the sole 
promise of her restoration to its throne snatched 
away; while these mournful tokens she could 
only contemplate in a strange land and through 
a prison-grate.^ 

The di.sposal of the captives was now the great 
question at issue, They had delivered them- 
selves to the honour of the Queen of England 
and the safe-keeping of her military represen- 
tative; and although it was by something like 
a legal fiction and only upon the last extremity, 
a cbivali’ous generosity might in some sort have 
warranted their appeal. Of thi.s Drury himself 
was conscious, as appeared by the consideration 
with which he treated them while the question 
of their final disposal was at issue. But no 
such scruples were likely to have weight either 
with the Queen of England or the Scottish 
regent. These men were in themselves an host, 
and so long as they lived neither Scotland could 
be safe nor Mary an assured prisoner. As for 
Maitland, whether in exile or bed-rid, or even 
in a dungeon, his brain could weave such politic 
schemes as would suffice to hamper or pervert 
whole councils; while Kirkaldy’s military repu- 
tation stood so higli that, he his cause what it 
might, the martialists would follow his leading. 
These two, aware of their critical position and 
the dangerous enmity of Morton, endeavoured to 
propitiate the favour of Elizabeth, and for this 
purpose they wrote a letter to Lord Burghley 
extolling the clemency of his royal mi.stre,ss, and 
stating the readiness with which they had com- 
mitted themselves to its disposal rather than to 
their own countrymen. “We ti'ust,” they added, 
“her majesty will not put us out of her hands to 
make any others, especially our mortal enemy, 
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our misters. If it ^ please her majesty to 
extend her most gracious clemency towards us, 
she may be as assured to have us perpetually at 
her devotion as any of this nation-yea, as any 
subject of her own; for now with honour we may 
oblige ourselves to her majesty than before w( 
might, and her majesty’s benefit will bind us per- 
petually.” i Unfortunately these promises could 
be of little value coming from such men, imd 
especially from Lethington, who had adopted 
and opposed every cause and party in turn. 
While they were thus endeavouring to secui'e 
her favour Morton was equally earnest for their 
punishment, and in this he was seconded by 
Killigrew, who urged that they should be given 
up for execution. Elizabeth complied, and sent 
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a letter to Sir William Drury ordering him to 
deliver his prisoners into Morton’s hands— a 
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command which the marshal obeyed with re- 
luctance and regret. But before they were sur- 
rendered Lethington suddenly died in confine- 
ment, and under circumstances so mysterious 
that he was thought to have hastened his own 
end, “some supposing,” says Melvil, “he took a 
diink and died as the old Romans were wont 
to do.” Thus uselessly and ignominiously per- 
ished the Machiavelli of Scotland-a man whose 
splendid talents only wanted consistency of pur- 
pose to have made him one of the greatest and 
most successful statesmen of his age. But like 
a similar character at a later period he would 
“ steer too near the sands to show his wit.” To 
evince his dexterity by raising a faUen cause 
rather than to secure the substantial benefits of 
success seems to have been the chief object of 
his career; and he shifted from party to party 
apparently not that society might be benefited 
by the change, but that men might recognize 
his importance which could so turn the scale at 
pleasure, and witness the fertility of his re- 
sources and matchless dexterity in their use 
It was not wonderful that such a political 
gamester should have persevered when the odds 
were against him until the last stake was thrown 
and all was irretrievably lost. 

Of all the prisoners now in the hands of the 
regent none excited such deep and general sym- 
pathy as Kirkaldy of Grange. While the ad- 
herents of the queen regarded him as the great 
champion of her cause and would not despam 
of It as long as he was alive, the opposite party 
remembered his gallant deeds, his soldierly 
frankness, kindness, and openness of heart the 
invaluable services he had done to the estab- 
lishment of the Reformation, and his consistent 
course until he was perverted by the counsels 
of Lethington. “He was humble, gentle, and 


meek like a lamb in the house, but like a lion 
m the fields; a lusty, stark, and well-propor- 
tioned personage; hardy and of a magnanimous, 
courage; secret and prudent in alfhis enter- 
prises, so that never one that he made or devised 
mislucked where he was present himself; and 
where he was victorious he was very merciful 
and natur^y Hberal, and enemy to greediness 
and ambition, and friend to all men "in ad ver- 
ity. Such is the portrait drawn of him by 
Sir Janies Melvil, who knew him well; and 
mch being his character, it was not wonderful 
that such high offers should have been made to- 
procure his deliverance. A hundred gentlemen, 
his friends and kinsmen, ofi’ered if he was set 
free to give their bond of manrent to the Earl 
of Morton and pay him two thousand pounds, 
with an annuity of three thousand marks; while 
Kmkaldy oflfered for his own part to place his. 
whole hentage at the regent’s disposal and pass 
into exile, and there remain until he was re- 
adied. These tempting ofiers were sent through 
Mr. David Lindsay, the minister of Leith, a cler- 
gyman devoted to martial exercises the same 
whom Knox had selected as his messenger to 
bear his dying charge to Kirkaldy in the castle, 
and who was now his counsellor and comforter 
when death was in prospect. The selection of 
such a congenial siiirit for this last sad office was 
a mark of delicate kindness and sympathy on the' 
part of the church which its maligners have en- 
tirely overlooked. Lindsay repaired to Morton 
wth the message; but the latter, after consult- 
ing with the commendator of Dunfermline and 
the clerk register, returned for answer that 
the people could not be satisfied nor the cause 
cleared and crowned but by the exemplary pun- 
ishment of that man. When the answer was- 
brought back Grange affectionately said to his 
messenger, “O Mr. David, for om- old friendship 
and for Christ’s sake leave me not !” His exe- 
cution was to be as summary as his condemna- 
tion; and when he was about to be led out on 
the 3d of August to the scaffold, which had 
been erected at the Cross, and saw the sun 
shining brightly, his countenance underwent a 
change of which Lindsay asked the cause. 
“Faith, Mr. David,” he replied, “I perceive 
well now that Mr. Knox was the true servant 
of^ God, and his threatenings to be accom- 
plished.” He remembered the express words 
of warning sent to him by the dying reformer, 
that if he persisted in holding out the castle he 
should be brought over the waUs with shame 
and hanged against the sun. He now desired 
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Lindaay to repeat the last -words that Knox 
ha,d spolceu of him; and he -was rejoiced to 
learn the lore that the reformer had still home 
for him, and the assurance he had expressed 
that there was still mercy for his soul. Thus 
died the brave soldier, humble, penitent, and 
rejoicing, although by an iniquitous and un- 
military execution; ■ndth him also suffemd his 
brother, James Kirkaldy; and, as if to make 
their deaths the more ignominious, James Mos- 
man and a person called Cockin, who had 
coined false money in the castle, were also 
hanged along with them.^ 

By the capture of the castle of Edinburgh 
and the death of Kirkaldy the cause of Mary in 
Scotland had neither rallying-point nor leader. 
Lord Home, after a short siclmess, died a pri- 
soner on the 3d of September; Sir Adam Gordon, 
a brave but merciless leader, whose successful 
exploits might have raised him to Kirkaldy’s 
place and influence, was obliged to retire to 
France ; and the Bishop of Dunkeld and Lord 
Coldiugbam were kept in close confinement. Of 


the officers and soldiers of the unfortunate 
queen the fate was similar to that which liefell 
their representatives nearly two centuries later, 
when they tried to re-establish the last of the 
Stuarts and were defeated in the attempt: find- 
ing their occupation gone in Scotland, they left 
the country, and as soldiers of fortune enlisted 
in the warn of Flanders and Sweden; but. few 
of them seem to have survived these wars or 
returned to their native homes. As for the 
castle of Edinbiu'gh, it was repaired by the 
regent, who placed in it George Douglas of 
Barkhead, his bastard brother, as its cairtain. 
Thus the war of Protestantism against Popery, 
impersonated in the Queen of Scots and her 
cause, was extinct, but only to give place to a 
new religious waifare in which Protestantism 
was to be divided against itself and tlie conflict 
conducted by different weapons and forms of 
strategy. It was now to be Presbyterianism 
against Episeoimcy, with royalty aw-ayed on the 
one side and the people on the other, and to 
experience a similtu- termination. 
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the general jjvosperity of the country, instead i 
■of retrograding, had heen steadily on the in- 
•crease. The cause of so unexpected a result is 
■to be sought in the Eeformation, by which fresh 
■energies were bi'ought into action, and a new 
history of the nation inaugurated. The religious 
and educational impulses of that gi’eat change 
had infused a new life into the people, under 
which the feudal power of the aristocracy was 
dissolving and a middle class rising up. While 
the former preponderance of the nobles was 
checked and counterpoised by the clergy, the 
people were learning both to think and act for 
themselves. The change produced in so shoi-t 
a time, and under such adverse cii'cnmstances 
as those of the late civil war, astonished the 
English ambassador, Killigrew, who thus ex- 
pressed himself upon the subject in a letter to 
Lord Burleigh ; “ Methiuks I see the noble- 
men's great credit decay in this country, and the 
barons, burrows, and such like, take more upon 
them ; the ministers and religion increase, and 
the desire in them to prevent the pi'actices of 
the Papists ; the number of able men for service 
very great, and well furnished both on horse and 
foot ; their navy so augmented, as it is a thing 
almost incredible.” His astonishment in the 
following year (1673) was doubled when he saw 
how quickly the wounds of the civil war had 
been healed, so as scarcely to leave a trace of its 
■existence ; how conscious the people had become 
of their own energies, and how diligently they 
were applying them ; and how gi’eatly the na- 
tional resources had been increasing through 
this unwonted industrial stir and activity.^ To 
a progress that had been made under such un- 
toward circumstances nothing was needed in 
addition to the general pacification but a just, 
clement, and energetic government to bring it 
to a rapid maturity. But this advantage was 
.still denied, and the benefits that were sought 
had to be won, as before, step by step through 
danger, diflficulty, and opposition. Such was the 
doom of Scotland, and in this way only her 
national character was to be confirmed. 

The first proceeding of Morton after the estab- 
lishment of peace was to compose the troubles 
of the Border; and for this purpose he entei*ed 
into an agi-eement with Sir J ohn Forster, war- 
den of the English mai’ches, who was to bestir 
himself on the English border in coincidence 
with his own invasion of the marauders, by 
which they would be inclosed within the toils. 
Morton then issued his proclamation for all the 
able-bodied male inhabitants of Edinburgh to 
meet him at Peebles with twenty days’ provi- 
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sions ; but these citizens, who had now learned 
the value of time, compromised with the regent 
for exemption from this Border service by <an 
assessment in money.^ Having thus obtained 
the means of let^ying soldiers, he advanced from 
Peebles on the 25th of August (1573) with an 
army of 4000 men. This was a force which the 
Border tribes could not resist, and his summary 
proceedings in destroying houses and cornfields, 
and plundering the possessions of the rebels, 
quickly reduced them to submit, and give hos- 
tages for their future obedience. After having 
restored order in the troubled districts, and ap- 
pointed new wardens of the marches in whom 
he could confide, the regent retiu'ued to Edin- 
burgh.® 

These were worthy deeds for the restoration 
of quiet and the promotion of the general com- 
fort; and had the course been pi-opeiiy followed 
the regent would have confii'med his government 
and secured himself in the aftections of the 
people. But his besetting iniquity was avarice; 
and this ignoble tendency, which had grown with 
his years, made him indifterent to the general 
odium which his exactions had created. Find- 
ing that the citizens of Edinburgh were now 
worth pillaging he compelled the craftsmen, and 
burgesses who had remained in the city instead 
of migrating to Leith during the late commo- 
tions, to compound for their lives as rebels by 
the payment of a fine, the poorest being rated 
at not less than twenty merks ; and when this 
forfeiture should have been divided between the 
government and those citizens whose houses had 
been destroyed by the queen’s party, Morton 
swept the whole into his own coffers.^ He was 
indefatigable in punishing offenders; but it was 
by fine rather than death or imprisonment, so 
that the punishment might redound to his own 
profit. In like manner, while he collected the 
roytil rents, he kept the larger portion to him- 
self and assigned a small portion for the king’s 
establishment; and the same course he pursued 
in the matter of crown wards and their mar- 
riages, of which he made a gainful traffic. “He 
had greater luck,” observes the old historian, 
“than any three kings had before him in so 
short a space.” From the same avaricious spirit 
he debased the coinage, by which the value of 
hardheads was reduced from three-halfpence to 
a penny, and jffacks from fourpence to twopence, 
an evil which fell upon the people at large, and 
procured for him univei’sal rage and hatred. He 
had in his employ, we are told, interpreters, men 
cmming in the law, who could easily convert an 
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offence into one of treason; and “componetors,” ' 
men wlio witli equal facility could compound 
with the offenders and make them pay heavily 
for their paa-don ; and the money thus exacted 
behoved to be paid in fine gold or silver. No 
talent, however great, and no public services, 
however valuable, could atone for such unjust 
and oppre.ssive greediness.^ 

But the most unwise, ungenerous, and dan- 
gerous of all Morton’s aggressions was that which 
he made upon the church itself to gratify his 
insatiable craving. He had strengthened him- 
self by its support while he had emdched him- 
self with its phmder; but not content with this, 
and blind to the danger of provoking so for- 
midable a power, he ventured to assail its liber- 
ties, and even to subvert its constitution, that 
he might enrich himself by the change. The 
old race of bishops had been only tolerated 
through necessity by the new Presbyterian 
spirit, which was impatient of their presence, 
and had only endured it under the promise that 
the episcopal institution itself should perish in 
Scotland with the demise of the present occu- 
pants. But, on the execution of the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, Morton in 1572 had elevated 
John Douglas, a creature of his own, to the 
charge notwithstanding the opposition of Knox, 
who refused to inaugurate the prelate and pro- 
nounced anathema both on the giver and re- 
ceiver; and the archbishop thus installed was to 
collect the rents and dues of the office, and hand 
them over to his pateon, I’eceiving in return a 
moderate allowance for his stewardship. This 
example was so tempting, that those nobles who 
were like-minded with Morton followed it, and 
a new race of prelates rose, who, under the name 
of Tulchan bishops, were content with the title 
and a percentage of the revenues, the principal 
of which was enjoyed by their masters. An- 
other plan of Morton’s, by which he might at 
once gratify his avarice and hold the ministers 
in subjection, was to obtain the control of the 
revenue which had been assigned to them by 
parliament. Under the plea, therefore, that 
their scanty allotment from the thirds of the 
benefices was irregularly collected and scantily 
paid, he persuaded the clergy to resign the 
management of this fund into his own hands, so 
that he might make the stipend local, and pay- 
able to the person by whom the clerical duties 
of the parish were discharged. In an evil hour 
for themselves the ministers consented, and soon 
had cause to repent of their confidence; for, 
after appointing two, three, or four charges to 
one minister, in each of which he was to preach 
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by turns, and placing in each of these parishes 
a reader to officiate in the absence of the minis- 
tei', on a miserable stipend of twenty or forty 
pounds Scote, the regent kept the rest of the 
“thirds” for his own behoof. The ministers, 
complained of this fraudulent transaction, but 
in vain ; they were at first put off with delays, 
and afterwards told that the appointment of 
stipends did not properly belong to them, but 
to the regent and council.'-^ 

While Morton was thus using every means tO' 
enrich himself at the expense of the church and 
the people at large he was not inattentive to 
Elizabeth, whose cause he had so ably served as. 
long as she was willing to pay for his good offices. 
The country, indeed, was now at peace, and his 
own authority established ; but still he did not 
cease to importune the English queen for fresh 
subsidies; and to second these unwelcome ap- 
plications he represented his scanty revenue as 
compared with his large outlays for the main- 
tenance of public order, and hinted at the danger 
which was menaced from France, and the neces- 
sity of having funds to counteract it. Sir Adam 
Gordon, the formidable guerilla leader of Queen 
Mary’s forces and her lieutenant in the north, 
was now at the French court, and was there 
earnest in proposing to conduct an expedition 
for the overthrow of the king’s government in 
Scotland. Elizabeth was alarmed at these in- 
timations ; but, instead of sending money, she- 
despatched her ambassador Killigrew into Scot- 
land to {iscertain the I'eal state of affairs and the 
inclination of the people towards England. He 
found the regent discontented at her refusal of 
supplies, and the people resentful at some late 
piracies of Englishmen upon Scottish merchant 
ships notwithstanding the peace between the 
two countries. And not the least interesting 
pai't of his communication was that respecting 
the young king, as yet only seven years old, but 
upon whose chai-acter so much dej)ended both 
for Scotland and England. The account which 
Killigrew wi'ote to Walsingham of the future- 
sovereign of their country was as follows: — ■“! 
have been at Stirling to visit the king in her 
majesty’s name, and met by the way the Coun- 
tess of Mar coming to Edinburgh, to whom I 
did her majesty’s commendations. The king 
seemed tr j very glad to liear from her ma- 
jesty, and would use pretty speeches ; as how 
much he was hound imto her majesty, yea, more 
than to his own mother. And at my departure 
he prayed me to thank her majesty for the good 
remembrance she had of him ; and further de- 
sired me to make his hearty commeudatiou.s unto 
her majesty. His grace is well grown both in 
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body and spirit since I was last here. He 
speaketli the French tongue marVellons well; 
and that -Iphich seems strange to me, he was 
able extempore (which he did before me) to read 
a chapter of the Bible out of Latin into French, 
and out of Fi’ench after into English, as few 
men could have added anything to his transla- 
tion. His schoolmasters, Mi*. George Buchanan 
and Ml*. Peter Young, rare men, caused me to 
appoint the king what chapter I would; and so 
did I, whereby I perceived it was not studied 
for. : They also made his highness dance before 
me, which he likewise did with a very good 
grace ; a prince sure of great hope, if God send 
him life.’' ^ In this account of the boy we see 
much of the future king. His remarkable 
memory and aptitude for languages were suffi- 
cient to inspire the Englishman with hope that 
all his other intellectual powers must be in due 
conformity; for the time had not yet fully ar- 
rived that was to show how men might be ac- 
complished in Latin and Greek, and yet be fools 
and ignorant notwithstanding. It is to be feared 
also that the ambassador, carried away by his 
admiration, gave an amount of credit to the young- 
king’s dancing which it could scarcely have 
merited, and this to please his mistress, who 
was herself attached to the exercise, and prized 
a good dancer almost as much as she did a good 
statesman. From what we learn of the figure 
and legs of James VI. we can scarcely hold it 
possible that he was -worthy of this part of the 
Englishman’s commendation. 

A longer stay of Killigrew in the country 
convinced him that in the state of Scotland 
there was good cause for alarm in behalf of 
English interests. The concord in which all 
parties were hai’monizing, and the rapid increase 
of commercial prosperity, had inspired the na- 
tion with feelings of independence that made 
them indifferent to English aid, while the pira- 
cies which had heen committed upon their mer- 
chantmen had converted their former amity into 
positive dislike. Morton, also, instead of pro- 
fessing his former subserviency to Elizabeth’s 
interests, complained of her refusals to supply 
him with money, and recapitulated the various 
grievances which the country had of late sus- 
tained from England. It was useless for him, 
the ambassador added, to negotiate with the 
regent and the nobles, or make a longer stay in 
the country, unless the services required of them 
were fully recompensed ; and as he knew that 
this -was not likely to be done, he solicited his 
recall. He was, however, commanded to re- 
main until he had ascertained the regent’s mind 
upon “the great matter,” which has been as- 
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sumed to be the former proposal of putting 
Mary to death in Scotland by summary execu- 
tion; but, however this may have been, the 
information upon the subject is so scanty and 
ambiguous that nothing can be founded upon 
it.^ On KiUigrew’s return to England he en- 
deavoured to alarm his mistress -with accounts 
of the danger to which Protestantism was ex- 
posed by the increasing intrigues of the French 
in Scotland; and these x-epresentations were 
strengthened by the despatches which continued 
to be sent by the Scottish regent and the re- 
monstrances of her own wisest councillors. But 
Elizabeth was now in one of her woman’s moods^ 
in which the cares of the state and the devices 
of policy were allowed to go to sleep. Her hand 
was sought in mai'riage by the Duke of Alengon, 
and Elizabeth was indulging in that coquettish 
flirting which she loved as dearly as the con- 
quest of a kingdom or the success of a political 
negotiation. Under this hallucination she con- 
tinued until the lioness was roused within her 
by tidings from Scotland which had been accu- 
mulating from day to day, and which Burleigh 
now laid before her, with vehement entreaties 
that she would arrest the impending evils and 
prevent a breach of the Scottish alliance. Mor- 
ton, offended with her refusals and delays, was 
allying himself with the party in Scotland that 
was in the interests of France, was manifesting 
his new leanings by propitiating the Hamiltons, 
and was plotting to get the young king whoUy 
into his o-wn hands. These tidings, which ex- 
cited the alarm of Elizabeth and showed the 
necessity of instant action, were followed by 
an event that threatened to end aU friendly 
negotiation by the commencement of a new 
war. 

According to the old custom of Border justice 
the English and Scottish wardens were wont to 
hold a monthly meeting for the maintenance of 
peace and justice on either side, and the sur- 
render of criminals who had fled from the one 
country to the other. On the 7th of July, 1576, 
when a meeting of this kind was held, Sir John 
Carmichael, the warden of Liddesdale, gave up 
to Sir John Forster, English warden of the 
Middle Marches, the prisoners of the other 
country whom he had apprehended, and de- 
sired that those from Scotland should be sur- 
rendered in return; but this Forster refused, 
alleging that enough of business had been done 
for one day. On the demand being repeated he 
parried it with frivolous excuses, on ivhich hot 
words ensued, and in the midst of the alterca- 
tion Forster told Carmichael that he was no 
mate for him. This was a welcome signal of 
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battle to their follo-wers; but iu the skirmish, 
that ensued the Scots, who were the smaller 
party, were driven off the field by a shower of 
arrows. They fled towards Jedburgh, but be- 
fore they had goae half a mile they were met 
by a body of their friends coming to their 
assistance, upon which they rallied, returned to 
the fight, and routed the English in turn, kiU- 
ing a son of the Earl of Bedford, Sir John 
Heron, keeper of Tynedale, and twenty -four 
soldiers, and takmg three hundred prisoners, 
among whom were Sir John Forster himself, 
Sir Francis Bussell, Sir Cuthbert Collingwood, 
and about thirty landed gentlemen. 

On the prisoners being brought to Morton, 
although they had violated the truce they were 
received with courtesy and kindness and treated 
not as enemies and prisoners but as visitors, 
and in a few days after they were all set at 
liberty with the exception of Forster, the lord 
warden. The regent also wrote to the English 
queen expressing his regret at the occurrence 
and his readiness to afford redress, upon which 
she desired him to repair to Lord Huntingdon, 
her president of the north, and adjust the 
matter with him hy a personal conference. It 
was now the turn of Morton to take fire; it was 
unworthy of his dignity as Eegent of Scotland 
to comply with such a demand, and he offered 
to send the justice clerk iu his stead to arrange 
a meeting within the Scottish boundary. The 
indignation of Elizabeth at this proposal was 
boundless, and the remonstrance which she 
chai’ged her ambassador, Elilligrew, to deliver 
in reply might have been followed by a national 
war. She expressed her astonishment at the 
unreasonableness of his refusal and the arro- 
gance of his demands; reproached him for his 
assumption of the airs of royalty; and after 
charging him to confer with the Eaid of Hun- 
tingdon at the boundary road on the marches 
near Berwick she reminded him that the former 
regent, Moi'ay, had come first to York and 
afterwards to London at her summons. Al- 
though this fierce message was somewhat soft- 
ened by the bearer there was enough to excite 
alarm in Morton, who not only met the English 
president at the place appointed but sent Sir 
John Carmichael to London to ask pardon of 
Elizabeth. The queen received him graciously, 
and thus a dangerous quarrel which the pi’ide 
of Forster had kindled and that of the regent 
aggravated was smothered hy the far gi'eater 
pride of Elizabeth, which few sovereigns could 
have matched. Tlie trouble which this Border 
insurrection could occasion, and the regret with 
which it was viewed by the natives of both 
kingdoms, were indicative of the peaceful spirit 
that had already been established between them 
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and the possibility of its ripening into a still 
closer alliance.^ 

Amidst this general pacification of the coun- 
try and the strict control maintained upon the 
Bordem the administration of Morton still con- 
tinued to be unpopular. This could scarcely 
have been otherwise in consequence of his op- 
pressive avarice, that grew with the increasing 
prosperity of the country and became more un- 
scrupulous iu its modes of gratification. Under 
this disposition public justice was perverted in 
every form; pretexts for prosecutions were mul- 
tiplied; and although executions were unwont- 
edly rare, it was- only because those who would 
have been condemned to imprisonment or the 
gaUows were visited by the more profitable 
punishment of fine and forfeiture. One instance 
in which his avarice overreached itself may he 
specified as characteristic of his proceedings. 
The Earl of Orkney had made overtures to the 
King of Denmark for the restoration of his 
islands to the Danish crown on receiving a satis- 
factory equivalent ; hut this negotiation was 
not managed so secretly as to escape the know- 
ledge of the regent, who caused the earl to he 
arrested and confined in the castle of Edin- 
burgh. The crime of the Earl of Orkney was 
accounted nothing less than treason ; hut in- 
stead of bringing him to trial Morton kept him 
in close ward, and so worked upon his fears 
that the earl was willing to compound for his 
life by a considerable pecuniary sacrifice. But 
this willingness only quickened the greed of 
Morton, who with every fresh offer of the other 
continued to rise in his demands until he had 
evidently lost the power of stopping at any 
specified point ; and the result was that the ne- 
gotiation was continued so long that Morton's 
regency expired and he got nothing.^ 

Another affair occurred at this time in which 
the crafty regent still more grossly outwitted 
himself, and in a way that was still more per- 
nicious to his own interests. A Highland ma- 
rauder of the county of Argyle having been 
apprehended in Athole, was sentenced to he 
hanged, but was spared through the solicita- 
tions of his chief, who became surety for the 
man's good behaviour and that he should not 
offend in all time coming. But no sooner was 
the reiver set free than he resumed his depre- 
dations in Athole more violently than before, 
adding to wholesale plundering several acts of 
homicide, after which, he retired into the Argyle 
country with his booty. The Earl of Athole com- 
plained of these violations to the Earl of Argyle, 
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and demanded tliat tlie offender should be re- 
turned into lii.s hands to suffer according to law; 
and on Argyle’s refusal an open war was com- 
menced between these two powerful chiefs by 
which the whole of the north of Scotland might 
have been thrown into anarchy and strife but for 
the stern interference of the regent, who com- 
manded them, under pain of treason, to suspend 
hostilities and commit the cause to his adjudi- 
cation. Thus far his proceeding was that of an 
upright governor, but in the exercise of the office 
of judge he endeavoured to turn the quarrel to 
his own personsd in’ofit. After consulting with 
his lawyers in Edinburgh, Morton, wffio bore 
no good-will to either pai'ty, resolved to punish 
both alike by a heavy fine, the one for resetting 
a notorious malefactor and the other for con- 
voking the king’s lieges in warlike array against 
the acts of parliament. Nothing remained for 
the execution of this hopeful scheme but to 
summon their personal appearance in Edin- 
burgh, where, as soon as they andved, Morton 
intended to throw them into prison ; hut fortu- 
nately for themselves the earls received private 
intelligence from court of the treatment that 
awaited them, and instead of repamng to the 
capital they remained at home, compounded 
their difference, and entered into a close league 
against their common enemy.^ 

This alliance between two such powerful earls, 
who possessed between them the command of 
nearly the whole of the north of Scotland, -was 
strong enough to shake the government of the 
regent. Nor had they long to wait for an oppor- 
tunity — one, also, by which they could not only 
punish them chief enemy, but signalize their 
loyalty and increase their political importance. 
At this time the young king, now twelve years 
of age, was still residing at Stirling Castle un- 
der the guardianship of Alexander Erskine, his 
governor and commander of the fortress ; while 
Morton, who disliked this arrangement, was 
plotting to have the person of James in his own 
power, and to give the keeping of the castle to 
one of his own favourites. Erskine, who was 
made aware of this design, and whose character 
stood high with all parties, sent secretly to the 
Earls of Athole and Argyle inviting them to 
come to Stirling, whei-e the king himself would 
hear their complaints against the regent. Mor- 
ton was terrified at this strong coalition, unpopu- 
lar as his government had now become, and his 
perplexity was increased by the interference of 
the Queen of England, who advised him, under 
pain of her displeasure, to breed no factions or 
quarrels among the nohiUty, and reconcile him- 
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self to those with whom he was at variance.- It 
was evident to himself as well as to Elizabeth 
that his regency would soon exphe, and that 
James, under the advice of his new counsel- 
lors, would not be content to remain in a state 
of pupilage. The only question with him was 
the time and way in which he should resign his 
office, and the means by which he should con- 
tinue to guide the young king and maintain his 
ascendency in the state when he was no longer 
regent. Bnt such were the rapid proceedings 
of his opponents that while he thus deliberated 
the power of choice was taken from him. On 
the 4th of March, 1578, the Earl of Argyle 
arrived at Stirling with his ordinary attem 
dance as if he had been on a visit of ceremony. 
He repaired to the castle and was admitted to 
the presence of James; and no sooner was this 
done than he complained to his majesty of the 
i-egent’s unjust conduct not only to himself hut 
the nobility in general, and to all classes of the 
people, and urged the young king to take the 
government upon, himself, as the only means 
of freeing the country from Morton’s tyranny. 
This appeal was seconded by Alexander Erskine, 
his governor; by George Buchanan, his precep- 
tor; by several lords of the discontented party; 
and finally by the Earl of Athole, who ai'rived 
to second the appeal of Argyle and throw his 
influence into the scale. An application of 
such weight and so agreeable to the wishes of 
the young sovex’eign soon obtained his assent. 
Scarcely, however, had this been expressed when 
an angry letter arrived from Morton, who had 
been advertised of this strange meeting; and 
after complaining of the proceedings of the 
lords as unjust both to the king and himself, 
he demanded that they should be punished, 
and if this was refused that his resignation or 
the regency should be accepted. This menace 
brought matters to a conclusion, but in a way 
different from that intended : the offer was in- 
stantly accepted, and in a convention summoned 
for the purpose the demission of the regency 
and the king’s intention to take the government 
'upon himself were formally announced. It was 
now too late for Morton to retract, and he not 
only resigned his office with an air of willing- 
ness but attended at the Cross of Edinburgh, 
where his demission was proclaimed by sound 
of trumpet. He then passed over to Fife and 
took up his residence in the castle of Lochleven, 
where he devoted himself wholly to the occupa- 
tions of gardening. It was a suspicious change, 
an unnatural tranquillity, of which his enemies 
had good cause to be afraid, but by which they 
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allowed themselves to be deceived. "WTiile bis 
cares were apparently engrossed by a struggle 
against a barren soil and bleak atmosphere, they 
little thought of the more congenial struggle for 
which he was preparing and the plana he was 
laying for their suppression or destruction.^ 

Among the happy changes which were ex- 
pected from the Earl of Morton’s demission 
none was anticipated so confidently as the re- 
covery of the liberties of tbe church. Of the 
soundness of his Protestantism not a doubt was 
entertained, and the chief popularity which he 
had enjoyed during his regency arose from 
the vigour with which he had suppressed the 
advances of Popery and checked the most 
powerful of its supporters. But on the other 
hand his attempts to engraft an Episcopal polity 
upon the national Protestantism, and the Tul- 
chan bishops, mei’e effigies of straw and calf- 
skin through which he drained the church to 
pamper hia own avarice, more than counter- 
balanced his services as a champion of the Re- 
formation. They knew that he had no consci- 
entious zeal for the prelatic form of government, 
and that he regarded bishops merely as conve- 
nient collectors of the church-rents for his owm 
advantage; but this sordid motive, which de- 
prived the pi'oceeding of half its danger and 
allowed a prospect of delivei'auce, only added 
contempt to the geuei'al dislike. We have al- 
ready noticed the hostility of John Knox to the 
episcopal office, and his expression of it when 
Mr. John Douglas was appointed Archbishop 
of St. Andi'ews in 1672. The feeling was stiU 
more largely shown by Mr. Patrick Adamson 
when preaching before the earl himself and the 
archbishop, upon the admission of the latter into 
his new office. “ There are,” he said, “three sorts 
of bishops: my lord bishop, my lord’s bishop, and 
the Lord’s bishop. My lord bishop was in time 
of Papistry; my lord’s bishop is now, when 
my lord getteth the benefice, and the bishop 
serveth for a portion out of the benefice, to make 
my lord’s title sure; the Lord’s bishop is the 
true mini.ster of the gospel.” The disappointed 
preacher, who had MmseM expected the office 
and who afterwards became “my lord’s bishop” 
in reality, was aware how aptly the congrega- 
tion could apply the doctrine, and imder which 
of these categories his successful rival would be 
enrolled.^ 

In the meantime the church was not I’emiss 
in vindicating its Presbyterian character by its 
protest against those dignitaries, and endeavours 
to he rid of them; and Morton, provoked by 
these attempts, at last declared in a rage that 
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there would be no peace or order in the country 
until some of the more zealous ministers were 
hanged. In 1575, when the anti-prelatic wrarv 
was at the hottest, Andrew Melvil arrived in 
Scotland. His learning, which equalled that of 
the best scholars of the age, his resolute energy, 
in which he was scarcely inferior to Knox him- 
self, his eloquence, and even his sarcastic humour, 
fitted him for such a crisis ; while his intimacy 
with Beza and other reformers on the Continent, 
and especially in Geneva, had familiarized him 
with the presbyterian model, and convinced him 
that it came nearest to the institution of the- 
apostles themselves. Morton, aware of his char- 
acter, endeavoured to win him over by appoint- 
ing him his domestic chaplain, with the view 
of afterwards transfeiring him to a bishopric; 
hut Melvil, whose wishes at this time were 
directed to the cause of education, refused the 
offer, and was afterwards appointed principal of 
the Univei'sity of Glasgow. His services, how- 
ever, were soon in requisition for the church ; 
and of all the opponents of prelacy, none was 
found more determined or more able. The 
regent now tried to bribe him anew with the 
offer of the parsonage of Govan, near Glasgow, 
one of the richest benefices in the church ; but 
Melvil not only refused, but afterwards pro- 
cured that its I’ents should be devoted to the 
benefit of education and support of the college 
of Glasgow.^ At last when the episcopal con- 
troversy had been discussed in the General 
Assembly, it was resolved that a new book of 
polity, chiefly in reference to the late innova- 
tions, should he drawn up; and this being done 
in 1577, it was resolved to present tbe book for 
the regent’s confirmation. This was not, how- 
howevei’, so easily to be won, and during the 
delay that followed, those intrigues of the nobles 
occurred by which Morton was dispossessed of 
the regency. 

By the act of Queen Mary’s demission the 
administration of the government by regents 
was to continue until the king had reached his 
seventeenth year; but as he was now only in 
his thirteenth, a council of twelve was appointed, 
by whom, or at least by four of their numbei’, 
all the king’s lettei’s were to he countersigned. 
In consequence of the death of Lord Glammis, 
the chancellor, who was slain in a common 
skirmish in the streets of Edinbui'gh by an 
accidental pistol-shot, the chancellorship was 
conferred upon the Earl of Athole, an appoint- 
ment that excited the alarm of the people, as 
the earl was a Papist, and they now began to 
regret the I'etirement of Morton, who, with ail 
his faults, had been an unflinching defender of 
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tlie cliurcli from Popery. Another religious 
grievance wa-s the admission of the Earls of 
C’aithne.s3 and Eglinton, and Lord Ogilvie, into 
the council, although they were strongly sus- 
pected of a leaning towards Rome. These ob- 
noxious appointments, and the revolution, of 
feeling they had created in his behalf, were not 
unobserved by Morton in his solitude, whose 
mind, “ while he was making the alleys of the 
garden even, was occupied in the meantime 
upon crooked paths.” ^ His return to all his for- 
mer power and influence, if not to the regency 
itself, was thus facilitated, and he was not a 
man to neglect the opportunity. He accordingly 
dealt with his young nephew, the Earl of Mar, 
who was head of the Erskines, and represented 
to him that being now of age he ought by 
hereditary right to be governor of the castle of 
Stirling, but that this office continued to he 
usurped by his uncle, Alexander Erskine, who 
not only bore the title of Master of Mar, but 
acted as if be wei'e the representative of the 
family. This ■was enough to fii'e the jealous 
pride of the young nobleman, who resolved to 
right himself by taking possession of the castle 
.and the person of the young king. He accord- 
ingly rode back to the castle, which was his 
usual residence, and on the following morning, 
the 25th of April, he rose about five o’clock with 
his retinue, pi'etending he was going out to hunt. 
Unsuspicious of fraud, Alexander Erskine came 
with the keys to unlock the gates, hut was im- 
mediately set upon by the Abbots of Cambus- 
kennetli and Dryburgb, the natural brothers of 
the earl j and in the scuffle that ensued Erskine 
and the few servants who accompanied him 
were forcibly ejected from the castle. After this 
.seizure the gates of the castle were locked, and 
none permitted to enter except by the license 
of the new occupants.^ 

As soon as tidings of this event had reached 
Edinburgh the lords of council resolved to re- 
pair to Stirling; and to aid them in the rescue 
or protection of the king, they were furnished 
by the city with several companies of soldiers. 
Just, however, as they were about to set out 
they were stopped by letters from the king him- 
self, assuring them that the whole matter was 
merely a private quarrel between the members 
of tbe family of Mar, whom he could easily re- 
concile, and willed them to come in a day or two 
in a peaceful maimer, to assist in the reconcilia- 
tion. Deceived by these assurances, which they 
might have suspected to be given upon com- 
pulsion, they delayed their journey; but when 
at last they arrived in Stirling, the Earl of Mar 


would not allo'w them to enter the castle in a 
body, but only one at a time. Indignant at this 
refusal they held a council, and while they pre- 
vented any warlike concourse to Stirling by a 
proclamation that no earl should enter the town 
with more than twenty-four attendants, a lord, 
with more than sixteen, or a bar-on with six> 
they issued secret orders for their own forces to 
be in readiness. To keep up this appearance of 
amity until they could decide the controversy 
by arms they also agreed that the Eaii of Mar 
should retain the keeping of the king’s person 
until the parliament was assembled, on condi- 
tion that four earls should pledge for his fidelity. 
But in the meantime the secret master- con- 
spirator was at woi-k to outwit both parties 
alike and turn their devices to his own advan- 
tage. Morton had left his seclusion of Loch- 
leven, and returned with the professions of a 
peacemaker to Dalkeith. He invited four of each 
faction to meet him at Craigmillar on the 23d 
of May for a peaceful settlement of these affairs; 
and having agreed that on the morrow he 
should ride with them to Stirling and submit 
these proposals to his majesty, he entertained 
them at Dalkeith, from which, after dinner and 
supper, they i-eturned at night to Edinburgh. 
But on the morning, and long before they had 
slejit off the effects of his double entertainment, 
he posted alone to Stirling, easily obtained ad- 
mission for himself and his retinue from his 
nephew, the Earl of Mar, and being afterwards 
joined by fresh detachments of his followers he 
was soon so sti'ong that he was keeper both of 
tbe king and fortress, while Mar was nothing 
more than his lieutenant.^ 

On the 10th of June a convention was held at 
Stirling. The I'emembrance of Morton’s hos- 
pitality at Dalkeith, and the uses he had made 
of it, had so highly excited the indignation of 
the nobles that they were ready to muster their 
forces; while Morton, apprehensive of the con- 
sequences, kept himself within the protection of 
the castle, and would not venture into the town. 
In this strange state of both parties the time for 
the opening of the parliament was approaching; 
but Morton, wbo alike feared to leave tbe king 
or to go to Edinburgh, where his enemies were 
so numerous, prevailed upon the young sovereign 
to have the place of its meeting changed from 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh to the great hall in 
Stirling Castle. This proposed transference ex- 
cited the indignation of the lords of the other 
party, and Argyle, Athole, Montrose, Lyndsay, 
Ogilvie, Maxwell, and Herries protested, that as 
Morton had both the king and fortress in his 
keeping, the members could not declare their 
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sentiments freely, and that such a meeting could 
only he a mockery and no free parliament. 

Unchecked by so strong an opposition and 
such reasonable objections the parliament was 
opened in Stirling Castle on the 16th of July, 
the king himself attending it in his royal robes, 
and with the “honours” carried before him, 
while the members of the three estates took 
their appointed places. But with these also 
appeared the Earl of Montrose, and the Lords 
Lyndsay and Orlcney, as representatives of the 
dissentient party j and as soon as a short speech 
from the king had ended the stern, rough, fear- 
less Lyndsay rose up to execute his commission. 
Presenting the letters of his pai'ty to the king, 
and desiring that they should be publicly read 
and inserted in the recoi'ds, he protested in their 
names that this was not a free parliament, being 
held within a castle and place of strength; that 
its decisions co\ild not have the authority of a 
parliament, but be null and of no ejffect ; and 
that for anything done in it against the noble- 
men protesting, or against their heirs, successors, 
or posterity, they should have redress by the 
course of common law. At this interruption 
Morton, who occupied the place of chancellor, 
commanded the three protesting lox-ds to sit 
down; but this they refused except at his ma- 
jesty’s order; and on the king repeating the 
command they complied, but took instruments 
that they sat down only in obedience to the 
sovereign. After a sermon from John Dun- 
canson, the king’s ministei', and a harangue fi-orn 
Morton announcing the principal topics that 
wei’e to be discussed in the present parliament, 
the Lords of the Articles were chosen; but here 
Lyndsay again broke in and protested against 
their election. Incensed at the pertinacity of 
his old associate Morton exclaimed, “You may 
thank God that the king is young ! ” “My lord,” 
med the other, “ I have done as good service to 
his grace in Lis minority as any who are here, 
and I am as ready to serve him in his majority 
as I was in his minority.” Seeing that the old 
lord was not to be put clown Morton whispered 
something into the king’s ear, at which his ma- 
jesty blushed, and exclaimed in faltering accents, 
“Lest any man should judge this not to be a free 
parliament,! declare it to be free; and those that 
love me will think fxs I think.” Two days after 
a regular proclamation was made at the Cross of 
Stirling, declaring the parliament to be free and 
open, and prohibiting all who were bound to 
give attendance there to depart, and at the same 
time the three protesters were accused before 
the Lords of Articles of innovation and seditious 
disturbance, and commanded to confine them- 
selves to their lodgings. But notwithstanding 
this charge the Eaii of Montrose stole away 
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privately to Edinburgh, and was soon afterwards 
followed by Lord Lyndsay.^ 

The business of a parliament assembled under 
such circumstances was not likely to give general 
satisfaction; and of all parties the representa- 
tives of the chux’ch had the greatest cause to be 
dissatisfied. After much labour and consulta- 
tion the new Bool' of Policy had been completed, 
and nothing was wanting but its ratification by 
the king and parliament. Here, however, the 
Lords of Articles alleged that the subjects were- 
so weighty that the parliamentary sittings could 
not be continued long enough for their due con- 
sideration, and that a deputation should be ap- 
pointed for examination and approval after the 
parliament had been dissolved. This delay, 
which might be indefinitely procrastinated, was 
refused by the commissioners of the kirk, w^ho 
x’epresented that the whole book had been agi’eed 
upon by the church, except four heads which 
did not require much disputation; and they ac- 
cordingly requested, that with the exception of 
these all the other heads should be ratified. A 
middle course was then proposed ; it was, that 
twelve persons should be chosen, out of which 
number the parliament should appoint six, for 
the revision of the book of its policy previous to- 
its ratification ; but to this proposal the church 
commissioners answered, that they had no au- 
thority to make any such concession. They 
added, that it was the province of the General 
Assembly to collect out of the Scriptures a form 
of ecclesiastical discipline and polity, and pre- 
sent it to the pi'ince for confirmation as a law 
proceeding from God, but that it became not 
the iDi'ince to prescribe a polity for the kirk; and 
that if parliament appointed any of its own 
members to sit in judgment upon it according 
to the plan px'opoaed, they would not consent 
to it. At this bold Presbyterian refusal the lords 
were indignant, for they thouglit that the king 
might appoint whomsoever he pleased for the 
commission, and fix the law for the church ac- 
cording as they might advise. They therefore 
appointed twenty-four commissioners by their 
own authority, who were to examine the Book 
of Policy and I’eport to the next parliament.® 
On the last day of sitting (July 25) the Earl of 
Morton’s demission of the regency and the king’s 
acceptation of the government in his own person 
were confirmed, and also the establishment of a 
new council, under whose advice his majesty was 
to act, with Morton at its head. Thus, with the 
exception of the empty title of regent, for which 
he cared little, the ambitious eaii had apparently 
secured all his former power and authority. 
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It was not, however, to be expected that the 
enemies of this parliament would confine them- 
selves to an empty protest. They were indignant 
at the treatment wliich their representatives had 
received at Stirling j and when the Earl of Mon- 
trose arrived in Edinburgh after his escape from 
durance, a report was propagated that he was 
the bearer of a secret letter from the king com- 
plaining of the bondage in which he was held 
by Morton, and commissioning the lords in 
Edinburgh to rise in arms for his deliverance. 
They were not slow to exercise such a commis- 
sion, and as many of the citizens were offended 
with the transference of the parliament from the 
capital they seconded the call, and were in readi- 
ness to march to Stirling. On the other hand, 
the party who acted in the name of the king 
issued the usual royal summons to the counties, 
commanding the feudal militia to he in readi- 
ness for the king’s service ; the Earl of Angus 
was proclaimed his majesty’s lieutenant; and 
the Earls of Athole and Argyle were commanded 
to leave Edinburgh within the space of twenty- 
four hours under pain of treason. The king also 
published a pi*oclamation declaring that he re- 
mained in Stirling by his own choice, that he 
had issued no request either verbally or by writ- 
ing for his deliverance, and commanding all his 
subjects to live peacefully, aiid not be misled 
by such false misrepresentations. But this pro- 
clamation was not allowed to be published in 
Edinburgh, and its only effect was to hasten the 
proceedings of the lords, who marched from the 
capital on the 11th of August, although with 
not more than one thousand men. At Falkii-k, 
however, they were so strongly reinforced that 
their numbers were increased to an army of 
7000; and among the banners under which they 
mustered was one displayed by the men of 
Merse and Teviotdale, of blue sarcenet, on which 
was painted a boy within a gi’ating, with the 
motto, “ Lihei’ty I crave, and cannot it have,” 
and beneath it the answer of the soldiers, that 
they would die to set him free. It was not the 
first time that the young king’s picture had been 
displayed on a battle-field to kindle the chival- 
rous loyalty of his adherents. During their 
formidable preparations the party of Morton, 
also acting in the king’s name, bad been equally 
alert, and were able to confront their opponents 
with five thousand men under the Earl of Angus; 
and though inferior in number the dispaiity was 
compensated by their superiority in cavalry, and 
the greater gathering of gentlem en distinguished 
by activity, spirit, and resolution who were 
arrayed on their side.^ 

A desperate conflict was now imminent, and 


seemed to be inevitable, nor was a prelude want- 
ing that, more than any trumpet-signal, would 
have lately sufficed for the onset. While the 
armies were drawn up in order of battle, Tait, 
a Teviotdale man, and follower of the Laird of 
Cessford, rode from the ranks and challenged 
any one of the opposite party to break a lance 
with him in honour of his mistress. The de- 
fiance was accepted by James Johnston, a retainer 
of the Master of Glammis, on the side of the 
king’s lieutenant, and the combat took place on 
a little plain at the river Carron, the horsemen 
of both armies being present as spectators. In 
the first career Tait was run through the body 
by his adversary’s spear, and fell dead from his 
hoi'se, while his defeat animated the followers 
of Morton as a presage of victory to their cause. 
It was well, however, for both parties, and the 
country at large, that during this mischievous 
trial there were peacemakers on the field, and 
that terms were under consideration which the 
wise of either faction were willing to accept. 
Sir Eobert Bowes, the English ambassador, with 
James Lawson and David Lindsay, the two 
chief ministers of Edinburgh, passed between 
the two armies, and after much negotiation con- 
ditions were fixed and the ti’oops peaceably 
disbanded. The chief of these conditions were, 
that the proceedings of Athole, Argyle, Montrose, 
and the other loixls and their adherents, since 
the 10th of July, should be considered as good 
service done to the king on account of their 
affection to his majesty ; and that eight noble- 
men, four on each side and nominated by them- 
selves, were to be appointed to consider and 
redress the mutual grievances and reconcile the 
parties to each other. All noblemen, barons, 
and gentlemen who desired it were to have free 
access to the royal presence; the Earls of Athole 
and Argyle were to have their lodging within 
the castle of Stirling, with the same retinues 
that were allowed to the other noblemen ; and 
the Earl of Montrose and Lord Lyndsay were 
to be added to the king’s privy council. These 
articles being signed by the king and subscribed 
by the heads of both parties, were published 
at Stirling and Falkirk on the 14th of August 
(1578). Seldom indeed in Scotland had such a 
promise of war been so speedily and successfully 
terminated.^ 

By this pacification the power of Morton 
seemed to be more firmly established than ever; 
and while he was tolerated by the church on 
account of his devotedness to Protestantism 
and steady resistance to Popery, he was favoured 
by the Queen of England in consequence of his 
subserviency to her wishes and his efforts, for 
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sentiments freely, and that such a meeting could 
only he a mockery and no free parliament. 

Unchecked by so strong an opposition and 
such reasonable objections the parliament -was 
opened in Stirling Castle on the 16th of July, 
the king liimself attending it in his royal robes, 
and with the “lionours'’ carried before him, 
while the members of the thi’ee estates took 
their appointed places. But with these also 
appeared the Earl of Montrose, and the Lords 
Lyndsay and Orkney, as representatives of the 
dissentient party; and as soon as a shoi-t speech 
from the king had ended the stern, rough, fear- 
less Lyndsay rose up to execute his commission. 
Presenting the letters of his party to the king, 
and desiring that they should be publicly read 
and inserted in the records, he protested in their 
names that this was not a free parliament, heinj 
held within a castle and place of strength; that 
its decisions could not have the authority of a 
parliament, but be null and of no effect ; and 
that for anything done in it against the noble- 
men protesting, or against their heirs, successors, 
or injsterity, they should have redress by the 
course of common law. At this interruption 
Morton, who occupied the place of chancellor, 
commanded the three protesting lords to sit 
down ; hut this they refused except at his ma- 
jesty’s order; and on the king repeating the 
command they complied, but took instruments 
that they sat down only in obedience to the 
sovereign. After a sermon from John Dun- 
canson, the king’s minister’, and a harangue from 
Morton announcing the principal topics that 
were to he discussed in the present parliament, 
the Lords of the Articles were chosen; but here 
Lyndsay again broke in and protested against 
their election. Incensed at the pertm.acity of 
his old associate Morton exclaimed, “You may 
tliank God that the king is young ! ” “My lord,” 
cried the other, “ I have done as good service to 
his grace in his minority as any who are here, 

I am as ready to serve him in his majority 
as I was in his minority.” Seeing that the old 
lord was not to be put down Morton whispered 
into the king’s ear, at which his ma- 
jesty blushed, and exclaimed in faltering accents, 
“Lest any man should judge this not to be a free 
par’liament,! declare it to he free; and those that 
love me will think as I think.” Two days after 
a regular proclamation was made at the Cross of 
Stirling, declaring the parliament to be free and 
and prohibiting all who were bound to 
give attendance there to depart, and at the same 
time the three protesters were accused before 
the Lords of Articles of innovation and seditious 
disturbance, and commanded to confine them- 
selves to their lodgings. But notwithstanding 
the Earl of Montrose stole away 


privately to Edinburgh, and was soon afterwards 
followed by Lord Lyndsay.^ 

The business of a parliament assembled under 
such circumstances was not likely to give general 
satisfaction; and of all parties the representa- 
tives of the church had the greatest cause to be 
dissatisfied. After much labour and consulta- 
tion the new Book of Policy had been completed, 
and nothing was wanting but its ratification by 
the king and parliament. Here, however, the 
Lords of Articles alleged that the subjects were 
so weighty that the parliamentary sittings could 
not be continued long enough for their due con- 
sideration, and that a deputation should be ap- 
pointed for examination and approval after the 
parliament had been dissolved. This delay, 
which might be indefinitely procrastinated, was 
refused by the commissioners of the kirk, wdio 
re2Jresented that the whole book had been agreed 
upon by the church, except four heads which 
did not require much disputation ; and they ae- 
coi'dingly requested, that with the exception of 
these all the other heads should be ratified. A 
middle course was then pro^Dosed ; it was, that 
twelve persons should be cho.sen, out of which 
number the parliament should ai^point six, for 
the revision of the book of its policy previous to 
its ratification ; but to this proposal the church 
commissioners answered, that they had no au- 
thority to make any such concession. They 
added, that it was the province of the General 
Assembly to collect out of the Scriptures a form 
of ecclesiastical discipline and polity, and pre- 
sent it to the prince for confii-mation as a law 
proceeding from God, hut that it became not 
the prince to prescribe a polity for the kirk; and 
that if jDarliament appointed any of its own 
members to sit in judgment upon it according 
to the plan proposed, they Avould not consent 
to it. At this bold Presbyterian refusal the lords 
were indignant, for they thought that the king 
might appoint whomsoever he ]>leased for the 
commission, and fix the law for the churoh ac- 
cording as they might advise. They therefore 
appointed twenty-four commissioners by their 
own authority, who were to examine the Book 
of Policy and report to the next parliament.^ 
On the last day of sitting (J uly 26) the Earl of 
Morton’s demission of the regency and the king’s 
acceptation of the government in his own person 
v’ere confirmed, and also the establishment of a 
new council, under whose advice his majesty was 
to act, with Morton at its head. Thus, with the 
exception of the empty title of regent, for which 
he cared little, the ambitious earl had apparently 
secured all his former power and authority. 
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It Tvas not, lio'wever, to be expected that tbe 
enemie.s of this parliament would confine them- 
selves to an empty protest. They were indignant 
at the treatment which their i-epresentatives had 
received at Stirling; and when the Earl of Mon- 
trose arrived in Edinbui'gh after his escape from 
durance, a report was propagated that he was 
the bearer of a secret letter from the king com- 
plaining of the bondage in which he was held 
by Morton, and commissioning the lords in 
Edinburgh to rise in arms for his deliverance. 
They were not slow to exercise such a commis- 
sion, and as many of the citizens were oflended 
with the transfei’ence of the paxliament from the 
capital they seconded the call, and were in readi- 
ness to march to Stirling. On the other hand, 
the party who acted in the name of the king 
issued the usual royal summons to the counties, 
commanding the feudal militia to be in readi- 
ness for the king’s service ; the Earl of Angus 
was proclaimed his majeiaty’s lieutenant; and 
the Earls of Athole and Argyle were commanded 
to leave Edinburgh within the space of twenty- 
four hours under pain of treason. The king also 
published a proclamation declaring that he re- 
mained in Stirling by his own choice, that he 
had issued no request either verbally or by writ- 
ing for his deliverance, and commanding all his 
subjects to live peacefully, and not he misled 
by such false misrepresentations. But this pro- 
clamation was not allowed to be published in 
Edinburgh, and its only effect was to hasten the 
proceedings of the lords, who marched from the 
capital on the 11th of August, although with 
not more than one thousand men. At Falkirk, 
however, they were so strongly reinforced that 
their numbers were inci’eased to an army of 
7000; and among the banners under which they 
mustered was one displayed by the men of 
Merse and Teviotdale, of blue sarcenet, on which 
was painted a boy within a grating, with the 
motto, “ Liberty I crave, and cannot it have,” 
and beneath it the answer of the soldiers, that 
they would die to set him free. It was not the 
first time that the young king’s picture had been 
displayed on a battle-field to kindle the chival- 
rous loyalty of his adherents. During their 
formidable preparations the party of Morton, 
also acting in the king’s name, had been equally 
alert, and were able to confront their opponents 
with five thousand men under the Earl of Angus; 
and though inferior in number the disparity was 
compensated by their superiority in cavalry, and 
the gi’eater gathering of gentlemen distinguished 
by activity, spirit, and I’esolution who were 
arrayed on their side.’- 

A desperate conflict was now imminent, and 
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seemed to be inevitable, nor was a prelude want- 
ing that, more than any trumpet-signal, would 
have lately sufficed for the onset. While the 
armies were di’awn up in order of battle, Tait, 
a Teviotdale man, and follower of the Laird of 
Cessford, rode from the ranks and challenged 
any one of the opposite party to break a lance 
with him in honour of his mistress. The de- 
fiance was accepted by James Johnston, a retainer 
of the Master of Glammis, on the side of the 
king’s lieutenant, and the combat took place on 
a little plain at the river Can-on, the horsemen 
of both armies being present as spectators. In 
the first career Tait was run through the body 
by his adversary’s spear, and fell dead from his 
horse, while Ms defeat animated the followers 
of Morton as a presage of victory to their cause. 
It was well, however, for both parties, and the 
country at large, that during this mischievous 
trial thei-e were peacemakers on the field, and 
that terms were under consideration which the 
wise of either faction were willing to accept. 
Sir Robert Bowes, the English ambassadoi’, with 
James Lawson and David Lindsay, the two 
chief ministers of Edinburgh, passed between 
the two armies, and after much negotiation con- 
ditions were fixed and the troops peaceably 
disbanded. The chief of these conditions were, 
that the proceedings of Athole, Argyle, Montrose, 
and the other lords and their adherents, since 
the 10th of July, should be considered as good 
service done to the king on account of their 
affection to his majesty ; and that eight noble- 
men, four on each side and nominated by them- 
selves, were to be appointed to consider and 
redress the mutual grievances and reconcile the 
parties to each other. All noblemen, barons, 
and gentlemen who desired it were to have free 
access to the royal presence; the Earls of Athole 
and Argyle were to have their lodging within 
the castle of Stirling, with the same retinues 
that were allowed to the other noblemen ; and 
the Earl of Montrose and Lord Lyndsay were 
to he added to the king’s privy council. These 
articles being signed by the king and subscribed 
by tbe heads of both parties, were published 
at Stirling and Falkirk on the 14th of August 
(1578). Seldom indeed in Scotland had such a 
promise of war been so speedily and successfully 
terminated.^ 

By this pacification the power of Morton 
seemed to be more firmly established than ever; 
and while he was tolerated by tbe church on 
account of his devotedness to Protestantism 
and steady resistance to Popery, he was favoured 
by the Queen of England in consequence of his 
subserviency to her wishes and his effort^ for 
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sentiments freely, and that such a meeting could 
only be a mockery and no free p^liament. 

Unchecked by so strong an opposition and 
such reasonabie objections the parliament was 
opened in Stirling Castle on the 16th of July, 
the king himself attending it in his royal robes, 
and with the ‘‘honours” carried before him, 
while the members of the three estates took 
their appointed places. But with these also 
appeared the Earl of Montrose, and the Lords 
Lyndaay and Orkney, as representatives of the 
dissentient party; and as soon as a short speech 
from the king had ended the stem, rough, fear- 
less Lyndsay rose up to execute his commission. 
Presenting the letters of his party to the king, 
and desiring that they should be publicly read 
and inserted in the records, he protested in then- 
names that this was not a free parliament, being 
held within a castle and place of strength; that 
its decisions could not have the authority of a 
parliament, but be null and of no effect ; and 
that for anything done in it against the noble- 
men protesting, or against their heii-s, successors, 
or posterity, they should have redress by the 
course of common law. At this interruption 
Morton, who occupied the place of chancellor, 
commanded the three protesting lords to sit 
down ; but this they refused except at his ma- 
jesty’s order; and on the king repeating the 
command they complied, but took instruments 
that they sat down only in obedience to the 
sovereign. After a sermon from John Dun- 
canson, the king’s minister, and a harangue from 
Morton announcing the principal topics that 
were to be discussed in the present parliament, 
the Lords of the Articles were chosen; but here 
Lyndsay again broke in and protested against 
their election. Incensed at the pertinacity of 
his old associate Morton exclaimed, “You may 
thank God that the king is young ! ” “My loi-d,” 
cried the other, “ I have done as good service to 
his grace in his minority as any who are here, 
and I am as ready to serve him in his majority 
as I was ill his minority.” Seeing that the old 
lord was not to he put down Morton whispered 
something into the king’s ear, at which his ma- 
jesty blushed, and exclaimed in faltering accents, 
“Lest any man should judge this not to be a free 
parliament,! declare it to be free; and those that 
love me will think as I think.” Two days after 
a regular proclamation was made at the Cross of 
Stirling, declaring the parliament to be free and 
open, and prohibiting all who were bound to 
give attendance there to depart, and at the same 
time the three protesters were accused before 
the Lords of Articles of innovation and seditious 
disturbance, and commanded to confine them- 
selves to their lodgings. But notwithstanding 
this charge the Eaii of Montrose stole away 
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privately to Edinburgh, and was soon afterwards 
followed by Lord Lyndsay.^ 

The business of a parliament assembled under 
such circumstances was not likely to give general 
satisfaction ; and of all parties the representa- 
tives of the church had the greatest cause to be 
dissatisfied. After much labour and consulta- 
tion the new Booh of Policy had been completed, 
and nothing was wanting but its ratification by 
the king and parliament. Here, however, the 
Lords of Articles alleged that the subjects were 
so weighty that the parliamentary sittings could 
not be continued long enough for their due con- 
sideration, and that a deputation should be ap- 
pointed for examination and approval after the 
parliament had been dissolved. This delay,, 
which might be indefinitely procrastinated, was- 
refused by the commissioners of the kirk, who 
rejjresented that the whole book had been agreed 
upon by the church, except four heads which 
did not require much disputation; and they ac- 
cordingly requested, that "with tlie exception of 
these all the other heads should be ratified. A 
middle course was then proposed; it was, that 
twelve persons should be chosen, out of which 
number the parliament should appoint six, for 
the revision of the book of its policy previous to 
its ratification ; but to this proposal the church 
commissioners answered, that they had no au- 
thority to make any such concession. They 
added, that it was the province of the General 
Assembly to collect out of the Scriptures a form 
of ecclesiastical discipline and polity, and pi’e- 
sent it to the prince for confirmation as a law 
proceeding from God, but that it became not 
the prince to prescribe a polity for the kirk; and 
that if pai'liament appointed any of its own 
members to sit in judgment upon it according 
to the plan proposed, they would not consent 
to it. At this hold Presbyterian refusal the lords 
wei-e indignant, for they thought that the king 
might appoint whomsoever he pleased for the 
commission, and fix the law for the church ac- 
cording as they might advise, They therefore 
appointed twenty-four commissioners by their 
own authority, who were to examine the Booh 
of Policy and report to the next parliament.® 
On the last day of sitting (July 25) the Earl of 
Morton’s demission of the regency and the king’s 
acceptation of the government in his own person 
were confii-nied, and also the establishment of a 
new council, under whose advice his majesty was 
to act, with Morton at its head. Thus, with the 
exception of the empty title of regent, for which 
he cared little, the ambitious earl had apparently 
secured all his former power and authority. 


1 Spottiswood, ii. pp. 225, 226 ; Caliiei-wood, ili. pp. 413,. 
414. 2 Calderwood, iii. pp. 416, 41G. 
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It wa..s not, liowever, to be expected that the 
enemies of this parliament -would confine them- 
selves to an empty protest. They were indignant 
at the treatment which their representatives had 
received at Stirling; and when the Earl of Mon- 
trose arrived in Edinburgh after his escape from 
durance, a report was propagated that he was 
the bearer of a secret letter from the king com- 
plaining of the bondage in which he was held 
by Morton, and commissioning the lords in 
Edinburgh to rise in arms for his deliverance. 
They were not slow to exercise such a commis- 
sion, and as many of the citizens were offended 
with the transference of the parliament from the 
capital they seconded the call, and were in readi- 
ness to march to Stirling. On the other hand, 
the party who acted in the name of the king 
issued the usual royal summons to the counties, 
commanding the feudal militia to he in readi- 
ness for the king’s service ; the Earl of Angus 
was proclaimed his majesty’s lieutenant; and 
the Earls of Athole and Argyle were commanded 
to leave Edinburgh within the space of twenty- 
four hours under pain of treason. The king also 
published a pi-oclamation declaring that he re- 
mained in Stirling by his own choice, that he 
had issued no request either verbally or by writ- 
ing for his deliverance, and commanding ail his 
subjects to live peacefully, and not be misled 
by such false misrepresentations. But this pro- 
clamation was not allowed to be published in 
Edinburgh, and its only effect was to hasten the 
proceedings of the lords, who marched from the 
capital on the 11th of August, although -with 
not more than one thousand men. At Ealkii'k, 
however, they were so strongly reinforced that 
their numbers were increased to an army of 
7000; and among the banners under which they 
mustered was one displayed by the men of 
Merse and Teviotdale, of bhie sarcenet, on which 
was painted a boy within a grating, with the 
motto, “ Liberty I crave, and cannot it have,” 
and beneath it the answer of the soldiers, that 
they would die to set him free. It was not the 
first time that the young king’s picture had been 
displayed on a battle-field to kindle the chival- 
rous loyalty of his adherents. During their 
formidable preparations the party of Morton, 
also acting in the king’s name, had been equally 
alert, and were able to confront their opponents 
with five thousand men under the Earl of Angus; 
and though inferior in number the disparity was 
compensated by their superiority in cavalry, and 
the greater gathering of gentlemen distinguished 
by activity, spirit, and resolution who were 
arrayed on their side,’- 

A desperate conflict was now imminent, and 


seemed to be inevitable, nor was a prelude want- 
ing that, more than any trumpet-signal, would 
have lately sufl&ced for the onset. While the 
armies were drawn up in order of battle, Tait, 
a Teviotdale man, and follower of the Laird of 
Cessford, rode from the ranks and challenged 
any one of the opposite party to break a lance 
with him in honour of his mistress. The de- 
fiance was accepted by James Johnston, aretaiuer 
of the Master of Grlammis, on the side of the 
king’s lieutenant, and the combat took place on 
a little plain at the river Carron, the horsemen 
of both armies being present as spectators. In 
the first career Tait was run through the body 
by his adversary’s spear, and fell dead from his 
horse, while his defeat animated the followei’S 
of Morton as a presage of victory to their cause. 
It was well, however, for both parties, and the 
country at large, that during this mischievous 
trial there were peacemakers on the field, and 
that terms were under consideration which the 
wise of either faction were willing to accept. 
Sir Kobert Bowes, the English ambassador, with 
James Lawson and David Lindsay, the two 
chief ministers of Edinburgh, passed between 
the two armies, and after much negotiation con- 
ditions were fixed and the troops peaceably 
disbanded. The chief of these conditions were, 
that the proceedings of Athole, Argyle, Montrose, 
and the other lords and their adherents, since 
the 10th of July, should be considered as good 
service done to the king on account of their 
affection to his majesty ; and that eight noble- 
men, four on each side and nominated by them- 
selves, were to be appointed to consider and 
redress the mutual grievances and reconcile the 
parties to each other. All noblemen, barons, 
and gentlemen who desired it were to have free 
access to the royal presence; the Earls of Athole 
and Argyle were to have their lodging within 
the castle of Stirling, with the same retinues 
that were allowed to the other noblemen ; and 
the Earl of Montrose and Lord Lyndsay were 
to he added to the king’s privy council. These 
articles being signed by the king and subscribed 
by the heads of both parties, were published 
at Stirling and Falkirk on the 14tb of August 
(1578). Seldom indeed in Scotland had such a 
promise of war been so speedily and successfully 
terminated.^ 

By this pacification the power of Morton 
seemed to be more firmly established than ever; 
and while he was tolerated by the church on 
account of Ms devotedness to Protestantism 
and steady resistance to Popery, he was favoured 
by the Queen of England in consequence of his 
subserviency to her wishes and his effort^ for 


1 Calderwood ; MS. Letter of Lord Hunsdon to Burleigh. 
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tlie establishment of Episcopacy ih Scotland. 
The chief opponent whom he had cause to fear 
was the Earl of Athole, the head of the late con- 
federacy against him, who to his great resources 
added the influential office of chancellor of the 
kingdom. But from this formidable obstacle 
he was soon delivered. In April, 1579, Morton 
gave a bancpiet to the lords at Stirling com- 
memorative of their I'econciliation, and Athole, 
who was one of his guests, was attacked by sick- 
ness immediately after the banquet, and soon 
after died at Kincardine. His disease, which 
the physicians could not understand, and the 
date of its origin, made the friends of the earl 
suspect that he had been poisoned by his dan- 
gerous rival, but this surmise Morton treated 
with contempt.^ After death the body was 
opened, and the presence of poison in the stomach 
supposed to be detected by some of the medical 
inspectors; but this assertion was so obstinately 
contradicted by Dr. Preston, the most eminent 
practitioner of the country, that at their desire 
he touched the suspected matter with his tongue. 
It is added that he almost died in consequence, 
and was afterwards sickly as long as he lived. 
The foul political accusation of removing an 
enemy by this Italian craft Morton shared in 
common with his famous English contemporary 
the Earl of Leicester*, and however innocent both 
may have been of the charge, the mysterious 
deaths of those who stood in their way were 
thought too opportune to be natural or accidental. 
And yet, in such uncertainty, Morton may be 
allowed the full benefit of his dying declaration, 
when he was repentant of his crimes, and about 
to be led out to the scaffold. “Eye!” he ex- 
claimed; “there is over much filthiness in Scot- 
land already ! God forbid that that vile practice 
of poisoning should enter in among ns ! I would 
not for the earldom of Athole have either minis- 
tered poison to him or caused it be ministered; 
yea, if I had been a hundred, and he alone, I 
would not have stirred a hair of his head.”^ 

But of all persons whom this late agreement 
of the nobles menaced none were in greater 
jeopardy than the Hamiltons. Their aged chief, 
the Duke of Chastelherault, was dead, and his 
eldest son, the Earl of An-an, was insane and in 
confinement. The repi’esentatives of this illus- 
trious house wei’e the Lord of Arbroath and Lord 
Claud Hamilton, commendator of Paisley, the 
first of whom, besides his estates, which were 
the largest and I’ichest in Scotland, was next in 
succession to the crown on the death of Mary and 
her son. But this dangerous neighbourhood to 
the throne was aggravated by the recollection 
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of the iniquitous manner in which they had re- 
moved all those who stood between them and the 
mark of their junbition. The late Ai'chbisho}:* of 
St. Andrews, who was the counsellor and direc- 
tor of the Hamiltons, had been accessory to the 
murder of Darnley. By the coniplots of the 
united family and the hand of one of their kin- 
dred the good Regent Moray had been assassi- 
nated. It was also well known that in con- 
sequence of the express order of Lord Cla,ud 
Hamilton the Eai-1 of Lennox had been basely 
pistolled in Stirling while a prisoner under trust 
and incapable of self-defence. It was evident 
that a family so blood-stained had scarcely 
proved itself worthy of the royal succession, 
or that the murderers of the king’s father 
and grandfather could be safe counsellors and 
obedient subjects. By the late pacification, in- 
deed, it had been resolved to delay an inquiry 
into these crimes until the young king had 
attained his majority; hut as such a delay was 
afterwards reckoned dangerous, it was resolved 
at a convention of the nobility which met at 
Stirling to proceed against them immediately for 
the murder of the two regents, and that a com- 
mission should be given to the most powerful of 
their number to that effect. The sentence of foi*- 
feiture issued against the Hamiltons for these 
deeds, it was urged, continued still unrepealed, 
and that to summon them formally to appear and 
answer at the next meeting of paiiiament would 
only serve as a warning and favour their escape. 
This conclusion at Stirling was not so secret as 
to be kept from the knowledge of the parties 
chiefly concerned, who immediately fled — Lord 
Hamilton in the disguise of a seaman travelling 
through a great part of England on foot until 
he escaped to Prance, and Lord Claud shifting 
fi'om place to place and lurking among his 
friends until he crossed the Border and found 
refuge in the northern parts of England. 

As the principal offenders had thus eluded 
their grasp the rage of Morton, Mar, and the 
Douglases, the chief enemies of the Hamiltons 
and heads of the commission appointed to act 
against them, let loose the whole storm of feudal 
vengeance on the adherents and possessions of 
the fugitives. In the beginning of May (1579) 
the Earls of Morton and Angus laid siege to 
the castle of Hamilton, to which many of the 
proscribed race had retired, and which was de- 
fended by Arthur Hamilton of Merton. The 
captain oflbred to .surrender on condition that 
those in the castle should have a remis-sion of 
all their offences except the murder of Darnley 
and the two regents; but this offer the Dou- 
glases refused, declaring that the lives of ten 
Hamiltons would be a poor recompense for tbe 
death of the Regent Moray. Merton wa.s there- 
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fore obliged to surrender unconditionally, and 
was banged at Stirling- along with the chief per- 
sons of the garrison, among whom was Arthur 
Hamilton, the brother of Bothwellhaugh, who 
■had accompanied him to Linlithgow and aided 
his escape. At the same time the castle of 
Hrafien, another possession of the Hamiltons, 
was besieged and taken, its gai-rison having 
escaped during the night, so that the captors on 
entei'ing found none but a few servants and the 
unfortunate Earl of Arran, with his mother, 
the widowed Duchess of Chastelherault, who 
had taken shelter there during the late commo- 
tions, Although this unfortunate nobleman had 
been guiltless of any of the family offences, and 
in Ins prosperous days had been a not unhopeful 
suitor both to Queen Mary and Elizabeth, while 
his present condition might ha%m awed or soft- 
ened the heart to pity, nothing seems to have 
been thought of except how to make the most 
of his helplessness. His estates were therefore 
forfeited to the crown under the plea that his 
brothers who had administered to them were 
guilty of treason for having lied the kingdom, 
and that his castles had not been sui-rendei-ed at 
the summons of the king’s lieutenants ; and hav- 
ing thus bereaved him of his eaiddom and in- 
heritance, they allowed him a scanty portion for 
his maintenance under the guardianship of Cap- 
tain Lambie, a remorseless tyrant who hated the 
whole house of Hamilton. After the rest of the 
summer had been spent in imj>risomng, fining, 
and confiscating, by which the offending house 
was at last supposed to be punished according 
to its demerits, James rejected an intercession 
of the Queen of England in their behalf, de- 
claring that the return of the fugitive lords to 
Scotland would he incompatible with his per- 
sonal safety. For these merciless proceedings 
Morton obtained an almost rxndivided credit; 
.and if this was merited, the retribution that 
awaited him was true poetical justice. The 
man whom that title and these forfeitures were 
to enrich and strengthen was soon to effect his 
downfall.^ 

In the meantime the ratification of the Booh 
of Policy continued to be delayed, and for this 
the troubles of the period foi-med some apology. 
But the church was not the less mindful of the 
necessity of establishing it, or less diligent in 
suppressing the corruptions that had been in- 
troduced under the regency of Morton. And 
foremost of these was the office of bishop, 
which, under whatever modifications, was so in- 
compatible with Presbyterian parity; and until 
this prelatic usurpation should be utterly abol- 
i.shed the constant aim of the general assemblies 

^ Cfilderwood ; Spottiswood. 


had been to reduce it within manageable limits. 
On this account bishops were ordered to be 
addressed by the titles of “brethren” instead 
of lords, and were subjected to the authority 
of the church courts equally with the meanest 
presbyters. In the preceding year (1578) an 
act of the assembly had decreed that bishops 
should be content to be pastors and ministers 
of one flock; that they should usui-p no ciiminal 
jm-isdiction ; that they should not vote in par- 
liament in the name of the kirk without advice 
from the general assembly; and that they should 
not engross to themselves those emoluments of 
the kirk which might sustain many pastors, the 
schools, and the poor, but be content with rea- 
sonable livings according to their ofiice. It was 
also enacted that they should not claim to them- 
selves the titles of lorcls-temporal, by which 
they might be abstracted from their ofiice; that 
they should not set themselves above the pai’- 
ticular elderships, but be subject to the same ; 
that they should not usurp the power of pres- 
byteries ; and that they should assume no fur- 
ther bounds of visitation thiau was coinrnitted 
to them by the assembly. Nor were these severe 
restrictions to remain a dead letter. In the 39th 
general assembly, which was held in July, 1579, 

' Patrick Adamson, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
was charged with the following offences, which 
if proven were judged sufficient to warrant his 
deposition; — After submitting himself to the 
assembly he had immediately gone and voted 
in parliament; he had given collation of the 
vicarage of Bolton, having no power of visita- 
tion within which the vicarage lay; he had 
agreed to all the heads of the Book of Policy, 
four excepted, and yet had voted against them 
in parliament; he had hy his own authority 
removed the minister of Monimail from his 
kirk, and had commanded a I'eader in Fife to 
resign his manse and glebe-land to another. 
Thus limited was his authority not only beyond 
but within his diocese metropolitan, and the 
commissioners who were appointed to try him 
were to receive his answers and report them to 
the next assembly. 

To this assembly of 1579, of which Thomas 
Smeton was moderator-, with the most learned 
and eminent of the clergy for his assistants, in- 
cluding Andrew Melvil, John Craig, Eobert 
Pont, and Erskine of Dun, the influence could 
not be trivial or the proceedings of inferior 
moment. Such was probably the conviction of 
the young king and his chief adviser, the Earl 
Morton, who had just cause to fear that its aim 
would be the abolition of Episcopacy in Scot- 
land. To prevent this it was necessary that 
the further discussion of the Booh of Policy 
should be stopped and the demand for its rati- 
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fication evaded or delayed, A letter was ac- 
cordingly presented from Ms majesty by Jobn 
I)uncan.sou, his household minister or chaplain, 
recpicstiug the assembly that, as he was still 
young and the time full of troubles and diffi- 
culties, they would fox-bear for the present aU 
controverted matlei’s and devote themselves to 
the restoration of peace and ordei'. With this, 
he assured thorn, they might the more easily 
comply as the parliament w'as approaching, be- 
fore which such heads as had not yet been fully 
concluded might be discussed and x-atified, and 
the fittest persons he chosen for such an office. 
With this desire the assembly agreed in an 
article drawn up in the following words : — ‘^Be- 
cause in the last conference holden at Stirling, 
at his grace’s command, concerning the policy 
of the kirk, certain articles thereanent x-emain 
yet unresolved and referred to farther confer- 
ence; therefore the assembly craveth his majesty 
that persons unspotted with such coiTuixtions as 
are desired to be x-eformed may be nominated 
by his majesty, to proceed in farther conference 
of the said policy, and time and place to be 
appointed for that effect.” But while this con- 
cession was made to the king in consideration 
of the reasons he had adduced, the church was 
not unmindful of its spiritual rights and of the 
continuing evils thcat i-equii-ed immediate re- 
dress. This was evinced by the next article, in 
which the king w-as to be reminded of the limits 
of his royal authority in matters ecclesiastical, 
and which was expressed as follows : — “Because 
the assembly uiiderstandeth that his majesty, 
with advice of his seci-et council, directed let- 
ters oftentimes to stay the execution of the 
acts of the general assembly, as also summoned 
ministers to take trial of excommunication pro- 
nounced by them, according to the Word of 
God and discipline of the kirk, to stay the pro- 
nouncing of the samine, as the commissionei-s 
of the Icii-k in particular will declare, — that 
therefore his majesty hereafter would suffer 
the acts of the genei-al assembly to be put in 
execution ; and namely, that excommunication 
being pronounced, may have due execution, 
without controlling thereof before his majesty 
and the secret council.” 

In the same series of articles from the assem- 
bly to the king were three which had reference 
to the general danger ax-ising from the common 
enemy Popery. One of these had x-egard to the 
education of the period. In consequence of the 
deficiencies of the Scottish colleges and schools 
as compared with those of the Continent, it was 
still common for parents, especially of the better 
classes, tO'Send theix- sons to foreign universities, 
and chiefly that of Paris; hut as Popery had 
now its zealous missionaries everywhere, these 
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youths wei'e often converted to the old creed 
and came back the most confirmed enemies of 
Protestantism. It was therefore requested that 
this practice of sending the young to Paris or 
any foreign country where Popery prevailed 
should be prohibited, xxncler such penalties as 
might be judged expedient. This prevention 
might have been thought too illibei-al and ex- 
clusive but for the article which followed, crav- 
ing that the fountain-head of Scottish education 
should be so purified and enlai-ged as to make 
such foreign aids unnecessax-y. It was petitioned 
that the design to refoi-m the Univei-sity of St. 
Andrews should be completed, and its provosts 
and mastei’s required to produce the title-deeds 
of the foundations and erections of their col- 
leges, that these might be considei-ed by the 
king and sxxch as he should appoint for the pur- 
pose of this refornxation. The thii’d article had 
regard to the Jesuits, some of whom were now 
in Scotland. The unscrupulous chai-acter of this 
religious brotherhood, their adoption of eveiy 
means to I’estore their falling chui-ch aixd ag- 
grandize their own order, and their dexterity 
in becoming all tilings to all men, but without 
check or limit, had already astonished Europe 
and was putting all partie.s, whether Papist or 
Protestant, upon their guard. It was not won- 
derful, therefore, that in their petition they 
should be tex-med “ the pestilent dregs of most 
detestable idolatiy,” or that the assembly should 
crave that “ order may be taken with them as 
effeirs.” What amount of secular punishment 
this phrase xnight indicate had not yet been de- 
termined, as appeal's in the following resolution 
of the assembly: — “ It was concluded and or- 
dained that commissioners of provinces inquire 
diligently if Jesuits resort within their bounds ; 
and if any be found, to chax’ge them to give 
confession of their faith, revoke their errors, 
subsci’ibe the articles of religion presently estab- 
lished by the mercy of God within this realm ; 
and if they refuse, to proceed with the sentence 
of excommunication against them, beside the 
civil punishment to be craved of the king’s 
highness.” ^ 

Amidst these movements, religious and politi- 
cal, by which tlie early part of the reign of James 
VI. was thus signalized, his mother had been ixo 
inattentive observer of eveiy event that might 
give her a promise of deliverance ; and now that 
her son was established in his government, she 
resolved to appeal to his filial affections, but 
without compromising her claims to his fealty 
as a subject. Accordingly, in the month of June 
(1579), Monsieur Nau, her French secretaiy, 
was sent to him with her congTatulations upon 
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liis late recovery of liberty, a,nd a present of 
jewels. As her letters, however, instead of re- 
cognizing his right of royalty, were directed 
“To our loving son, James, Prince of Scotland,” 
this superscription was judged inadmissible, and 
the lettei’s and present, by order of the king’s 
council, were sent back unopened.^ Mary and 
her advisers were thus taught that her right 
to occupy the Scottish throne was considered, 
not only by her subjects but her own son, as 
utterly forfeited; and that if she occupied it 
anew, the interval since her deposition was not 
to be proscribed as a treasonable and unlawful 
govei’nment, which she might abrogate, reverse, 
or punish as she thought fit. But the disap- 
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pointment only suggested other proposals for 
her restoration of a less repulsive character, by 
which the same end might be attained, and 
these continued to be tendered as often as the 
opportunity was thought favourable for their 
introduction. In an age, indeed, when Chris- 
tendom was still reeling to its centre under the 
greatest and most complete of its revolutions, 
and when religious considerations formed the 
chief element of the politics of every state, the 
occupation of the thi-one of Scotland by Queen 
Mary was a subject of such importance to Europe 
at large, that it could neither be lightly con- 
sidered nor easily abandoned. England, France, 
Spain, Italy, were intently watching the issue. 


CHAPTER V. 

JAMES YI.— DOWNFALL OF MOETON (1579-1581). 


Design of the nobles to supplant the Earl of Morton — ^Tliey invite for this purpose D’Auhigny from Prance — 
D’Aubigny’s arrival in Scotland — His suspected connection vrith the Popish league — Alann occasioned hy 
his arrival — He becomes the king’s favourite — Visit of James to Edinburgh — Pageants on the occasion — 
Meeting of parliament and its proceedings — ^D’Aubigny created Earl and Duke of Lennox — Increased sus- 
picions against him — He openly renounces Popery — The sinceiity of his conversion doubted — Disturbances 
occasioned by rumours of plots and conspiracies — Judgment of them formed by the English ambassador — 
The Duke of Lennox appointed governor of Dumbai’ton Castle — Elizabeth’s ineffectual opposition to the 
appointment — Continuing suspicions against Lennox as an agent of the pope — Attacks on, him from the 
pulpit — Balcanquhal’s sermon against him — The downfall of Morton resolved — Ho is accused by Captain 
Stewart of being an accomplice in the murder of Darnley— Morion’s denial — Violent altercation between 
him and his accuser — Morton imprisoned in the castle of Dumbarton — Elizabeth interposes in his behalf— 
She sends Eandolph to Scotland— Ineffectual intrigues of Eandolph for Moj’ton’s deliverance — His appeal 
to the parliament — Failure of the application — Randolph’s conspiracy to effect his pui’pose — Its detection 
and his flight— Morton’s penitent and religious conduct in prison— He is brought to Edinburgh for trial — 
Precautions adopted to prevent a rescue — Trial of the Earl of Morton — He is declared guilty and sentenced 
to be executed — His last hours — His confession to the ministers who attended him — Captain Stewart, now 
Earl of Arran, interrapts him on his way to the scaffold — Morton’s execution — Change on his character at 
the close of his life. 


Although the interests of the Queen of Scots 
were now at so low an ebb that her cause 
seemed utterly hopeless, the remnant of her 
party in Scotland had not as yet yielded to des- 
pair. The great mai'k of their hostility was the 
Earl of Morton ; and no better method occurred 
to them for his removal than to supplant him in 
the affections of the young king. Nor would 
this he difficult to accomplish, as James rather 
tolerated than loved him, while his odium with 
the people was such that they were ready to 
rejoice in his downfall. This feeling was also 
manifested by symptoms that were new to the 
period and the Scottish nation. On the 14th of 
August a libel was affixed to the Cross of Edin- 


burgh, in the form of a petition to his majesty, 
rehearsing all the crimes of the earl’s adminis- 
tration, and praying that he might be brought 
to condign punishment.^ Two poets also, the 
one a notary and the other a schoolmaster of 
Edinburgh, had libelled him in i-hymes, which 
were eagerly taken up and rehearsed by the 
people. That these verses were keenly felt and 
difficult to refute, was shown by the fact that 
Morton had caused their authors to be tried at 
Stirling, and hanged for slandering a councillor 
of the king.® 

It is probable that James had already e vinced 
that partiality for showy handsome favourites 
which afterwards formed the chief characteristic 


1 Spottiswood, ii. p. 265; History of King James the 
Sixth, p. 176. 
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fication evaded oi’ delayed. A letter -was ac- 
cordingly presented from his majesty by John 
Dnncanson, bis household minister or chaplain, 
requesting the assembly that, as he "was still 
young and the time full of troubles and diffi- 
culties, they would forbear for the present all 
controverted matters and devote themselves to 
the restoration of peace and order. With this, 
he assured them, they might the more easily 
comply as the parliament was approaching, be- 
fore which such heads as had not yet been fully 
concluded might be discussed and ratified, and 
the fittest persons be chosen for such an office. 
With this desire the assembly agreed in an 
article drawn up in the following words : — “Be- 
cause in the last conference holden at Stirling, 
at his grace’s command, concerning the policy 
of the kirk, certain articles thereanent remain 
yet unresolved and refei'red to farther confer- 
ence; therefore the assembly craveth his majesty 
that persons unspotted with such corrujrtions as 
are desired to he reformed may be nominated 
by his majesty, to proceed in farther conference 
of the said policy, and time and place to be 
airpointed for that effect.” But while this con- 
cession was made to the king in consideration 
of the reasons he had adduced, the church was 
not unmindful of its spiritual rights and of the 
continuing evils that required immediate re- 
dress. This was evinced by the next article, in 
which the king was to be reminded of the limits 
of his royal authority in matters ecclesiastical, 
and which was expi'essed as follows ; — “Because 
the assembly understandeth th.at bis majesty, 
with advice of his secret council, directed let- 
ters oftentimes to stay the execution of the 
acts of the general assembly, as also summoned 
ministers to take trial of excommunication pro- 
nounced by them, according to the Word of 
God and discipline of the kirk, to stay the pro- 
nouncing of the samine, as the commissioners 
of the kirk in particular will declare, — ^that 
therefore his majesty hereafter would suffer 
the acts of the general assembly to be put in 
execution ; aud namely, that excommunication 
being pronounced, may have due execution, 
without controlling thereof before his majesty 
and the secret council.” 

In the same series of articles from the assem- 
bly to the king were three which had reference 
to the general danger arising. fx’om the common 
enemy Popery. One of these had re^rd to the 
education of the period. In eousequence of the 
deficiencies of the Scottish colleges and schools 
as compared with those of the Continent, it was 
still common for parents, especially of the better 
classes, to -send their sons to foreign universities, 
and chiefly that of Paris; but as Popery had 
now its zealous missionaries everywhere, these 
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youths were often converted to the old creed 
and came back the most confirmed enendes of 
Protestantism. It was therefore requested that 
this practice of sending the young to Paris or 
any foreign country where Popery prevailed 
should be prohibited, under such penalties as 
might he judged expedient. This prevention 
might have been thought too illiberal and ex- 
clusive but for the article which followed, crav- 
ing that the fountain-head of Scottish education 
should he so pmdfied and enlarged as to make 
such foi’eign aids unnecessary. It was petitioned 
that the design to reform the Univex’sity of St. 
Andrews should be completed, and its provosts 
and masters required to produce the title-deeds 
of the foundations and erections of their col- 
leges, that these might be considex’ed by the 
king and such as be should appoint for the pur- 
pose of this reformation. The third article had 
regard to the Jesuits, some of whom were now 
in Scotland. The unscrupulous character of this 
religious brotherhood, their adoption of every 
means to restoi'e their falling church and ag- 
grandize their own order, and their dexterity 
in becoming all things to all men, but without 
check or limit, had already astonished Europe 
and was putting all parties, whether Papist or 
Protestant, upon their guard. It was not won- 
dei’ful, therefore, that in their petition they 
should be tei'med “ the pestilent dregs of most 
detestable idolatry,” or that the assembly should 
crave that “ order may be taken with them as 
effeirs.” What amount of secular punishment 
this phrase might indicfite had not yet been de- 
termined, as appears in the following resolution 
of the assembly: — “It was concluded and or- 
dained that commissionei's of provinces inquire 
diligently if Jesuits resort within their bounds; 
and if any be found, to cluu’ge them to give 
confession of their faith, revoke their errors, 
subscribe the articles of religion presently estab- 
lished by the mercy of God within this realm ; 
and if they refuse, to proceed with the sentence 
of excommunication against them, beside the 
civil punishment to be craved of the king’s 
highness.” ^ 

Amidst these movements, religious and politi- 
cal, by which the early part of the reign of James 
VI. was thus signalized, his mother had been no 
inattentive observer of every event that might 
give her a pi'omise of delivei’ance ; and now that 
her son was established in his government, she 
resolved to appeal to his filial affections, but 
without compromising her claims to his fealty 
as a subject. Accordingly, in the month of June 
(1679), Monsieur Nau, her French seci’etary, 
was sent to him with her congratulations upon 
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his late recovery of liberty, and a present of 
Jewels. As her letters, however, instead of re- 
cognizing his right of royalty, were directed 
“To our loving son, James, Prince of Scotland,” 
this superscription was judged inadmissible, and 
the letters and present, by ox’der of the king’s 
council, were sent back unopened.^ Mary and 
her advisers were thus taught that her right 
to occupy the Scottish thi'one was considered, 
not only by her subjects but her own son, as 
utterly forfeited; and that if she occupied it 
anew, the interval since her deposition was not 
to be proscribed as a treasonable and unlawful 
government, which she might abrogate, reverse, 
or punish as she thought fit. But the disap- 


pointment only suggested other proposals for 
her restoration of a less repulsive character, by 
which the same end might be attained, and 
these continued to be tendered as often a.s the 
opportunity was thought favourable for their 
introduction. In an age, indeed, when Chris- 
tendom was still reeling to its centre under the 
greatest and most complete of its revolutions, 
and when religious considerations formed the 
chief element of the politics of every state, the 
occupation of the throne of Scotland by Queen 
Mary was a subject of such importance to Europe 
at large, that it could neither be lightly con- 
sidered nor easily abandoned. England, France,, 
Spain, Italy, were intently watching the issue. 


CHAPTEE V. 

_ JAMES VI.--DOWNPALL OF MORTON (1579-1581). 


Design of the nobles to supplant the Earl of Morton — ^They invite for this purpose D’Auhigny from Ei’ance — 
D’Auhigny’s arrival in Scotland — His suspected connection with the Popish league — Alarm occasioned by 
his arrival— He becomes the Icing’s favourite — Visit of James to Edinburgh — Pageants on the occasion — 
Meeting of parliament and its proceedings — D’Aubigny created Earl and Duke of Lennox — Inci’eased sus- 
picions against him — He openly renounces Popery — The sincerity of his conversion doubted — Disturbances 
occasioned by rumours of plots and conspiracies — Judgment of them formed by the English ambassador — 
The Duke of Lennox appointed governor of Dumbai’ton Castle — Elizabeth’s ineffectual opposition to the 
appointment — Continuing suspicions ag’ainst Lennox as an agent of the pope — Attacks on him from the 
pulpit — Balcanquhal’s sei'mon against him — The downfall of Morton resolved — He is accused by Captain 
Stewart of being an accomplice in the murder of Darnley— Morton’s denial— Violent altercation between 
him and Ms accuser — Morton imprisoned in the castle of Dumbarton — ^Elizabeth interposes in his behalf — 
She sends Randolph to Scotland— Ineffectual intrigues of Randolph for Morton’s deliverance — His appeal 
to the parliament — Failui'e of the application— Randolph’s comspiracy to effect Ms purpose — Its detection 
and his flight—Morton’s penitent and religious conduct in prison— He is brought to Edinburgh for trial — 
Precautions adopted to prevent a rescue — ^Trial of the Earl of Morton — He is declared guilty and sentenced 
to be executed — His last boms — His confession to the ministers who attended Mm — Captain Stewai't, now 
Earl of Arran, interrupts Mm on his way to the scaffold — Morton’s execution — Change on Ms character at 
the close of Ms life. 


Although the interests of the Queen of Scots 
were now at so low an ebb that her cause 
seemed utterly hopeless, the r-emnant of her 
party in Scotland had not as yet yielded to des- 
pair. The great mark of their hostility was the 
Earl of Morton ; and no better method occurred 
to them for his removal than to supplant him in 
the aftections of the young king. Nor would 
this be difficult to accomplish, as James rather 
tolerated than loved him, while his odium with 
the people was such that they were ready to 
rejoice in his downfall. This feeling was also 
manifested by symptoms that were new to the 
period and the Scottish nation. On the 14th of 
August a libel was affixed to the Cross of Edin- 


burgh, in the form of a petition to his majesty, 
rehearsing all the crimes of the earl’s adminis- 
tration, and praying that he might be brought 
to condign punishment.^ Two poets also, the 
one a notary and the other a schoolmaster of 
Edinbiii'gh, had libelled him in rhymes, which 
were eagerly taken up and rehearsed by the 
people. That these verses were keenly felt and 
difficult to refute, was shown by the fact that 
Moi-ton had caused their authors to be tried at 
Stirling, and hanged for slandering a councillor 
of the king.^ 

It is probable that James had already evinced 
that partiality for showy handsome favourites 
which afterwards formed the chief characteristic 


1 Spottiswood, ii. p. 265; History of King James the 
Sixth, p. 176. 
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of his reign. If such was the case, the plan of 
the queen’s faction was deeply laid and ably 
prosecuted. Their choice of a royal favourite 
fell on Esme Stewart, better known as Monsieur 
D’Aubigny, son of John Stewart, lord of Au- 
bigny in France, who was brother of the Earl 
of Lennox, the late regent, so that Esme was 
thus the cousin-german of Henry Darnley; but 
besides this near relationship to the king, he 
possessed those advantages of a graceful figure 
and courtly accomplishments which, with James, 
were more prevalent than any claims of con- 
sanguinity. At their suggestion he came to 
Scotland on the 8th of September, ostensibly on 
a short visit, and for the purpose of congratu- 
lating bis cousin on bis accession to the royal 
authority; but as every arrival from France 
was regarded with suspicion and alarm, a deeper 
motive than one of mere courtesy was supposed 
to have occasioned his coming. It was strongly 
suspected that he came with seei’et instructions 
from the Guises; and that their purpose was 
to have Mary associated with her son in the 
throne, as a preparative for the destruction of 
Protestantism in Scotland. Such was especially 
the surmise of the clergy, in which they were 
but too well justified by the usual dealings of 
their opponents. In his company came Mon- 
.sieur Monberneau, described by Galderwood as 
“a merry fellow, able in body and quick in 
spirit;” and Mr. Henry Kerr, a thoughtful 
taciturn man, who was suspected to be an agent 
of the Guises. On landing at Leith D’Anbigny 
was received by the magistrates of Edinburgh, 
and escorted to the capital with aU the honours 
due to a kinsman of their sovereig-n.^ 

The arrival of this stranger, besides alarming 
the Scottish clergy, occasioned no small anxiety 
to the Queen of England; and for the purpose 
of ascertaining its meaning she sent as her en- 
voy Oaptjiin Arrington, an officer of the garrison 
of Berwick, who was well acquainted with Scot- 
land, to intercede in behalf of the Hamiltons, 
who had been so mercilessly persecuted. His 
mission was ineffectual, as James would listen 
to no remonstrances in behalf of that unfortu- 
nate family. But a more secret and important 
duty of the messenger was to watch the pro- 
ceedings of D’Aubigny, and learn if any scheme 
was in agitation for the marriage of the young 
king, and on these points Arrington, although 
a plain, hlunt soldier, acquitted himself with dip- 
lomatic dexterity. No proposal had as yet been 
made on the subject of a royal maniage, either 
by the stranger or the royal councillors ; but 
D’Aubigny was now so high hi favom' with his 
majesty that great prefermentsevidently awaited 
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him.® Such were the first-fruits of this visit. 
From Edinburgh the young Frenchman was 
escorted to Stirling, where he grew so rapidly 
in favour with the king that he had the first 
place in all the public sports and pageants, and 
had apartments in the castle assigned to him 
nearest to the royal bed-chamber. Even before 
the month had ended James was impatient that 
his kinsman should witness the full extent of 
his grandeur and partake in his happiness, and 
for this purpose hastened on the preparations 
for his first royal entrance into his capital. The 
fete itself, although curiously disfigured both 
with old classical and new religious devices, was 
indicative both of the increasing wealth and 
impi’oving taste of the kingdom. On the l7th 
of October, the day of the king’s entrance, he 
was received at the West Port by the magistrates 
of the town under a canopy of purple velvet, ac- 
companied by three hundred citizens gorgeously 
dressed in velvet, silk, and satin, and after a 
play or representation of the Judgment of Solo- 
mon, they presented to him the sword of justice 
and a sceptre. He was then harangued in Latin, 
to which he doubtless listened with critical ears. 
At the old gate of the Straight Bow a splendid 
globe was hung, which opened when he ap- 
proached, and from it issued a boy, who pre- 
sented to him the gates of the city made of 
massive silver ; after which was sung the 20th 
Psalm, with an accompaniment of viols, Dame 
Music herself leading the choir, Wlien he 
reached the Old Tolbooth, the seat of justice, 
but now converted with painted planks into the 
likeness of an ancient temple surmounted with 
the banners and peuoncelles of the different 
ci’afts, four ladies, representing the four car- 
dinal virtues, made each of them an oration, 
after which the wheel of fortune was let off as 
a firework. At St, Giles he was stopped by 
Dame Religion, who invited him into the church, 
where James Lawson preached a sermon on the 
duties of sovereigns and their subjects — and 
when be came out, and descended a few steps 
to the Cross, there sat Bacchus on a puncheon 
to welcome him with wine, which was copiously 
drank, and the glasses thrown among the people. 
These will suffice as a specimen of the king’s 
further progi-ess until he reached his palace of 
I Holyrood; the bouses being hung with tapestry 
and masked with rich temporaiy balconies and 
gay paintings, and the streets crowded with 
spectators, of whom not a few were hui’t from 
want of due method in sight-seeing. The city 
‘‘propyne,” which must not be omitted, was 
worthy of the wealth and loyalty of Edinburgh, 
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being a cupboard of plate valued at six thousand 
merks.i 

This pompous display was preparatory to the 
opening of the parliament by the king in peraon, 
which Was done on the 23rd of October with all 
the ancient formalities. One important part of 
its proceedings was to confirm the punishment 
of the Hamiltons, and accordingly the sentence 
of forfeiture was pronounced against Lord Ar- 
broath, Lord Claud Hamilton, and several of 
their adherents. All persons also who had been 
directly or indirectly concerned in the murder 
of the two regents, Moray and Lennox, were 
commanded to remove six miles from the royal 
residence under pain of death. The rich spoils, 
however, which were thus mercilessly torn from 
a fallen family, were with equal haste conferred 
upon the new favourite, D’Atibigny, who was 
made Eaii of Lennox and endowed with the 
rich abbacy of Arbroath ; and soon after he was 
appointed Chamberlain of Scotland, while his 
earldom of Lennox was erected into a dukedom.^ 
But this rash indication of the royal partiality 
only made its object more disliked by his new 
compeers, and more deeply suspected by those 
whom bis coming had alarmed. But it was 
especially to the church that he was an object 
of appx'ehension. Only ten days after the parlia- 
ment had closed he obtained the privilege of 
holding markets in Tranent on Sundays, not- 
withstanding an enactment pre viously made that 
all such fairs were illegal. A grant of mper- 
sedere was also issued in his favour, by which 
he was not to be troubled on the subject of 
religion for a year. The presumption had in- 
creased among the clergy that he was an emis- 
sary from the pope, the Guises, and the King of 
France ; and on careful inquiry they had been 
certified that before his departure from France 
he had held interviews with the banished Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow and the Bishop of Boss, the 
object of which was the dissolution of the league 
between Scotland and England by supplanting 
in the king’s favour those who maintained it, 
and having effected this, to obtain the consent 
of James that his mother should be associated 
with him in the govei’nment. He was also ac- 
companied by the Duke of Guise to the ship, 
who had there spent six hours with him before 
he set sail. But besides having .such dangerous 
directors insinuated upon the young king, it was 
ascei’tained that although D’Aubigny’s rental 
only amounted to ten thousand franks, he had 
brought with him forty thousand pieces of gold, 
which he could not have obtained but from the 
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pope, the King of France, and the Duke of 
Guise, and that with this sum he was to buy 
over the chief noblemen to their designs. Even 
already the Countess of Argyle had obtained a 
pai't of the money, and her husband was in alli- 
ance with the adventurer. All this was alarming, 
and the ministers were not slow in announcing 
their discoveries and surmises. In their ser- 
mons they declared that religion was in danger,, 
and warned all good Protestants to be upon 
their guard.^ 

In the meantime, while James could bestow 
so profusely and heap benefits upon a favourite 
who was appai’ently independent of such bounty,, 
and while the general prosperity had so rapidly 
increased, he was at present poor even beyond, 
the poverty of his predecessors. By the troubles 
of his minority, and especially the rapacity of 
Morton, his revenues were so impoverished that 
he could not maintaia a body-guard, or even 
defray the expenses of his household, while his 
court exhibited a state of destitution that could 
only excite pity or contempt. Contrasted also 
with this royal helplessness was the arrogance- 
of the nobles, who had waxed rich at the expense 
of the crown, and who were now ready to com- 
bine against the Earl of Morton, as one who had 
engi’ossed an undue share of the spoil.^ But 
amidst these perplexities the chief anxiety of 
the young king was for the safety of the Duke 
of Lennox, and he knew that this coitld not he 
ensured without the conversion of the latter to 
Protestantism. To this necessary task, therefoi’e, 
he addressed himself with that love of teaching 
and theological discussion which characterized 
his subsequent reign; and, fortunately for liis- 
zeal, he found in Lennox an apt and compliant 
pupil. The duke was, or profe.ssed himself to be, 
convinced by the arguments of the royal preacher; 
step by step his Popish obduracy seemed to give 
way; and at last he expressed his convictions of 
the truth of Protestantism and his willingness 
to subscribe to it. Exulting in his conquest 
James called the ministers together, and after 
explaining to them the labours he had imder- 
gone in the good work of proselytizing, he re- 
quested that a chaplain might be selected to- 
reside with his cousin for the purpose of guard- 
ing him from Jesuits and confirming him in the 
faith. This desire was complied with, and Mr. 
David Lindsay, minister of Leith, was appointed, 
in consequence of his gentle moderate disposi- 
tion and his knowledge of the French tongue,, 
to be the young duke’s chaplain. The effect of 
all this preparation may be easily anticipated. 
Lennox openly abjured the creed of Eome in 

® Calderwood, iii. p. 450. 
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the church, of St. Giles; he afterwards subscribed 
the Confession of Faith in the king's church at 
Stirling; and finally he sent a letter to the General 
Assembly in July, professing the reality of his 
conversion and his zeal in the cause of Protes- 
tantism ; while Hem-y Ren-, who presented his 
declarations, also announced himself a convert. 
Even yet, however, the people were not satisfied. 
These loud and public abjurations were thought 
to he one of the stratagems of Rome in its war- 
fai’e against Protestantism; and their suspicions 
were strengthened by the interception of certain 
dispensations sent from the holy see, by which 
its faithful adherents were allowed to promise, 
swear, subscribe, and do what else should be 
required of them, if in mind they still continued 
firm in their old faith and used their utmost 
diligence in advancing it.^ 

During this period, however, and while James 
was employed in polemical warfare and con- 
quest, an uproar occurred which compelled his 
attention to more sublunary matters. It com- 
menced with a rumour that the Earl of Morton 
intended to seize the person of the king and 
caiTy him off to Dalkeith. The report suddenly 
came upon James while he was hunting; and, 
seized by one of his temporary panics, he turned 
bridle and rode back at full speed to Stirling 
Castle. Morton indignantly denied tbe charge 
and defied his accusers to the proof ; but before 
his challenge could be accepted a new uproar 
arose ; it was reported that Lennox intended to 
seize the king in his residence of Stirling Castle, 
hurry him oli' to Dumbarton, and thence trans- 
port him to France. It was now the turn of 
Lennox to protest his innocence; and although 
he solemnly declared the whole report to be a 
fabrication he boldly avowed his intention to 
remove evil counsellors from the king and bring 
those who had pillaged the I’oyal revenues to 
justice. If the rumours were wholly groundless 
they did not occasion less tumult and alarm, or 
less watching and arming in the royal residence, 
than veritable plots would have done, while 
accusations and defiances were interchanged 
between the two parties without stint or de- 
cency. .From the account, however, of these 
surmised conspiracies, and the unseemly brawls 
they occasioned, we can gather little or nothing, 
except that the two rival parties of Lennox and 
Morton were in the heat of a struggle for the 
administration of government by obtaining pos- 
session of the king, and that there were exag- 
gerated and distorted reports of the manner in 
which their purpose was to be effected. The 
accounts of these affairs, transmitted to London 
by Captain Arrington, were speedily followed 
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by the arrival of Sir Robert Bowes, who en- 
deavoured, but unsuccessfully, to find the clue 
to these intricacies. But he discovered that 
James was desirous of a change of counsellors, 
and to have a new administration into w'hich 
some of his mother’s paidisaus should be ad- 
mitted, with Lennox and Argyle at its head; 
and that Lennox, in whom he implicitly trusted, 
especially since his conversion, was an undoubted 
agent of the Guises, and acting under their 
dictation. These conclusions, which the English 
ambassador arrived at from bis interviews with 
the king himself, were confirmed by his confei'- 
ences with Morton. While James bad been 
converting bis cousin to Protestantism he had 
been himself converted into a liking for the 
alliance with Fx'ance in preference to that with 
England, while Lennox, strong in the royal 
favour, and stronger still in his new Protestant- 
ism, could not be easily displaced. The earl 
added, that had he been supported by Eliza- 
beth’s influence he would still have retained 
the country in its alliance with England ; but 
as she had rejected his applications for the neces- 
sary funds, he mu.st look to his own personal 
safety by reconciling himself to Lennox, what- 
ever repugnance he might feel at such a step. 
These must have been unpalatable declaration.^ 
to Bowes, knowing as he did that Morton’s com- 
plaints were just, and that his royal mistress in 
one of her fits of pai\simony, which she derived 
from her grandsire, Henry VII., had not only 
withheld the necessary supplies from her Scot- 
tish adherents, but was even herself leaning 
towards France by her continuing coquetry with 
the Duke of Anjou, whom she would neither 
maiwy nor dismiss.® 

The same vacillating conduct with regard to 
Scottish affafrs still continued to characterize 
the English queen, and although warned of the 
increase of D’Anbiguy’s wealth and influence, 
the growing ascendency of French interests, and 
the renewed confidence of the Popish party in 
Scotland — subjects which at another time she 
would have treated as of vital importance, she 
now regarded them as tiivial matters compai'ed 
with the shifts and changes of her matrimonial 
negotiation. At last she was roused by tidings 
in which her own interests were deeply involved. 
When Dumbarton Castle was taken dming the 
regency of the Earl of Lennox the keeping of it 
had been intrusted to the Laird of Drurnquhassel, 
one of its captox's ; and as this man was deeply 
pledged to the English interests Elizabeth felt 
secure in her influence over the chief place at 
which the arrival of French forces, or the ab- 
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duction of James to France, could be equally 
prevented. But of this fortress also, in addi- 
tion to his other important offices, D’Aubigny 
was to be appointed governor. Almost frantic 
at the intelligence she sent Bowes at full speed 
into Scotland to prevent the appointment, or if 
it was aheady made, to lay violent hands on the 
duke and his assistants, oV prevent them in any 
way he should judge meet. But scarcely had 
he anived in Edinbui'gh when another message 
reached him from the queen ; a few houi's^ re- 
flection had cooled her fury, and the truculent 
commission wak reversed. Bowes, instead of 
attempting to make D’Aubiguy a prisoner or 
worse within a free realm, by which a war be- 
tween the two nations was certain to be kindled, 
was to confine himself to peaceful negotiation. 
But although this wfis accoi'dingly done the am- 
bassador’s remonstrances were fruitless; James 
preferred his favourite to the friendship of 
Elizabeth, and even to the prospect of his suc- 
cession to the crown of England, which Bowes 
was instructed to hold out to him as the price 
of his obedience, and the Duke of Lennox was 
confirmed in the government of Dumbarton 
Castle.^ 

But although D’Aubigny’s ascendency was so 
strong that his overthrow seemed impossible, 
those popular symptoms wei-e beginning to 
manifest themselves which, in such a country 
as Scotland, were certain at last to obtain the 
mastery, however a royal favourite might be 
patronized and protected. Although he had 
done so much to conciliate the Protestant feel- 
ings of the nation, the duke had not won the 
confidence of the people, while his subsequeirt 
conduct had been such as to displease the clergy 
and redouble their original suspicions. Ac- 
cordingly, at the end of this year the subject 
was eanied to the pulpit and handled with that 
freedom which the usages of the period and the 
necessity of the case justly warranted. In a 
sermon pi'eaehed by Walter Balcanquhal in St. 
Giles’s Church on the 7th of December (1580) 
the preacher sounded the alarm upon the grow- 
ing boldness of the Papists, and the causes in 
which it originated. Until lately they had been 
fain to conceal their obnoxious creed, and even 
to deny it when brought to the question, to 
escape the penalties with which the profession 
of it was visited. But since these French cour- 
tiers had arrived in Scotland all this had been 
altered and subverted. In the rural districts, 
the cities, and even in his majesty’s palace, 
Popery was raising its head and triumphing in 
its new immunity. Its adherents were every- 
where not only avowing their faith, but openly 
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attacking the doctrines of Protestantism. They 
were repaiiing from France to Scotland in 
alai'ming numbers, confident in the jn'otection 
that awaited them, and were akeady drawing 
their swords in the streets of Edinburgh to 
shed the blood of faithful Protestants. In the 
palace also, from which loose and profane per- 
sons had hitherto been debarred, according to 
Balcanquhal, the young king’s ears were now 
offended by a “ French ruf&an [Momberneau], 
who, if he were in any other reformed coun- 
try, would rather be hanged before the sun 
than be suffered to pollute the ears of so good 
and so godly a young prince; — ^who, if he be not 
removed in time, they that fear God will repent 
that ever they saw him, or them that brought 
him there.” The hold speaker then adverted to 
the dissolute practices which these strangers had 
introduced, and which the church had been .so 
zealously labouring since the commencement of 
the Eeformation to exclude ; and in language 
which would redden the fastidious ears of a 
modern congregation, he alluded to the odious 
crimes and diseases for which they had made 
certain localities in Edinburgh particularly noto- 
rious. “And therefore, my lords,” thundered 
the minister in conclusion, after he had de- 
nounced the judgments of heaven upon these 
iniquities, “ the exiiortation that I give to you 
iii the name of the Lord is this : that every one 
of you be careful, first, to reform your own per- 
sons, to reform your own houses and courts ; to 
travail and see that the king’s house be well 
reformed, that no profane normischeant^ persons 
be found there, but such as fear the name of 
God. If so ye shall do, I doubt not but God 
shall be glorified, the poor realm and afflicted 
kirk within the same shall be comforted, the 
devil shall be ashamed, and the blessing and 
benediction of God shall abide and remain upon 
the whole realm.”® 

These doctrines and denunciations, and the 
daring advice with which they were wound up, 
significantly pointed out the course to be adopted. 
Lennox and his associates must either besecluded 
fr-om the king or positively banished from the 
country before the evil could be arrested or the 
laud purified. This case of Balcanquhal was not 
a solitary instance of the demand for a refor- 
mation in high places ; and only two days after 
John Dnrie, in another sermon, seconded and 
confirmed all that his reverend brother had 
alleged. Nor were these two the first in sound- 
ing the alarm from the pulpit. A short time 
previously Mi*. James Lawson had declared in 
a sermon that the English had set his country- 
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men free both body and soul from tbe tyranny 
of tbe French, and that the latter were now 
attempting to achieve by policy what they had 
failed to effect by force. They had sent, he said, 
wicked men into this country, when the king, 
still young and immature, had got the goveim-- 
ment into his own hands; and had sent them for 
the purpose of subverting the Protestant faith 
and breaking the alliance between Scotland and 
England. To airest these dangerous revelations 
by punishing them authors was now the aim of 
the French faction; and accordingly Durie and 
Balcanc|ulial were summoned before the secret 
council and commanded to pi'oduce before it in 
writing those portions of their sermons which 
formed the ground of their offence. They com- 
plied, hut under protest that the council should 
not be judges of what was uttered in the pulpit. 
It is probable that notwithstanding this claim 
for the spiritual independence of preaching, the 
ministers would have been severely punished, 
but that their enemies were aiming at a higher 
mark, and the offenders were set at liberty.^ 
This object of revenge whom the French jjarty 
had selected was the powerful, able, and daring 
Earl of Morton, the chief supporter of the Eng- 
lish interests in Scotland and uncompromising 
opponent of Fi-ench and Popish aggressions, 
whose removal from power it now appeai'ed 
nothing short of a ti'aitor’s death could accom- 
plish. Upon this mode of removal they had 
settled, and nothing remained but the capital 
charge upon which he should be tried and exe- 
cuted- It would be easy to involve him in the 
great political crime of the period, so fruitful 
in trials and executions, and it was therefoi'e 
resolved to accuse him of participating in the 
murder of the king’s father. It would be equally 
easy to discover circumstances that mig'ht sub- 
stantiate or colour such a charge. A fit accuser 
was also at hand. This was James Stewart, 
captain of the king’s guard and second son of 
Lord Ochiltree, who as a soldier of fortune had 
served in the wars of France and Sweden, and 
who to his own natural talents added the ex- 
perience of travel and the graceful accomplish- 
ments of the Continent, by which, on his recent 
return to Scotland, he had so effectually ingrati- 
ated himself with the young king as to be next 
to the Duke of Lennox in the royal favour. 
But within this engaging exterior was an ambi- 
tion that could not be satisfied and a selfishness 
which no restraints could check, and both place 
and season were peculiarly fitted for their ex- 
ercise. He undertook the dangerous office of 
being Morton’s accuser, for which he was so well 
fitted, and the opportunity wasnotlongin coming. 
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On Saturday, the 31st of December (1580), 
the council were seated at the board in Holyrood 
House, and the Earl of Morton occupied his 
usual place among them. In the midst of their 
usual pi’oceedings it was announced that C!aptain 
Stewart craved an audience ; and oil beiiig ad- 
mitted he fell upon his knees before the king,, 
whom he thus addressed: “Out of the duty I 
owe to your majesty I am come hither to i-eveal. 
a wickedness that has been long obscured. The 
Earl of Morton, who sits there in a place un- 
seemly for him, was one of those who couspu’ed 
yonr father’s death; and how dangerous it is to 
your majesty’s person that he should be so near 
to you let the noblemen here present consider. 
For me, I shall make good what I say, only let 
him be committed and brought to trial.” Amidst 
the looks of astonishment, both real and feigned, 
which this charge occasioned Morton remained 
unmoved, and rising in his place he answered; 
with a calm voice and disdainful look. “By 
whose instigation this gentleman comes to ac- 
cuse me I know not, and I wonder upon what 
grounds he builds in charging me with this 
crime, Hone that ever suffered for it accused 
me, and it is known what diligence and severity 
I used against those who wei’e suspected of that 
m\xrder. If I pleased I could in many ways 
decline this challenge, but my innocence is such 
that I fear not the most rigorous trial.” Then 
addressing himself to the king he continued: 
“Sir, do in this as you please. Either here 
or before any other judge I shall he ready to 
answei', and when my innocence is cleared your 
majesty will judge what the malice of those 
deserves who have set on this man to accuse 
me.” Morton’s disdain and this last insinua- 
tion enraged the captain, who, still upon his 
knees, replied: “From no man’s instigation and 
through no private grudge have I brought this 
charge, but only from my detestation of the 
crime, and love of his majesty’s safetjr and hon- 
our. He speaks of his diligence and severity,” 
Stewai't tauntingly added; “how and why, 
then, did he prefer Mr. Archibald Douglas, his 
cousin, who was known to have been an actor 
in that murder, to the seat of a judge in the , 
college of justice, if he had himself no part in 
it?” At this last question the captain sprung 
to his feet, Morton laid his hand on his sword, 
and a personal encoimter might have followed 
had they not been instantly separated. The 
king oi'dered them to be removed, and after a 
short consultation Morton was warded for two 
nights in the palace previous to his being com- 
mitted to the castle. During the interval he 
was advised by his friends to escape ; but for 
this he rebuked them sharply, declaring that 
he would rather suffer ten thousand deaths than 
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impeach his innocence by declining a trial. As 
even Edinburgh Castle was thought no safe 
place of confinement for such a powerful offender 
he was soon afterwards removed to the castle 
of Dumbarton, where he was fai’thest from his 
supporters and friends, and under the custody 
of Lennox, its governor, who was his assured 
enemy. As soon as he had been committed to 
ward a party of thirty horsemen under the 
command of Alexander Hume of Manderston 
were sent to apprehend Ai’chibald Douglas, who 
was then dwelling at the castle of Morham; but 
bis kinsman, George Douglas of Long Niddry, 
aware of this purpose, rode off to give timeous 
warning, which he did so effectually after riding 
two horses to death that Archibald escaped into 
England before Manderston ari-ived.^ 

As soon as the news of Morton’s imprison- 
ment had been conveyed to England, Ehzaheth, 
alarmed at the danger of so influential an adher- 
ent, and feeling that his treatment was a defiance 
and insult to herself, resolved to interpose in his 
behalf. No time also was to be lost, as his trial 
might at any hour be hurried on before a tribu- 
nal bent on condemning him. Accordingly Sir 
Thomas Eandolph was instantly sent to Scot- 
land to remonstrate with the king, while Lord 
Hunsdon was ordered to collect the forces of 
the northern districts and hold himself in readi- 
ness to cross the Border. On arriving in Edin- 
burgh Eandolph found the Duke of Lennox so 
high in the king’s favour and the English alli- 
ance so unpopular that he even felt his life to 
be in danger; and when he endeavoured to form 
a party among the friends of Morton for his 
deliverance they were disinclined to move until 
Hunsdon should cross the Border and co-opei’- 
ate in their attempt. This, however, was a 
step which the prudence and paraimony of the 
English queen would not sanction, while the 
Scottish nobles had too often experienced the 
emptiness of her promises to tnist them any 
longer. Eandolph was equally unsuccessful in 
his appeals to the king. On his arrival he had 
disdainfully refused to hold any intercoui’se 
with Lennox ; and when he presented to James 
an intercepted letter from the exiled Beaton, 
Ai'chbishop of Glasgow, proving that the duke 
was an emissary of Eome and the house of 
Guise, James treated the epistle as a forgery. 
Lennox, he said, was an honourable nobleman 
and his near kinsman, and had come to visit 
him solely from affection. As for Beaton’s 
letter, supposing it to be genuine, it was well 
known that this prelate was an ally of the 
Hamiltons and an enemy of the whole family 

> Spottiswood, ii. p. 271 ; Calderwood, iii. p. 4S1 ; letters 
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of Lennox, and that nothing was more likely 
tlmn that he should write such a letter to bring 
the duke into suspicion and discredit. The close 
imprisonment of Morton he justified from the 
delay in collecting evidence against him; and 
as Archibald Douglas, the principal witness, was 
now sheltered in England, the trial could not 
commence until he was given up by Elizabeth. 
In this manner every application of Eandolph 
, was repelled, while the threats of an armed 
invasion to decide the eouti-oversy were treated 
with defiance. These threats, indeed, had only 
roused the national spirit, of which the Lennox 
party were not slow to avail themselves, and 
by proclamations the whole military force of 
the kingdom were ordered to put themselves in 
array, ostensibly for the suppression of thieves 
on the Border, but in reality to oppose the 
menaced inroad. These unwise denunciations 
of the Queen of England, and her evident un- 
willingness to execute them, had only put the 
nation on its guard, i-evived the hereditary 
hatred of the Scots against their old enemies, 
and confirmed the doom of the unfortunate 
Earl of Morton.2 

The pi'ivate interviews of the ambassador 
with the king having proved unavailing, Ean- 
dolph resolved to appeal to the parliament, 
which commenced its sittings on the 20th of 
February, At this convention of the estates 
several circumstances occurred which scarcely 
pi’omised him a dispassionate or impartial audi- 
tory. The outer gate of the abbey close of 
Holyrood was guarded by a body of “ waged,” 
that is, hired, soldiers, under the command of 
Captain Stewart, and none of the nobility were 
allowed to enter with more than three atten- 
dants. “The nobility grudged,” adds our old 
church historian, “to be thus controlled by him? 
or that the king’s palace should be made a 
warehouse.” Another pi'oeeeding was to re- 
move the third estate before Eandolph’s appear- 
ance; and when the boroughs complained of 
this exclusion they -were answered with the 
shallow excuse that it was done in order that 
the Englishman might not know that a ful’ 
pjarliament of the three estates had been as 
sembled. Under such provocations the proposal 
of a tax for the maintenance of two thousand 
hired foot-soldiei's and eight hundred horsemen 
was not likely to be veiy palatable ; and the 
old curt answer was given, that “they would 
serve by themselves according to ancient fashion 
of the realm.” They consented, however, for 
the gratification of the king, to grant forty thou- 
sand pounds if any war should arise, and ten 
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tliousand if the peace should be continued.^ lu 
the long and full memorial ■which Bandolph 
presented before them he detailed the intrigues 
which had been used for jeara by foreign courts 
for the execution of the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, and the restoration of Popery over the 
wliole British island by a hostile occupation of 
Scotland ; and coming dix*ectly to the head and 
front of his commission, he charged Lennox as 
the principal instrument of this conspiracy. F or 
this purpose he, had been sent to Scotland ; and 
for this he was now labouring to effect the over- 
throw of the Earl of Morton, so distinguished 
for his fidelity to the king and so devoted to 
the cause of Protestantism. He adjured the 
estates, therefoi’e, in the name of his mistress, 
to save their sovereign and country from these 
dangerous devices by removing such a couuseUor 
from the king’s jierson, and depriving that fac- 
tion which he headed of its tyrannical power 
and pre-eminence. He even offered them, on 
the part of his mistress, assistance in troops and 
money, “as heretofore she hath done always for 
that king and his realm, without regard of her 
charges,” if they found their own power in- 
aufificieut “to reform Monsieur D’Aubiguy.” 
He also demanded the liberation of the Earl of 
Morton fi’oni such a perilous keeping as that 
of bis confiraied enemy, that he might sustain 
an open, lawful, and impartial trial, and accord- 
ing to the proofs have a sentence passed upon 
him, with which his queen would in no way 
interfere. But the appeal of Bandolph was in 
vain : it only produced him additional ill-wiU 
from the faction that ruled at their pleasure, 
and made his further stay in Scotland more 
dangerous.® 

Having thus failed in succeeding by negotia- 
tion, the English envoy had recourse to the 
last expedient suggested in his mstructions: 
this was, to seize the person of Lennox, and 
silence him either by death or captivity. It 
was a strange task for a messenger of peace to 
undertake in the midst of a friendly court; 
but as we have already noticed, the dqffomacy 
of the age -was stiU leavened with the old 
rudeness and ferocity, and ambassadoi’s, in be- 
coming statesmen, bad not ceased to be soldiers 
and the advocates of force and violence. Ean- 
dolph was also in some measure justified by the 
tliought that if he could excite a party of the 
Scottish nobles to deliver, even in this fashion, 
their young king from the influence of an un- 
worthy favourite, it would not only be counten- 
anced by similar examples of Scottish histoiy, 
but sanctioned by the hereditary claims of the 
nobility, who judged themselves entitled so to 
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interpose, not only 'when royalty was in. <langer, 
but when it had overstepped its narrow limits. 
To work, therefore, he went, and was not long 
in finding a party ready to second him from 
among the old friends of Morton and the 
enemies of D’Aubigny. Several members of the 
kin g’s household were won over, false keys were 
made of the private apartments of the royal 
residence, and it was resolved that the palace 
should be quietly entered, Lennox, with his 
chief supporters, Montrose and Argyle, put to 
death, or otherwise deprived of power to resist, 
and James himself conveyed to England, to 
learn under the instructions of Elizabeth herself 
the danger of putting trust in gi’aceful accom- 
plished favourites. But just when the dark- 
laid conspiracy was matured, and even when the 
match was about to be applied, the suspicions 
of Lennox were suddenly awakened from some 
hint that had reached his ear, in consequence 
of which he seized Douglas, laird of Wliit- 
tingliam, one of the conspirators, and threat- 
ened him ■with the rack. Overcome with teri’or 
he gave up the names of four servants belonging 
to Morton, who, on being tortured, betrayed the 
whole designs. On this detection Kandolifii fled 
to Berwick, after narrowly escaping death from 
a shot that was fired into his study; the plot 
was dissolved like a cloud ; and it is only from 
the obscure instructions contained in the corre- 
spond.ence of the chief actors, after a conceal- 
ment of nearly three centuiies, that we learn 
that such a nefarious design had ever been 
entertained, and that it had almost been suc- 
cessful. 

This unexpected failure of a plot that pro- 
mised his deliverance and elevation to higher 
power than ever, was to recoil upon the head of 
the unfortunate Morton. Fi'om the close seclu- 
sion in which he was kept it is probable that 
he w'as ignorant of this conspiracy ; and during 
the five months of his lonely captivity, from 
which no outlet but that of a scaffold was to be 
expected, unless his enemies disposed of him by 
assassination, the scales appear to have fallen 
from his eyes, and the obduracy of his heart to 
have been softened. The woidd had disappointed 
and deceived him, but from the whole tenor of 
his subsequent conversations it appears that he 
had turned to the only hopes that could not fail, 
and by penitence, prayer, and religious medita- 
tion had prepared himself for the worst. In 
this way the religious change that was wrought 
upon his character, and which has appeared so 
startling or so questionable to many, was no in- 
stantaneous conversion, which the sight of the 
scaffold may inspire and a reprieve disperse to 
the winds, but a recall of the convictions of his 
earlier and better days, and which months of 
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tliouglit aud devotion were fitted to purify and 
confirm. It was now resolved that his trial 
should be brought on, and for this pm'pose a 
meeting of the nobility was held at Dalkeith 
on the 3rd of May, to fix upon the charges on 
which he should be arraigned. But upon this 
important point there does not appear to have 
been a perfect agreement. The chief malcontent 
was the Eaii of Ai-gyle, who not only gradged 
the influence which Lennox had acquired, but 
also the elevation of Captain Stewart to the 
earldom and possessions of Arran, who was now 
also seeking the office of chancellor, with which 
Argyle himself was invested, and who found 
that in joining them to depress the Earl of 
Morton he had only raised two more dangerous 
rivals in his place. He was also opposed to the 
charge they meant to bring against Morton of 
having sanctioned and promoted the queen’s 
marriage to Bothwell, as he w'as too w'ell awai'e 
that the same charge could be brought against 
himself. Nor were dark suspicions of mutual 
treachery excluded from this conclave ; and in 
■consequence of a severe sickness into which 
Lord Euthven had fallen after a draught of 
beer which he drank at .Dalkeith, the report 
arose that he had been poisoned. Having ap- 
pointed the day on which he should be brought 
xip for trial, about threescore of the citizens of 
Edinburgh, suspected favourers of Morton, were 
warned by proclamation to leave the city, and 
not approach within ten miles of the royal resi- 
dence. The Earls of Arran and Montrose, ac- 
companied by a strong body of horse and foot, 
were then sent to Dumbarton to bring the 
prisoner to the capital. "When their commission 
was shown to Morton, he was sm-pidsed to find 
the name of the Earl of Arran in it, and turned 
to the keeper for an explanation, saying, “What 
means this? — the Earl of Ai'ran is dead!” He 
was told that Captain Stewart had now suc- 
ceeded to the title and earldom. The counte- 
nance of Morton fell, while he exclaimed, “And 
is it .so? — then I know what I may look for!” 
Among the many ancient prophecies affecting 
the proud house of Douglas, was one which 
darkly announced that the bloody heart would 
fall by the mouth of Arran; and when Morton 
was so eager to sweep away the whole house of 
Hamilton from the country, it was thought that 
he stood in awe of the prediction, and was seek- 
ing in this wuay to defeat it. But he had only 
realized it by prepai’ing the way for a new occu- 
pant of the earldom; and the man of destiny, 
his late accuser, was now standing on the thresh- 
old, who was to lead him to trial and doom. 

The preparations for the trial of the Earl of 
Morton, which was held on the 1st of June, 
showed the anxiety of his enemies to guard 
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against the chances either of a I’escue or acquittal. 
Two bands of soldiers were placed about the 
Cross, and two above the Tolbooth. The greater 
part of the nobles who sat upon the assize were 
his known enemies. Tlie dittay or accusation 
consisted of nineteen heads, which have been 
pi’eserved in Calderwood’s history; and these 
not only ranged over a course of years, but were 
in many cases so unfounded, or so difficult of 
proof, as to be likely to vitiate those which 
might otherwise have been substantiated. Forty 
days also were to be allowed for answering 
them ; but who could tell whether the caged lion 
whom they still dreaded might be kept in safe 
durance so long? These considerations had pro- 
bably occurred to Lennox and Arran, the king’s 
closet friends, and a letter from his majesty 
ordered the comb to depart from aU the charges 
against the prisoner except that which charged 
him with complicity in the murder of the king’s 
father. Upon thi.s charge Morton was found 
guilty of having previously been aware of the 
design of putting Darnley to death, and not 
having revealed it. But as the merely negative 
crime of concealment would not have been suffi- 
cient for his judges, they had recourse to a .legal 
sophism; and instead of charging him simply 
with concealing his knowledge of the intent, 
they found him guilty “ of art and part of con- 
cealing of the king’s fathei‘’s murder,” This 
finding had a formidable sound, and all through 
the changing of a paltry monosyllable. To prove 
him worthy of death he should have been pro- 
claimed guilty of “ mb and part and concealing,” 
which would have involved the whole crime of 
regicide; but as this could not be done, the 
word of was substituted, which sounded as weU 
and was sufficient for their purpose. Morton 
was astonished when he thus found himself 
charged with capital treason instead of the 
lighter offence of concealment, and striking his 
light rod two or three times on the ground, as 
he was wont to do in moments of excitement, 
he exclaimed, “ Art and part? art and part? — 
God knows it is not so!” He was condemned 
to be beheaded, drawn, and quaibered, and that 
no time might be lost, the following day was 
appointed for his execution. 

The last hours of the Ea.rl of Morton were 
worthy of the heroic race from which he was 
derived, and the subdued penitent spirit which 
he had cultivated in his confinement. He supped 
cheerfully, and slept soundly till three o’clock in 
the morning, when he rose and spent three or 
four hours in wibting. At his invitation the two 
clergymen, Walter Balcanquhal and John Durie, 
breakfasted with him ; and while his conversa- 
tion with them was as free and as cheeiful as it 
had been in his happiest moments, he expressed 
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Iiiy resignation to bis fate, and bis hopes of tiie 
everlasting' joy to which it would conduct him. 
The ministers dealt faithfully with him both as 
to bis public and private offences, and especially 
of bis part in the murder of Damley; but he 
solemnly declared on the faith of a man having 
death before him, that he had no further share 
in it than his foreknowledge of the deed. But 
why had he not prevented it by announcing the 
discovery ? He endeavoured to excuse himself 
by the uselessness of such a revelation, and the 
danger it would have brought to himself. “ At 
that time/’ he said, “to whom should I have 
revealed it? To the queen? — she was the doer 
thereof. I was minded, indeed [to have told it], 
to the king’s father, but I durst not for my life; 
for I knew him to be such a bairn, that there 
was nothing told him but he would reveal it to 
her again. And, therefore, I durst in no wise 
reveal it. And howbeit they have condemned 
me of art and part, foreknowledge and conceal- 
ment of the king’s murder, yet, as I shall answer 
to God, I never had ai't or part, aid or counsel, 
in that matter. I foreknew, indeed, and con- 
cealed, because I durst not reveal it to any 
creature for my life.” On the minister's asking 
his opinion whether liis trial and sentence had 
been according to Justice, he replied, “I would 
be very loath to find fault, or blame the noble 
gentlemen wlio have taken upon their con- 
sciences to condemn me; but I remit them to 
God and their own consciences. Yet I am 
moved to speak somewhat freely in this matter, 
and it is this ; I saw such partial dealing against 
me, that it had been all alike to me if I had 
been as innocent as Saint Stephen, as if I had 
been as guilty as Judas.” The danger impend- 
ing upon Scotland and Protestantism at large 
from the mandage which was expected between 
Queen Elizabeth and the duke affected him 
more than the apprehension of his own death, 
and he announced his fears like a statesman, a 
Scot, and a Chi'istian. “ I heai' say that there 
is a dealing and present trafficking between 
France and England, and Monsiem'’s marriage 
with the queen is heavily to be feared. If France 
and England band together, and that marriage 
go forward, you may easily understand that the 
one of them will persuade the other to their 
religion. The Monsieur dare not change his 
religion if he ettle [aim] to the crown of France. 
And, therefore, you must he assured he will 
labour to persuade the other to his religion, and 
to bring Papistry into England, which is over 
easy to he done, the two parts of England being 
Papists. If England and Prance band together, 
and both he Paitists, we are left alone; we have 
no league -with England. And, therefore, I know 
what we wdll do; to wit, we vdll cleave to the 
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old league with Prance. And to band with 
France as France is now, and France and Eng- 
land being one, judge ye in what case religion 
shall be with us. God give the king and nobility 
wisdom to foresee the danger in time !” "When 
his long confession was ended, which was com- 
prised in answers to twelve queries, and which 
were delivered by him frankly and witliout 
reserve, the clergymen, moved by the sincerity 
of his repentance, bade him take courage from 
the examples recorded in Scripture of those who- 
had sinned like him but been forgiven ; and the 
simplicity of his answer — the answer of a school- 
boy Christian — showed how late, hut with what 
profit, he had applied to the long-neglected 
lesson : “I know all that to he true ; for since I 
passed to Dumbarton I have read all the five 
hooks of Moses, Joshua, the Judges, and now I 
am in Samuel ; and I will tell you what I have 
found there. I see there that the mercies of 
God are wonderful, and that he always inclined 
to have pity upon his own people of Israel. For 
there it appears, that howbeit he punished the 
people of Israel wlien they sinned, yet, how soon 
they turned to him again he was merciful to 
them. And when they sinned again, yet he 
punished them, and so oft as they rej^ented he 
was merciful again. And therefore I am assured, 
howbeit I have oft oftended against my Lord 
God, yet he will he merciful to me also.” 

At an early hour Morton had written letters 
to the king, which wei’e presented to him that 
moi'ning by the ministers; but James, who was 
already learning to be rude and boorish in his 
manners, would neither read the letters nor 
listen to the messengers, but traversed the apart- 
ment snapping his finger and thumb. This un- 
kingly rejection seemed little to discompose the 
earl, who continued in religious conference with 
the ministei's, eating his forenoon’s repast or 
disjune with them and maintaining the same 
cheerful unaltered tranquillity which continued 
to the end. The other clei’gymen who were tlien 
in Edinburgh also visited him, to whom he re- 
peated the chief points of his confession and in- 
terchanged with them forgiveness in a manner 
that moved them to tears. In the meantime 
the preparations for his execution had been 
carried on with such haste that in the afternoon 
the jailer waited on him to lead him to the 
scaffold. Surprised at this precipitance Morton 
said, that as he had been busied so much with 
worldly affairs that day, they might have allowed 
him this one night to make his peace with God; 
blit on the man declai'ing that all things were 
in readiness, the earl replied, “Tliank God, I too 
am ready.” He went down to the outer gate, 
that he might proceed to the scaffold, but was 
stopped by an indecent interruption ; for here 
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the Earl of Arran appeared and brought him 
back to bis room, that his confession might be 
written out, and subscribed by himself and the 
ministers who were present. ““Nay, my lord,” 
said Morton, “ trouble me not, for I must now 
prepare to meet with my God ; all these honest 
men (pointing to the ministers) can testify what 
I have spoken in that matter.” Abandoning 
this demand Arran said, “Now, my lord, you 
will be reconciled with me, for I have done 
nothing on my own account against you.” To 
this hypocritical mockery the other calmly re- 
plied, “ I have no quai'rel with you or any other; 

I forgive you and all othei's, as I wish all to 
forgive me.” 

On stepping on the scaffold an immense crowd 
was before him to witness his execution, for 
such an event had not happened since the days 
■of James I., when Duke Murdoch, the regent, 
was executed at the Heading Hill of Stirling. 
Among these spectators was the Laird of Fer- 
niehirst, in a projecting window opposite the 
scaffold, conspicuous by his large ruffles, and 
■delighting in the spectacle; and Lord Seton and 
his sous standing upon an outside stair, who had 
pulled down another stair that intercepted then- 
view of the scaffold. Undisturbed by these I 
bravadoes of his enemies Morton addressed the I 
crowd, repeating the heads of his confession, ' 
testifying his devotedness to the Protestant 
faith, and requesting the prayer’s of all present 
in his behalf; and afterwards Mr. James Lawson 
prayed upon the scaffold, during which Morton 
lay prostrate, while the fervour of his devotion j 
was testified by sighs and sobs, and the re- 
bounding of his body in this lorvly posture. 
When the prayer had ended he bade those who 
were with him farewell and laid his head upon 
the block, his hands being left unbound, while 
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Baleanquhal the minister, stooping down, whis- 
pered some passagesof Scripture in hisear, wdiich 
the other repeated aloud ; and with the last ex- 
clamation, “ Into thy hands, Lord, I commit iny 
spirit !” the axe fell, and the head rolled on the 
scaffold. “ And so,” add the clergymen w’ho re- 
ceived and recorded his confession, and waited 
upon him in his last moments, “ whatever he had 
been before, he constantly died the true servant 
of God. And, however it be that his unfriends 
allege, that as he lived proudly so he died 
proudly, the charitable servants of God could 
perceive nothing in him but all kind of humility 
in his death, insomuch that we are assured 
that his soul is received into the joy and glory 
of the heavens; and we pray God, that they who 
are behind may learn by his example to die in 
the true fear of the Lord.” ^ 

As only a day intervened after the Eai'l of 
Morton’s trial he was executed on Friday, the 
2d of J une, at four o’clock in the afternoon. On 
account of his voluntary confession the more 
revolting parts of the execution were omitted; 
but his head was exposed upon the highest part 
of the Tolbooth, and his body was left lying on 
the scaffold covered with a wretched cloak till 
sunset, no one daring to express sorrow or show 
respect to the remains of one whom all had so 
lately courted or dreaded. That a Douglas as 
brave as any of his race, and beyond them all 
in policy and wisdom, should have so ignomi- 
nously perished, was a knell at which the proud 
aristocracy of Scotland might well tremble. It 
announced in unequivocal accents that their 
reign had ended, that their power and pre- 
eminence were passing away. 
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While proceedings had been carried with so 
high a hand against the Earl of Morton it was 
necessary to disarm the popular suspicions 
which .such conduct Avas calculated to excite. 
The time was full of danger, and every wind 
that blew upon our shores was laden Avith de- 
nunciations from the Continent, of leagues 
formed and conspiracies organized for the over- 
throw of the Scottish Clmrch and restoration 
of Popery. Combined with these menaces of 
foreign hostility was the more formidable dan- 
ger apprehended from internal foe.s, who, with 
Lennox and Arran at their head, were su.spected 
secretly at work in undermining the pillars 
of the Eeformation and pi'eparing it for the final 
overthrow. At such a time and under such 
circumstances their attack upon Morton, who, 
might he his offences, was the most 
uncompromising opponent of Popery, was doubly 
dangerous, and a reaction in his favour might 
have followed that would have made him more 
ever. Something, therefore, was 
to dissipate the alarm and propitiate 
of the church ; and for this purpose 


nothing could he more effectual than the sub- 
scription of a second Protestant creed drawn up 
by the church at this jreriod of alarm, in which 
the errors of Popeiy were more distinctly speci- 
fied and condemned. This, therefore, was done 
and done only ten days after the Earl of Morton 
had been sent pri.soner to the castle of Dumbar- 
ton. The subscription commenced with the 
king himself and the Duke of Lennox, and after 
their signatures followed those of the members 
of the royal household. But this ratification of 
the Second Confession of Faith, Avhich was com- 
monly called the King’s Confession, Avas not allj 
for, on the 2d of March, a royal proclamation 
was issued from Holp’ood House, setting forth 
the example of his majesty and household, and 
charging all commissioners and ministers of 
kirks under penalty of a deduction of forty 
pounds from their stipends to require the like 
subscription from all persons within their par- 
ishes, and to punish according to the laws of 
the land and ordinances of the church such as- 
refused.^ The next stroke of propitiatory policy" 


followed on the 20th of April, when the General 
Assembly was sitting at Glasgow. On this oc- 
casion -the Laird of Caprington, the king’s com- 
missioner, presented a letter from his majesty 
to the assembly, in which, besides other con- 
cessions, large powers were given for the plant- 
ing of churches and the extension and regula- 
tion of presbyteries. These offers were so grate- 
ful that the assembly, after praising God, who 
had so moved the king’s heart in behalf of the 
kirk, proceeded to act upon them in full rehance 
on their integTity.’- 

After the death of Morton it was soon shown 
that this conciliatory spirit had been assumed 
to suit a temporary purpose. Lennox and Arran 
having removed the man whom they had most 
cause to dread, assumed the enthe dhection of 
the king, and with him the direction of the 
whole affairs of government. And under what 
kind of deputation royalty was to be exercised 
was shown at this time in unmistakable colours. 
When Captain Stewart returned to Scotland, 
and while he had but scanty means, he was hos- 
pitably received by the Earl of March, whose 
countess he had taken that opportunity to seduce. 
But when he rose in the royal favour until he 
became Earl of Arran he resolved to make his 
former pai’amour his wife, and for this purpose 
the shameless woman at his instigation sought 
a divorce from her husband upon the plea of 
his impotence, although her condition at the 
time was such that by the charge she bx-anded 
herself in open court as an adulteress. The 
divorce was obtained,the guiltypair were mariied, 
and the child of whom she was previously de- 
livered was held as legitimate.^ How strangely 
this infamous episode in James’s infatuated 
favouritism was to be afterwards repeated in 
the case of CaxT, Eaid of Somei’set. 

Amidst the predominance of two such favour- 
ites as Lennox and Arran the best hope for the 
kingdom was, that concord between such pi’oud 
spirits would be impossible, and that by rivalry 
and dissension they would prevent the mischief 
which their co-operation would have been cei'- 
tain to effect. Such was aLeady the case, and 
after mutual jealousies their rancoxir bx'oke out 
at the holding of the pai-liament in October. On 
this occasion, the Duke of Lennox being com- 
missioned to cairy the crown before his majesty, 
the Eai’l of Ari’an entered a foi’mal protest that 
this should not serve as a precedent against him 
and his heirs, and that he was more neai'ly x-e- 
lated to the royal family than the duke. Arran, 
also, as captain of the guax'd, sought to place 
those whom he favoured nearest to the royal 
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person in the pi’ocession, and in doing so was 
guilty of an act of pex’sonal rudeness to a son of 
Lord Seton, whom Lexmox favoured ; axxd wdxen 
James, to stiU the contention, ordered tliat lord 
and his sons to keep their lodging, the duke 
i^efused to accompany the cavalcade and ab- 
sented himself from parliament. This variance 
between the two favourites necessarily created 
two factions among the royal councilloi’s, which 
was carried so far that they held different places 
of meeting, so that while the Eaxds of Arraxx and 
Argyle, with the treasurer, controller, and others, 
assembled in the abbey of Holyrood, tlxe duke, 
Lord Maxwell, now Eaxd of Morton, and Lord 
Seton met in the castle of Dalkeith, where the 
king himself was i-esiding. Nor xvas this all, for 
while Lennox thus enjoyed the advantage of the 
royal countenance, AxTan endeavoured to fortify 
himself with the favoixr of the people, and for 
this pux’pose he and his lady assumed a new 
chax-acter of sanctity, attending regularly upon 
the chui-ch and joining fervently in the pxxblic 
devotions, as if they had beeix sincere friends of 
x'eUgion, and were suffex'iug for its sake.^ 

While this ridiculous cpiarrel was going on 
Lennox had involved himself in a more danger- 
ous conflict by a qxxarrel with the chui'ch itself. 
The offlce of a bishop had been condemned, and 
the Second Book of Discipline completed and 
soleixinly sanctioned by the General Assenxbly, 
so that it only awaited the i-oyal ratification, 
which James wixs in no huriy to grant. And 
of all who opposed the episcopal office none 
was more vehement than Eobert Montgomery, 
minister of Stirling, w’ho not only condemned 
it bxxt proposed that all who had hesitated in 
its favour shoxxld be censured by the assem- 
bly.‘ If his zeal was sincere, it "was that ex- 
tremity of a weak mind which is the most 
liable to an opposite rebound ; and if false, it 
was the mask of a ti-aitor conscious of his 
knavexy and afraid of being found oxxt. Mr. 
James Boyd, who held the archbishopiic of 
Glasgow, having died, the Duke of Lennox, 
W'ho was informed of the rich lands that be- 
longed to the see, solicited the patronage of it 
from the king, and was gratified in his wish. 
His next expedient was to find a tulchau 
bishop; and after having offered the presenta- 
tion to sevex’al nxinistex'S who rejected it, it was 
at last joyfully accepted by Mr. Eobert Mont- 
gomery upon the infamous terms which were 
usual in such ecclesiastical bar-gaining. These 
were, that as sooxx as he was appointed to the 
charge he should demit the lands, lox’dships, and 
whatever belonged to the prelacy to the Duke 
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of Lennox and- his heirs, for the yearly pay- 
ment of one thousand pounds Scots, with some 
horse-corn and poultry. But would the church 
permit him to accept the bishopric? This ques- 
tion brought the king and church into collision. 
A bishop, it was asserted, in virtue of his office 
assisted in council and voted in parliament; but 
by condemning his office the royal service would 
be diminished and the king’s interests invaded. 
To this it was answered by the General Assem- 
bly that its commissioners would supply the 
place of bishops in spiritual affairs, and that 
the offices of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
hitherto exercised by the prelates should be 
discharged by the chief magistrates. Having 
conceded thus far, the assembly, until the case 
should be adjudicated, proceeded to try the 
fitness of Montgomery to be a bishop upon the 
merits of his life and doctrine, and sixteen 
charges were laid against him involving the 
offences of profane levity, unsoundness of be- 
lief, and negligence of professional duty, that 
were sufficient, if established, for his deposition, 
and which he was required to answer. In the 
meantime he was ordered not to leave his charge 
in Stirling until he was authorized by the as- 
sembly, under pain of excommunication. The 
king assented to this arrangement, by which 
Montgomery was subjected to the authority of 
the ecclesiastical courts as a minister, stating 
also that he agreed from his heart with the 
doctrines of the Church of Scotland, although 
there were certain heads in its polity upon 
he was not yet resolved. 

While James by such an ambiguous answer 
left an open field for that war in favour of 
Episcopacy which he had resolved to wage, he 
was anxious to feel his ground upon the freedom 
of speech claimed by ministers where the in- 
terests of religion or the rights of the church 
were concerned ; and for this an opportunity 
was afforded by a fresh offence of Walter Bal- 
who had been taken up by the privy- 
council, but abruptly dismissed on account of 
the more urgent prosecution that was pending 
against the Earl of Morton. At this assembly, 
therefore, James Melvil, a gentleman of the 
king’s chamber, presented his majesty’s com- 
plaint against certain declarations made by 
Balcauquhal in his sermon a few days previous 
against Esme Stuart, Duke of Lennox, and de- 
sired that the case should be tried under their 
jui’isdiction and a definite sentence delivered, 
words quoted in the accusation were, that 
within these four years Popery had entered 
luntry not only in the court but in the 
hall, and was maintained by the tyranny 
of a great champion who is called Grace; and 
if his grace would oppose himself to God’s 


Word he should have little grace.” This play 
upon wmrds was not only the wdt but often the 
wisdom of the age ; and even in the pulpit a 
solemn admonition or argument of pith and 
moment was stamped into currency and assui’ed 
of circulation by a. pun. Balcanqubal I’ose to 
answer for himself. He praised God that he 
was not accused of any civil or criminal offence, 
of anything he had done against his majesty or 
his laws, to which with all reverence and at all 
times he was ready to submit himself, as was 
meet. But it was of what he had spoken in the 
pulpit, and was a point of his doctrine; and 
though all the kings in the earth should call it 
erroneous, yet he was ready by good reasons to 
prove it to be the very truth of God, and if need 
should be to seal it with his blood. He then 
adverted to the fact of a late agreement of the 
royal council that in all time coming the trial of 
a minister’s doctrine should be referred to the 
judgment of the assembly, as the only competent 
judge. Let him, then, be tried by competent 
witnesses, which James Melvil could not be, as 
be bad not heard the discourse, but by the mem- 
bers of the assembly before whom he preached, 
and from whom witnesses could be found to vei’ify 
or disprove the charge. The assembly assented; 
and while they maintained their right of trial 
they sent a deputation to the king requesting 
his majesty that he would send commissioners 
to watch and report their proceedings, and also 
that he would send Melvil, the accuser, with 
two •witnesses, to sustain the accusation. But 
James, who was not prepared for this direct 
dealing, and who perhaps had now ascertained 
what he wished to discover, returned no answer. 
Commissioners were then sent from the assem- 
bly to the congregation before which Balcan- 
quhal had preached to find if he had uttered 
anything in his sermon that was erroneous, 
scandalous, or offensive; but no accusers ap- 
peared and the case was dismissed.^ 

This formidable front presented by the church 
was sufficient to alarm James and his favour- 
ites, and it was felt both by Lennox and Arran 
that a reconciliation between themselves was 
necessary for their mutual safety. Besides these 
open attacks from the pulpit the duke’s in- 
terests in the rich revenue of the see of Glas- 
gow were seriously threatened by the exclusion 
of his creature from the bishopric ; and as for 
the earl, he was already weary of his hypoci-isy 
and the strict restraints which it imposed on 
his licentiousness. He was also galled by the 
necessity of giving a public expression of his 
repentance, before his child, born in manifest 
adultery, could be admitted to the privilege of 
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baptism. These consideration.^ were sufficient 
to unite the di.scordant rivals in a closer alliance 
than ever, and make them co-operate with their 
nnaster for the overthrow of the national Pres- 
byterianism and the establishment of Episco- 
pacy in its stead. The result of this union was 
a more violent and systematic warfare against 
the church than ever, as well as a greater 
watchfulness and bolder resistance on the part 
of their opponents.’- 

The necessity of this spirit by which the Scot- 
tish Church became so essentially militant arose 
not merely from the hostile designs of the king 
and his favourites, by which its form was to be 
changed, but from the machinations of foreign 
enemies, by which its very life was to be de- 
stroyed. This more perilous alternative arose 
from the situation of the Queen of Scots and 
the sympathy or political selfishness of her sup- 
porters. The state of Mary after a captivity of 
thirteen years was such as might have moved 
any heart but that of Elizabeth to compassion. 
In consequence of being so straitly confined and 
so closely watched her health as well as her 
spirits were broken, so that she was unable to 
walk, and had to be carried out for exercise in 
a litter or chair. She entreated, but in vain, to 
have i the use of a coach ; to have a few more 
servants, and especially the society of her faith- 
ful, tiled friend. Lord Seton, and Mary Flem- 
ing, now the widow of Lethington; but each 
and all of these requests were denied : it was 
thought, and perhaps with reason, that such 
immunities would only multiiily the plots in 
her favour and increase the chances of her de- 
liverance. She then entreated that her right 
of succession to the crown of England should 
be tried and established, not for her own sake 
but that of her son, to whom her right should 
be devolved; but upon this dangerous subject 
Elizabeth was as cautious and my.sterious as 
ever. Thus disappointed, and finding no other re- 
source, she committed herself wholly to France, 
the consequence of which was a new plan for the 
eversion of British Protestanti.sm through the 
means of Scotland. By this plan, called the As- 
sociation, James was formally to resign his crown 
to his mother, and receive it again from her with 
her blessing, without which, he was assured, no 
court of Europe would recognize him for king. 
After this it was expected that the ratification 
of Protestantism and all other acts done since 
his coronation would be disclaimed, the adher- 
ents who had established him denounced as 
traitors, and those who had been his enemies 
proclaimed good subjects. This device was not 
so secretly formed but that tidings of it were 


conveyed to Scotland ; and as the exi.steuce of 
the church was now at stake, John Durie 
sounded the alarm from the pulpit. He re- 
vealed the purpose of the Association, and de- 
clared in his sermon in the High Church of 
Edinburgh that “ the king was moved by some 
courtiers to send a private message to the King 
of France, the queen-mother, the Duke of Guise, 
and to seek his mother’s benediction.” He 
added that this he had learned from George 
Douglas of Lochleven, who was himself em- 
ployed in carrying the message. After the ser- 
mon the Earls of Argyle and Euthven and the 
preacher, with his brethren Lawson and David- 
son, held a meeting in the council-house, where 
the subject of alarm was discussed between 
them ; and on this occasion the Earl of Argyle 
confessed that he had gone too far with the 
opposite pai’ty, and that if he found them de- 
vising anything to the detriment of x’eligion he 
would forsake them and oppose them. To Lord 
Ruthven, now Earl of Gowi-ie, who notwith- 
standing his zeal for the Eeformation had lately 
been trafficking with the opposite party, John 
Davidson, at that time minister of Libberton, 
threw out the following significant dissuasive in 
allusion to the death of Eizzio and his father’s 
share in it : — “ If things go forward as they 
are intended your head, my lord, will pay for 
Davie’s slaughter.” ^ 

While Lennox and his adherents were thus 
becoming more unpopular, and increasing the 
public alarm for the safety of religion, the case 
of Eobert Montgomery was once more inter- 
posed to bring matters to a crisis. This un- 
fortunate blunderer, instead of quietly remain- 
ing at Stirling, seems to have been impatient to 
commence his episcopal office, and for this pur- 
pose he came to Glasgow on the 8th of March 
with a number of the guards, probably lent to 
him for the purpose by Lennox and Arran. 
Thus attended he entered the church, and ad- 
vancing to the minister in the pulpit pulled 
him by the .sleeve with the command, “ Come 
down, sirrah!” to which imperious command 
the other replied that he was placed there by 
the kirk, and would give place to none without 
an order from it. An uproar and trial of force 
such as that which had signalized the contro- 
ver.sy between Beaton and Dunbar might have 
followed had not the bishop been checked by 
the Laird of Minto,^ who was provo.st of the 
city. Orders were then issued by royal autho- 
rity commanding the presbytery of Glasgow to 
admit Montgomery to the bishopric on pain of 
being put to the horn, and to the presbytery of 
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Stirling to ajDpear before tbe conucil at Holy- 
rood House to answer for having suspended 
him ft-om the ministry; but the brethren of 
Stirling refused to answer the council as not 
being a competent authority. Soon after, the 
synod of Lotliian being assembled in the East 
Kirk of Ediubui’gh, were cluu’ged at the instance 
of Montgomery to appear before the council at 
Stirling on the 12th of April (1582), and in the 
meantime to desist from any fmther process 
against them. With this mandate they com- 
plied, but previously sent a deputation of three 
of their number to the king humbly entreating 
him to allow the church to exercise its proper 
discipline, and protesting that othei’wise they 
would stand by it to the uttermost and obey 
Clod rather than men.^ 

At the time appointed the ministers of the 
Lothian synod, accompanied by several lairds 
who were lay members, repaired to Stirling, and 
were there met by the presbytery of Glasgow, 
who.se trial had been adjourned to the same day. 
After mutual cousultatiun, the members of these 
two ecclesiastical courts agreed to decline the 
spiritual authority claimed by the king and 
council, but to express their willingness to state 
their case before them, without recognition of 
their claims to judge and decide; and to this 
resolution they adhered when called upon for 
their answers. James and his counsellors seem 
to have been nonplussed by tlxis refusal, so that 
they knew not what to do — and in this dilemma 
they adopted the wisest course of doing nothing. 
The ministers were dismissed ; but fearing that 
their inconclusive departure might be misunder- 
stood or misreijresented as a surrender of their 
cause, they craved from the clerk of council an 
extract of their declinature, which he refused to 
furnish. On the following day, J ames Lawsou, 
John Durie, Walter Balcaiujuhal, and John 
Davidson, on repairing to his majesty to take 
leave of him, again mentioned their desire to 
have an extract of their declinature, to which 
James, who probably was already studying 
king-craft, replied with the short oi’acular word, 
“Reason.’' Lawson then proceeded to declare 
that the pious of the laud were much offended 
that his majesty and council should assume the 
right to dispose of bishoi)rics, with their full 
rights spiritual and temporal, at their own plea- 
sure ; and to this Durie added that they must 
proceed to the excommunication of Montgomexy 
if the latter moved any fui'ther in the mattei-. 
“ We will not suffer you,” said the king sharply. 
Durie replied, “We nxust obey God leather than 
men, and pray God to remove evil company from 
about you. The welfare of the kirk is your own 


welfare : the more sharply vice is rebuked, the 
better for you.” This plain spexiking moved tht^ 
king almost to tears.''^ 

More decisive proceedings wei-e now found 
necessary against the archbishop expectant of 
Glasgow. Notwithstanding his suspension from 
the ministry by the presbytery of Stirling, he 
had acted as if it had been a dead letter, not 
only continuing to exercise his office on various, 
occasions, but rebelling agaiust the church by 
acts of violence and defiance. For these he was 
summoned before the next General Assembly ; 
but his answers wei’e so manifestly false or- 
frivolous, that it wxxs resolved to depose him 
fr’om the ministry, and visit him with the sen- 
tence of excommunication, unless he pi-evented 
it by repentance. This resolution, which was 
adopted notwithstanding the king’s interference 
in his behalf, astounded the weak-minded Mont- 
gomery, who now found himself defenceless, and 
about to be disappointed, not merely of bis ex- 
pected ax'chbisliopric, but also depi’ived of his 
clerical office, and made a veiy outcast in all 
Cliristian society; and after many resolutions 
find misgivings, after much weeping and profes- 
sions of contrition, he made his recantation be- 
fore the assembly just in time to ax-rest the fatal 
sentence. He confessed the faults for which he 
had beeu suspended, deplored his unnatural re- 
bellion against the authority of the church, and 
abjured his bishopiic, declaring that he would 
neither meddle with it nor accept any other 
office in the church without the advice and con- 
sent of the General Assembly. These pi-ofes- 
sions were accepted, and further proceedings 
against him were suspended. At the close of 
the assembly its commissioners waited upon the 
king, who was at Kiiinoul ; and whatever may 
have been his feelings at its independence and 
rejectioix of his appeals in behalf of Ejxiscojxacy 
and Montgomery, he received them and heard 
their statements with axx appearance of courtesy. 
Very diffei-ent, however, was the coxiduct of the 
Duke of Lennox and the Earl of Ari-aii, who 
received them with rude insulting laixguage. It 
would have been better for their own interests 
that they had xicted diffei-eiitly, as on the follow- 
ing day a message arrived from France that 
only served to increase the ixopular suspicions 
against them. On the 10th of May a slxip ai- 
rived jxt Leith with a present of severxil horses 
from the Duke of Guise to the king ; and xis if 
a friendly token from such a quiirter had not 
been sufficient for suspicion and ofi’ence, the 
beai’er of it was a certain Signor Paul, the dukels 
m;xstei'-stabler, who was reported of as a notable 
murderer, and one of the chief actors in the 
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massacre of St. Bartholomew. The arrival of 
such a ma,n, and at a season so unsuitable, deep- 
ened the alarm of the Protestants; the pulpits 
again resounded with warnings and denuncia- 
tions; and of all the ministers John Durie made 
himself the most conspicuous by the boldness 
of his reprehensions. The sermon which he 
preached on the occasion, and of which a sum- 
mary was transmitted by the English envoy to 
Secretary Walsingham, as a specimen of the 
boldness as well as political character of the 
Scottish sermons of this period, is too remark- 
able to be passed without notice. 

The sermon to which we refer was preached 
on Wednesday, the 23rd of May, in the church 
of St. Giles, Edinburgh, several of the nobility 
being present. The minister commenced his 
warning with the case of the Bishop of Glasgow, 
whom he denounced as an ajjostate, and man- 
sworn traitor to God and his church ; and just 
as the scribes and Pharisees, he declared, could 
find none so fit to betray Christ as one of his 
owm school and disciples, in like manner the 
duke and the rest of his faction could find no 
instrument so meet to subvert the Church of 
Scotland as one of its own number, one of their 
own brethren, and one nourished among their 
own bowels. He also adverted to the danger 
that awaited the king’s virtuous upbringing 
while he was surrounded by such counsellors 
and associates, and he feared that they had al- 
ready some manoeuvre to withdraw him from 
the fear of God, and to follow the devices and 
inventions of men; and this, because he saw 
that all who were manifestly known to be ene- 
mies to the church and religion were nearest 
to his majesty’s person, while others who were 
favourers and maintainers of religion were either 
excluded from the court, or had little counten- 
ance shown them there. Then passing to the 
French mission, the preacher asked, “I pray 
you what should move Guise, thkt bloody per- 
secutor and enemy to all truth, that pillar of 
the pope, to send this present by one of his 
trustiest servants unto our king'? Not for any 
love : — no, no ; his pretence is known ; and I 
beseech the Lord that the Church of Scotland 
may not feel it over-soon. The king’s majesty 
wms pei’suaded not to receive it, for why 1 — what 
amity or friendship can we look for at his hands, 
who hath been the bloodiest i^ei’secutor of the 
professors of truth in all France? Neither was 
there ever .any not.able murder or havoc of God’s 
people at any time in all France but he was at 
it in person ; and yet for all this, the duke and 
Arran will needs have our king to take a present 
from him.” After thus denouncing not merely 
distant offenders but those who were ne.ar, and 
who might not be offended with impunity, the 


bold preacher proceeded to his applic.ation ; “ If 
God did threaten the captivity and spoil of 
Jerusalem because that their' king, Hezekiah, 
did i-eceive a letter and present from the King 
of Babylon, shall we think to be free committing 
the like or rather worse? And because you, my 
lords, which both do see me, and at this present 
hear me — I say, because you shall not be here- 
after excusable, I tell it you with tears. I feel 
such confusion to be like to ensue that I fear 
me will be the subversion and ruin of the preach- 
ing of God’s evangel here in the Chiu’ch of Scot- 
land. I am the more plain with you, because I 
know there are some of you in the same action 
with the rest. I know I shall be called to an 
account for these woi’ds here spoken; but let 
them do with this cjirease of mine what they 
will, for I know my soul is in the hands of the 
Lord, and, therefore, I will speak, and that to 
your condemnation, unless you speedily return.’’ 
The semion, which was a very long one, was 
neither singular nor offensive to its English re- 
porter; on the conti’ary, he characterizes it as 
“ vei'y godly and plain, to the great comfort and 
rejoice of the most number that heard it or do 
hear of it.” ^ 

The minister wms right in his surmise that he 
should be called to account for the words he had 
spoken; and he w<as summoned to appear at Dal- 
keith, where the king and Lennox were resident, 
on the 30th of May, to answer for his bold at- 
tack. He attended ; bu t on reaching the ca stle of 
Dalkeith, the cooks and kitchen servants of the 
duke suddenly nished upon him with spits and 
long knives, and would have executed judgment 
on him in their own fashion had they not been 
prevented.^ He was ordered to remove out of 
Edinburgh, and not to return to it without the 
royal permission, while orders were sent to the 
provost and magistrates to carry his sentence of 
banishment into effect. Nor was this the ouly 
invasion contemplated upon the liberties of the 
church, for it was resolved, in spite of its pro- 
hibitions, to estjiblish Montgomery in the bishop- 
ric of Glasgow. This unhappy man, after his 
abject submission to the assembly, had incurred 
the I'oyal displeasure, which he dreaded worse 
than the excommunication of the church ; and 
to recover the king’s favour he expressed his 
readiness to enter the episcop.al charge in spite 
of all his promises to the contrary. Furnished, 
accordingly, with letters from the king command- 
ing the gentlemen of that quarter to assist him, 
he came to Glasgow, intending to preach in 
the church on the following Sunday ; but the 
students of the college, aware of his design, 

’ Letter of WoddriiigtontoWalsingnain, 2eth May, 1682; 
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arisembled in the church on Saturday night, and 
secured the pulpit for their principal, Thomas 
Smeaton, 'who, on the next day, preached on the 
text, ^‘He that entereth not by the door into 
the sheepfold but climbeth up some other way, 
the same is a thief and a robber,” and denounced 
the bishop for his simoniacal compact and the 
levity he had shown throughout the whole pro- 
ceeding. On the following Sunday Montgomery 
returned to the attack, and being accompanied 
by a great number of gentlemen be ejected Mr. 
.David Wemys, the ordinary minister, from the 
pulpit, and ofHciated in his stead. For this 
violent and illegal intrusion the presbytery of 
Glasgow met on the 8th of June to institute a 
process against him ; but in the midst of their 
proceedings Matthew Stewart, Laird of Minto, 
who w'as provost of the city, accompanied with 
a band of citizens, entemd the meeting, and 
commanded them to desist. They refused, upon 
which Mr. John Howieson, minister of Cambus- 
lang, the moderator, w^as assailed, beaten on the 
face, pulled by the beard, and, with his cloak 
torn and one of his teeth struck out, was dragged 
from the chair and sent a prisoner to the Tol- 
booth, from Avhicb he refused to depart although 
requested, until the cause should be tried for 
which he had been committed. Nor was it pos- 
sible that such an act of violence could have 
been committed at this time in Scotland without 
provoking counter violence : the young students 
■of Glasgow, most of whom had swords and 
rapiers and knew how to handle them, gave 
battle on the sti'eets to those who had maltreated 
their ministers, and several on both sides were 
hurt in the conflict.^ 

Notwithstanding the interruption given to its 
proceedings, the presbytery of Glasgow had 
found time to pass their verdict or “ decreit ” on 
Montgomery; and on its being sent to Edin- 
burgh the presbytery of the capital assembled 
on the 9th of June, and appointed Mr. John 
Davidson, minister of Libberton, to pronounce 
the sentence of excommunication in his parish 
kirk. And for such an ofSce of danger their 
man was well chosen, for although of small 
stature, he was of unth'ing activity and ignorant 
of fear, so that Lennox was wont to call him 
“un petit diable;” and it was through his 
humane mediation that the General Assembly 
had hitherto delayed the execution of their sen- 
tence against Montgomery, in the hope that 
the offender’s repentance would he followed by 
amendment. Davidsonaceoi’dinglywentthrough 
the form of excommunication, and the punish- 
ment was afterwards officially intimated in the 
churches of the south, and especially of Glasgow, 
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although a charge had been given in the latter 
city to drag those ministers out of the pulpit 
who should venture to make the intimation. 

In consequence of these critical events the 
calling of an extraordinary General Assembly was 
found necessary, and it was held in the New 
Kirk on the 27th of June. Mr. Andrew Melvil 
was appointed moderator, and in the sermon 
which he preached before the assembly previous 
to the introduction of business, he proclaimed 
the dangers by which the church was sur- 
rounded, and denounced its enemies who had 
occasioned them. He inveighed against the 
“bloody gully,” as he termed it, of absolute 
authority, by which men intended to pull the 
crown off Christ’s head and wring the scepti’e 
out of his hand. For seven or eight yeai’s, he 
declared, there had been treaties going on for 
the king’s demission of his authority to his 
mother, and this for the overthrow of the re- 
foi-med church and the restoration of Popery in 
Scotland. In this design the chief actors were 
Beaton, Bishop of Glasgow, and Lesley, Bishop 
of Boss. The latter had even written to Mary 
explanatory of his purpose, and to his collection 
of letters had added the picture of a queen, and 
a young boy sitting at her feet, to whom she 
was stretching forth her hands and pointing to 
his ancestoi's, exhorting him to follow their ex- 
ample and live in their faith.^ 

After these bold warnings the case of John 
Durie was brought before the consideration of 
the assembly. He had been sentenced to ban- 
ishment and commanded by the town macer to 
leave the city; and he had been interdicted from 
preaching, after having acknowledged the offence 
laid against him before the council, and sub- 
mi :ted himself to their authority. In person he 
now stated the whole case before the assembly, 
and denied that he had offered such submission 
to the council, in which denial he was confirmed 
by his brethren, James Lawson and David 
Lindsay, who had been present with him on 
the occasion. But further delay in complying 
with the sentence was difficult, as the provost 
and magistrates were urgent for his removal. 
In this extremity a conciliatoi'y course was 
adopted by the moderator and his assessors, who 
proposed that two of their brethren should be 
sent to the king to ascertain his wishes in the 
affaii-, and to remind him of the promises he had 
formerly made in behalf of Durie at the com- 
mencement of these proceedings. But no sooner 
had these delegates departed than the fiery John 
Davidson interposed. “ I dissent,” he cried, 
“ from their going ; for why should ye seek the 
replacing of John Durie from him who has no 
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power to displace him, even although his flock 
has foolishly and godlessly yielded? What 
human being may or ought to displace the great 
King’s ambassador while he keeps within the 
bound.? of his commission ?” Even Andrew 
Melvil was astonished at this oixtbm’st of zeal, 
and endeavoured to restrain it; but the speaker, 
alluding to the command laid upon the presby- 
tery of Glasgow to appear before the council at 
Perth, thus continued, “ I would not seek to 
hinder the appearance of the brethren at Perth 
— seeing we have such a number of faithful pro- 
fessors that the cruel murderers shall not be 
able to harm them.” He then adverted to the 
days of Mary of Guise, and the muster which 
had been made in the same city when the re- 
forming ministers of the period were in danger 
of undergoing an unfair and oppresssive trial; 
and on perceiving that the assembly were not 
likely to second his views he departed in in- 
dignation.^ 

The provost, magistrates, and some of the 
town-council of Edinburgh then advanced to 
the bar of the assembly and craved to be heard. 
They justified their conduct in seeking the ban- 
ishment of Durie by pleading the king’s com- 
mand. “ Do you crave our advice,” said Melvil, 
so far as it is a matter of conscience, or in other 
respects 1 ” They answered that their consciences 
were fully resolved. “Then,” replied Melvil, 
“ we cannot meddle with it so far as it is a civil 
affair.” A discussion ensued, in which the mo- 
derator became so warm, that he soon had need 
of the admonition he had given to Davidson. 
It was decided by a majority that Dui-ie should 
depart quietly from the city ; but against this 
he pi'otested, as such a mode of departure might 
imply a consciousness of guilt. He also besought 
of them a testimony that he had been faithful 
and diligent in his calling as a minister, and 
their permission that he might pi'each in what- 
ever place he might sojourn. These requests 
being granted he waited till he should be for- 
mally charged by the magistrates to depart; 
and this being done he resolved to give obedi- 
ence, but only for the prevention of tumult and 
bloodshed. On the evening of the 28th of June, 
accompanied by many of the clergymen, who, 
like himself, were opposed to a stealthy depar- 
ture, he repaired to the Cross, and there took 
formal instruments in the hands of two lawyers 
declaring the testimony of the assembly in his 
favour, and his resolution to avail himself of its 
authority given to him to prea,ch wherever he 
might find occasion, notwithstanding the royal 
chai’ges to the contrary. He was followed by 
John Davidson, who also took an instrument. 
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protesting that as this was the most lamentable 
spectacle he ever saw, where a faithful minister 
was removed for the pleasure of man, therefore 
the judgments of heaven should light on all whO' 
had committed this crime, or shared in it, or 
rejoiced in it, unless they speedily rc]iented. A 
throng of people who collected I’ound the Cross 
were greatly moved at the spectacle ; and after 
these legal forms of protest had been ended 
Durie went down the Nether Bow and soon left 
the city behind him.^ 

After the settlement of this difficult affair, in 
which considerable difiPerence of judgment had 
prevailed, the assembly proceeded against those 
public offenders who were connected with the 
case of Robert Montgomery. And first of these 
was the Laird of Miuto and his assistants, who 
had been guilty of the invasion upon the pres- 
bytery of Glasgow and rude treatment of its 
moderator. Although summoned they did not 
appear, and being tried in absence and found 
guilty of the charges they were adjudged worthy 
of excommunication; but at the request of the- 
king the execution of the sentence was delayed 
till the 6th of the following month. Another 
commission was given by the assembly to pro- 
ceed against the Duke of Lennox for keeping 
company with Robert Montgomery, although 
now an excommunicated person, and should he 
continue obdurate, after warning and remon- 
strance, to proceed against him according to the 
established rule. Power and commission was 
then given to several ministers to wait upon the 
king on the 6th of July at Pez’th, where an as- 
sembly of the nobility had been called, and there 
present the grievances of the church, fourteen 
in number-, which were drawn up for the occa- 
sion. In looking at the names of the commis- 
.sioners chosen for such a purpose we find an 
amount of learning, piety, and talent combined 
among them such as no church could have sur- 
passed, and which would have made it an em- 
bassy that the proudest of kings might have 
respected, while the grievances themselves were 
such as no church could have endured, and which 
demanded instant i-edr-ess. The preamble, also,, 
was as characteristic of the church that gave as 
it was necessary for the king who received it. 
It was in the following words: “First, that your 
majesty, by device of some councillors, is caused 
to take upon your grace that spiritual power and 
authority which pi-operly belongeth to Christ as 
only King and Head of his kirk. The ministry 
and execution thei-eof is only given to such as 
bear office in the ecclesiastical government of 
the same. So that, in your gi-ace’s person, some 
men press to erect a new Popedom, as though 
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your majesty could not be free king and head I 
of this commomvealth, unless as well the spiri- 
tual as the temporal sword be i)ut into your : 
grace’s hand ; unless Christ be bereft of his 
authority, and the two jurisdictions confounded 
wliieh God hath divided: which directly tendeth 
to the wreck of all true religion, as by the special 
heads following is manifest.” Of these heads we 
cau only give the first two, which, however, are 
worthy of notice as constituting the head and 
front of the offences, and which are expressed 
as follows : — 

“ 1. For benefices are given by absolute power 
to unworthy persons intruded into the office 
of the niinistry without the kii-k’s admission, 
directly against the law of God and acts of par- 
liament, wherethrough the kirk livings come 
into lu'ofane niciffs hands, and others that sell 
their souls ami make shipwj-eck of their con- 
science fur ])leasure of men, and obtaining some 
worldly commodity. 

“ 2. Elderships, synodal, and general assem- 
blies are discharged by letters of horning to pro- 
ceed against manifest olleuders, and to use the 
discipline of the kirk and censures thereof ac- 
cording to God’s word.”i 

It was soon evident that some danger as well 
as difficulty would be encountered in presenting 
this appeal of the church. On Monday, the 2d 
of July, Mr. Robert Montgomery was openly 
proclaimed Bishop of Glasgow at the Cross of 
Edinburgh, and his excommunication declared 
null. When the commissioners of the General 
Assembly repaired to Perth on the 6th they were 
received by the courtiers with hostile looks, and 
Andrew Melvil was advised by Sir James Melvil 
of Halhill, his kinsman, to leave the town 
secretly, as tlie king was offended with his 
speeches in the assembly and his sermons at St. 
Andrews; but the stout conscientious presbyter, 
to whose heart fear was unknown, resolved to 
discharge his duty be the perils what they might. 
On the ap])eal and list of gi’ievances being pre- 
sented before the council the Earl of An-an, 
after glancing over their contents, exclaimed 
with a tlireateniug countenance and tone of de- 
fiance, “Who dares subscribe tliese treasonable 
articles?” “We dare,” replied Andrew Melvil 
calmly, “and to give our lives for the cause” — 
and with that he advanced to the table, took the 
from the clerk, and signed the documents, 
in which he was followed by his brethren. This 
cool intrepid belnivionr confounded Arran and 
the Duke of Lennox, who could not imagine 
otherwise than that tlie ministers had secured 
powerful supporters, and the commissioners were 
dismissed.® 

Z/isfon^ 0/ the Forty-Fifth General Assembly. 

I Melvil. 


No sooner had this afiair been, composed for 
the present than a new anuoyance arose to the 
church on the part of Montgomery. This rash 
man, whom opposition could so easily dismay, 
and who became indomitably courageous when 
the danger had vanished, had supposed from 
the proclamation in his favour on the 2d of July, 
that he might publicly appear iu Edinburgh and 
prepare himself for eutrance into his see. On 
the 25th Mr. James Lawson comj)lained to the 
city council that this excommunicated traitor 
walked openly in the streets, upon which the 
magistrates oi’dered Montgomery to leave the 
town. He complied, but with the boast that 
they should see another thing within half an 
hour; and on the same day at noon a public 
proclamation was made at the Cross, declaring 
him iu spite of his excommunication to be a 
good Christian and true subject, and as such, 
commanding all men to hold and receive him, 
after Avhich pi’oclamation he returned to the 
city. At this defiance a civic uproar was im- 
minent, and a full meeting of the town-council 
was called, who debated the subject of his re- 
entrance at great length, aud iu much perplexity. 
The provost would have agreed to his expul- 
sion, hut trembled to disobey the proclamation; 
upon which he was twitted with the i-emark, 
that wliile he hesitated in favour of a false, 
manswoni, excommunicated knave and per- 
turber both of kirk and commonweal, he had 
felt no such delicacy in the banishment of John 
Durie. Lawson then threatened that unless 
Montgomery was expelled, he would hid fare- 
well to his pulpit on the following day; and, 

I dismayed at the popular odium which this deed 
would bring upon his own head, the provost 
I gave his assent. On this Montgomery applied 
to the council to be heard in person, but was 
I denied admission; and when he would have 
taken instruments that this liberty was i:efused 
him, all that stood about him fled ; even the 
humblest menials of the court hooted liim, and 
I cried, “Aha, carle ! hoy, away !” Nor was his 
chance better in the council, where the lords 
themselves were against him ; and when Arran 
pleaded that he might have entrance and a 
hearing according to the license granted him by 
the king’s letters, he was told, that it was con- 
trary to the laws that a person iir Montgomery’s 
situation should pursue a cause or claim to be 
heal'd in a court of justice. At this period, and 
in such an unmistakable manner. Episcopacy 
was condemned by nobles, magistrates, lawyers, 
and all the officials of justice down to the poi'ters 
and doorkeepers. Nothing was now wanting 
hut the popular testimony against it, and this 
was given right speedily and loudly. The magis- 
trates and officers came to remove him from the 
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Tolbooth previous to expelling liim from the 
city, :nid the crowd on the outside who had 
awaited the issue were ready to receive him, the 
tradesmen with cudgels, and the women and 
children with rotten eggs and stones. The pro- 
vident magistrates conveyed him privately by 
a back way down the Kirk Wynd towards the 
Potter Eow Gate, by which in all probability 
his life was saved ; but the mob shouted after 
him, “False thief! manswoni thief!” until he 
had sneaked through the gate and taken wing 
to Dalkeith. In this manner terminated the 
towering hopes of the Archbishop of Glasgow 
and his final defeat. Such a sequel appeared so 
ludicrous even to James himself, that when the 
tidings reached him at Perth, w'hile he was 
walking on the Inch, he fell down and rolled on 
the ground in a convulsion of laughter’, declaring 
that Montgomery was a “ seditious loon,” and 
that as he now understood the case he would 
never acknowledge him more,^ 

This ignominious defeat, which Lennox had 
sustained in the person of the bishop, so far 
from warning him of the strength of the church 
and the danger of opposing it, only provoked 
him to fresh x’esistance. It was the infatuation 
of a man pressing onward to destruction. His 
equivocal conduct made him suspected of being 
a confirmed Papist at heart, his arrogance had 
offended the nobles, and alienated from him 
some of his best supporters. But all this he 
only answered with defiance ; and while he had 
marked down several of the Protestant nobility 
for death or banishment, he had also a list of 
some of the principal clergy, who were to be 
warded in places beyond the Spey.^ The arrmd, 
also, of Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, from 
the Continent, with intelligence of the proceed- 
ings of the Catholic League, served to deepen 
the apprehensions of the duke’s enemies. From 
these tidings it appeared that Lennox had ap- 
plied to tire Duke of Guise for aid, and that the 
latter had irromised a reinforcement of 500 men 
to garrison the principal strengths in Scotland, 
and enable Lennox to hold his enemies in secure 
custody.^ These reports were not only verified 
but increased by Bowes, the English ambassador, 
who assured the Earls of Gowrie, Mar, Glen- 
cairn, and several of the leading Protestant 
lords, that they were to be seized and accused 
<rf treason, and that their condemnation and 
death wuis as certain as that of Morton, unless 
they })reveuted it by a confederacy among them- 
.selves for their mutual defence.* This they 
were not slow to form ; and they resolved to 
sfiect their design by securing the king’s person, 

1 Calderivood, iii. pp. 633, 634. 

^ Idem, p. 032. 3 Idem, p. 634. 

* Letter of Bowes to Walsingham, August 25, 1682. 


and removing him from the influence of his evil 
counsellors. The time and place also were fav- 
ourable for their enterprise, for Lennox and 
Arran were not present with the king, who was 
living with a small court at Perth, where the 
Earl of Gowrie, Lord Lyndsay, and the Master 
of Glammis, three of the chief conspirators, were 
all-powerful. Accordingly James was invited to 
Euthven Castle, the seat of the Earl of Gowrie, 
to enjoy his favourite diver’sion of hunting, and 
a thousand men, the retainers of the conspirators, 
were concentrated round the castle. Pie was 
then waited upon with an air of respect by the 
Earls of Mar and Gowrie, who, to his astonish- 
ment, presented a list of their grievances, and 
besought redress. It was not difficult for the 
king to discover that he was now a prisoner, as 
this mode of proceeding was no novelty in 
Scottish history; but he met their respectful 
demeanour with equal dissimulation, and irro- 
fessing himself satisfied he resolved to avail 
himself of every chance for his deliverance. 
Nor was an attempt to free him long wanting. 
The Earl of Arran, who was at Kinnonl, on 
hearing of the concourse of so many nobles at 
Perth, suspected some designs against the king, 
and with a troop of horse set off at full speed to 
Euthven Castle, but w’as met near Kini’oss by 
the Earl of Mar, who had foreseen his interfer- 
ence, and had come to intercept him. On dis- 
covering this Arran sent his brother, Colonel 
Stewart, forward to the attack, while with only 
two attexrdants he privately hurried on to 
Kuthven; but his brother’s force was routed 
and dispersed by Mar, and on his own arrival 
at the castle he was not only denied access to 
the king, but closely confined in an apartment, 
and afterwards transported to Dupplin. Iirde- 
pendently of the failure of this attempt of Arran, 
the king was soon made to feel the strictness of 
his captivity, and the difficulty that would at- 
tend his escape. On the 30th of August, eight 
days after his strange apprehension, the king 
rode to Stirling accompanied by the lords, but 
on the following day, when he had put on his 
boots, and expressed his purpose to proceed to 
Edinburgh, the lords told him that he should 
not go thither until further order was taken 
with the affairs of the kingdom; and added, 
that either they or the Duke of Lennox must 
leave Scotland. James still persisting, and ad- 
vancing to the door, the Master of Glammis 
crossed it with his leg; and when the lords 
remonstrated in favour of the king, who had 
burst into tear's, the Master sternly answered, 
“ Better that children greet, than bearded men.” 
James never afterwards forgot the speech, or 
forgave the uncouiteous speaker.® 

3 Caldenvood, iii. p. 637 ; Spottiswood, ii, pp. 289, 290. 
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It was now time for the Duke of Lennox to 
tremble: he was only strong in his mastei^s 
favour, and by his captivity was reduced to 
nothingness. As soon as he heard of the strange 
event at Euthven Castle, he considered himself 
insecure at Dalkeith, and besought the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh to be permitted to reside 
within the protection of their city. It was a 
humbling necessity in one who had so lately 
lorded over the town-council, and been met by 
their homage and obedience. His request was 
granted, but on condition that he should only 
be accompanied by his domestics ; and he came 
accordingly with sixty attendants, his luggage 
and furniture afterwards following in earts.^ 
After endeavouring to clear himself before the 
town-council of the i-eports that had been spread 
against him, he besought them to proclaim a 
military muster for the king’s deliverance, but 
was refused, on the pica that they were not 
advertised of his majesty’s mind on the subject, 
and whether he regarded his detention as a 
captivity or good service. The day after was 
Sunday, and the provost besought Mr. James 
Lawson to he sparing of his remarks on the 
duke and his practices ; but the minister replied 
like Micah, that whatever the Lord put in his 
mouth and the text offered, that he would speak. 

J ames himself, on expressing his displeasure that 
noblemen should be rebuked from the pulpit, 
without previous admonition in private, had 
been told by one of the ministers that public 
faults deserved public denunciation ; and Law- 
son, the successor of Knox in his parocliial 
charge, was not likely to spare the offender. 
He took for his text the beginning of the sixth 
chapter of Zechariah, and after discoursing upon 
the meaning of the two hiUs of brass, he broke 
out against Lennox, Arran, and their abettors, 
as violators of church discipline, annullers of 
excommunication, authors of proclamations to 
traduce the best of the nobility and ministers, 
and setters up of tulchan bishops to satisfy their 
own covetousness. But it was against the duke 
that his principal attack was directed, and he 
charged him in particular not only with creating 
disturbance both in the church and the com- 
monwealth, but with extravagance in dress, 
iuxuriousness in diet, and shameles.s sensuality 
in conduct, by which pernicious fashions were 
introduced and the public morals corrupted. 
And this was not the worst, for he had made 
the king the sponsor of all these faults, and had 
laboured to infect him with his own vices. He 
finally called on Edinburgh to rejoice for its 
deliverance from the duke’s destructive machina- 
tions, which in a few days more would have 
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taken effect had they not been prevented, and 
called on the city to sing ^‘Laqimis eoyitritus est, 
et nos libarati sumus” [The net is broken, and we 
are escaped], and warned it at the same time 
that in the event of ingi-atitude a worse judg- 
ment would befall it.^ 

While Lennox was thus denounced and held 
up to public reprobation, his cause was not so 
hopeless that he might be assailed with impunity- 
His friends began to rally round him, .so that 
he had soon a court of his own, composed of 
Lord Maxwell, now Earl of Morton, the Lords 
Herries, Home, and Seton, the Abbot of New- 
battle, the Master of Livingston, and the Laird 
of Feruiehirst; he could also calculate on the 
support of the Earls of Huntly, Sutherland,. 
Orkney, Crawford, and Bothwell, with several 
influential lairds and barons. Their power com- 
bined would have been sufficient to overwhelm 
the confederates of the Eaid of Euthven, and a 
bold attempt on the part of the duke might 
have sufficed to set his master free. But lie was 
still a stranger to the country and its rough 
modes of political action, and the suddenness and 
strangeness of the events had deprived him both 
of enei’gy and decision. A short time after the 
outbreak, and before he had left .Dalkeith for 
Edinbm'gh, he sent Lord Herries and the Abbot 
of Newbattle to the king, to inquire of him 
whether he was detained against his will ; but 
they were not allowed to see him, or speak to 
him, except in the presence of his keepers. As. 
soon as the envoys had declared their message, 
they were told that the king was not a captive, 
but at liberty to go where he pleased, so that 
their offers to assist him were unnecessary. 
Here James started up and cried that he was a 
piTsoner — that he wished all his good subjects 
to loiow it— and bade them tell the duke to 
hasten to his rescue. The lords of the Eaid were 
confounded, and when they recovered they en- 
treated his majesty not to say so : he should not- 
be denied, they said, to go wherever he pleased, 
only that they -would not permit the Duke of 
Lennox and Arran to mislead him any longer, 
and oppress both church and kingdom as they 
had done. They also suggested that the duke 
would do well to retire quietly to France, and 
desired the two lords to inform him that they 
were resolved to maintain what they had under- 
taken at the utmost hazard of their lives and 
estat^s.^ This ended the strange interview, which 
so far as it was worth on the part of Lennox, 
was no better than a visit of ceremony. The 
confederates, however, profiting by the warning, 
obtained from the king a proclamation, which 
was announced in due form at Edinburgh on 
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the 30th of August, declaring that he made the 
burgh of Perth his residence by his own free 
will and consent, and that there should be no 
convocation of the lieges for his deliverance 
under the highest penalties.^ Lennox, who 
might have guessed what this proclamation 
meant, and rearl in it the king’s helplessness and 
danger, contented himself with sending another 
deputation two days after, to desire a private 
interview with the king ; but on reaching Stir- 
ling, where he now resided, their application 
wnis denied. James, however, contrived to send 
a verbal message privately by the Abbot of 
Lindores to the duke and the provost of Edin- 
burgh, to say that if he did not come that night 
or the day following to Edinburgh, they should 
conclude that he wnis detained against his will ; 
but the eftect of this was counteracted by a pro- 
clamation from him delivered at Edinburgh on 
the 3d of September, in which be announced 
as before that his present residence in Stirling 
was voluntary, and prohibiting any armed inter- 
ference or muster in his behalf.^ In this man- 
ner the young king under fear and necessity 
was dexterously playing into the hands of all 
parties, and perplexing or deceiving them all in 
turn. 

The energy of the authors of the Eaid of 
Euthven was now to be crowmed with success. 
By Lord Herries and the Abbot of Newbattle 
they had not only warned Lennox to leave the 
kingdom, but to leave it within fourteen days ; 
and that previous to his departure he should 
remain at Dalkeith or Aberdoui’, accompanied 
with not more than forty persons. He was also 
oi'dered to surrender immediately his command 
of the castle of Dumbarton. So sudden and 
complete a downfall of one who had been all but 
king could not take place in the capital without 
the contention of opposing parties ; and this ; 
sjjirit was especially manifested between the 
adherents of the kirk and such of the town- 
council as had favoured the duke. Mr. James 
Lawson having said that thei’e would be a 
greater concourse in the city to expel the duke 
and let in the lords of Euthven than there 
would be against it, those of the council bad 
boastfully declared that they would “ skail the 
nest;” and alarmed by this threat, which an- 
nounced a street battle and bloodshed, and 
alarmed for the safety of their ministers, two or 
tliree hundred citizens mounted guai’d at the 
back of the church for their defence. They were 
ordered by the provost with many threatenings to 
disperse ; hut instead of removing they kept to 
their posts all night, and cheered the weariness 
of their watch by singing psalms.^ Nor was the 
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case of John Durie foi’got, and the king’s license 
for his return having been sought and obtained, 
he arrived at Leith on the 4th of September. 
The journey up to the capital was a triumphal 
procession; the multitudes who joined him 
gathered as he advanced, and when they came 
to the Nether Bow, two thousand voices, singing 
in four parts the 124th Psalm, expressed the 
exultation of the church, which had been set 
free from the net of the fowler when its deliver- 
ance was least expected. It was indeed the 
Laqueus cmtritus est which Lawson had sug- 
gested for their song of gratitude.^ While Durie 
was thus conducted to the High Church, the 
helpless Duke of Lennox, who saw the pi-oces- 
siou from a window, tore his beard in impotent 
fury, and hastened his preparations for de- 
parture, which took place on the following day. 
He went first to the Sciennes, whither he was 
accompanied by the provost and magistrates; 
but instead of proceeding to Dalkeith, as he had 
given out to he his pmpose, he proceeded to 
Glasgow, accompanied by a few of bis chief 
adherents, and afterwards to Dumbarton, where 
he found the castle garri.soned against him, and 
a prohibition for any to resmi; to him except 
such as meant to accompany him to Fi’ance. 
Instead of directly setting sail, however, he con- 
tinued to linger in Dumhai*ton, as if he hoped 
that amidst the mutations of these strange events 
something might yet occur for his restoration. 
Of this delay the king himself expressed his 
disapprobation to the English ambassadors, Cary 
and Bowes, who had been sent to him on the 
14th, and bade them assure their mistress that 
the sentence for the duke’s banishment would 
not be reversed. Practising also a part of that 
dissimulation for which he afterwards became 
so notoriou.s, he acknowledged that the Paid of 
Euthven was an honest enterprise ; but he quali- 
fied this acknowledgment with the characters of 
its actors, of whom he said, “Three sorts of men 
have enter’prised it : one meaning well, another 
for their own particular, and the third to avoid 
punishment.”® 

As the Eaid of Euthven was a deliverance 
for the chui'ch the opportunity was not ne- 
glected, and a General Assembly was held in 
the New Church of Edinburgh on the 9th of 
October'. At this as.sembly the king was repre- 
sented by Mr. James Halyburton, provost of 
Dundee, and Colonel William Stewart, wliom 
his majesty had sent as his commissioners with 
the usual charge to hear and consider the pro- 
ceedings, and ref)oi’t them to him for his allow- 
ance and ratification. The lords of the Paid had 
also their representative at the assembly, through 
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■^'lioni tliey stated the causes of their enteipi-ise, 
■wliicli were the deliverance of the church, the 
realm, and their sovereign from the dangers 
•with wliich they were all equally suiTounded, 
aud requesting the assembly to enjoin each of 
the ministers to make iiroclamation in his parish 
to that effect and exhort all good people within 
its bounds to agree with them and second them 
in their righteous enterprise. The assembly, 
before proceeding in this direction, agreed to 
ascertain his majesty’s mind on the subject, and 
for this purpose sent his own chaplains, -with 
Mr. James Lawson and Mr. James Lyndsay, to 
obtain his answer. It was as clement as that 
of a coerced king could be, acknowledging the 
existence of the evils complained of, and the 
necessity of their refoi’mation ; and in conse- 
quence of this concession the petition of the 
lords of the Raid was complied with, and all the 
ministers were enjoined to advocate their cause 
and secure the concurrence of them parishioners 
in its behalf. 

The opportunity to reduce the growing as- 
cendency of the bishops had now arrived, and 
was not likely to be neglected. These prelates 
had been striving to make themselves inde- 
pendent of the Presbyterian church-courts, to 
which they wei'e as amenable as ordinary mem- 
bers ; aud through the favour which their order 
had of late years received their insolence had 
grown until it finally culminated in the ease of 
Montgomery. The anti-episcopal warfare was 
resumed under the present favourable auspices, 
and an act of assembly passed in 1578 against 
the Bishop of Dunkeld, but which had hitherto 
remained powerless, was now revived into full 
action. This prelate, -wdio had been ordered to 
demit his charge for offences judged worthy of 
deposition, had disregarded the sentence; but 
commission was now given to the presbytery 
of Perth to execute it, as they should answer to 
the assembly. This was but the first of a whole 
array of similar offenders ; and after him wei'e 
the Bishops of Moray, Aberdeen, Brechin, St. 
Andrews, Dumblane, and the Isles, who were 
to be summoned before certain specified presby- 
teries and dealt with according to their offences. 
The inquest to be held upon them was in i-efer- 
ence to faults which seemed generally at this 
time to ehai’acterize the episcopal order in Scot- 
land — neglect of preaching and ministering the 
saci’aments, negligence of doctrine or discipline, 
hunting and frequenting the company of ex- 
communicated persons, wasting the patrimony 
of the kirk, lotting leases against the acts of 
as.semblies, giving collation of benefices in op- 
l^osition to the same authority, and finally, 
giving cause of slander in their life and conver- 
sation. If we consider what kind of men had 
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been selected for tulchau bishojjs aud by what 
simoniacal compacts tliey had received office, 
the prevalence of such faults as wuive laid to 
their charge oi’ the strictDes.s of the inquisition 
under which they were to be tvicd will scarcely 
appear stra.iige or illiberal. 

These were not the only i)ista,nce3 in which 
the assembly eiideavoui’ed to vindic;ite the vight.s 
of the church, aud free it alike from regal and 
episcopal domination. By tlie ;irticles drawn 
up to be presented to hi.s majesty it was de- 
clared that the jurisdiction and government of 
the kirk belonged exclusively to those who 
exercised the duties of preaching, teaching, and 
overseeing in it, and who were comprised under 
the titles of doctors, pastors, and elders; and 
they petitioned that the acts of parliament 
should be so enlarged and defined that no other 
jierson, of whatever degree or under whatever 
pretext, should take upon him any part of these 
duties either in placing or displacing ministers, 
.silencing preachers, sitting as judge, s on doc- 
trines, or interrupting or annulling the sen- 
tences of the church against offenders. Xdiey 
required that general and synodal assemblies 
should be approved, have right to meet as often 
as they judged fit, and to legislate at their meet- 
ings in such mattei’s a.s concerned the welfare 
of the church accoi’ding to tlieir views of what 
was right and needful. By other articles in 
this list the ei^iscopal estate wiis reduced to 
such extremity as would ensure its speedy ex- 
tinction. Among these it was required that 
I presbyteries should have the same power of 
I appointing to manses and glebes and repairing 
churches which bishops had formerly held ; and 
that every several church should have its own 
pastor, who was to be sustained by the tithes 
of the parish in which he served. That this 
might be e-ffected it was demanded that the 
crowds of churches annexed to great benefices 
or prelacies should be abolished, arid that the 
temporal lands of these institutions should be 
devoted to the purposes of national education ; 
and finally, that the (/iirds which, had been 
taken out of the hands of the miiristers through 
the contract they had made with the Earl of 
Morton, and the evil effects of which they had 
felt, should be restored to them. The other 
articles were chiefly directed to the suppression 
of Popery, both as false doctrine and a source 
of great political danger. It was, therefore, 
craved that such as were known to be Papists, 
and who, notwithstanding their oaths, written 
pledges, and external behaviour, “had turned 
to their vanity and made apostasy,” and were 
awaiting their time and opportunity “to cut 
the throats of the godly,” should be punished as 
traitoi-s to God and the king by banishment or 
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otliei’v/ise ; and that iio association, league, or 
friendship should be made with Papists in 
France, Italy, Spain, or other countries, either 
by common or particMar consent. After these 
came the late injuries and insults inflicted upon 
the church in the aftair of Montgomery, the 
actors of which were specified by name and 
their punishment demanded. Stich were a few 
of those proceedings by which the church, dur- 
ing the breathing interval produced by the 
Eaid of Euthven, asserted its rights and the 
presbyterian character of its institutions.^ 

The Duke of Lennox stiU continued to remain 
in Scotland, and in this showed a pertinacity 
that was only dangerous to himself. While the 
popular feeling was against him, his old asso- 
ciates fell from him or turned against him; and 
even the king himself, so far from being able 
to befriend him, was obliged to denounce his 
longer stay and threaten him with the penalties 
of treason unless he took his departure. James, 
indeed, was the less scrupulous as he knew that 
there was no hope of his own freedom as long 
as the duke remained in Scotland. Lennox 
again appealed, but it was for pei’mission to 
depart by the way of England, on the j)lea that 
the weather was too stormy for a passage to 
Fi’ance by sea; but the associate lords of the 
Eaiel, suspecting that this was only a device to 
gain time and await some favourable change, 
urged the king to repeat his orders for the 
duke’s departure, aud on James demurring to 
comply they were obliged to tlii'eaten the levy- 
ing of a military force for canying the sentence 
of banishment into eftect. To show, also, that 
it was something more than an em^ity tlmeat 
the council proceeded to raise an hundred hoi’se 
and as many foot, as an earnest of further pro- 
ceedings. Nor were these precautions found 
less than laeedful, for the duke suddenly moved 
to Callander, and thence to Blackness, on the 
4tli of December, under the pretext of taking 
his departure, but with a very different pur- 
pose : it was nothing less than to surprise the 
palace of Holyrood by a night attack, kill the 
Euthven lords, and free the king from their 
custody. It might have succeeded, also, as there 
was at the same time a suspicious mustering of 
his adherents — Morton, Newbattle, Ferniehirst, 
Sir John Seton, the Master of Livingston, the 
Laird of Traquair, and several others, some at 
the Potter Bow and others at Eestalrig. But 
the alarm was seasonably given by Sir Eobert 


Bowes; strong watches wei-e established both 
in the city and at the abbey; aud as no attack 
was offered, the whole affair was allowed to 
pass over as an idle rumour. 

After losing such a favourable opportunity 
Lennox relapsed into his former indecision; 
and although ordered at Blackness, two days 
after the alarm, to go directly to Haddington 
aud thence proceed on his journey across the 
Border, he retraced his steps and came back to 
Dumbarton. Orders still more peremptory were 
sent to hasten his departure, with money to de- 
fray his charges; and perceiving that furtlier 
delay was impossible he submitted, but with 
bitter complaints of the facility of the king and 
cruelty of his enemies. Ou his journey through 
England he was met near York by two ambas- 
sadors on their way to Scotland, one of whom 
was La Motte from the court of France, and 
the other Davison from Elizabeth, who among 
his other commissions to the Scottish court was 
to keep a strict watch upon the intrigues of the 
French in Scotland. Lennox and La Motte at 
their meeting on the highway drew bridle and 
held a conversation, but it lasted only half an 
hour, as Davison took care that they should 
have little opportunity for a long conference. 
This was the more necessary as the purpose of 
the French embassy was to establish a close 
alliance between the French aud the Scottish 
courts, and retrieve the declining influence of 
the Duke of Lennox. Davison also endeavoured 
to oveibear their conversation, but caught it 
only in part from the state of the wind and 
weather. The drift of it, however, ou the part 
of the duke was that he was banished more 
through the hatred and violence of his enemies 
than any abatement of the king’s affection, and 
that he had committed no offence either against 
his majesty or the laws. Tlie same assiu’ances 
he repeated to Walsingham on his arrival in 
London ; aud after a short stay in the English 
metropolis he retired to France, a disappointed, 
lieai't-broken man, and died on the 26th of May 
the following year. From his death-hed he wrote 
letters to the Scottish king expressive of un- 
abated affection, and recommending his children 
to his majesty’s care, and desired his heart after 
death to be embalmed and sent to him as a 
sure token of regard. He also to the close pro- 
fessed himself a sincere Protestant, although 
not only his political leanings but his religious 
practices had so strongly pointed in an opposite 
direction.^ 
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OHAPTEE VII 


REIGN OP JAMES VI. (1583-1584). 


Ai’rival of a French ambassador— Pui'pose of his embassy — Jealousy of the English court at his coming — His 
proceedings watched — He is joined by another ambassador from Prance— Alarm occasioned by the embassy 
— Opposition of the clergy — James warned by a deputation from the church — Particulars of their interview 
with the king — Demand of the Preneh ambassador for his private mass — Lawson’s sermon on the occasion 
— The court orders a civic feast for the ambassador — The church proclaims a fast on the same day — 
Elizabeth’s remonstrances with James— Her parsimony in supporting- the lords of the Raid of Ruthven — 
The king escapes from them to St. Andrews — Danger of the chin-eh from the defeat of the Raid — Ai-ch- 
bishop Adamson’s conduct — Minister wait upon the king at Falkland — Their strange reception — They 
warn James of the danger of his com-t innovations — Ferguson's conciliatory conduct — Ai-ran recalled to 
com-t— His rise in the royal favour— Severe proceedings against the lords of the Raid— Alarm of Elizabeth 
— She sends Walsingham her ambassador to Scotland — His negotiations with James — Increased severities 
against the lords of the Raid — The Icing’s favour to the family of the Duke of Lennox — Complaints 
presented to the king by the General Assembly — Archbishop Adamson’s journey to England — His proceed- 
ings for the establishment of Epi-scopacy in Scotland — Ministers tried for their approval of the Raid of 
Ruthven — Andrew Melvil cited upon his sermon preached in St. Andrews — He declines the royal aicthority 
in things spii-itual — His bold defence before the council — He is sentenced to imprisonment — He escapes 
into England — The lords of the Raid of Ruthven renew their designs — Gowrie’s reluctance in joining 
them— Their con.spii-aoy defeated and Gowi-io taken piisoner — The lords e.scapo into England — Trial of the 
Earl of Gowrie — Ti-eacherous expedients to obkiiii his conviction — He is condemned and sentenced for 
treason — Plis execution — His unfitness to be a conspirator- — The General Assembly required to condemn 
the Raid of Ruthven — Their refusal — Three of the chief ministers obliged to fiy to England — Arohbishop- 
Adamson’s return to Scotland. 


The arrival of La Motte Fenelon, the French 
ambassador, in Scotland, which occurred in the 
beginning of January, was a natural result of 
the Eaid of Euthven. The unexpected captivity 
of the young King of Scots had deranged the 
political calculations of the French court ; and 
before the old plans could be resumed, or .new 
ones devised to suit the purposes of the Catholic 
League, it was necessary that the present state 
of parties should be accurately ascertained. It 
might also be found expedient, if the king’s cap- 
tivity was involuntary, to give aid in effecting 
his deliverance. It was with reference to these 
contingencies that the instructions of La Motte 
were drawn up. He was to learn how far the 
king’s detention was compatible with his safety, 
what was the amount of free action allowed to 
him in the management of the affairs of the 
kingdom, and how far the mind of the Scottish 
nobles in general accorded with the resttictions 
that were imposed upon their sovereign; and, in 
the event of finding it expedient, he was to use 
the credit of his royal master, the King of 
France, for the reconciliation of contending par- 
and the deliverance of James from con- 
He was also to keep in view the an- 
cient alliance between France and Scotland, and 
endeavour to renew it in all its old integrity; 
and for this purpose to support the cause of the 
Duke of Lennox, whose sudden expulsion had 
not been anticipated, and to have the entrance 
of Frenchmen into Scotland allowed as freely as 


it had formerly been. A more difficult part of 
the ambassador’s commission was to cause James, 
to interpose his authority against that freedom 
of speech with which the character and proceed- 
ings of the French king were discussed in Scot- 
land — a freedom which James could not check 
even when it ran in full career against himself. 
But the most important part of La Alette’s com- 
mission regarded the recognition of the author- 
ity of Mary; and James was to be urged to- 
associate his mother with him in the royal ad- 
ministration, so that he might be recognized as 
a lawful king by all Christian courts, and the 
factions that had risen from her deposition be 
suppressed. But upon this dangerous head the- 
ambassador wisely kept silence until near the 
time of his departure.’- 

This French mission could not be viewed by 
the English court with indiffei-ence ; and as La 
Motte Fenelon arrived by the way of England 
he was joined on his journey northward by 
Davison, also sent ostensibly on a mission to the 
iScottish court, but chiefly to be a spy on the 
Frenchman, and to counteract his proceedings. 
We have already seen how carefully the latter 
executed a part of this duty at the interview 
between La Motte and the Duke of Lennox 
near the Border. On arriving in Edinburgh 
Davison put himself in communication with 
Bowes, the English ambas.sador, by whose in- 
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stigation lie advised the Scottish, clergy, -whom j 
the arrival of the French embassy had troubled, 
to remain silent until its purport had been an- 
nounced. This, he assui'ed them, -would soon j 
occur, as he knew that La Motte woul.d be im- 
patient to incense the king against the clergy; 
and he advised them in this case to select the 
most influential of their number as their rej)re- 
sentatives both to the king and council. His 
advice prevailed, and that deep silence was 
maintained under which the gathering of the 
iStorm is only the more terrible and certain. 
While this ominous pause continued a new 
French ambassador, Monsieur de Menainville, 
.arrived by sea, with the same instructions as 
his coadjutor. He landed at Leith on the 20th 
of January, which was Sunday, with a numerous 
train ; and as if this invasion of a day already 
so hallowed by the Scottish Beformation had 
not been enough, De Menainville was one of the 
chief authors of the league in Picardy devised 
for the destruction of the Protestants.^ In this 
way was Edinburgh suddenly converted into a 
focus of embassies, political intrigues, and foreign 
and domestic factions. But insignificant though 
the limits and appearance of the city might be, 
the causes at stake were adequate to all this im- 
portant gathering and contending. The little 
town for the time was the battle-ground of Bri- 
tish Protestantism, and its gray stones were to 
be the monuments of changes on which the future 
■destiny of the greatest of empires was dependent. 
Let France and Spain obtain the desired pre- 
ponderance there, and what might have been 
the fate of England 1 

It was with no small difiiculty that the minis- 
ters could confine themselves to silence on the 
arrival of the French embassy. They were aware 
of its hostile tendencies both against the liberty 
•of the country and the welfai-e of its religion 
by its designs to promote a closer alliance with 
France and the recognition of Queen Mary; and 
as this was the first instance in which the French 
•court had acknowledged the royal right of 
James, they surmised the pertinacity with which 
the price of such condescension would be exacted. 
La Motte Fenelon had likewise a Popish priest 
in his train; and this implied that the mass was 
celebrated among them, altlioiigh its observance 
was high treason by the laws of the country. 
But a still inoi’e obvious defiance was, that, 
being a knight of the lately established order of 
Le Saint Esprit or the Holy Ghost, he ostenta- 
tiously exhibited its cross, with the figure of a 
dove in the centre, and this was called by the 
ministers, “ the manifest badge of the Anti- 
•christ.”^ In the jmesent state of affairs in Scot- 


land these tokens could seai-cely be considered 
in any other light than offers of iusidt or chal- 
lenges of defiance. On the ISth the first note 
of the suppressed feelings of the clergy broke 
forth on the part of Mr. James Lawson, Avho, in 
a discourse from the pulpit, inveighed against 
the King of Erance, whom he called a “ mur- 
dei'er,” “tiger,” and other such appellations; and 
on La Motte complaining of this attack, he was 
answered by Mr. Thomas Smeton, that bis 
master could not be excused for the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew.® 

Pour days afterwai’ds a deputation from the 
presbytery of Edinburgh waited upon James to 
bid him beware of the soft speeches of the am- 
bassadors and put him bn his guard against the 
insincerity of the French kmg. This deputa- 
tion was composed of ilobert Pont, J ames LaAV- 
son, David Lindsay, and John Davidson ; and 
in the royal cabinet along with the kiog, were 
the Eai'ls of Gowrie, Angus, and Mar, the lord 
justice-clerk, aud Colonel Stewai-t. ISTo sooner 
had James received their admonition than he 
entei-ed into argument like a practised dis- 
putant; and after declaring that he Avould use 
common courtesy towards the ambassadors but 
no familiarity, he rested upon certain nice dis- 
tinctions between the two qualities to justify 
bis course of proceeding, aud show that no danger 
could arise from it. He was now in his own 
favourite element, and there at least he could 
show himself every inch a king. The ministers, 
abandoning this line of frivolous argument, de- 
manded at once that the ambassadors should he 
speedily dismissed, as Menainville had brought 
a mass priest with him, Avhich would be suffi- 
cient to create a tumult; and that, however a 
public mass might be prevented, they would 
still continue to celebrate it iu private. A de- 
bate then arose whether such masses Avere allow- 
able ; but the question was abruptly settled by 
Gowrie with, “Look what laws of the realm 
you may have against such dealing, and practise 
them.” The royal logician, being driven from 
his ground, endeavoured to justify Ms comdeous 
reception of a Popish embassy as he Avould have 
to receive ambassadors from all nations ; from 
the Gi'and Turk, from Spain and other places; 
and added, “ yea, in a manner, if the pope sent, 
I could not deny ciAul courtesy.” He also com- 
plaiued of the liberties taken by the ministers 
with the French king in the pulpit, alluding to 
James Lawson’s previous sermon, and observed, 
“We would not be content that they so spoke 
of us in France.” On being reminded that the 
I friars spoke still worse of them aud of his ma- 
jesty himself in France James shifted the argu- 
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meut by asking, “Should you do as they do? 
They made a massacre; should you do the like?” 
“ We may better speak the truth,” replied Law- 
son, “ than they may speak lies, and the chro- 
nicles will speak though we shoixld keep silence.” 
“You write not histories when you preach,” 
said the king sharply. At this Davidson whis- 
pered into the ear of Lawson, the spokesman 
of the deputation, “The preachers have more 
authority to speak the truth in preaching than 
any historiographer in history.” In this manner 
James received their appeal as a challenge to a 
trial of intellectual fence, and, Idee a logical 
prize-fighter, was only desirous to hold his own 
let the subject and its issue be what they might. 
Dexterity, indeed, he also showed, but it was the 
useless dexterity of a school-boy sophist defend- 
ing a handful of theses against a whole ring of 
disputants. The deputation were tired of a 
combat, in which neither hononr nor advantage 
was to be won; and, returning to the subject of 
their mission, which was the speedy despatch 
of the business of the French embassy, they 
showed how dangerous the continued stay of 
Fenelon and Menainville might prove to the 
interests of Protestantism. In the fiirst instance 
they would make no mention of religion, but 
confine themselves to civil and political affaii’s, 
as they had done in the Low Countries; but stiU 
the subversion of the Eeformation was their 
chief aim, to which they would make all their 
other matters subsei'vient. The sum of aU was, 
that the political negotiation with France must 
be terminated, and its ambassadors speedily 
dismissed; to which James expressed his assent. 
On the departure of the ministers John David- 
son lingered a moment behind, and thus whis- 
pered in the royal ear: “Sir, I thought good to 
advertise your grace privily, and not before the 
rest, that you swore and took God's name too 
often in vain in your gi^ace’s speeches here.” At 
first the king received the rebuke with laughter; 
but, thinking better of it, followed his monitor 
to the door, and laying his hand on his shoulder, 
said to him, “ I thank you that you advertised 
me so quietly,” “I thank your grace,” replied 
the gratified clergjncnan, and took his leave. ^ 

On the da}"- after this interview Menainville 
obtained his public audience of the king. It 
was not without reason that the ministers had 
complained of the mass-priest he had hi'ought 
along with him, as a full recognition of his re- 
ligious privileges formed the first subject of tbe 
ambassador's demand. After he had spoken 
a few words to tlie king he requested that he 
might he treated as an ambassador; and that 
as he had the use of meat and drink for his 
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body he shoixld also have food for his soul, by 
which he meant the mass, otherwise he would 
not remain in Scotland and allow the dignity 
of his royal master to be violated in the person 
of his ambassador and representative. James 
was perplexed, as well ho might, at this im- 
perious demand, by which the laws of the king- 
dom were to be set aside ; but as it was beyond 
his power to grant it, he sounded in the French 
nobleman's ear a I’equest to let the matter pass 
for the present, assuring him that all would 
turn out to his satisfaction. ^ Of this, however, 
it was soon shown that there was smaller pros- 
pect than ever, as only two days afterwards the 
French embassy was made a subject of warning 
and denunciation from the pulpit. The alarm 
on this occasion was given by Mr, James Law- 
son, who, in a sermon on the 29th chapter of 
Isaiah, giving an account of Hezekiah's recep- 
tion of the ambassa,dors of the King of Babylon, 
established a parallel between that event and 
the present cause of disquietude that was not 
very complimentary either to the French am- 
bassadors or the Scottisli king. James brought, 
the matter before bis council; and the chief 
offence alleged against Lawson was that he had 
purposely abandoned his regular course of sub- 
jects to make this attack on the French em- 
bassy. The justification of the ministei’, wliich 
was presented by the Abbot of Dunfermline,, 
was as strange as the accusation itself. Mr. 
Lawson, he said, having ended a course of lec- 
tures on the book of Malachi, bad according to- 
his usual custom selected what text he found 
convenient before beginning a new book, and 
therefore had not purposely stepped aside from 
his course on tbe present occasion. The apology 
seems to have been admitted, as tbe complaint 
was abandoned.® 

As De la Motte Fenelon was now about to- 
I’eturn to France James wrote to the town- 
council of Edinburgh, desiring them to enter- 
tain him with a civic banquet previous to his- 
departure. It was thought that the king made 
this proposal at the instigation of cei’tain mer- 
chants whose trade was connected with France,, 
and who had an interest in maintaining a good 
understanding with that country. But nothing 
could be more x^ei’plexing to the provost and 
magistrates than this unexpected requisition; 
on the one hand it was tantamount to a royal 
command, while conqJiance with it was certain 
to offend the church and might give occasion to 
a pojmlar tumult. They laid the case before 
the ministers and kirk-session of Edinburgh, 
who were of opinion that the banquet ought to 
be dispensed with ; but finding that the magis- 
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tmtes were still resolved to comply, they re- 
solved to hold the day of the feast as a day of 
jrablic fasting and prayer. They made a procla- 
mation to this effect upon Sunday, and on the 
following day, the 4th of February, on which 
the banquet was held, Edinburgh presented a 
strange and characteristic antagonism between 
the court and the church. On the one side 
there was feasting and revelry, on the other 
fasting and prayer, while stern, ascetic wor- 
shippers jostled with merry-makers, and the 
clang of church-bells summoning to devotion 
was mingled with jocund preluding's upon harp, 
viol, tabor, and sbawm. From the length of the 
religious services, also, it seemed to be a trial 
and contest of endurance, as they continued 
nearly five hours, during which thi’ee sermons 
delivered by the city preachers were relieved 
with singing of psalms, reading the Scriptures, 
and prayer. In these discourses it was affirmed 
that the banquet was altogether unlawful; that 
if those who joined it were cordial in their 
attendance they sealed a fellowship of true love 
with the murderers of the saints of God, or if 
otherwise that they were guilty of dissembling 
and hypocrisy. It was not wonderful that 
such a feast gave little satisfaction, and that 
the displeasure of the king at the ministers who 
condemned it and the lords who withheld their 
presence from it was sufficient to counterbalance 
the fair array who attended it.^ 

On the departure of La Motte Fenelon, De 
Meuainville, his colleague, who remained to 
watch over the French interests, exerted all his 
influence and expended considerable sums of 
money to counteract Gowrie and his faction and 
liberate the young king from their control. Of 
these proceedings Queen Elizabeth was duly 
advertised, but instead of outbidding and out- 
bribing these French diplomatists she confined 
herself to remonsti’ances and complaints. Why, 
she asked James, through Bowes and Davison, 
her residents at the Scottish courts — why had 
he admitted La Motte to such close intercourse, 
expressed to him his satisfaction at the plan of 
associating his mother with him in the govern- 
ment, and given his assent to the recall of the 
Duke of Lennox from banishment! And why 
was he now in such suspicious collusion with De 
Meuainville, while foreign princes were com- 
bining and France rmsing troops for the sup- 
pression of Protestantism'? James parried these 
remonstrances and answered her questions with 
a hypocrisy and cunning beyond his years, while 
he continued to watch the opportunity of escap- 
ing from the lords of the Eaid ; and in this he 
was encouraged by the French ambassador, who 


had already won over the most influential of 
the Scottish nobles for his deliverance. Even 
Gowrie and his party also were beginning to 
weary of their dangex’ous enterprise. They had 
embarked in it with the confidence that Eliza- 
beth, whose interests it fui’thered, -would give 
them her support in men and money; but with 
her usual parsimony she had refused the ex- 
pected supplies, so that they were helpless 
against the coalition that xiow opposed them, 
and even Gom-ie himself was inclined to sm-- 
render his charge and make his peace with the 
king. All this Elizabeth was told, but tbe 
utmost she would do at such a crisis was to 
advance the wretched sum of three hundi’ed 
pounds, which Bowes, her ambassador, was to 
advance to the Euthven lords, but upon his own 
responsibility and risk. It was evident that the 
hours of the Eaid were numbered ; that there 
was only a step between James and liberty.^ 
That deliverance occurred on the 27th of 
June. The tidings which had recently arrived 
of the death of the Duke of Lennox, by increas- 
ing James’ hatred of the duke’s avowed enemies, 
made him the more impatient to escape from 
their durance. He had removed from Edin- 
biu'gh to Falkland, under pretext of needing a 
change of air and the recreation of hunting; 
and in an interview which he held there with 
Bowes he so completely blinded the politic 
Englishman that the latter returned to Edin- 
burgh unsuspicious that any change was con- 
templated. The king then took Colonel Stewart, 
who had newly retuimed from an embassy to 
England, into his counsels and arranged with 
him the jolan of escape, which in some sort re- 
sembled that of his gi-andfather, James V., from 
the captivity of the Douglases. Although care- 
fully attended in all his rides by a troop of 
housemen and watched in the palace by the 
attendants, he found a quiet opportunity to 
steal out by a back door and ride to the castle 
of St. Andrews, the command of which was 
immediately assumed by Colonel Stewart, who 
accompanied him. Having thus got to a place 
of strength which he could call his own, he was 
joined on the following day by the Earls of 
Huntly, Ckawford, Montrose, and Argyle, who 
had been previously advertised of his purpose 
to escape. At this change the lords of the con- 
federacy were dismayed; Mar instantly sent 
notice to the Earl of Angus, who forwarded 
the intelligence to Bothwell; and these nobles 
having raised some troops of Borderers, were 
advancing to St. Andrews when they were met 
witliin six miles of that city by a royal order 
to disband their forces and come to the king’s 
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presence niialtended, wMcli they did, and were 
ordered by James to retire to their liomes and 
await his further orders. The facility with 
wdiich James had escaped from Falkland and 
his uninteiTapted journey to St. Andrews origi- 
nated strange surmises of the complicity of the 
Earl of Cowrie, who was supposed to have be- 
come weary of the plot and to have favoured 
the king’s escape; it is certain, however, that 
he repaired to James at St. Andrews, craved 
pardon upon his knees, and expressed penitence 
not only for his share in the raid but his hos- 
tility to the late Duke of Lennox. It was un- 
fortunate for him that while he thus condemned 
the enterprise he continued to maintain that 
although somewhat informal in the manner, it 
was both just and necessai’y, on account of the 
dangers with which the clmrch and the state 
were equally threatened.^ 

That the church, indeed, wiis to he involved 
in double danger through the ahaudonment of 
the Raid was very sjreedily manifested. The 
present -h-clibishop of St. Andrews was the 
same Patrick Adamson who had declaimed .so 
angrily against the episcopal office when his pre- 
decessor was appointed to the charge, but who 
had so eagerly clutched it wheu it was offered 
to himself. During the whole period of the 
king’s captivity he had kept himself within his 
castle like “a toad in a hole,” giving out that the 
disease under which he laboured was the cause of 
his retirement; and dining this period he had 
scandalized all good Christians hy seeking a 
cure not from the physicians but from a pro- 
fessed witch, whose pretensions, notwithstand- 
ing his great learning, he was not wise enough 
to despise. But the escape of the king and 
his arrival in St. Andrews were more effec- 
tual than the spells of the Fifeshire Canidia; 
the archbishop suddenly became a whole man, 
and preached fiercely in the pulpit against the 
Euthven lords, the clergy, and all their proceed- 
ings. As the king was especially anxious to 
have the general rumour contradicted that the 
Duke of Lennox had died a Papist, Adamson 
was desirous to gratify the royal wish ; and he 
not only asserted in his sermon that he had 
died a Protestant, but produced a scroU which 
he affirmed to be a copy of the duke’s testament 
to that effect. Unfortunately, however, for the 
authenticity of this document, a woman, a shop- 
keeper in St. Andrews who sat near the pulpit, 
on peering sharply at the sci’oll, discovered that 
it was nothing more than an account of some 
four or five years' standing of moneys owing 
her by the prelate, and which account she had 
sent him only two or three days before.^ 
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As symj)toms continued to become more 
gloomy the presbytery of Edinburgli sent Robert 
Pont, James Lawson, David Lindsay, and John 
Davidson to the king at Falkland to entreat 
him to beware of innovations in the court, to 
counsel him to examine reports before he re- 
ceived them as true, and especially to ui’ge that 
Holt, a Jesuit, should be tried, who was ap- 
prehended with dangerous letters in his posses- 
sion. Before the business of the deputation 
was discussed the king sent for James Lawson, 
and sharply challenged him for some severe 
speeches he was alleged to have uttered upon 
the death of Lennox ; but this the minister ap- 
pears to have answered to the king’s satisfac- 
tion. When the deputation was admitted the 
commencement of the interview ivas such as no 
court in Christendom could have paralleled. 
On entering the palace of Falkland the minis- 
ters everywhere saw strange faces, and were at 
a loss until tlie Earl of Argyle took them by the 
hand and led them into the presence-chamber. 
The king came iu; but instead of occupying his 
chair of state he sat down upon a little box or 
coffer and stared iu silence at the ministers and 
noblemen, ‘bind they at him likewise marvellous 
gravely, for the space of a quarter of an hour and 
more, all the whole company keeping silence, to 
the admiration of all the whole beholders.” After 
this singular dumb-show the king jumped up 
from his box and walked into his cabinet, where , 
after a short time the deputation was admitted. 
After a few words Robert Pont came directly 
to the purpose : “ Sir, we are come to desire 
your grace to beware of alterations, as we see 
gi'eat appearance of danger likely to ensue from 
them.” The king replied that he saw no altera- 
tion, but Pont declared that there was too great 
appearance of it. “Where were all these ad- 
monitions twelve months ago!” cried the king 
sharply, alluding to liis seizure by the Raid. 
They reminded him that they had warned him 
at Perth; and to this David Ferguson, who 
had been joined to the deputation, added, “ If 
it were not for love of your grace we could have 
found another place to have spoken our minds 
than here” — a declaration at which the king 
winced, as he knew that the pulpit was meant, 
where the subject would have been still more 
sharply handled. Ferguson, however, who was 
a jocose man, threw in some jests so greatly in 
accordance with the royal humour that James, 
in spite of his auger, was compelled to smile. 
Among other things, speaking of surnames, the 
minister said: “ If you go to suimames with it, I 
will reckon with the best of you in antiquity, 
for King Fergus was the first king in Scotland, 
and I am Fergus’ son ; but nevertheless, be- 
cause, sir, you are an honest man and have the 
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po.=isession, I will give you my right,” The king 
hiughed and .shouted, '' See ! will you heai- 
him?” in token of applause. After tlii,s explo- 
sion of merriment he returned to more serious 
considerations, by declaring that no king in 
Europe ’.vould liave suffered what he had en- 
dured. I would not have you like any other 
king in Europe,” replied Ferguson: “what are 
they, and esi^ecially the King of France, but 
murderers of the saints of Godl But you have 
been otherwise brought up.” James then pro- 
ceeded to ju.stify the changes that had taken 
place in the court, and the new counsellors on 
whom it was his pleasure to rely: “I am catholic 
King of Scotland,” he said, “and may choose 
any that I like best to be in company with me; 
.and I like them best that are with me for the 
present.” The word catholic was odious to the 
ears of the ministers, and might have led to 
altercation had not Ferguson interposed with, 
“Kay, bretlrren, he is xmiversal king, and there- 
fore catholic, and may make choice of his com- 
pany, as David did in the llOth Psalm.” It 
was a dexterous stroke of flattexy, for James 
had turned this psalm into English metre, and 
the minister had commended the version highly 
and exhorted the young poet to be equally dili- 
gent in following the psalmist’s example. Still 
adverting to the society which James had 
di’awn around him, and by whose counsels he 
wa.s guided, Davidson ’warned him that he was 
now in greater danger than when he was rocked 
in his cradle; while Ferguson whispered into 
his ear the significant M'arning, “There is no 
wisdom in keeping the murderei’s or their pos- 
terity about you that slew your grandfather 
and your father.’’ The drift of the conference 
was then concluded by Jolxii Davidson in the 
following address;— “It will appeal', if your 
deeds be agreeable to your wox'ds, wliether you 
love not them that hate the Lord, as the prophet 
said to Jehosaphat; otherwise we will look no 
more to your words, but to your deeds and be- 
haviour ; and if they agree not, which God fox'- 
bid! we must condemn sin, in whatsoever person. 
Neither is that face upon flesh that we may or 
will spare, should we find rebellion to our God, 
whose message we carry. Neither ought your 
grace to make light account of our threatenings, 
for there was never one yet in this realm in 
chief authority that ever prosixered after the 
ministers began to threaten.” Here the king 
was observed to smile, upon which Davidson 
enforced his admonition with, “And thei-efore 
we beseech your grace to take heed to your 
ways in God’s obedience.” A pai'ting admo- 
nition -was also necessaxy to Colonel Stewart, at 
present the king’s guardian and favoiix'ite, and 
it was delivered liy Ferguson in the following 
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sharp words: — “Beware what counsel you give 
to the king; for assm-e yourself if you counsel 
him to place and displace the nobility as you 
please they will not bear it at your bauds, who 
are but a mean man.” This rebuke the colonel, 
who was said to have been the .son of a cobbler, 
received with indignation, which he .soon after 
found it jxolitic to conceal. The purpose of the 
interview being ended, James diisinissed the 
ministers with fair sjpeeches, taking each of 
them by the hand at their departure.^ 

One of the finst effects of the king’s recovery 
of liberty was the recall of the Eaii of Arran, 
This ambitious and woi'tliless noblexnan, who 
envied the superior favoixr of Lennox with his 
I'oyal master, had not onlj^ rejoiced at the duke’s 
downfall, but even ofifex'ed to furnish matter of 
accusation against him sufficient to bring him to 
the block. But his sincei-ity was doubted and 
his offer x’ejected by the lords of Euthveu, whose 
cause W'ould have been little benefited by such 
a suspicious ally; and he was obliged to confine 
himself to j^xx’ivate life, until the dissolution of 
the Eaid recalled him to the court, and to more 
than Ixis fox'mer predominance. He now pos- 
sessed the king’s confidence without a rival, and 
the effect of his counsels was soon felt in the 
vigorous proceedings that were instituted against 
the Euthven faction. The commendator of Dun- 
fermline was warded in the foi'talice of Loch- 
leven, and the Master of Glammis in the castle 
of Dumbarton; the Earls of Mar and Angus fled, 
and Gowrie, notwithstaiiding his remission, was 
still a watched and suspected man, whose pun- 
ishment was only delayed fi'om want of a fav- 
ourable oixportunity. Sir Eobert Bowes, who felt 
himself outwitted by these manoeuvres, could 
only comfort himself by exclaixning publicly, 
“Eye upon false dealing ! No pi'omise kept by 
the king to xny inisti'ess, to the kirk, to the lords, 
nor to myself!” Of the axTogance with which 
the royal party wei'e ready to impi'ove their 
victoi'y, a proof was given ixi the conduct of 
Colonel Stewart. To procui’e his favourable 
intei'cession the cornmeudator of Dunfei’iuliue 
sent to him a velvet purse containing thirty 
foui’-pound pieces of gold; but the colonel, 
after representing to the king that this gift 
was a bribe to tempt him to commit treason, 
gave the thirty pieces to thirty of the guards, 
who bowed the coin, and cai'i’ied it upon their 
knapskulls, as if publicly to show the trea- 
chei'ous designs of their enemies, while the 
purse itself was borne aloft on the point of a 
spear. The warding of the adherents of the 
Eaid in the meantime went onward, and those 
who refused to enter into confinement were pro- 
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smbed and banished ; those who were supposed 
to be friendly to the church and the English 
alliance were discountenanced at court, or re- 
moved from their offices in the royal household; 
and while James still continued to assure Bowes 
of his amity with England, and love to Elizabeth, 
he was resuming negotiations with Prance and 
receiving letter from the Duke of Guise and 
Do Menainville, the purport of which was sus- 
pected to indicate no good either to the amity 
of England and Scotland or the welfare of their 
common Protestantism.^ 

These decisive proceedings were enough to 
rouse Elizabeth into action. Although the sud- 
den defeat of the Eaid had overturned her plans, 
she seemed to dread the trouble or the expense 
of interference, and Scottish affairs were allowed 
to drift about as they might, until her own in- 
terests were too seriously threatened by their 
uncertainty. After two months of hesitation 
she sent her principal secretary, Sir Francis 
Walsingham, to Scotland, who arrived in the 
beginning of September. The veteran statesman 
was so debilitated that he had to be carried in 
a coach ; but no want of his former vigour was 
manifested in his dealings with James. He 
followed the king, who seemed to eschew such 
a meeting, first to Stirling and afterwards to 
Perth ; and on obtaining an interview, he pre- 
sented the complaints of his mistress on James’ 
double-dealing and equivocal conduct, especially 
in the punishment of the Euthven lords, the 
recall of Arran notwithstanding his promises 
to the contrary, and his lenient dealings with 
Papists, especially the Jesuit Holt, whom he had 
suffered to escape from the country, instead of 
delivering him up to the Queen of England for 
his part in the Throckmorton conspiracy. James 
excused himself with that dexterous insincerity 
which was becomiixg pai-t of his nature. He 
was obliged, lie said, to approve of the Eaid of 
Euthven, because he was a prisoner at the time 
and had no other choice. He had recalled the 
Earl of Arran to court as the most effectual 
means of proclaiming to the world that he bad 
recovered his liberty, and was free to act as he 
pleased. 'With regard to the lords of the late 
conspiracy, it was true that he had punished 
them in violation of his own promises expressed 
in writing to the Queen of England; but the 
ofience of these men was so heinous that their 
punishment could not be delayed, -while it 
was greatly more gentle than their crime had 
merited. As for the escape of those Papists 
from the country, who were the Queen of Eng- 
land’s rebels, they had escaped indeed before 
his officers could apprehend them, but he had 
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given due notice of their flight to Sir Eobert 
Bowes after they had effected their escape. 
Among the other complaints of the Queen of 
England was one touching the removal of the 
old officials from the Scottish court, and filling 
their places with new and suspicious characters; 
but at this James blazed up with the declaration 
that he was a free sovereign, and able to judge 
who were meetest for his service, and that 
Elizabeth should no moi'e jiry into the appoint- 
ments of his council than he did into hers. 
He was drily reminded by Walsingham that as 
yet he was but a young sovereign, and might 
think himself fortunate to meet such an adviser 
as the Queen of England; “But, be assured,” 
added the ambassador, “she is quite ready to 
leave you to your own guidance: I have not come 
down to seek an alliance for England, which can 
live well enough without Scotland, but to charge 
your majesty with unkind dealing to her high- 
ness, and to seek redress for past errors.” Find- 
ing that no satisfaction beyond empty promises 
was to be received, Walsingham returned to 
England.^ 

Great efforts were now put forth to extinguish 
the spirit of the Eaid, but these in some instances 
were better fitted to provoke its revival; for 
while proclamations of indemnity and offers of 
pardon were held out to the principal actors, 
the measures of the king’s party showed that 
these declarations were insincere, and that to 
ensui’e their submission they were to be reduced 
to entire helplessness. Thus, the keeping of the 
castle of Stirling was taken from the Earl of Mar 
and bestowed upon Arran, who was also ap- 
pointed provost of the town. The Earl of Craw- 
ford was made pi-ovost of Dundee by the king’s 
letters, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
citizens to the appointment. Tlie charge of the 
castle of Glasgow was given to the Earl of Mon- 
trose, and Alexander Clerk, an adherent of the 
court, was continued in the provostship of Edin- 
burgh.5 Thus strengthened, James was able to 
obtain from the parliament an act by which the 
Eaid was denounced as high treason and merit- 
ing severe punishment. W arned by these symp- 
toms, the lords who had made their submission 
on the assurance of pardon made haste to pro- 
vide for their own safety. Angus went beyond 
the Spey ; the Earl of Mar, the Abbots of Dry- 
burgh and Cambuskenneth, and the Master of 
Glammis retired to Ireland ; Lord Boyd and the 
Laii’ds of Easter Weinyss and Lochleven sought 
shelter in France, while Gowrie by repeating 
his promises of fealty and obedience was allowed 
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to romain at court, where he could he more 
closely watched than if he had gone at larged 
While James thus gratified his resentment, he 
was not unmindful of his friendship for the 
Duke of Lennox, whose death he deeply re- 
gretted, and to wdiose family he was anxious to 
make reparation for their loss. As soon, there- 
fore, as he had heen advertised of the duke’s 
death, he sent the Master of Grey to France 
with a commission to bring the children of the 
deceased nobleman to Scotland ; and as none of 
them but the eldest son Ludovic, a stripling of 
thirteen years old, was able to endure the jour- 
ney, the master bi’ought him to Scotland on the 
13th of November. James received the young 
orphan with great kindness, restored him to his 
father’s honours and estates, and until he should 
attain to manhood committed him to the guar- 
dianship of the Earl of Montrose.^ 

Although peace for the present was restored, 
it was only by such violence as was certain to 
produce a reaction ; and as the ministers were 
the party most aggrieved, it was by them that 
the first symptoms of resistance were mani- 
fested, In the complaints made by the General 
Assembly to the king through its commissioners, 
they stated that Mr. David Chalmers, a notori- 
ous enemy to religion, and strongly suspected 
of being one of the murderers of his majesty’s 
father, had been pardoned and received into the 
royal favoimj that the Laird of Fintry, lately 
arrived from France, and an aj) 0 .state from the 
Eeformation to Popery, w’^as allowed to haunt 
the court and pursire his devices unchecked; 
that Holt the Jesuit, after prosecuting his plots 
in Scotland both against religion and the state, 
had been suffered to escape without any inqxiiry 
being instituted against those into whose keep- 
ing he had been committed; and that his 
majesty himself had filled the places of his old 
and faithful servants with men of dissolute 
life and irreligious charactei-, some of whom 
were of French birth. And besides these evils 
by which the safety of the church was endan- 
gered, its old injuries remained nnredressed or 
were revived anew ; the church pi'operty w'as 
alienated to court favourites, the provision of 
the thirds allotted to ministers was not paid, and 
often letters of horning were interposed to the 
sentences of the General Assembly, even where 
the ofi’ences were j^urely ecclesiastical and did 
not conceim the civil estate. To all these heavy 
complaints the king returned “slender aiiswei-s,” 
which, instead of contenting the brethren, only 
increased their feeling of insecui’ity.^ Another 
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circumstance soon occurred to deepen their 
alarm. Patrick Adamson, the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, a man branded wfith the charges of 
drunkenness and gluttony, and suspended by the 
Synod of Fife for non-appearance to answer the 
accusations brought against him in life and doc- 
trine, found it necessary at the end of this year 
to travel to England for the recovery of his 
health, and he obtained a prohibition from tlie 
king of all ecclesiastical proceedings against him 
until his return. But it soon appeared that 
deeper designs than the recovery of his health 
had instigated his journey. .From the charges 
against him he had cause to fear the punishment 
of deposition; and to avoid this his aim was 
to subvert the ecclesiastical polit}^ of Scotland 
through the aid and influence of the English 
hierardiy.^ In this way he might realize the 
favourite plan of Morton and the most ardent 
wish of James for the union of the national 
churche.s preparatory to the probable union of 
the two kingdoms; and by such an enterprise 
he could best secure the king’s favour and 
establish his own Episcopal and irresponsible 
authority. 

Under such circumstances it vras impossible 
that the ministers could forget the Eaid of 
Rutbven, or fail to lament the changes with 
which its defeat had been accompanied. By 
act of parliament it had been condemned as 
treason ; but would its commendation from the 
pulpit be visited with civil pains and penalties? 
This was a question at issue, and it was to be 
settled in consequence of a declaration of John 
Durie, in one of his sermons, that the Eaid had 
broitght forth some good effects. For this he 
and his colleague, Mr. James Lawson, were sum- 
moned before the council on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, and sharply asked by the king if his own 
imijrisonment and the wounding and capture of 
his servants was to be considered a good effect. 
They replied that these were not the effects 
they meant. The ministers were removed and 
a plan laid to entrap them ; and on being called 
in, they were asked whether a new act should 
be made respecting the acknowledgment of the 
Eaid? Lawson answei'ed, that the act being 
merely civil did not concern them ; but bis more 
incautious colleague replied that he had nothing 
to say against the act. This admission was a 
triumph to the court, who spread abroad the 
report that the ministers had succumbed; but 
on the following day the fiery and fearless John 
Davidson preached .so fierce a disclaimer that 
the rumour was suppressed. Durie, however, 
was not to escape the consequences of his hasty 
admission; and on the following week he was 
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cornmauded loy the king and council to pass be- 
yond the Tay and confine himself to the town 
of Montrose, with which sentence of banishment 
he dutifully complied.’- 

But a still higher mark than John Durie was 
the next to he aimed at Ijy the enemie.s of the 
church : this was Andrew Melvil, he who com- 
bined the reforming zeal and courage of Knox 
with the scholarship of Buchanan, and who, 
taking up the great work where Knox had left 
it, endeavoiu'ed not only to perfect the ecclesi- 
astical polity, but to establish a literary char- 
acter for his country througli the means of 
schools and colleges. Like him he saw that such 
ajDpliauces for its elevation into the highest rank 
ainoug kingdoms “were no devout imagination” 
but a hard” Scottish reality, and under this im- 
pression he held onward in the twofold task with 
an energy that nothing seemed to weaiy or to 
daunt. He was at this lime provost of the New 
College of St. AndreAvs, wdiere he had for his 
antagonist the archbishop, Patrick Adamson, 
scarcely his inferior in scholarship, hut far be- 
neath him in moral prestige, and who was now 
employed in England upon a work that opposed 
and in some measure was to counteract his own. 
Such a man could not but be obnoxious to the 
anti-presbyteriaii leanings both of the king and 
court; and as his boldness in preaching to the 
times was Avell known a spy w'as sent to St. An- 
drews to Avatch his sermons, in the hope of find- 
ing something sufficient for his condomuation. 
Their AATetched emissary did not wait long. On 
the day of a public fast Melvil, in preaching 
upon the fourth chapter of Daniel, referred to 
the prophet’s summary of the history of Ne- 
buchadnezzar given to Belshazzar before he read 
and interpreted the handwriting on the wall, and 
from this took occasion to maintain that it was 
the duty of ministers to apply the examines of 
God’s mercy and judgments in all ages to kings, 
princes, and people of their own time — and that 
by how much the nearer the instances wmre to 
us, the more the example belonged to us. “But 
if nowadays,” added the preacher, “ a minister 
should reheai'se in the court the example that 
fell out in James the Third’s days, Avho was 
abused by the flattery of his courtiers, he would 
he said to Avander from his text, and perchance 
he accused of treason.” He then applied the 
doctrine of his text, and showed from the case 
of Nebuchadnezzar that it is God who makes 
kings, whether they are appointed by election, 
succession, or other ordinary means, and that 
this fact kings are too ready to forget. This 
was enough for William SteAvart, the accuser, 
who charged Melvil with having asserted in his 
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discourse, that as Nebuchadnezzar Avas banished 
fourteen years from his throne and restored 
again, he meant thereby to insinuate that the 
king’s mother aa^is in like manner to be replaced 
in her authority. Upon these vague charges 
Andi’ew Melvil was summoned before the coun- 
cil; and having at his first appearance given an 
account of his sermon and denied the charges 
founded upon it, at his second appearance he 
declined the authority of the court as Judges in 
the exercise of his spiritual office, and referred 
himself to the jurisdiction of the church. This 
declinature enraged the king and his favourite, 
the Earl of Arran, aaLo now presided in the 
court Avith the high office of chancellor of the 
kingdom, to Avhich he had been lately appointed; 
but Melvil, instead of being aAved by their 
threateuings, reasoned witli, rebuked, and de- 
nounced both king and council iir a spirit of 
boldness that might well make their ears tingle. 
He told them that they i^resumed over boldly 
in the constituted estate of a Chi'istian church 
to pass by the kingdom of Jesus Christ; and 
disdaining the prophets, pastors, and doctors of 
tlie church, to take upon them to judge the doc- 
trine a,nd control the ambassadors and messen- 
gers of a king and council greater than they, and 
far above them. “ And that you may see,” he 
added, “ your Aveakness, oversight, and I’aslmess 
in taking upon you that which you neither ought 
nor can do, there are my instructions and my 
warrant; let me see which of you can judge 
thereon, or control me therein, that I have 
passed beyond my injunctions” — and while thus 
speaking he unbuckled the little Hebrew Bible 
which he Avore at his belt and clanked it down 
upon the board before his judges. The chan- 
cellor seized the book and opened it ; but, find- 
ing that it Avas Avritteu in a strange tongue, he 
handed it to the king, Avith the assertion, “ Sir, 
he scorns your majesty and council.” “ Nay, 
nay, my lord, I scorn not,” said Melvil; “but 
with all earnestness, zeal, and gravity I stand 
for the cause of Jesus Christ and his kirk.” 
Eepeatedly he was removed and called in again, 
and urged alternately with flattexy axid threats 
to recall his declinature; but although he stood 
alone he maintained his purpose Avith such firm- 
ness and defended his conduct Avith such power 
of argument, that they could neither confute nor 
persuade him. Even when the accusers were 
examined it was found that the oidginal charge 
could not be established against him. As it was 
dangerous, hoAvever, to let such a bold, able, 
independent spirit go at large, it was decreed 
that for his unreAmrend behaviour before the 
king and council he should be warded in the 
castle of Edinburgh during the royal will ; but 
this place was soon afterwards changed to the 
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castle of Blackness, a fortress of uncomfortable 
dungeons, and in the keeping of the remorseless 
Earl of Arran, his confirmed enemy. Pi’om such 
a confinement the friends of Melvil feared there 
"would be no outlet but the gi'ave, and as he "was 
of the same opinion he resolved to give no obedi- 
ence to the iniquitous sentence. He therefore 
associated with his friends and conversed with 
his wonted cheerfulness, unto, the hour ap- 
proached that he should enter into ward, when 
he slipped out of the town by a back gate, re- 
mained in concealment during the night, and 
next day escaped to Berwick, So well was his 
flight timed, that a few momenta before, a body 
of Arran’s horsemen had passed through the 
same gate, who were to carry him to his con- 
finement in Blackness.^ 

While these proceedings had been going for- 
ward, by which the church was oppressed, and 
a new administration of government imposed 
on the country, many looked back to the Eaid 
of Euthven with affectionate regret. The evils 
which it had suppressed had again become ram- 
pant, and were demanding the same or a similar 
remedy. The first of these alternatives was 
adopted; and for the purpose of reviving the 
Eaid and bringing it into fresh action, Wal- 
singham and Bowes, with the consent of their 
mistress, were negotiating with the Scottish 
lords and reuniting the members of this broken 
conspiracy. For this purpose Mar and Glammis 
had secretly returned from Ireland, the Earl of 
Angus had emerged from his hiding-place in the 
north, and the Lords Claud and John Hamilton, 
as the be.st countei’actions to their supplanter 
the Earl of Arran, were sent under the auspices 
of Elizabeth to the Border to join the conspiracy 
as soon as it was ripened.^ But would Go"wrie 
again head the enterprise ; or was he fit for the 
undertaking? Despised by the royal party whom 
he had placed in such danger, and doubted by 
his friends whom he had so hastily deserted, he 
scarcely might be considered sufficient for the 
leading of such an enterprise; but the influence 
of his name and the strength of his party over- 
ruled these considerations, and invitations were 
sent to him from the confederates. The mes- 
sengers found him at Perth a neglected, banished 
man, perplexed with his position, and uncertain 
whether to remain in the kingdom or retire into 
exile; and when they delivered their commission 
he looked sadly upon the fair gallery wdth which 
he had adorned his dwelling, and the rich 
grounds that surrounded it, and exclaimed with 
a sigh: — 
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“Impius hsec tarn culta novalia miles habehit? 

Barbaras has segetes?” 

But in spite of the misgiving which this mourn- 
ful quotation indicated, he threw himself into 
the league as the best refuge from all his doubts 
and perplexities, A bond as usual was drawn 
up, by which the parties engaged to stand by 
each other in their common cause ; and it was 
resolved that they should collect their friends 
and forces at Stirling, and there make their 
public appeal against the dangers that were im- 
pending upon the kii'k, the king, and the realm.® 
It was a more formidable league than the pre- 
ceding one in appeai'ance, but less dangerous in 
reality, as aU its proceedings had been watched 
from the beginning, while Arran, at whom it 
aimed, was a more dangerous opponent than 
Lennox. He took his precautions so wisely that, 
however the conspii-ators might meet, the as- 
sembling of their retainers was impossible, A 
proclamation was issued at the end of March, 
that all the adherents of Angus, Mar, and Glam- 
mis should retire from Edinburgh, and not come 
within ten miles of the royal residence on pain 
of treason. The citizens of Edinburgh and Leith 
were placed under arras and commanded to keep 
guard night and day for the protection of the 
city and the king; and soon after another pro- 
clamation followed, prohibiting all ships and 
vessels to carry out of the country those persons 
who had been dismissed from the towns, and 
commanding that all who applied for such pas- 
sage should he reported to his majesty and the 
sheriff of the county. And not only all civil, 
but all ecclesiastical assemblies were prohibited 
for the time, lest even the church meetings 
should be used as instruments for tire further- 
ance of this new Eaid of Euthven.'^ 

Being thus in readiness to crush all resistance, 
Arran, who was aware of every movement of the 
conspirators, resolved to commence with the ar- 
re,st of the Earl of Gowrie, who had left Perth, 
which would have resisted inhis favour and made 
his capture difficult, and removed to Dundee for 
the pui’pose of joining his friends in their advance 
upon Stirling. On the 15th of April a hundred 
troopers under the command of Colonel Stewart 
entered Dundee and made for the earPs resi- 
dence, which was barricaded against them; hut, 
after a brave resistance by the earl’s servants, 
the colonel brought up some pieces of cannon 
from the harbour, by which the defences of the 
bouse were beaten down, and Gowrie compelled 
to surrender. He was brought round to Edin- 
burgh by sea and warded in the colonel’s lodging 
in the palace of Holyrood.“ But, notwitlistand- 
ing this important capture, the march upon 
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Stirling had been begun, and on the I'Zth the 
Earls of Mar and Angus and the Master of 
Glammis had entered Stirling with five hundred 
horse and taken possession of the castled Here 
they published the cause of their enterprise, 
which was the deliverance of the king from 
those evil counsellors by whom his tender nature 
had been abused and his administration per- 
verted, and especially from “that godless atheist, 
bloody Haman, and seditious Catiline, James 
Stewart, called Earl of Arran,” to whom was 
attributed all the evils that cried aloud for re- 
formationd But this was the last of a hopeless 
struggle. Arran’s precautions had been so well 
taken that the pi’incipal nobles and barons who 
would have joined the insui'gents at Stiiding 
were either awed into neutrality or committed 
to ward, while the king’s proclamations for an 
armed muster of his faithful lieges had been so 
effectual that he was soon at the head of a 
numerous army, with which he advanced upon 
Stirling. Against such a force resistance was 
hopeless, and after leaving a small garrison in 
the castle of Stirling the lords fled towai'd the 
Border, intending to take shelter in England. 
On approaching Kelso they were met by the 
Earl of BothweU, who was known to be their 
ally, and whose proceedings were therefore sub- 
jected to close observation; but this wily in- 
triguer, after conferring with them the greater 
part of the night, commenced a chase against 
them next morning as a faithful adherent of the 
king, and continued his pretended pursuit until 
they were in safety on the English side of the 
Border. Immediately after this flight James 
arrived at Stiiding, and with a royal army of 
horse, foot, and cannon, numbering twenty thou- 
sand men, prepared to lay siege to the castle, 
which was garrisoned by a handful of insurgents; 
and on their surrendering at discretion the 
captain and four of the common soldiers were 
hanged. In this inglorious and summax'y fiish- 
ion a flame that might have set the whole king- 
dom on fire was trodden out and extinguished.^ 
All difficulties being thus removed, it was 
resolved to proceed to the trial of the Earl of 
Gowrie, who was brought for that purpose to 
Sthiiug on the 28th of April. The charges 
against him were the Eaid of Euthven and the 
late enterprise. For the first he answered that 
he had his majesty’s remission, and as for the 
convocation of Stilling, no hai'm to the king was 
devised or intended, hut only the removal of 
evil counsellors from his presence. As there 
was some difficulty in obtaining evidence of his 
guilt upon the last charge, it was resolved to 
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enti-ap him into a confession, and condemn him 
upon his testimony. For this treacherous pur- 
pose the Earl of Arran and several members of 
the privy-council visited him in prison with an 
air of sympathy and kindness. They told him 
of the king’s indignation against him as the chief 
cause of the banishment of the Duke of Lennox; 
and when he declared that he was not more 
participant in this affair than his associates, and 
besought their mediation with his majesty, they 
assured him that his best plan was to write a 
general letter to the king, confessing his know- 
ledge of the designs against the king’s person, 
and offering to make a particular confession if 
admitted to a personal interview. They assured 
him that in this case the interview would be 
granted, which would afford him an opportunity 
for his exculpation, otherwise his condemnation 
would be certain; and when he demurred at the 
thought that such a letter would of itself be 
proof enough against him, Arrau and the rest 
.solemnly pledged tlieir honour tliat liis life 
should be .safe, and that no advantage would be 
taken of his confession. Thus ui'ged and as- 
sured, the earl wrote the desired letter, and 
when evidence was found wanting on the trial 
Arran triumphantly produced the fatal missive. 
The unfortiiuate victim could not deny the re- 
velation in his own handwriting; but when he 
declared that it had been given on solemn assur- 
ance and oath that his life would be spared, 
and appealed to Arran and his coadjutors for 
the truth of his assertion, he was told by the 
lord advocate that they had no power to make 
such a promise, while Arran and the rest denied 
that such a promise had been made, Gowrie 
saw that his fate was sealed, and prepared to 
meet it with firmness. When the jury returned 
their verdict of guilty, and told him that his 
time was brief, as the king liad already sent 
the warrant for his execution, he replied to the 
judge: “Well, my lord, .since it is the king’s 
contentment that I lose iny life, I am as willing 
to part with it as I was before to spend it in 
his service ; and the noblemen who have been 
upon ray jury will know the matter better here- 
after. And yet, in condemning me they have 
hazarded their own souls, for I had their pro- 
mise. God grant that my blood be not on the 
king’s head !” On the scafibld, to which he was 
conducted after a few moments granted him 
for private devotion, he declared that although 
guilty of many heavy offences he had never 
offended against his majesty, whose welfare he 
had preferred to that of his own wife and chil- 
dren ; and that if he had been as careful to ad- 
vance God’s glory as he was to advance the 
king’s estate, he would not that day have been 
a sufferer. He alluded to the fraud by which 
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lie liad been entrarjped. and imputed it rather 
to the royal counsellox’s than his sovereign ; and 
while he forgave them from his heart, be re- 
feiTed the vindication of his innocence to God, 
He spoke of his wife and children, and his voice 
faltered, while he besought his friends beside 
him to convey to them his dying aftectionate re- 
membrances. After kneeling down, and repeat- 
ing a pi'ayer from a book called The Enemy to 
Atheisyn, which he held in his hand, and expi’ess- 
ing his readiness to die, he prepared himself for 
the block; the justice-clerk, who was his friend, 
tied the handkerchief round his face, and turned 
down the shirt and doublet from his neck ; and 
at a single blow of the executioner the head 
of Gowrie I’olled on the scalMd.^ His greatest 
offence, although reckoned high treason in other 
countries, was scarcely such according to Scot- 
tish justice, for it was the exercise of a right 
which the Scottish nobility had long claimed, 
of removing evil counsellors from before the 
throne, and restricting the royal authority with- 
in its appointed limits ; and it was his misfor- 
tune that having engaged in such a perilous 
adventure he had not courage and constancy to 
prosecute it to the close. The tastes and pur- 
suits of the earl, which scarcely corresponded 
with those of a rough unscnipulous conspirator, 
may have aided to produce his failure ; for he 
was a scholar and lover of the fine arts, a student 
of the occult sciences, and devoted to magnifi- 
cence in architecture and housekeeping beyond 
the nobles of his country, so that he was better 
fitted for the court of Elizabeth than that of 
James VI. Amidst the stormy feuds and poli- 
tics of Scotland such qualities were out of place, 
and such a man out of his element; hence it was 
not wonderful that he accomplished so little or 
experienced such a downfall. 

During the last days of this unfortunate con- 
spiracy a General Assembly was to be held on 
the 24th of April at St. Andrews, but in con- 
sequence of the troubled state of affairs there 
was a scanty attendance. It was enough, how- 
ever, for the purposes of James, who was pre- 
paring to set out on his expedition; and as he 
wished to fortify it with the approbation of the 
church, he demanded through his commissioner, 
Graham of Hallyards, that the assembly should 
retract the approbation formerly given to the 
Eaid of Euthveu, and condemn and excom- 
municate the lords now collected at Stirling. 
It was an xmgracious and irregular demand, and 
as such it was received. A considerable portion 
of the assembly felt that it would be unseemly 
to rescind their act, and this at the command of 
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an unstable court whose order for the day might 
be reversed by the change of to-moiTow, and to 
relieve themselves from the difficulty they with- 
drew from the town. As the lay members of 
assembly, the barons and gentlemen, had also 
been prohibited from attending, the minority 
that remained at St. Andrews declared that 
they were too few to form an efficient court, 
for which reason they refu.sed to answer the 
commissioner, and would only consent to re- 
main until he adveidised his majesty how 
matters .stood. The king commanded him to 
take what answer he could obtain ; and at the 
.same time a letter came to the assembly from 
the lords at Stirling, announcing their purposes 
and their motives. In this difficulty the few 
memhex’s thought it wdsest to dissolve their 
meeting and xiwait a fitter opportunity. 

But although this minority found safety for 
the time in silence, the same immunity was not 
to be extended to the moi'e distinguished xninis- 
tera of the church ; and at the time of Gowrie’s 
execution three of their number, James Cai’- 
michael, John Davidson, and Patrick Galloway, 
were about to be laid under an’est. That they 
were friends of the Eaxd of Gowi'ie was known 
fiom the confession that had been treacherously 
obtained, although no proof could be established 
that they were partakers in the design of the 
capture of Stiiding. This, however, mattered 
little to AiTan and his faction, who wei'e bent 
on the suppressxion of these champions of liberty, 
and bad issued orders for their appi’ehension ; 
and aware that they would have no opportunity 
of an impartial hearing, the three ministers fled 
to England, whither Andrew Melvil had escaped 
before tbem.^ It was significant of the purpose 
intended by the pei'secution of these fox.ir un- 
compx’omising presbytei's, that directly aftex’- 
wards Patrick Adamson returned to Scotland. 
At London he paraded his offices as Arch- 
bishoix of St. Andrews and ambassador of the 
king, and was in high favour with the English 
prelates, who regax'ded him as the repi’esenta- 
tive of their order in Scotland. He had also 
traduced the nobility and ministers of his 
countiy as seditious pei*son.s and traitoi's, and 
widely disseminated several perverted articles 
which he pretended to he held by the Church 
of Scotland, to make it odious not only in Eng- 
land, but among the reformed chui'ches on the 
Continent.^ Having dischai'ged his commission 
with much zeal, ability, and cunning, he re- 
tvtrned at a critical period to embark in a cause 
where bis intei’ests were so deeply at stake, and 
assist James and his counsellors in the estab- 
lishment of Episcopacy in Scotland. 
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Increasing influence of the Eail of Ai'ran — ^He seeks the support of the Queen of England— Elizabeth’s uncer- 
tainty about Scottish affairs — Parliament held in Edinburgh — Its acts against the church — Secrecy of its 
proceedings— The protests of the church disregarded— Plight of ministers into England — Davison sent 
ambassador from Elizabeth — His commission to learn the state of parties in Scotland — His account to the 
English queen — Her difficulty of choice among the parties— She ostensibly adopts that of the king and 
Arran — Interview on the Border between Arran and Lord Hunsdon — Hunsdon’s enumeration of English 
grievances — Airan’s replies— Hunsdon’s ineffectual appeals in behalf of the exiled lords — Arran’s increased 
power — His tyrannical use of it — His aiTogant treatment of the clergy — The ministers examined before the 
king at Falkland — Plan for the assassination of the exiled lords in England— Confession to that affect of 
John Graham of Pear-tree — ^Patrick Adamson’s character and proceedings — His great unpopularity — The 
king’s leHty in bestowing church appointments— The wives of the exiled ministers persecuted— The Master 
of Gray sent ambassador to England— His negotiation with Elizabeth — He obtains her consent for the over- 
throw of the Earl of Arran — James and Aj-x-an prosecute their designs of establishing Episcopacy — The 
king holds an interview with the clergy — He endeavours to obtain their assent to his laws in favour of the 
authority of bishops — A few submit — Punishment of the i-ecusants — Accusations against the minister of 
the AV'est Kirk — Severity of Iris punishment — Unjust execution of David Hume— James adopts more per- 
suasive measures with the clergy — His crafty pi-oposals — They ai-e incautiously accepted — Miserable state 
of the church by this defection. 


The suppression of the Buthven Conspiracy 
and the execution of the Earl of Gowi’ie gave 
full scope to Arran’s ambition. He was now 
without a rival in his 'master’s favour-, and with- 
out an equal in power and influence among the 
nobility, while his unscrupulous character and 
versatile talents carried him on remorselessly 
and successfully in his career. By the death 
of the Earl of Argyle in the preceding year he 
had succeeded to the office of chancellor of the 
kingdom; and having banished the Abbot of 
Dunfermline, who held the office of secretary, 
he bestowed it upon John Maitland, son of the 
distinguished Lethington and one of his adher- 
ents. By assuming the command of the castles 
of Edinburgh and Stirling he had the two chief 
fortresses of the kingdom at his devotion, while 
his office of pi-ovost of Edinburgh made him 
master of the capital. Nothing was wanting to 
complete his power and ensure his supremacy 
in Scotland but the favour of the Queen of 
England, and to obtain this was now the chief 
object of his efforts. Nor was he unlikely to 
succeed. Elizabeth, who had hitherto sup- 
ported the Scottish clergy when the extinction 
of Popery was their chief aim, was in no dispo- 
sition to aid them in their war against Epis- 
copacy, while their influence was so greatly 
diminished by the banishment of theii- chief 
supporters after the extinction of the Baid of 
Buthven that they could no longer be avail- 
able for her political designs upon Scotland. 
She saw, also, that her plan of opposing the 
power of Arran by the restoration of the lords 
of the bouse of Hamilton was hopeless, as he 
had drawn the most of their possessions into his 


own keeping or shai-ed them witli his favourites,, 
whom lie had thus purchased to suiijiort him 
against their original owners. And beside.s, was 
he not the most effectual instrument of Jame.s 
in the purposes of the latter to overthrow the 
Preshyterianism of Scotland and rejflace it with 
Episcopacy! These considerations strengthened 
the Queen of England in her favourite parsi- 
monious plan of waiting the course of events; 
and instead of interposing either in behalf of 
the suffering kirk or the banished lords, she 
resolved to send Davison into Scotland to exa- 
mine the exact state of parties, according to- 
which she might adopt her future course of 
pi-oceeding. 

In the meantime the events transacted in 
Scotland were conducted with a boldness and. 
rapidity which showed the influence of Arran 
over the inert, timid spirit of his royal master. 
On the 19th of May the parliament was opened 
at Edinburgh for the prompt improvement of 
the advantages gained at Stirling; and so 
rapidly were its proceedings hurried over, five 
sittings having been held in three days, that 
the close was over before the opening had been 
well heard of. The chief civil transactions were 
the attainder of Angus, Mar, Glammis, and 
their numerous adherents, and the foi-feiture of 
their estates to the crown. But the heaviest 
of the enactments fell upon the church. The 
authority of the king was declared supreme in 
all causes and over all persons. To decline liis 
judgment and that of bis council in any matter 
whatsoever was declared to be treason. Any 
court, whether spiritual or temporal, unless 
sanctioned by the king and three estates had 
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no jurisdiction and its decrees -wei’e null. No 
persons of wliatevei- quality or office were to 
utter any slanderous speeches against the throne 
or council, or to criticise their proceedings in 
sermons, declamations, or private conferences, 
under sevei’e penalties. All ecclesiastical assem- 
blies, general or provincial, were prohibited, and 
the whole jurisdiction of the church was declai'ed 
to be in the hands of the bishops. The sentence 
of excommunication pronounced against Robert 
Montgomery, Bishop of Glasgow, was abrogated. 
And finally, as the University of St, Andrews 
was supposed to have been infected with het- 
erodox and republican doctrines, disseminated 
through the teaching of its late provost, Andrew 
Melvil, a commission was given to Patrick Ad- 
amson, now sitting in parliament as one of the 
Lords of the Articles, to reform and purify it.^ 
In this way the Presbyterianism of Scotland, 
which had surmounted so many difficulties and 
been so long in rearing, was to be thrown down 
by a parliament that shunned the light and dis- 
solved itself like a meeting of couspkators. Nor 
were these the only suspicious circumstances 
with which it was overshadowed. Those who 
wmre made privy to it or its proceedings were 
Arran and his faction, or those from whom 
opposition was not expected; and besides the 
haste of its sittings the Lords of the Articles at 
each session were sworn to secrecy, and this for 
very obvious reasons : “No man,” says the his- 
torian of the church, “ could suspect that any- 
thing should have been concluded against the 
discipline of the kirk, because ever since the Re- 
formation nothing concerning the aflairs of the 
kirk was treated or concluded till first the Gen- 
eral Assembly was made privy thereto, and their 
commissioners heard to reason and agree to the 
same.” But in spite of these attempts at con- 
cealment, one of the Lords of the Articles, being- 
moved with compunction and shame, sent notice 
during the second day of parliament to one of 
the ministers of Edinburgh in the following 
obscure but significant terms: — “What purpose 
is presently in hand I dare not pai’ticularly 
show to you, because I am sworn to the con- 
trai-y. But thus far I will assure you in general, 
that the whole force of this parliament is bent 
against the kirk and discipline thereof. Take 
heed to it as you best can.”^ 

This was so alarming that the minister lost 
not a moment in assembling such of his brethren 
as were in Edinburgh or its neighbourhood; 
and after having consulted together they sent 
Mr. David Lindsay, minister of Leith, the per- 
son of their number who was least obnoxious 
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at court, to express to the king their fears, and 
to desire that nothing should be done in parlia- 
ment prejudicial to the liberties of the church 
until they had been heard for their own cause. 
Lindsay accordingly repaired to Hoiyrood, but 
as soon as he had reached the palace-gate he 
was seized by the officers and carried off a pri- 
soner to Blackness, without cause given for his 
apprehension. Alarmed at his not returning, 
other messengers were sent to protest in open 
parliament if anything should be concluded pre- 
judicial to I'eligion or the government of the 
church; but they found the doors guarded 
against them and were denied enteince, al- 
though others whose causes were at stake were 
allowed free admission. Having thus deprived 
the ministers of the power of protesting in par- 
liament, the next step was to hinder their appeal 
to the congregations ; and for this purpose upon 
Saturday, before the acts were proclaimed, a 
charge was sent from the king and council to 
the magistrates of Edinburgh ordering them to 
take the ministers from their pulpits and throw 
them into prison if they spoke anything against 
these enactments or proceedings. This danger, 
however, was braved by James Lawson and 
Walter Balcanquhal, who on the following day 
in their sermons denounced the late proceedings 
with fearlessness and freedom, while the magis- 
trates, instead of interposing, which would have 
been rash and perhaps might have been danger- 
ous, resolved to wait in silence until after the 
acts had been publicly proclaimed. This was 
done on the day after (Monday, the 25th of 
May), at the Cross of Edinburgh ; and as soon 
as the proclamation was made Robert Pont and 
Walter Balcanquhal, who had been commis- 
sioned by their brethren for the purpose, took 
formal instruments, protesting against it in the 
name of the Chui'ch of Scotland in so far as 
the acts prejudged the church’s liberties. This 
fresh resistance enraged the Earl of Arran, who 
declared with many oaths that were Lawson’s 
head as big as a haystack he would make it fly 
from his neck. But he and Balcanquhal, aware 
of the designs of the magistrates and the deadly 
purposes of Arran, fled on the following night 
to Berwick, being not a moment too soon in 
their escape, as their flight was closely followed 
by an order from the king to Colonel Stewart 
to apprehend them. But they were not alone 
in their misfortune, for so merciless was the 
persecution of Arran and his favourites against 
the church that the best, the ablest, and most 
learned of its ministers were already in prison, 
in exile, or concealment.^ 

Elizabeth now sent Davison to Scotland, and 
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Sir .Tames Melvii was commissioned by tbe 1 
king to meet liim on the Borders and escort ] 
him to Edinburgh. As wa.s intended by this i 
show of respect, the main object of Melvil’s t 
journey wa.s to ascertain the purposes of the ] 
ambassador’s mission and tbe intention of his ] 
royal mistress; and in tlje details of his conver- < 
sations -with Davison, contained in a Tetter to 
lu.s brother, be appears to Tiave discharged his ] 
commission witli considerable dexterity. It was 1 
not difficult to discover that under the character ( 
of an ambassador the Englishman was to play : 
the part of a spy, and commit himself to the : 
party tliat could best serve the interests of his : 
mistress; and Melvii endeavoured to pensuade 
him that this could be best accomplished by 
taking the part of the king against those fac- 
tious wdth wdiicli the country continued to be 
agitated. A very short stay in Scotland sufficed 
to instruct Davison in the state of its atlairs. 
Tlie king was resolveil to show no mercy to the 
banished lords, and was indignant that they 
should still b(' harboured in England, while he 
was bent on tbe establishment of Episcopacy 
notwithstanding the complaints of the people. 
For this the ministers had been banished iji such 
numbers that tbe capital was almost depvivmd 
of public religious ordinances, the rights of the 
church recklessly violated, and the excommuni- 
cated alisolved and received into favour. Elis 
account terminated with a fearful ^statement of 
the prosecutions, ari-esta, imprisomnents, and 
forfeitures instigated by Arran, in which lord- 
ships, bai’onies, and the higli offices of tbe state 
had become the property of the earl and his 
creatures; while Adamson, the Arclibishop of 
St. Andrews, after his successful mission in 
England, was in high favour at court and inde- 
fatigable in his exertions for the destruction 
of Presbyterianism and the persecution of its 
ministers.^ 

All this would have excited little sympathy- 
in the heart of Elizabeth, whose intrigues had 
always tended to keep Scotland weak by en- 
couraging its divisions, had it not been that 
Davison was also careful to point out the na- 
tural consequences of this troubled state of 
affiiirs. Hitherto the Presbyterianism of the 
country had been its best .safeguard against the 
encroachments of Popery and the intrigues of 
France, as well as the best guarantee of its 
alliance with England. But by the suppression 
of the kirk and the banishment of its ablest 
defenders and best miuistei-s, her own enemies 
as well as those of Scotland were again raising 
their heads. They had recovered freedom of en- 


trance into the kingdom, and the seminary 
priests were again at work in full activity. The 
negotiations with James for o1.>taiijing his con- 
sent to hold the crown as the gift of bis mother 
had been re.siimed, and the nobles now at. the 
head of affairs were corre.s])oiuliiig w'ith the 
courts of France and Spain through the exiled 
Bishops of Ross and Glasgow, while the king’s 
leanings to the cause of his mother and tendency 
to comply with her wishes could not be misun- 
derstood.^ He was also approaching the mar- 
riageable age of kings, and it was not impossible, 
in the present state of things, that he might be 
induced to ally himself to a French princess, ajid 
thus become wedded to the Catholic League, 
which had for its great object the ruin of Euro- 
pean. Protestantism by the re-establishn.ient of 
Popery in England. These were contingencies 
that made Elizabeth tremulously alive to tlie 
state of affairs in Scotland, and anxious to intei’- 
fere in tlieir direction. But the mode of inter- 
ference was the difficulty. By favouring the 
banished lords aird aiding their return into Scot- 
land a civil war might be created, of which the 
issue was dangerous and uncertain. By accepting 
the offered services of Arran she would be ob- 
liged to loose her purse-strings for the purpose 
of pensioning him and his supporter’s ; but this 
mode of securing a political advantage, which 
she had disliked from the beginning, was with 
every year becoming more unpalatable, A third 
remedy was to set her captive, Mary, at liberty 
and accept her assurances that she w-ould resign 
the crown to her son and lead a retired private 
life either in England or Scotland ; but would 
these promises be kept by the prisoner wlien she 
w’us at liberty and surrounded by her friends, 
with the sanctions of her church to absolve her, 
and its appeals to summon her into action? 
These plans and their several difficultie.s Eliza- 
beth kiid before Burleigh and Walsingliam, and 
amidst the divided coumsela of the.se profound 
statesmen she adopted a compromise by which 
the tliree expedients were to be combined. 
Ai'ran was gi’atified with the acceptance of his 
offers, and an arrangement by which Lord 
' Hunsdon her cousin was to hold an interview 
1 with him on the Boi’ders. The banished lords 
I and ministers in England were encouraged to 
: hope that the queen would supply them with 
! men and money for their return, by which they 
I should be able to overwhelm Arran, counteract 
; the progress of Popery, and defeat the hopes of 
3 M.ary’s restoration to power. And as for the 
f poor captive Queen of Scots, to whom liberty 
- had so often been promised, her proposals were 
_ i-eceived 'until apparent favour, and her good 
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oillces i'equested jier son in behalf of the 
Scottish exiles as if this had been a prelude to 
her full and free liberation.^ Having thus tam- 
pered Vv'itli ;d] parties and gratified them with 
promises rdike, Elizabeth tpiietiy withdrew, to 
■watch the course of events and give her coun- 
tenance to whatever faction might be likeliest 
to prevail. 

In accordance vdth her resolution Elizabeth 
aunonnced to James her agi-eemeut that Arran 
and Lord Iluiisdon should hold a conference on 
the Bolder; hut as a mouth had to elapse in 
preparations for this important interview Da- 
vison’s stay in Scotland was continued, and 
not withom, purjiose. As it was feared that 
AiTan might prove untrue to his professions the 
ambassador was instructed to undermine tbe 
earl’s influence and prepare the way for the re- 
turn of the banished lords; and this commission 
was discharged so ably, that the exiles w^ere able 
to avail themselves of his preparations, when a 
a subsequent change of events restored them to 
their country. On the 14th of August the meet- 
ing took place at Faulden Kirk, beside Eeinviek. 
Lord Huusdon repaired to the appointed place 
in a style befitting tbe warden of tbe English 
east marches, and near kinsman of his sovereign, 
with a retinue of an hundred mounted mus- 
keteers; but tliis was nothiug compared with 
the regal grandeur of the Scottish nobleman, 
whose attendance was an array of five hundred 
gaily appointed horse, while five membei’s of the 
privy-council who accompanied him, but were 
not joined with him in commission nor admitted 
to the conference, waited on him as lackeys rather 
than coadjutors. Combined wdth this following 
his bearing was so proud, kingly, and imposing, 
that he seemed rather a sovereign visiting a 
friendly kingdom than an ambassador sent to ne- 
gotiate in the name of a master. Indeed Sir Ed- 
ward Hoby, who wa.s in attendance on Hunsdon, 
was so struck with Ids presence, that he could 
not help recommending him to his queen, a 
special admirer of goodly men, as one every way 
worthy of her favour. The troops were retmed 
on either side about a mile from Berwick, while 
the ambassadors entered tbe cburcli, each at- 
tended by a train of thirteen noble personages. 

The conference was commenced b)’’ tbe Earl 
of Ari'an, who expressed his esteem for the 
Queen of England, and his readiness to serve 
her more than any sovereign upon earth, his own 
only excepted. Hunsdon then opened his com- 
mission with a statement of Elizabeth’s com- 
plaints against James, and the grievances of 
which redress was now demanded. The first of 
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these was the rigorous persecution of those who 
were well affected to the English queen, a charge 
which Arran denied, declaring that the perse- 
cutions complained of were only for treasonable 
offences, wherein the culprits had been tried and 
condemned by the three estates. Hunsdon then 
complained of the restriction by which those 
who were visited with the sentence of banish- 
ment wei’e prohibited fromrepaiiiug to England; 
to which the Scottish earl replied, that this had 
been only done from a provident care and affec- 
tion for Elizabeth, as it was thought that those 
would not be faithful to her government who 
had been rebellious to their own sovereign. At 
this reply Hunsdon was indignant, and pro- 
claimed it an answer only fit to be given to 
children. If the Scottish king w;is so affec- 
tionately disposed towards England, why had 
he not also prohibited bis rebels from repairing 
to France, Spain, or Eome, to wbich countries 
be had showm himself better affected of late than 
even towards England 1 Arran then shifted his 
ground by talking of rej)orts of conspiracies 
afterwards in reality effected as tbe true cause 
of tbe restraint; but Huusdon treated this excuse 
as a subterfuge : AiTau might have ];)erceived, 
be said, that the most powei’ful of Elizabeth’s 
own subjects could not shake her government; 
and how then could it be disturbed by a hand- 
ful of sti-angers, mere fugitives, and unprovided 
for attempting any enterprise 1 

The receiving and harbouring of Jesuits in 
Scotland was the next subject of complaint and 
remonstrance. These subtle king-killers, who 
had conducted a war to the death against Eliza- 
beth for the conversion of England and re-estab- 
lishment of Popery, had been sheltered by the 
Scottish government instead of being given up 
according to James’ own promise. Arran apolo- 
gized for this upon the plea that the greatest 
traitors of his master’s kingdom wei-e freely ad- 
mitted into England. “These,” replied Huns- 
don, “ are for the greater part the mo.st learned 
and godly of the ministry of Scotland ; his ma- 
jesty receives none but obstinate Palmists, of 
W'hom the greatest number are seminary priests 
and Jesuits, the most cruel, crafty, and perilous 
men living. “My mistress,” he added, “ has re- 
ceived none of his subjects but such as for no 
fortune, adverse or prosperous, •will ever be 
moved to shake off their natural subjection and 
obedience due to his majesty ; lie receives none 
of her subjects but such as have abjured their 
loyalty and obedience to her highness, and given 
themselves to be slaves to tbe pope ; esteeming 
her majesty to possess her crown by usurpation 
because of her defection from tbe see of Borne, 
as appears by the confession of sundry executed 
for that cause,” The prevalent rumour of the 
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kiug’s agreement with, hismother to rule through 
her sanction according to the plan suggested by 
the Association — an agreement which he had 
made withoitt the knowledge of the Queen of 
England, and contrary to his own promises and 
assurances given to her, was the next subject of 
the English ambassador’s remonstrance, and was 
met with a complete denial, Arran declaring 
that the report of any such compact was a false- 
hood. A similar denial was given to the com- 
Ijlaiiit that James had employed certain of his 
own subjects to stir up the pope, and the Kings 
of France and Spain, to attempt some hostile 
enterprise against England. 

A subject of remonstrance, the last in Huns- 
don’s catalogue of grievances, was now brought 
foi'ward; it was a heavy complaint of the wron^ 
and indignities to which the English ambassa- 
dors lately sent to Scotland had been subjected. 
Their houses were watched, their friends were 
prevented from visiting them, their servants 
were assailed in the streets; and on one occasion 
a harquebuss was fired in at the window of Sir 
Thomas Randolph, on purpose to have killed 
him. Such, as we have seen, were the commis- 
sions of these ambassadors and the mode in 
which they executed them, that on this head 
Ai’rau could find little difficulty in answer and 
recrimination, and he availed himself of the 
advantage with admirable dexterity. He denied 
that any of them had sustained contemptuous 
usage from his majesty, and added, that even if 
they had, they had given sufficient cause, as their 
own handwritings could testify. Randolph had 
stirred up sedition in Scotland; Bowes had been 
the principal conspirator in the Raid of Ruthven 
and the rebellious enterprise at Stirling. 

The complaints were so dexterously disposed 
of b}!- Arran, that Hunsdon was obliged to be 
satisfied; and although their full adjustment 
was deferred for further negotiation, the answers 
of the Scottish earl in the diplomatic cori’espon- 
deuce which followed were equally effectual in 
silencing if not convincing. In accordance with 
Elizabeth’s plan, by which she had resolved to 
hold out hopes to all parties before she finally 
committed herself to any, she had commissioned 
Hunsdou to appeal in behalf of the banished 
lords; and to the stout old soldier this was pro- 
bably the most agreeable qjart of his office. He 
inti'oduced it by entreating An'an to prevent the 
approaching meeting of parliament, or at least, 
the doom of forfeitm’e which it might enact 
against these exiled noblemen. Arran refused, 
and justilieil his refusal by a detail of their pro* 
ceedings. Notwithstanding the gracious offers 
of the king, Angus had plotted against his ma- 
hoth in tbe affair of the Earl of Morton 
the Raid of Ruthven. As for the lords of 


the Raid, after they laid hands on the king, they 
had imprisoned himself, and when his majesty 
refused to banish the Duke of Lennox at their 
demand they had threatened to send hivn his 
(Aixau’s) head in a dish, unless he complied. 

It was for the safety of my life,” said Arran, 
“that the king was obliged to .send away the 
Duke of Lennox; and yet several times after- 
wards they plotted my destruction.” Hunsdon 
adverted to James’s own letter written to the 
Queen of England, in which he acknowledged 
the act of the Ruthven lords to be good service,, 
and done with his consent ; to which the earl 
replied with some heat, “He durst not do other- 
wise, and could not do anything but that which 
pleased them.” To this he added an account of 
grievances inflicted upon the king while he was- 
in their hands, which the English lord avers 
are too long to he written, and too bad if they 
be true.” But why did irot James give secret 
notice to Bowes, Elizabeth’s ambassador, of his 
coercion, in which case she would have moved 
for his I'elief ? To tliis question Arran replied 
that the plot had originated with Bowes him- 
self, a fact of which the king was aware, and 
therefore durst not speak out. After the king 
had obtained his liberty he ofiered pardon to 
those who would acknowledge their fault aird 
seek remission, while those who refused, he only 
banished for a time, to try their further loyalty; 
hut this clemency only emboldened them to their- 
second attempt at Stirling. Nay, even now, 
while in England, and under its sovereign’s pro- 
tection, they had entered into a third plot, by 
which the person of James was to be secured,, 
himself and some others put to death, and the 
castle of Edinburgh surprised, after which they 
were to return and take the king into their cus- 
tody. This last plot, whether true or false, had 
been confessed a few days previously by George 
Drummond of Blair, its principal contriver, and 
whom Arran had brought with liim, to repeat 
his confession; but when they reached Langton 
the culprit was crippled by the accidental kick 
of a horse, so that he could be carried no farther. 
Hunsdon saw that it was useless to intercede 
for the lords, and allowed the subject to drop 
out of notice. 

On the termination of this singular interview, 
which lasted nearly live hours, AiTan introduced 
to the English lord the young Master of Gray, 
who presented a letter of commendation from 
his sovereign, and craved a safe-conduct to 
England, as he was about to be sent by James 
as his ambassador to Elizabeth. This remark- 
able person, who was about to play such an 
important part in the coming events, was ori- 
ginally a professed Protestant but afterw’'ards a 
Papist, and had lived for some time at the 


Freucli court, where ho was high in the con- 
fidence of the Guises, and employed in their 
negotiations with the Queen of Scots. But 
under the frank and unsuspicious appearance of 
youth, and a countenance of almost feminine 
beauty, he concealed a profundity of craft and 
power of dissimulation that could oveiTeach 
the wdseat and most experienced, combined with 
a heartless selfishness scarcely to be matched 
among tlie profligate courtiers of that age. Hav- 
ing secured the entire confidence of Mary, and 
made himself cognizant of all her secrets, he 
■went down to Scotland for the purpose of be- 
traying her designs to James and the Eari of 
Arran; and having won their favour by his 
treacherous communications, he was now to be 
sent to England to make similar revelations to 
Elizabeth, and thwart the designs in agitation 
for the deliverance of the Scottish queen. Crafty 
as he was, the Earl of Arran little surmised that 
in this youthful Antinous he had met a more 
profound villain than himself, and was raising 
him only to ensure his own downfall. The real 
object of the intended embassy, which James 
impai’ted in confidence in his letter to Lord 
Hunsdou, and which his lordship was desired to 
keep a profound secret from eveiy one, was thus 
blurted out by the latter in a communication to 
Lord Burleigh : “The king did send the Master 
of Gray at this meeting to me, with a letter of 
commendation under the king’s own hand, whom 
he means presently to send to her majesty, as 
though it were for some other matters ; but it 
is he that must discover all these practices, as one 
better acquainted with them than either the 
king or the earl. He is very young, hut wise 
and secret, as Arran doth assure me. He is, no 
doubt, very inward with the Scottish queen and 
all her affairs, both in England and France ; yea, 
and with the pope, for he is accounted a Papist; 
but for his religion your lordship will judge 
when you see him ; but her majesty must use 
him as Arran will prescribe unto her; and so 
shall she reap profit by him.’’^- 

The chief result of this singular interview ■was 
to complicate the difficulties of the Queen of 
Scots. Deserted by her son, opposed by his 
favourite, and betrayed by her confidential mes- 
senger and adviser, she could take no step that 
■would remain undetected, and might be safely 
permitted to proceed to such extremities as 
would warrant her condemnation. There was 
no hope of her escape from captivity, and far 
less of her resuming a place in the Scottish 
government. Ari'an returned elated with double 
confidence. He had ingratiated himself into the 
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confidence of the English negotiatom, and could 
rely on the favour of the Queen of England and 
her favourite statesman, Lord Burleigh. On his 
arrival in Edinburgh, he was welcomed by a 
salute from the guns of the castle, a mark of 
hononr accorded only to kings and regents ; and 
to make sure of this royal fortress, he placed in 
it officers and a garrison entirely at his devotion, 
made his abode with his w'ife and household in 
the royal apartments of the building, and took 
possession of the keys of the crowm jewels and 
wardrobe, with which his unprincipled countess 
was thought to have made herself very free.- 
He had now the fom- royal fortre,sses of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Dumbarton, and Blackness, 
tmder his control, and without the title possessed 
more than the real power usually granted to a 
King of Scots, In this condition of his affairs, 
the parliament w'hich the lords of Riitbven had 
so earnestly deprecated was opened on the 22d of 
August; the place of meeting -was the Tolbooth, 
and the king and lords went on foot from Holy- 
rood to attend it. As the procession marched 
up the Canongate the Countess of Gowrie threw 
herself upon her knees on the street, to crave 
the king’s clemency for herself and her poor 
children ; but the brutal Arran rushing forward 
threw her down on the pavement, where she 
was so severely bruised that she lay in a swoon 
until the train had entei'ed the Tolbooth. It 
was a fit introduction to the short parliamentary 
work, which consisted almost exclusively of fine 
and proscription, "while Ai’ran, instigated by his 
worthless countess, domineei'ed over its proceed- 
ings, and insisted that the enactments should he 
passed without discussion. By these summary 
proceedings sixty persons were sentenced to for- 
feiture, among whom were the Earls of Angus 
and Mar, the Countesses of Mai-, Gowrie, and 
C'assilis, Douglas of Parkhead, Cunningham of 
Drumwhassel, and Murray of Tullybardin, the 
same baron who accepted the challenge of Both- 
well to single combat at Carberry.^ 

Among these merciless retaliations it could not 
be expected that the church should escape. It 
was decreed that all ministers, readers, and 
masteis of colleges should within forty days 
subscribe the act of parliament establishing 
the king’s authority in all affairs spiritual and 
temporal; that they should submit themselves 
to their bishops-in-ordinary under penalty of 
forfeiting their stipends; and that after the ex- 
piration of the above-mentioned period, none 
should he admitted, however walling, to suh- 
sci’ihe. On the 24th of August the king went 
to Falkland, after commissioning the Earls of 
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Arran, Huntly, Secretary Maitland, aad several 
others, to try those ministers who had allowed 
themselves latitude of judgment in preaching 
upon public affairs, and compel them to sub- 
scribe the acts of parliament. Sevei'al of the 
clergy, among whom was John Craig, the com- 
panion of Knox, and protestor against the 
queen’s mai’iiage with BothweU, were accord- 
ingly summoued before this inquisition, and to 
the demand how they dared to find fault with 
the late acts of parliament, Craig with his former 
boldness replied, that they would find fault with 
anything repugnant to God’s word and holy 
oracles. At this Arran started to his feet in a 
fury, declaring that they were too pert, and 
threatened to shave their heads and pare their 
nails, and nnake them an example to all that 
rebelled against the king and council. Their 
case was remitted to the king at Falkland, 
whither they wei'c summoned, with the council 
for tlieir accusers ; hut in the presence of royalty 
the ministers gave the same resolute reply, and 
declared that they could imt obey. Adamson 
the archbishop was pre.scut, between whom and 
Craig a. warm controversy ensued which must 
have been more gratifying to James than any 
secular combat. Arran also broke out into re- 
proachful speeches, but was checked by Craig 
with the admonition, “My lord, there have been 
higher men than you who yet have been brought 
low.” For the purpose of gratifying the royal 
taste with a scene of conten\ptible buffoonery, 
the earl assumed an air of mock penitence, and 
saying, “Now I shall turn you from a false friar 
into a true prophet,” he went down on his knees 
before the ministei', and added, “Now I am 
brought low^” “ Nay, mock the servants of God 
as thou wilt,” said the other, “ God will not be 
mocked, but shall make thee to find it in eaimest, 
when thou shalt be humbled and cast down from 
the high horse of thy pride.” Considering the 
almost invariable fate of royal Scottish fav- 
ourites, this was no unlikely change; hut on the 
present occasion the denunciation was uttered 
as a revelation and warning from heaven. And 
strangely was it fulfilled a few years after, when 
the proud favourite, driven into obscurity, was 
encountered by Douglas of Parkhead, and borne 
dead from bis horse with a spear-thrust, w'hile 
swine pj-oceeded to devour tho carcase before it 
was taken up for burial.^ 

Although the doom of forfeiture was pro- 
nounced by the parliament against the lords 
who were sheltered in England, this was not 
enough; Arran and his coadjutors were too 
well aware of the infiuence of these noblemen 
and the fickle state of the times to be content 
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with such uncertain modes of suppressing rivals 
who might at any time I'etuim or be recalled. An 
infamous plan was therefore devised by which 
the dreaded reaction would be impo-ssible. The 
banished loixls were to be assassinated before 
they could devise any scheme for their return or 
reprisal upon their persecutors, and the plot was 
matured between Airan and Montrose and sanc- 
tioned by the king himself. An actor of the deed 
was pitched upon, one Jock or John Graham of 
Peartree, wliose near kinsman had been banged 
by the Earl of Angus, and whose ideas of feu- 
dal vengeance, it was judged, would be enough 
to whet him to the enterprise. To him accoi-d- 
ingly a boy called Mbuse, a page in the service 
of one of Montrose’s gentlemen, was sent to 
require his presence at Edinburgh ; and on his 
andval at the capital from his P>order home, 
before tbe time of the opening of parliament, 
he was libei-aliy entertained for about twenty 
days by the Grahams, and was frequently in 
the company of Arran and Montrose, who jested 
with him about tbe execution of his relative, 
and asked him if Ids feud on that score with 
the Earl of Angus Avas yet reconciled. The 
subject could not fail to lasli him into rage; and 
he expressed his undying hate of the earl and 
resolution to have a complete i-evenge. Judging 
him fit for this purpose, the two lords brought 
him to Falkland, and on the same night proposed 
to him that he should kill the Earl of Angus, 
and thus effectually complete his purpose. This 
he promised to do ; but on their suggesting that 
he should also despatch the other exiles, Mar 
and the Abbot of Gambuskenneth, the ruffian 
paused: he was reiuly to miu'der Angus without 
scruple, but neither the Eail of Mar nor the 
abbot were included in his blood-feud. This, 
conference was held in that part of the palace 
called the King’s Gallery, where they were soon 
after joined by James himself, who repeated 
the proposal; bnt John Graham doggedly an- 
SAvered as before : he declared that he Avould 
•willingly kill the Earl of Angus if the king" 
would sufficiently reAvavd him for the deed, but 
as for tbe abbot and Mar be Avould have nothing 
to do with them. With this James Avas obliged 
to be content, and for the price of the murder 
promised sixty French crowns in hand and laud 
of a twenty-pound rental lying in the neighbour- 
hood of Montrose. Who Avould have thought 
that the young and timid James YI. could bar- 
gain about murder in as butcherly a fashion 
and as coolly as Shakspere’s Eichard 111.1 
HaA’^ing thus ended his iuterAueAV with royalty,. 
Jock of Peartree repaired to his majesty’s sub- 
ordinates; but Avlien he apjfiied to Montrose, 
who was the king’s treasurer, the sixty crowns 
were not forthcoming: instead of this he got. 
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only ten iMimds Scots, the payment of the rest 
being {.lostpoiied till Michaelmas or Martinmas 
following. Pei'haps it was thought that after 
the deed he would be in no condition to crave 
the surplus. The earl also gave him a short 
matchlock or riding-piece, which wms judged 
best suited for the purpose, and advised him to 
attempt it at ]!Sre\y castle, where Angus most 
resided, while he was walking on the shore or 
quay-side, or entering into a church or chapel, 
or sitting at table, and to shoot at him either 
by the door or through the window. Thus 
bribed, tutored, and weaponed, the intending 
murderer went off on the enterprise, but all i 
that we subsequently know of it is that it 
proved an utter failure. It is probable that 
wliile lurking in or near hTewcastle his conduct 
had given such cause of suspicion as to occasion 
his arrest. He was brought for examination 
before Lord Scrope, the w’arden of the West 
Marches, and to him he gave a formal declara- 
tion, the particulars of wdiich we have coinj^rised 
in the foregoing statement.^ Scrope transmitted 
the man’s revelation to Walsingham, who kept 
it as a secret, only mentioning the matter to the 
Earls of Angus and Mar to put them on their 
guai'd against similar attempts.^ 

While the king was at Falkland his princi])al 
adviser in church affairs was Patrick Adamson; 
but notwithstanding the talents and learning of 
the prelate, in which he had few equals, James 
might already have perceived that he was more 
likely to damage than advance the cause of 
Episcopacy in Scotland. His apostasy from Pres- 
byterianism, his relentless persecution of his 
former brethren in the chitrch, his subserviency 
to the will of the sovereign and a corrupt court, 
and the vices with which his private life w'as 
stained, were all so many additional blots upon 
the cause with which he was identified. Even 
in his own metropolitan seat of St. Andrews he 
was so unpopular that he was regarded by the 
citizens with hatred and contempt, and his 
palace itself was throwm into a state of siege 
by the students, wbo paraded armed with har- 
quebusses before the walls, and called aloud to 
him to take warning by the fate of his prede- 
cessor.^ Hor did it fare better with him in 
Edinbui’gb, whither he was sent from Falkland 
by the king to preach in favour of Episcopacy, 
while a royal charge was sent to the city council 
to receive him. As soon as he entered the pulpit 
the greater pai’t of the audience left the church; 
libels were thrown not only into the pulpit but 
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Ms chamber, setting forth his knavery and 
falsehood; and he was advertised that unless 
he paused in his proceedings the same hand 
that had wi'itten the notice would be bis 
death.* Another unpopular champion of Epis- 
copacy was the vu'etched Robert Montgomery, 
who had been loosed by royal authority from 
the excommunication of the church, and still 
sought to rej)Ossess himself of his lost bishopric. 
Among these attempts he had been lately 
mobbed in the streets of Ayr by the women 
and boys, who called him “atheist dog !” “schis- 
matic!” “excommunicate beast!” “a wretch 
unworthy to live!” and could scarcely be hin- 
dered from stoning him.''* Nor was James, 
while thus unfortunate in his clerical agents, 
more conciliatory in his own personal conduct: 
Ms contempt of Presbytei-ianism and his occa- 
sional mockery of sacred things were reported 
over the country, and tended to strengthen the 
popular opposition. About this time the parish 
of St. Andrews was vacant, and James, in look- 
ing about for a presentee, found a certain John 
Rutherford whom he judged fit for the charge. 
The trial of his qualifications was very brief. 
“ Would you he minister of St. Andrew.s'?” said 
the king. “Yes, sir,” replied the gratified ex- 
pectant; “but shame fall me if I do not my 
duty.” “Shame fall thee and the devil take 
thee too,” rejoined the king, “ if thou do it not ! 
go thy way.” In this manner the preacher was 
inaugurated minister of the charge, and the 
process was called among the people, “The 
manner of John Rutherford’s admission.”'* 

Such events as these might have created a 
smile or been passed off with a frivolous jest 
had they not been quickly followed by such 
acts of persecution as showed that the war 
against the church was to he conducted without 
mercy or justice. The helpless were to he in- 
vaded, and mothers and cMldreu made homeless. 
Among the most distinguished of the ministers 
who had been driven into banishment w^ere 
James Lawson, Walter Baleanquhal, and John 
Durie, of whom the first, a heart-broken exile, 
was now lying on his death-bed in London. It 
might have been thought they had been suffi- 
ciently punished already, but not so thought 
the king and Arran, and the magistrates of 
Edinburgh were ordered to dislodge the wives 
of these ministers from their dwellings. In this 
way they could vindictively reach their hus- 
bands and double the pains of banishment. 
The unfortunate women, thus expelled from 
their lonely hearths, disposed of their movables, 
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surrendered the keys of their houses to the 
magistrates, and left the city/ Other women 
Y\dio were known to be opposed to the late acts 
of parliament w^ere ordered into banishment for 
a season beyoiid the Tay; and, to make this 
punishment a profitable speculation to the ava- 
ricious Countess of Arran, a blanli commission 
was given to her to fill up with what names she 
pleasedd 

The promised embassy of the Master of Gray 
still continued to be delayed, to the great indig- 
nation of Lord Hunsdon, who on the 13th of 
October wrote to the Earl of Arran charging 
liim with insincere dealing and complaining of 
the non-arrival of the ambassador; but by this 
time Arran appears either to to have feared the 
talents or doubted the sincerity of the Master, 
and was in no haste to expedite the mission. 
Nor rvere his misgivings rvithout good cause, as 
appeared by the event, for Gray, true to his own 
character, was resolved to traffic with whatever 
party and adopt whatever cause would best 
promote his own advancement. At length the 
ambassador was despatched on his journey, 
having among his other credentials a letter 
from his majesty to Lord Burleigh, iu which 
the pedantry of James was exhibited in all its 
pomp. In his possession of his lordship’s friend- 
ship the Icing likens himself to Achilles, who 
possessed such a worthy trumpeter as Homer ; 
but appai-ently fearing that such comparisons 
wei’e odious, as too opposite and extreme, he 
added, not that he would compare himself to 
Achilles, who was “ornit with so divers and 
rare virtues,” while his lordship, on the other 
hand, “ doth far excel such ane blind begging 
fellow as Homer was,”^ He then credited to 
him the Master of Gray, to whom he declares 
he had given charge to deal most secretly, and 
specially with his lordship, next to the queen 
herself. Gray also conveyed cei’tain articles 
from the Eai-1 of Aixan to Lord Hunadou, re- 
commending that Elizabeth should give up the 
banished Scottish noblemen, and recommending 
that the queen should treat the master favour- 
ably. After an interview with Lord Hunsdon 
at Berwick, whose prepossessions in his favour 
he confirmed, the ambassador proceeded to 
Loudon. 

In the meantime Elizabeth had continued 
still iu auspeuse as to which of the three Scot- 
tish parties she should adopt, and until this 
question could he decided by the coimse of 
events she had been giving hopes to all alike. 
The arrival of the Master of Gray was likely to 
turn the scale; but would it be in favour of tbe 
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party he represented, to Avit, that of the king 
and Arran? The young diplomatist ofiered to 
the queen, in their name, a revelation of the 
most secret practices of the Scottish queen and 
the Popish faction, in which she would find her 
person and estate vitally interested, but this 
on condition that she would give up or banish 
the Scottish lords, abandon all further tx’eaty 
with Mary, and advance an annual subsidy or 
pension to his royal master for the establish- 
ment of liis authority. The shock occasioned 
by the idea of such a disbursement upon the 
feelings of the thrifty-minded queen might have 
been surmised, but the negotiator had his own 
pui’pose to serve by it ; and he represented that 
the king was impoverished, and his favourite 
greedy and purchasable. James from his neces- 
sities was open to tbe highest bidder, and if 
France offei’ed more than England the offer 
was certain to be backed by the Earl of AiTan. 
Having thus stated the daiigei’, Gray proceeded 
to unfold the remedy and negotiate for himself. 
He was now so strong in his sovereign’s con- 
fidence that let the Queen of England but sup- 
port hiiu and the favourite’s downfall would be 
ensured. This accompiislied, tbe banished lords 
might be recalled to Scotland and a Protestant 
league confirmed between Scotland and Eng- 
land, under which the Popish devices would be 
defeated and James and his mother entirely 
dissociated. This proposal offered a solution to 
the difficulties of the English queen which she 
heartily welcomed. She was weaxy of the course 
of deceit which she had been practising with 
Mai’j and had long been doubtful of An'an, 
while she could find no defence against the 
banded Popei’y of Europe so certain as the re- 
turn of the banished lords to Scotland, by which 
any invasion of England through that quai'ter 
might be prevented. She therefore resolved to 
x'ansom J ames from the necessity of yielding to 
the oftei’s of Fi’ance and Spain, and give the 
exiles permission or aid to return home xis soon 
as the displacement of Arran would give room 
for their re-entrance. But time and caution 
were necessaiy for such a chxxnge, and all things 
for the pi’esent were to go on as before. Hav- 
ing thus so successfully dischax’ged his mission, 
although in a way so diftei-ent from the inten- 
tion of his employers, the Master of Gi’xiy re- 
turned to Scotland unsuspected by the king and 
Arran, who congratulated him on the success of 
his embassy 

While these important changes were going on 
by which the power of Arran was to be under- 
mined, the design of establishing Episcopacy was 
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prosecuted by Jauies and his favourite with a 
violence that was only increased by opposition. 
It was resolved that every minister should be 
compelled to obey the bishop of his diocese 
under penalty of losing his benefice and stipend, 
and on the 2d of Nov'-eniber a proclamation 
commanded all the ministers between Stirling 
and Berwick to appear before the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews in the High Church of Edin- 
burgh, on the 16th of that month. Thus far 
they complied, and were taken down to the 
palace that they might learn the royal pleasiu’e 
from the king himself. It was an occasion on 
which J ames could assume the character of head 
■of the church, as well as display his polemical 
abilit}'-; and as such the opportunity was eagerly 
laid hold of. He made a formal harangue to 
them, declai’ing that he had called them befoi'e 
him for two causes, the one ordinary and the 
■other extraordinai-y and special. The first was 
because at this period of the year they were 
accustomed to have their stipends appointed, and 
that he was resolved they should be as well jU’O- 
vided as before, or even better. The other cause 
was certain rumours which had reached his eai’s 
that they had spoken against his laws, meaning 
thereby the enactments of the pailiament in 
May, as if he had designed the overthrow of the 
church. “I thought it good,” he continued, ‘Ho 
certify you of the contrary, and desire you not 
to suspect me. Besides, there are certain whis- 
perings and mutinies among my subjects, raised 
by such as have attempted against my authority; 
therefore I desire you to persuade all my sub- 
jects to obedience, and to go before them your- 
selves in obeying my laws.” The ministers, pei'- 
plexed by this direct demand, and not daring 
either to assent or refu.se, replied that they would 
obey him and his laws so far as they agreed with 
the law of God. At this the king lost his temper, 
and exclaimed in great heat, “ I trow I have 
made no laws but sucb as agree with the law.s 
of God, and therefore, if any of you find fault, 
tell me now.” The boldest champions of the 
kirk were nonplussed, and this gage of defiance 
was not accepted ; a few of the ministei's only 
dared to murmur in reply, that they had not 
been privy to tlie making of these laws. “ Ho, 
indeed,” replied the king, “ beciiuse I did not 
think you worthy.” After they had retired they 
were chagrined at their own faint-heartedness, 
and regretted that they had not accepted the 
royal challenge. It was resolved by his majesty’s 
council that on the following day their subscrip- 
tion of obedience should be required, and on 
learning this a large portion of the ministers 
withdrew, while of tlio.se who waited only a 
minority subscribed— chiefly parsons, deans, and 
jirovosts, with several readers, who had all at a 


former period belonged to the Eomish priest- 
hood. On the 23d of November the stipends 
of those ministers who had refused to subscribe 
were declared forfeited to the crown,^ 

While the recusant clergy were thus punished 
with deprivation, and threatened with banish- 
ment if they continued their oiiposition, the case 
of Mr. Nicol Dalgliesh, minister of the West 
Kirk, Edinburgh, was marked by circumstances 
of peculiar severity. The charge against him 
was the offence of having prayed for his afflicted 
brethren in England, and for this he was brought 
before the council. The king asked him what 
persons he meant in his prayer, and Nicol re- 
plied that he especially referred to his brethren 
of the ministry. “ Then, if they are afflicted, 
said the crowned logician, “ I am the afflicter, 
and therefore a persecutor; but they who fled 
wei’e rebels.” Dalgliesh boldly asserted that they 
were true subjects, and had only fled for a sea- 
son to escape present troubles. James handed 
over the case to the lords of council, who advised 
the minister to submit and confess his fault, but 
this he would not until he could be persuaded 
that he was in the wrong. He was put to an 
! assize, and acquitted of every offence except 
that of corresponding with the king’s rebels in 
England, and this charge was grounded upon 
the simple fact of his wife having received a 
letter from Walter Balcanquhal, in which her 
Imshaud was kindly remembered, Dalgliesh 
acknowledged this fact as one of no great 
moment, adding that Mr. Walter had neither 
been put to the horn nor pmclairned a rebel to 
his majesty. Thus no crime could be estab- 
lished ; yet the king was not satisfied, and or- 
dered him to be tried by a civil court on the 
following day. At this new assize he protested 
against a second trial after having been absolved 
at the finst; but his objection was overruled by 
the declaration that the proceeding of the coun- 
cil could not hinder that of the civil judge, and 
that lie was now on trial for his life. Overborne 
by this despotic decision he yielded, and .said, 
“ If I must answei', I do not think that I have 
offended in praying for my brethren who are in 
ti’ouble; and for the letter I saw, if the con- 
cealing thereof be a fault, I submit myself to 
his majesty’s will.” Upon this confe.ssion he 
w'-as sentenced as guilty of treason, confined a 
prisoner in the iron house of the Tolbooth, and 
during five or six weeks during which he was 
imprisoned the scaffold that had been set up for 
his execution was left standing. After having 
been thus tortured so long with a foretaste of the 
bitterness of death, he was .sent to ward to the 
castle of St. Andrews, and delivered to the keep- 
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ing of tlic ai’chbisliop, by -wlioMi Ms second trial 
had been procured, and who. now treated him 
w’ith. indiixerent entertainment^ A similar act 
of cruelty peipetrated about the same time was 
of still greater atrocity. One of the gentlemen 
wdio liad fled to England after the discomfiture 
of the raid at Sthliug, wrote a letter to his 
tenants in Scotland, and this happened to be 
read by his uncle, David Hume of Argettie. 
For this, Hume wms apprehended and con- 
demned as a traitor and correspondent of 
traitors, and although a thousand crowns were 
offered for his pardon the iniquitous sentence 
was allowed to take eftect. He was decapitated, 
and his head was exposed upon the Nether 
Eow', to the great indignation of the people, 
who were astonished that such a harmless and 
natural action should be visited wdth such a 
punishment. 

After having tried threats and imprisonment, 
deprivation and banishment with the recusai.it 
clergy, James at the close of this year (1584) 
adopted that expedient by which his predeces- 
sors bad been wont to disarm rebellious nobles, 
and win the refractory into those measures 
which a collective parliament would have I’e- 
jected: it was the practice of closeting, by 
which an opposition was gained over one by 
one through the blandishments of a private 
royal interview. The king accoixlingly invited 
John Craig and John Duncanson, who were the 
royal chaplains, to a private interview, whei*e 
none but the Earl of Arran and Secretary Mait- 
land were present at a later period of the pro- 
ceedings ; and aftei' long reasoning these minis- 
ters were persuaded to yield to the king, and 
subscribe their assent to his demands. Two 
qualifications, however, were granted by which 
the inconsistency of their submission was palli- 
ated : by the first, their subsciiption was to be 
held not as a recognition of the late acts of par- 
liament and the establishment of bishops, but as 
a testimony of their willingness to obey the king; 
and by the second, that this obedience was to 
be (pxalified by the word of God as the stan- 
dard and measure of their submission. Having 
yielded thus far, they were easily persuaded to 
write a general letter to theii- brethren, recom- 
mending .submission upon the same terms, while 

' CaMcnvood, iv. p. 244 ; .Sijottlswood, ii. p. 321. 
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their circular was indor.sed by his majesty in 
the following words: “We declare by these 
presents that this letter within contained was 
written with our knowledge, and directed at our 
command, to certify all men of our good mean- 
ing, that none should have occasion to doubt of 
the same.”'-^ 

These by many were thought easy terms, 
which none could be so unreasonable as to re- 
ject, and that with the qualification, ‘diccording 
to the word of God,” a spiritual despotism 
whether monarchical or ecclesiastical was fully 
prevented. But in spite of this saving clause 
not a few demurred. By whom were these limi- 
tations prescribed by the word of God to be ex- 
plained, interpreted, and e.stablished '? It might 
be the archbishop and his prelate.?, or even the 
pojie and his cardinals, whom tliey were to obey 
“ accoi'ding to the word of God.” But in spite 
of the.se objections tlie greater part subscribed, 
comprising all the ministers between Stirling 
and Berwick except five, and those of Merse, 
Lothian, and Teviotdale with a very few excep- 
tions. “They have made fearful defection,” 
wrote one of the recusant ministers, “except 
very few who sigh and sob under the cross.”' 
And besides the example of Jolm Craig, which 
was so influential in producing this apostasy, 
was the authority of that venerable reformer, 
Ei'skine of Dun, who had acceded to the royal 
offer, and who, we are informed in the same 
letter, proved “a pest” to the clergy of the 
north, by his endeavours to procure their sub- 
mission.® Never had the Church of Scotland 
been brought so low, or placed in greater 
jeopardy. James in the meantime signalized 
his victory with such jollity as impaired his 
health, and threatened to turn his tiiumph into 
a defeat. Among his other freaks of this kind 
he one day, on retuming from hunting, drank 
to all his dogs, and thus addre,ssed Tell-true, 
the favourite of the pack : “ Tell-true, I diink 
to thee above all tbe rest of my hounds, for I 
will give thee more credence than either the 
bishop or Craig.”‘^ So little account did the 
king make either of jarelates or subscribers ! 


2 Caldenvood, iv. pp. 246, 247. 
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JAMES VI. AS HEAD OF THE CHURCH, IN 
HOLYROOD PALACE. 

In his strong determination to establish Episcopacy in Scotland James VI. 
resolved to confront the refractory ministers. He issued a proclamation, 
therefore, that^ they should meet in the High Church of Edinburgli. 
Having complied with this summons, they were taken from the church 
to the palace of Holyrood. There the king made a formal harangue 
to them, saying, among much else: “I desire you to persuade all my 
subjects to obedience, and to go before them yourselves in obeying my 
laws To this the ministers replied that they would obey him and his 
laws m so^ far as they agreed with the law of God. Hereupon, the 
king lost Ins temper and exclaimed in great heat: trow 1 have made 

m laws but such as agree with the laws of God, and tlurrfore, if any 
of you find fault, tell me now”. Before this stout challenge the boldest 
champions of the church were nonplussed, and only a few ventured to 
murmur that they had not been privy to the making of these laws. 

No, indeed,” replied the king, “because I did not think you worthy.” 
T. he ministers then retired much chagrined. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

REIGN OP JAMES Aa (1585-1586). 

Sir Sthvar.'l Wotton sent ambassador to Scotland by Elizabeth — His political talents — He joins Arran’s enemies 
— W otton proposes a religious league between Scotland and England — Its progress checked by the slaugiiter- 
of Lord Russell on the Border — Sorrow of James at the event— Arran imprisoned — He is delivered by the 
Slaster of Gray — Gray resumes his plots against Arran — ^His plans for the return of the banished lords — 
Arran’s counterplots — Dangerous situation of Wotton between the parties — Favourable circumstances for 
the return of the banished lords — They arrive on the Borders — Plight of Wotton to England — The lords 
advance to Stirling — They capture the tourn — Plight of Arran — James negotiates -writh the lords — Their 
mutual agreement— The proposal of a Protestant league with England resumed — Zeal of James in its 
behalf — Randolph sent to Scotland to conclude it — Indifference of the returned loi’ds to the interests of 
the church — The ministers opposed in their attempt to hold a general meeting — They i'ej3air to Linlithgow 
during the sitting of parliament — Anrlraw Molvil’s appeal against the innovations imposed upon the church 
—Answer of the king to the appeal — A convention promised for the settlement of church grievances— 
Attempt of the Earl of Morton to have mass publicly celebrated — Randolph negotiates the establishment 
of the Protestant league between England and Scotland — Disappointment of James at the scantiness of 
his English pension — The league concluded — Its conditions — Archibald Douglas recalled to Scotland — His 
trial and accpiittal — Balcanquhal i-ebuked by the king in chiu'ch — Convention for satisfying the church’s 
demands — Terms proposed — Restrictions on the office of bishop — Synod held at St. Andrews — James 
Melvil’s sermon — Charges against Archbishop Adamson — His answers — He denies the authority of the 
synod to try him — He is excommunicated — He excommunicates his opponents — He attempts to preach 
notwithstanding his sentence — He is frightened from his purpose — Meeting of the General Assembly — 
Proposal of the king that the bishop’s excommunication be anmilled- The assembly complies — Concessions 
granted by the king to the church — Restrictions imposed upon the office of bishop — Dissatisfaction of 
part of the clergy with these conces.sions — Difficulty in obtaining their acceptance— Andrew Melvil removed 
from St, Andrews — He is replaced tlu’ongh the petition of the university — Feuds on the Boi’der and in 
Ayrshire — The Earl of Eglinton mm’dered — Feuds in the western isles — Strange and sanguinary quarrel 
of two chiefs — Helplessness and perversity in the administration of justice. 


Although the design of Arran’s overthrow had. 
been so long delayed it was not lo,st sight of, and 
the interval had been suffered to elapse, that he 
might be more effectually thrown off his guard. 
It was now time, however, that the enterprise 
should be commenced in earnest. The earl’s 
general unpopularity and his persecution of the 
church would facilitate the attempt; and Gray 
was all the more impatient to commence it on 
account of the jealousy with which his powerful 
rival regarded him. He had boasted to Eliza- 
beth of his own high favour with his sovereign, 
and how effectually he would be able to over- 
throw the Earl of Arran; and now was the time 
to make his vaunting good. He was not, how- 
ever, to abide the encounter alone, and Elizabeth, 
in fiilfilmeut of her promise of aid, sent Sir 
Edward Wotton her ambassador to Scotland, 
to co-operate with the Master of Gray. 

The choice of such an agent was charactei’- 
istic of the Queen of England’s usual sagacity 
in the selection of the man for the office as- 
signed him. Wotton v/as a gay courtier prac- 
tised in all graceful accomplishments; an en- 
thusiast in the sports of hunting, hawking, and 
horse-racing; a traveller skilled in the languages 
and customs of different countries, and addicted 
to cheerful light conversation; a statesman who 
apparently cared little for the toils of business. 


and whose talents none could suspect or fear. 
But under this gay exterior he concealed a poli- 
tical craft and wisdom that had distinguished 
him when little more than twenty 3'eai's old, and 
which had grown and strengthened by years 
and practice into a complete mastership in dip- 
lomacy.i In a trial of political fence with such 
an amhassadoi’, who could conduct his man- 
oeuvres amidst a round of amusements and field 
.sports, the king-craft of James was not likely 
to pi’ove an equal match. By his instructions 
Wotton was to warn the King of Scots of the 
league of the Catholic princes for the overthrow 
of Protestantism, and point out the necessity of 
a closer alliance of Scotland and England against 
their common enemies. He was also to con- 
gratulate him on his past stedfastness in matters 
of religion, and to express the Queen of Eng- 
land’s confidence that no affection or alliance 
would draw him into an opposite course. A 
pension was to be promised, but the sum not 
specified; and here he was advised to deal gene- 
rally, lest the “ small sound of the sum should 
do more harm than good.” He was also to deal 
jiarticularly with James upon the subject of his 
taking a wife, and to recommend to him for that 
piuqaose the Pi'incess of Denmark about whom 
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ovei-tures had already been, making, or his kins- 
woman, the Lady Arabella Stuart. Such were 
the open instructions which were delivered to 
Sir Edward Wotton; and to make his proposals 
acceptable he prefaced them by a present of 
eight couple of buck-hounds and several noble 
hunting horses, gifts exactly suited to the taste 
of Jame!3, and which he received with loud ex- 
pressions of satisfaction.*’ 

While the English ambassador ingratiated 
himself with James, whose hunting sports he 
joined, and whose coarse jokes and humours he 
applauded, he did not for a moment lose sight 
of the secret part of his commission, and his 
private conferences with the Master of Gray 
and the other conspirators against Arran were 
both numerous and important. At his arrival 
he found them already in deliberation whether 
they should bani.sh their enemy or cut him off; 
but it was the Queen of England’s wish that 
Gray should not have recourse to violence against 
Arrau, unless his own life was in danger. This 
forbearance, howevei', soon abated, when it was 
found that Arran w’^as so strong in the royal 
favour that there was no chance of effecting his 
banishment from the court, and when they had 
■cause to suspect that he was intiiguing with 
Erance for the purpose of effecting a breach be- 
tween Scotland and England. It was now re- 
solved by the conspirators that Arran should be 
assassinated ; and so far had this resolution been 
carried, that the agent of the deed was already 
selected. Here, however, the Engli.sh ambas- 
sador drew back; be bad no objections that 
Arran should be murdered ; but be would not 
undertake to involve his mistress in the deed by 
promising in her name reward and pi’otection 
to the murderer. As the other party, however, 
would not commit themselves to the adventure 
without Elizabeth’s concurrence this infamous 
plot was abandoned, and Arran for the present 
left in safety.'-^ 

While this undercun’ent of negotiation had 
been going on unknown to the King of Scots 
the open propo.sals of Wotton had met with his 
hearty concurrence. He was persuaded of the 
danger impending to the Protestant faith by 
the confederacy of the Koman Catholic princes 
and the necessitj’- of a union of the Protestant 
powers against their common enemy; and when 
the plan of a treaty for that purpose, drawn up by 
Walsingbam, was ])resented to him by Wotton, 
he expre.ssed himself satisfied with the project. 
He was now resolved that the league between 
England and Scotland for the defence of their 


' lustruGtions to Sir Ed-ward Wotton, April, 1586; MS. 
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common faith should be ratiliei.!, and had re- 
vised the articles of agreement, which were to 
be presented to a convention of the nobility at 
th<at time met at St. Andrews.” Put this fair 
prospect was suddenly overcast by one of tlio.se 
desperate outbreaks which were freipiout upon 
the P»order. On the 2()th of July, during a 
period of truce, while a meeting was held on 
the borders of Teviotdale between the .Laird of 
Eerniehirst and Sir John Forster, the Scotch 
and English wardens, an affray commenced 
among their followers, in which Lord Eussell, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Bedford, was killed 
by the shot of a pistol. An outcry of treachery 
on the part of the English followed, and as the 
murdered nobleman was distinguished for his 
loyalty and bravery, the deed, altbougli it was 
probably unpremeditated, might have served as 
the signal of a civdl war. Wotton, however, 
re, solved to turn it to a more profitable account, 
and as Eerniehirst was the intimate friend of 
Arran be accused them as joint-authors of a 
conspiracj'- by wMcli a liot slioidd be raised and 
Lord Eussell cut off; and having prevailed upon 
Forster to draw up an account of it to that effect 
he presented it to James and demanded the in- 
stant imprisonment both of Arran and Fernie- 
hirst. The king was obliged to comply; the 
earl was shut up in the castle of St, Andrews, 
with the promise that he should be sent to 
England for trial, and the laird impxisoned in 
Dundee, while James himself, who had cried 
over the disaster “like a newly-beaten child,” 
wished that all the lords of the Border were 
dead, provided Lord Eussell were alive again. 
He threw himself upon his bed, on which he 
tossed about in uixkingly fashion ; declared him- 
self more grieved than if ten thousand English- 
men had entered Scotland and laid the country 
waste up to Ediubiu’gh, and even began to re- 
pent him of his past courses and comjffain of the 
knavery of his prelates, especially the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews.'* Wotton enjoyed the spectacle 
of the king’s unmanly terror and anguish, not, 
however, from a gratuitous love of mischief, but 
as a politician, and advised in his letters to 
Walsingbam that bis mistress should be very 
indignant at the event, which might be made 
to fiu-nisb ground for Arran’s imprisonment 
during two or three years. The cause of that 
earl now appeared desperate, when deliverance 
appeared from an unexpected quarter; this was 
the Master of Gray, who either mistrusted the 
promises of Elizabeth or thought to make a 
more profitable bargain with the favourite, whom 
James, on second thought, would neither throw 

® Wottou’s Letters, ibid. 
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off nor surrender to a tidal in England. The 
Master’s new inclination was also quickened by 
a bribe from Arran, in consequence of which he 
employed his mediation so successfully that the 
earl was transferred from his close durance in 
the castle of St. Andrews to his own house of 
Kinneil, where his wardship wms merely nominal 
and his liberty all but complete. 

This unexpected relaxation of Arran con- 
founded Wotton and Walsingham. The league 
between England and Scotland was all but con- 
cluded, but Arran’s return to power would suf- 
fice to arrest its further progress. And that he 
would exert himself to this effect was certain 
from the fact that he had resumed his nego- 
tiations with France, and -would probably be 
enlisted in the intei’ests of the captive Mary. 
That unfortunate queen wms already entangling 
herself in the Babington consiDiracy, and all its 
proceedings were watched and reported; but 
the English statesmen, who intended that Mary 
should be involved in it beyond recovery, for 
the purpose of bringing her to the block, saw 
little prospect of securing their ultimate aim 
unless the league w'ith Scotland was previously 
confii'med. On these accounts their indignation 
against the Master of Gray was extreme, who 
had encouraged their proceedings and then de- 
serted them at the moment of need. But this 
selfish politician soon underwent another change. 
He saw that his danger through the jealousy of 
Arran was still as strong as ever, and that his 
best safety lay in the protection of the Queen of 
England and the favour of that powerful party 
which he had so selfishly offended, and which 
could now no longer trust him. But there 
was still one corner from which light faintly 
gleamed, although every other avenue was shut 
up. Although he had deceived and deserted 
every party in turn, there wms one that might 
still be willing to trust to his overtures; and 
this was no other than the expatriated lords 
and their friend, s, who, if they could be but 
brought into Scotland, w'ould soon be powerful 
enough for the removal of Arran and the estab- 
lishment of their own superiority. He accord- 
ingly took counsel with that experienced plotter 
Archibald Douglas, who on the death of Morton 
had fled to England, and although an accomplice 
in the murder of Daruley, was in the confidence 
of Walsingham and the Scottish exiles; and to 
him he suggested that Angus, Mar, Glammis, 
and the Hamiltons, laying aside their differ- 
ences, should unite in invading Scotland, in 
which case he assured him they would be joined 
by Bothwell, Hume, and Cessford, and enabled 
to outnumber their enemies by twm to one. The 
time, also, he declared was most opportune for 
the attempt, and if they would but make it the 


king would be compelled either to yield to tliem 
or quit the kingdom. The chief danger to lie 
apprehended was from the power and abilities 
of Arran ; but the Master in the same letter 
said that Arran might be got rid of, and that 
the attempt should not be wanting.’- 
The same plan, although in a less revolting- 
form, was communicated by the Master of Gray 
to Wotton while they were attending the king 
on a hunting party at Dumbarton, He advised 
the ambassador that Elizabeth should still be 
so indignant at the murder of Lord Bussell as 
to withhold the further proposal of the league, 
and allow the banished lords to .slip from her 
dominions into Scotland, aided by a small sum 
of money; while himself and his friend.s, upon 
their entrance, would secure the king’s person 
and throw Arran into prison. The plot was so 
skilfully arranged and so pi-omising that Wotton 
and Walsingham assented to it, while the exiles, 
to whom it was still more gi-ateful, reconciled 
their feuds and combined for the common enter- 
prise. They wei’e also joined by the powerful 
Earl of Morton, warden of the West Borders,, 
wdio had offended the king, and who.se best pro- 
tection wmuld lie in the change of government 
which their anival woiild produce. All was 
ripe for action and the lords were impatient to 
begin ; they only waited for the signal, but the 
signal was not given ; for Elizabeth was seized 
by one of those cold ague-fits of caution which 
sometimes occurred at the crisis, and kept her 
boldest enterprises in suspense and her wise 
counsellors in perplexity and fear. The fail- 
ures of these loi’ds in their former attempts 
must have excited her doubts, while the supply 
of the sinews of their attempt could no-t be 
greatly to her liking. Nor was Arran in the 
meanwhile idle : he, too, alarmed by the signs 
of the times, was aware that danger was at 
hand, although he knew not from what quarter, 
and was plotting against the plotters with a craft 
equal to their own ; and as it was evidently a 
Protestant conspii-acy, be its actors who they 
might, he naturally sought his strongest de- 
fences in the opposite party. He therefore had 
joined the cause and accepted the money of 
France, taken three lurking Jesuit priests un- 
der his protection, and was Avilling that Mary 
should be restored to the throne and Popery 
re-established in Scotland, while his influence 
over James had recovered its former ascen- 
dency But amidst this plotting and connter- 
plottmg the greatest share of the danger seems 
to have fallen to the ai'ch-conspirator himself, 
the subtle Wotton, whose gay craft could no 
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longer deceive, and wliose very life was now 
hourly imperilled. His picture of the state of 
parties at this time and his own ticklish posi- 
tion, which he describes in a letter to Walsing- 
hain, is very characteristic of the country and 
period. “Though ye in England,” he write.s, “be 
slow in resolving, Arrau and his faction sleep 
not out their time; for they are now gathering 
all the forces they can make, and within three or 
four days Arran nieanetli to come to the court 
and to possess himself of the king, in despite 
of tlie Queen of England, as he saith; which if 
he do, 1 mean to retire myself to the Borders 
for the safety of my life, whereof I am in great 
danger', as my friends wliich hear the Stewarts’ 
threateuiugs daily advertise me. Your honour 
knoweth what a barbarous nation this is and 
how little they can skill of points of honour. 
"Where every man cairieth a pistol at his girdle 
(as here they do), it is an easy matter to kill 
one out of a windoAv or door, and no man able 
to discover who did it. Neither doth it go for 
payment with those men to say, ‘ I am an ani- 
hassador, and therefore privileged;’ for even 
their regents and kings have been subject to 
their violence.”^ 

It was not surprising that one under such 
circumstances should be impatient for the crisis, 
or that he should continue to urge his court to 
activity. At length an event occurred that 
made further hositation impossible. Instigated 
by Arran, the king put the Earl of Morton to 
the horn, on which the latter began to levy 
soldiers in his own defence. As the rebellion 
of so powerful a nobleman was not to be over- 
looked, the armed lieges were summoned by 
pn'oclamatiou to muster on Crawford Moor on 
the 2-lth of October, with thirty days’ provi- 
sion. The king and Arran would thus be at 
the Imad of the militmy foi'ce of tho kingdom, 
and the entrance of the exiles into Scotland be 
impossible. This intelligence Wotton communi- 
cated to Walsingham on the fifth of that month, 
and Elizabeth, convinced that not a moment 
was to be lost, gi-aciously gave pjermission to 
Angus, Mar, and the Muster of Glaramis, who 
wtu'o then in Loudon, to return to their own 
country. They received the permission with 
joy, and after “a very earnest exercise of hu- 
miliation at Westminster, where many tears 
were ])onred out before the Lord,” they, in 
company with their ministers, Andrew Melvil, 
Patrick C-lalloway, a.nd Walter Balcauquhal, 
proceeded to "Berwick, and were ther-e joined 
by the Loi’ds Claud and John Hamilton and 
other fellow-exiles.^ She was also anxious to 
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extricate her ambassador from Scotland Ixsfore 
news of the movement had transpired, and 
accordingly wrote at the same time to Wotton 
to renew her comi)hunts of Loj'd Eus,s(!l]''s mur- 
der and demand the surrender of lYniiehirst 
into her hands, '^veU knowing the demand 
would be refused, and that this refusal would 
serve as a pretext for IrVoiton’s recall. But 
the exiles had lieen so alert that the news of 
the rnovemeut arrived in Scotland as soon as 
her own letter. James was thus made aware of 
the ambassador’s double-dealing, and to punish 
this breach of national faith he issued orders 
for Wotton’s instant a]iprehension ; but the lat- 
ter, who was not to be, caught sleeping, antici- 
pated the king’s intention by throwing himself 
into the saddle and galloping a,t full s])eed to 
Berwick." 

T'ho flight of the ambassador and advance 
of tbo banished lords b' the Border threw the 
whole court into confusion; and Arran, disre- 
garding his ward, Imrried from Kinueil to 
coun.sol the king in liis cxii’emity. He had no 
longer any doubt that the Master of Gray was 
at the bottom of the conspiracy, and his a^lvice 
to James was that the Master should be .sum- 
moned into the royal presence and summarily 
dealt with as a traitor. Gray was assembling 
hi.s friends in Fifeshire to co-operate with the 
exiles when the king’s messenger reached him, 
and the summons threw him into perplexity 
and terror ; if he obeyed, it was at the risk of 
lii.s life; if he held back, the plot might be over- 
thrown, while his own complicity in it would 
he placed beyond a doubt. In this difficulty he 
wisely preferred the bolder course, impaired to 
the court, wbicli was then at Stirling, with the 
air of an innocent man, and cleared Mmself to 
the satisfaction of the king, so that An'aii and 
his friends, reduced to despair, resolved to take 
justice into their own hands and kill tho Master, 
even though it should be in the royal presence.^ 
But before tliey could proceed to tins summary 
execution tidings arrived that made them look 
to their own safety, for the lords were already 
within a mile of Stirling. They had advanced to 
Kelso, wdiere they were joined by the lords and 
barons of their party in Scotland; afterwards 
they marched to Falkirk, and had now halted 
at St. Ninian’s Church, not far from Stirling, 
-while their army amounted to nine or ten thou- 
sand men. This was on the 1st of November ; 
and so great was the panic occasioned by the 
array and the military reputation of its leaders 
that the town was shut up, its defensive men 
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mustovod, aiKl dining the whole night the 
Earls of Arran and Aloutrose kept watch in 
their armour upon the walls. 

On the following morning the attack upon 
Stirling was commenced in regular form. Every 
approach to the town w'as occupied hy the in- 
vaders, each company having its own assigned 
place and duty; and as the conflict might be 
violent, orders had been issued that ail nnneces- 
saiy bloodshed should he avoided. Those who 
defended the toivn were fully more numerous 
than the assaihinls, but neither at union among 
themselves nor resolute for resistance, so that it 
was entered at several points at the same time. 
As for Arran, he had taken his station near the 
bridge, not daring to trust himself in the castle; 
but aware that the whole storm was directed 
against his own head, and not knowdng in whom 
to trust, as some of his adherents were already 
joining the adverse party, he lost heart, fled by 
the bridge, after locking it behind him and 
tlii’owing the keys into the river, and escaped 
from Stirling with only a single attendant. His 
flight was imitated by his friends, who, aban- 
doning their defences, hurried pell-mell into the 
castle, which was soon crowded not only with 
the king and courtiers but a miscellaneous host, 
pai’tly of friends and partly of enemies. Tims 
Stirling was -won and occupied hy the banished 
lords with little resistance and less bloodshed, 
the chief mischief arising from the plundering 
pi'opensities of the Borderers of Amiaudale 
under the banner of the Eaid of Morton, who 
canled off the horses both of friend and foe, and 
even broke the iron gratings of the windows, 
which they bore away among their booty. 

To obtain possession of the king’s person was 
the next aim of the lords, and accordingly they 
planted their banners before the “Spur” or 
chief bastion of the castle. But this fortress 
was in no condition to endure a siege, being not 
only overcrowded but so scantily victualled that 
it had to depend for its supplies upon the town. 
James, however, who was not likely in any case 
to assent to such a trial, sent out the Master of 
Gray with a flag of truce to know the cause of 
their coming and their demands, who returned 
in an hour with their answer: they only craved, 
they said, to see his majesty and to assure him 
of their dutiful submission and obedience. This 
was a meeting for w-hich James had no ardent 
wish, a.nd he sent to offer them the restoration 
of their lands and livings if they wmiild depart; 
but they still continued to insist upon entering 
the castle that they might see their sovereign, 
whose favour, they declared, they more anx- 
iously desired than their possessions. Finding 
them thus resolute for entrance, the king pro- 
posed to them three conditions on which their 
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desire was to be granted: these were that Isis 
life, honour, and estate, should be inviolate; 
that the lives of the Earls of Montrose and 
Craw'ford and Colonel Stewart should be pre- 
served; and that aU matters should be trans- 
acted peaceably and without violence ; ofiering 
upon these conditions to be governed by their 
counsel in aU time coming. To the first they 
answered that it was his person, state, and 
dignity which they were in arms to preserve, 
and deliver him from those wdio’had exposed 
both his life and ci’own to danger. To the 
second condition they replied that they could 
^ do no less than seek the means by which those 
who had troubled the ivhole country should be 
delivei-ed up to justice, that they might he 
treated according to their deserts. On tlie third 
condition thej’- were at one with his majesty, 
and it was their humble supplication, they said, 
that he should himself take such order as that 
all things should be done peaceably to the con- 
tentment of his subjects. They came not tlius 
in arms, they added, but through constraint, for 
the saving of their lives and livings from the 
tyranny of such as sought their ruin. 

After these answers had been sent to the 
king’s demands they were speedily followed by 
messengers from the lords, who had also three 
demands to make of the king in retui’n. These 
were : first, his consent to a reform of the corrup- 
tions and abuses that had crept into the kirk and 
commonwealth through the evil government of 
those who had abused his majesty’s authority; 
his subscription of a shoi’t paper they had drawn 
up to that effect; and for their greater assurance, 
that the fortresses and castles wliieh the troii'b- 
lers of the kingdom had occupied should be 
given up to the charge of such persons as the 
three estates should see fit. The second demand 
was, that these tronblers should be given up 
into their hands for the purpose of being brought 
to trial; and the thii’d, that his majesty’s guard 
should be changed, and such person as they 
selected be made its captain. These were hard 
requisitions, that occasioned much demur, and 
a whole daj'- was spent in discussing them ; but 
the impoverished state of the castle and the 
dexterity of the negotiator, the Master of Gray, 
obtained the king’s assent to all that the lords 
demanded. On the 4th of November the gates 
of the castle were thrown open ; Jind the lords 
and their adherents being admitted made humble 
professions of their submission to the king, who 
on his part confessed he had been too long 
abused, and congratulated them that their en- 
terprise had been effected with so little blood- 
shed. The Earls of Montrose, Crawford, and 
Eothes, Colonel Stewart, and several others 
proscribed by the returned lords were surren~ 
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deved to theaij Arraii was proclaimed a traitor 
at the public cross, and the king’s guard changed; 
and of the royal castles which Arran had held 
ill his keeping, that of Dumbarton was intrusted 
to Lord Claud Hamilton, that of Edinburgh to 
the Laird of Cowdenknowes, that of Blackness 
to the j ustice-clerk, and that of Stirling to the 
Earl of Mar, while to the Earl of Angus was 
delivered the charge of the Castle of Tantallon. 
The Master of Glammis was appointed captain 
of the new royal guard. And in behalf of the 
insurgents, who had thus obtained all their de- 
mands, a full pacification and remission was pro- 
claimed, by which idl faults were forgiven, and 
all their deeds reputed as done for the king’s 
service.^ 

After this successful return of the exiled lords 
the estahlislimeut of the league between England 
and Scotland was the subject of negotiation. 
This was the mark at which Elizabeth had 
aimed when she permitted the noblemen to re- 
turn; and now that they had assumed the direc- 
tion of alfairs, she sent Sir William Knolles her 
ambassador to Scotland, who obtained a gracious 
reception from the king on the 23d of Novem- 
ber at Linlithgow’. James expressed to the am- 
bassador his satisfaction at thesuccessful atterniit 
of the lords against Arran and the restoration 
of his nobility to him almost by a miracle, and 
intimated his desire to join himself with Eng- 
land ; but upon these particulars his language 
was so cordial and acquiescent that Knolles 
began to doubt its sincerity.^ Apparently all 
was ti’anquil between James and the insur- 
gents; he was left unguarded, and had free 
license to come and go at pleasure ; Arran, the 
chief source of contention, had fled to the 
west coast, while his infamous countess was in 
prison. At a parliament which was soon after 
held at Linlithgow, where a close alliance with 
England was unanimously resolved, the king in 
his address to the estates indicated his approba- 
tion of it in the most emphatic terms. The 
foreign league of the Catholic states against the 
Protestant faith he characterized as a confed- 
ei’acy of “ bastard Christians,” whose object was 
the subversion of true religion throughout the 
work! ; it was composed, he said, of Frenchmen 
and Spaniards, aided by the money of the King 
of Spain and the pope, and must be opposed by 
ail Protestants who had either conscience, hon- 
our, or self-love ; and that for this purpose he 
was resolved to form a counter-league of Pro- 
testant xninces, of w’hom the first that should 
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be solicited to join it wmuld he the Queen of 
England, his nearest neighhoui', fiiend, and 
kinswoman. These favoinvib'e j’l'ospects ivere 
triumphantly announced to Sir Francis Wal- 
singham by letters from the Master of Cray a.ud 
Secretary Maitland, wdio stated Llio immediate 
necessity of concluding tlie ju-oposed league. In 
this desire James himself coincided, by sending 
Sir William Keith to Elizabeth, with a request, 
that she should send down an ambassador for 
the establishment of the alliance; and with this 
thequeen complied by commissioningSir Thomas 
Randolph, her veteran dijilomatist in Scottish 
affairs, to execute the office, in the hope that he 
would soon bring it to a hajipy termination. 

But this tranquillity in the present state of 
Scottish affairs could not he lasting. It was at 
best a forced cordiality among different parties 
for the accomplishment of a common enterprise; 
and tliis being successfully accomplished they 
were ready to ixirt asunder and resume their 
old controversies and contentious. The deliver- 
ance of the church from bondage and its restora- 
tion to its old rights and privileges had formed 
the principal pretext of the exiled lords for 
their return to Scotland with displayed ban- 
ners against their sovereign ; but, after having- 
recovered their old authoiity and possessions, 
they were indifferent to the welfare of the 
church, and, instead of listening to its appeals, 
allowed it to struggle on unsupported. Nor 
were the clergy at such a crisis at one among 
themselves. Those ministers who,hy their flight 
or banishment into England, had evinced their 
uncompromising spirit, and obtained for them- . 
selves the honourable distinction of confessors 
for the truth, were scandalized on their return 
at those who had subscribed their submission 
to the acts of parliament in 1684, by which 
the independence of the church was destroyed. 
Thus, notwithstanding the triumph at Stirling, 
the church was more helpless and the clergy 
more exposed to the domination both of king 
and nobles than ever. It was not by such poli- 
tical intrigues or hostile demonstrations that a 
purely religious cause was to he supported and 
benefited. 

No long time was allowed to elapse before the 
ministers were made to feel their helplessness, 
and the disappointments that were in store for 
them. The General .Assembly had ordered a 
meeting of the hi'ethren to be held previous to 
the opening of the parliament ; and as the pes- 
tilence at that time was prevalent in several of 
the boroughs the place of tlieir meeting was to 
he Dunfermline, and the day the 23d of No- 
vember. But on repairing thither they found 
the town gates shut against their entrance by 
the Laird of Pitferran, who alleged that he had 
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the king’s commands to that effect. The ex- 
cluded ministers, after commending their wrong 
to God, the righteous Judge, retired to a neigh- 
touring field, and having consulted together, 
agreed to meet at Linlithgow a few days before 
the opening of parliament. They met accord- 
ingly; but it w\as with heavy hearts, for they 
had learned that the king was violently set 
against them, and especially against those who 
had returned with the lords from England, and 
that there was no hope that the statutes of the 
parliament of last year would be reversed at the 
ensuing one. They appealed to the lords, re- 
minding them of their duty, and the promises 
they had made when they set out on their ex- 
pedition; but the lords, whose sentences had not 
yet been officially cancelled, replied that they 
must first be settled in their owm places, and 
this being done, “they would work wonders.” 
They were reminded that this yielding would 
weaken their cause and discredit them before 
God and man; but the warning was in vain; the 
Earl of Angus was willing to interpose for them, 
but could find none to second him; and the 
Master of Glammis, on whom they had chiefly 
relied, declared it inexpedient to wrest any con- 
cessions from the king in his present difiiculties, 
and advised that they should recover them by 
course of time, and with his majesty’s own con- 
sent and liking. The time also was still more 
unseasonable, and the chances of refusal in- 
creased, in consequence of Mr’. John Craig 
having preached a sermon before the king and 
parliament, containing bitter invectives against 
the non-subscribing clergy. Thus rejected by 
those on whose promises they had relied, and 
with the tokens of a perilous schism about to 
break out among themselves, the ministers 
waited despondingiy in Linlithgow until the 
parliament had closed its sittings, but without 
any promise of redress or prospect of relief.^ 
Among those clergymen who watched the pi’o- 
ceedings of the parliament none w^as more anxi- 
ous or indefatigable than Andrew Melvil, who 
since his return from England had laboured in- 
cessantly to repair the breaches made in the 
church during his absence, and unite the breth- 
ren in its defence. Eepeatedly he had remon- 
strated with the king upon the late innovations 
made in its ecclesiastical polity, and was at last 
desired by his majesty to draw up in regular 
form the objections of the ministers to the enact- 
ments of the parliament passed in May, 1584. 
Crowded as they were in their narrow lodgings 
in Linlithgow, where they seem to have been 
thrust into a corner and miserably provided, 
the ministers drew up their paper of objections 
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or “ animadversions,” in the spirit and ability of 
which the master hand of Melvil can be easily 
recognized. Those acts of the May parliament 
which infringed upon the liberty of the church 
were there exposed with great clearness and 
force of argument, especially the claim of royalty 
as supreme judge in all ecclesiastical as well as 
civil matters, and the investiture of bishops wfith 
the right of rule over their dioceses and a seat 
in parliament. Nothing more indeed was de- 
manded in favour of the church than wdiat it had 
formerly claimed, and parliaments allowed and 
ratified. These animadversions and the siippli- 
cation, which w-ere “penned oft-hand because of 
want of all commodity,” w’ere presented to the 
king, who took it to his cabinet and spent twenty- 
four hours in studying a reply. It was one of 
tliose controversies in which his royal heart de- 
lighted; and its study relieved him of the tedium 
of parliamentary discussions, w'hich he was al- 
I’eady learning to regard as republican imper- 
tinences. He answered the objections seriatim, 
in logical and theological style, and defended 
every act of parliament which the objectors had 
impugned; but still it was an unsati-sfactoi’y 
answer, in which sophistry was made to take 
the place of argument, aud where nothing was 
so clearly proved as his majesty’s own dexterity 
in defending a bad cause, and eluding wdiat he 
could not confront. This his declaration and 
interpretation of the acts complained of he pre- 
sented to the ministers, announcing that it 
should be as good for them as an act of parlia- 
ment; but “ when we got it,” says James Melvil, 
“it was but a dinne hummill kow” — that is, a 
dun cow without horns. The king probably 
susf)ected that it would neither throw' the dis- 
putants between the horns of a dilemma nor 
reduce them to silence; aud at the end of his 
answer he thus postponed the controversy to a 
better season and more decisive mode of settle- 
ment: “This much for my declaration promised 
at our last conference, so far as shortness of time 
would permit; wherein, wdiatsoever I have af- 
firmed, I will ofler me to prove, by the w'ord of 
God, purest ancients and modern neoteries, and 
by the examples of the best reformed kirks. 
And whatsoever is omitted for lack of time, I 
remit, first to a convention of godly and learned 
men, and next to a General Assembly, that by 
these means a godly policy being settled we may 
uniformly arm ourseh'es against the common 
enemy, w'hom Satan else, feeling the breath of 
God, maketh to rage in these latter days.” ^ 

It was indeed necessary to combine against 
the common enemy, although the expedients 
adopted of late seemed to make every such com- 
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bination an impossibility. Tlie subscribing and 
noii-subscribiug ministers were so divided against 
each other as to threaten a schism by which the 
cliuroh might be rent asunder j the succe.ssful 
lords had abandoned the clerical party, who had 
adhered to them in their evil day, and the king- 
railed at them as “ loons,” “ smaiks,” and “ sedi- 
tious knaves.”’- In the meantime tlie dreaded 
enemy of all parties had not been idle. An 
ambassador from France had arrived well stored 
with gold croM'iis, and Holt the Jesuit, and 
others of his order, were lurking in the northern 
districts, protected hy Huntly, Montrose, Craw- 
ford, and other supporters of the cause of Rome. 
In tliis state of things an attempt was made to 
have open celebration of the mass, notwithstand- 
ing the i^eualtios of high treason with which 
such a deed was denounced. The Earl of Morton, 
foT-mei-ly Lord Maxwell, an uncompromising 
adherent of Popeiy, who had been the chief 
instrument in the restoration of the hauished 
lords, and without whose co-oi)era,tion they could 
scai'cely have crossed the Border, was so dated 
with his success that on Christmas he went with 
a procession of adherents from Dumfries, and 
caused mass to be openly celebrated in the coll<?ge 
church of Lincluden on the 24th, 2.'5t]i, and 2(5th 
of December, For tins daring on'eucc, on com- 
plaint being made to the kijig, bo was .sum- 
moned before the privy-coiincil and connnitted 
prisoner to the castle of Edinbnrgli. But al- 
though this imprisonment of the earl was soon 
after followed by a royal proclamaliuu against 
all priests, Jesuits, and Popish intriguers, com- 
manding tliem to leave the country before a 
certain day on pain of death, the court of Eng- 
land, which was watching his proceedings in 
reference to the Protestant league .about to be 
established between the two countries, were still 
doubtful of his sincerity.- 

Matter.s were in this unsatisfactory condition 
when Elizabeth's ambassador. Sir Thomas Ran- 
dolph, arrived on the 26th of February (1586). 
The chief part of his instructions concerned the 
establishment of the close and Listing religious 
league between England and Scotland, and to 
warn James against French intrigue. He was 
to demand the surrender of the Laird of Fernie- 
liirst for his share in the murder of Lord Rus- 
sell, the prosecution of the Earl of Morton for 
hi.s late notorious breach of the law at Lincluden, 
and strict mea.sm-es to he taken with tlie Earl 
of Arrau, who was still lurking in the we.st of 
Scotland. He was also to insi.st on the delivery 
of Holt, Brereton, and other Jesuits who w^ere 
lurking in Scotland, or at least that they should 
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he expelled from the country. On the assent 
of James to these conditions and their failliful 
performance Elizabeth engaged to bestow ujion 
him a yearly pension, and give him a solemn 
engagement under her hand and seal that she 
would permit no measures to be bi-ought for- 
ward atfectiug his claim of succtissiou. to the 
crown of England.^ James received the ambas- 
sador with great professions of regard for the 
Queen of England, and expressed his indiffer- 
ence to the French ambassador, and purpose to 
have the Earl of Morton and the J esuit priests 
brought to a speedy trial. When the subject 
of the league was brought forward there was 
some ground to suspect that the king’s assent 
would not be obtained so readily in consequence 
of his poverty, vvhicli might tempt him to prefer 
the offers of the French ambassador. The sec- 
retary, Maitland, and many of the nobles were 
also opposed to the league on account of the 
small recompemse that was offered for such a 
sacrifice. Before Scotland thus broke conclu- 
sively with France they thouglit that com- 
mercial privileges .slioiild be secured for their 
country in England equivalent to those they 
enjoyed in the other country; that their mas- 
ter’s title of succession to the English crown 
should be di.stinctly announced; and that his 
promised pension from Elizabeth .should be 
proportionate to his prospect of such a fair in- 
heritance and his present position of heir-appa- 
rent of the throne of England. Jame.s, however, 
in spite of these objections, was so adi-oitly won 
over by Randolph that he gave his signature to 
the league, and sent it hack to Elizabeth for 
her ratification. And now came the specific 
notification of the pension, about which such 
promises had been hinted and such hopes raised, 
and by which the poverty of tlie king’s ex- 
chequer was to he forthwith enriched even to 
overflowing. But it had now dwindled to the 
paltry allowance of four thousand pounds yearly 
instead of the twenty thousand crowns of gold 
which Wotton had originally promised! Well 
might James declare on the occasion, which he 
did with a round oath to Sir Thomas Randolph, 
that had he known how cheaply the queen 
would rate him she should have waited long- 
enough before he signed any such league or 
offended the nobles who opposed it.'’ 

But however he might regret his precipitance 
it was too late to retract his engagement, and the 
tei-ms of the league were soon after negotiated 
and settled by the commissioners of both coun- 
tries at Bei'wick. By it the reformed religion 
now professed in both countries was to be main- 
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taineJ inviolate and against all -wlio opposed it. 
In tlie event of in jury indicted or invasion at- 
tempted by a foreign power neitlier of tlie con- 
tracting parties was to aid the assailant, whatever 
league, affinity, or friendship might exist between 
them. Should England be invaded by a foreign 
enemy in any part remote from Scotland, James, 
at Elizabeth’s request, was to send two thousand 
horse or five thousand foot to her aid, at, her 
expense ; but if the invasion was within sixty 
miles of the Scottish boi'der, he was to muster 
all the forces he could and join the English 
army without delay. On the other hand, if 
Scotland should be invaded, the Queen of Eng- 
land was to send three thousand horse or six 
thousand foot to its assistance. Should an in- 
vasion of Ireland l^e attempted, all Scotsmen 
were to he interdicted from passing over to 
that country on pain of rebellion. All rebels 
harboured in either country were either to be 
given up or expelled the kingtlom. All Boixler 
contentions and complaints since the accession 
of James to the government and during the 
four years preceding Avere to be determined and 
satisfied by commissioners appointed on both 
sides, Avho should meet within six months of 
the present date. No league or treaty preju- 
dicial to the present one was to be entei’ecl into 
by either sovereign without the consent of the 
other. And finally, the king at his coming to 
the perfect age of twenty -five was to cause the 
present league to be ratified by the estates of 
the kingdom, and in like manner Elizabetli was 
to cause it to be confirmed in her parliament of 
England.’- Among the several articles of which 
we have given an abstract no stipulation was 
made in behalf of the unfortunate Mary, or 
even her name introduced; hut her fate was 
already deterniiued, aud by this league which 
her son so imprudently confirmed he was pre- 
paring her way to the block. 

Another part of Eandoljih’s commission was 
to obtain a remission from James for Archibald 
Douglas, a Scottish exile in Englaiid, for whose 
X’eturn she was .solicitous. This pei'son, a gen- 
tleman of good family, Avas one of those remai'k- 
ahlo persons of the time Avho united the elegance, 
accomj)lishmeiits, and scholai’ship of this period 
with the .saviige craft, cruelty, aud treachery of 
an earlier age, and aaTio, engaged in the dark 
political intrigues of this period, endeavoured 
to make each subservient to his own interests, 
lie liad been a retainer of the E.arl of BothAvell, 
ami Avas at Kirk-of-Field when Darnley was 
murdered ; but on the apprehension of the Earl 
of 'Morton he had found it advisable to fly to 
England. He then became an agent in the 
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affairs of Mary, AAffiom he betrayed to the Eng- 
lish govei'nment; and haAuug thus learned to 
value his services, Elizabeth interceded for his 
return, in the hope that he Avoidd be equally use- 
ful in Scotland in counteracting the designs of 
Mary’s adherents. It might have been thought 
that such a man, who had been present at the 
murder of the king’s father, and who, according 
to the testimony of his servant on the scaffold, 
had fled from the spot coA’ered with the earth 
and dust of the explosion, coidd have found few 
intercessors Avith James, or that their interces- 
sions would be regarded. But James graciously 
received the letter which Elizabeth had written 
in his behalf; and through the influence of 
Randolph and the Douglases a mock trial Avas 
got up, in which he Avas acquitted without diffi- 
culty, restoi’ed to his I'ank and estates, and ad- 
mitted into the king’s favour and confidence.’’ 

During these important political negotiations 
the wtm against Prelacy had been going on with 
unabated keenness, the clergy assailing the in- 
stitution and James defending it Avith all his 
controA’-ersial ardour. On one of these occasions, 
when Mr. Walter Balcanquhal, preaching be- 
fore the king in the chm-ch of St. Gile.s, in- 
veighed “against the order of bishops and the 
changes introduced into the church, James 
.started from his seat in the front of the gallery 
and rebuked the minister in the presence of the 
congregation, declaxiug he could prove that 
there ought to be bishops aud spiritual magis- 
trates invested with authority over the minis- 
try, aud that hli-. Walter Avas uudutiful in con- 
demning that which he (James) had done in 
parliament.® For the settlement, however, of 
these sxibjects of contention the conference 
which the king had promised was held on the 
l7th of February (1586), the meeting being 
compotsed of ministers aud members of the royal 
council. By the articles of agreement which 
were afterwards to be submitted to the General 
Assembly for ratification, the name of bishop 
was allowed Avdiile the office itself aauis subjected 
to strict limitations. He was to be presented 
by the king but admitted by the Genei’al As- 
sembly. He was to be appointed to a particular 
church, where he avxis to make his residence and 
serve the cure as a minister, but even there his 
admission Avas to he by the call of the people. 
A presbytery or senate Avas to be chosen for 
Mm in his diocese by the General Assembly, 
and by himself he was to do nothing beyond 
what was alloAved to any minister or moderator; 
and if he gaA^e occasion of slander in life or doc- 
trine he should be ansAverable to the General 
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Assembly, who might bring him to trial and de- 
pose him. These were the principal restrictions 
imposed upon the office of bishop. The right of 
the church to hold General and Synodal Assem- 
blies was also recognized.^ This restoration of 
the right of holding synods, which had been 
discontinued during two years, was by none 
received more gladly than by the synod of Fife. 
St. Andrews was the strongliold of Episcopacy, 
and it was there that the warfare was to be 
waged in its most decisive form. The meeting, 
which was mimerous, wjis to be opened by a 
sermon by h£i-. James Melvil, professor of 
theology; and near to him, “ with great ponti- 
ficality and big countenance,” sat Patrick Adam- 
son, the archbishop. He liad boasted that he 
was in liis own city, that lie had the king’s 
favour, and needed to fear no man ; but before 
the sermon ended he found his calculations 
overthrown. It was chielly a history of the 
original purity of the kirk until it was cor- 
rupted witliin these two or three years by 
episcopal innovations ; and coming to the prac- 
tical apiilication of his discourse, Melvil directed 
it personally to the archbishop, whose whole his- 
tory and proceedings against the church, from 
the very commencement of these innovations, 
he described with terrible circumstantiality. 
The poor prelate, trembling in every joint, rose 
to reply, hut it was with lame and inipoteut 
arguments and with threats of the king’s ven- 
geance for this breach of the laws of parliament; 
upon whicli Melvil denied that he h.ad preached 
offensive doctiune against the king and his laws, 
as the bishop had alleged. He therefore re- 
quested that the brethren present would make 
trial of his discourse, and hear -witness in his 
behalf if they found him guiltless, because it 
was to be feared, he added, that Mr. Adam.son, 
according to his wont, would not cease to calum- 
niate him before the king and council. The 
synod accepted the appeal and afterwards sent 
warning to the archbishop to appear and justify 
his charges; but to this summons he returned 
the proud answer that they were a factious con- 
vention; that they were no judges to him, but 
he to them. The sermon of Melvil being exa- 
mined and approved of by the synod, new 
charges were brought against the archbishop 
by several of the brethren, and he was required 
to appear and answer them on pain of excom- 
munication for his contumacy; but although 
summoned once and again, he still stood upon 
his episcopal superiority and refused their cita- 
tions. By the principles of the church as then 
constituted he had thus rebelled against an 
authority which he was hound to obey; but, 
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reluctant to proceed to tiie final sentence with- 
out giving him a final opportunity of recanta- 
tion and submission, a deputation was sent to 
remonstrate with him and warn him of the con- 
sequences of his rebellion. ’’Hie several heads 
which he was required to answer involved not 
only his contempt of the authority of tlie synod 
and his assumption of autichristiaii and B'apal 
authoi-ity over it, but his transgression of tlie 
decree of the General Assembly in 1583, by 
which he had been susjicnded from the clerical 
office, and his labours since that period by every 
means to overthrow the whole order of the gov- 
ernment of the chui'ch. 

The tide that had set in against him was too 
strong to be re.sisted, and Adamson found him- 
self obliged to appear and an.swer in person. 
It is impossible at this juncture not to admire 
the boldness of the man, and the dexterity with 
which he parried or eluded the charges which 
were sirfficient for his condemnation. He com- 
menced by protesting tliat in answering this 
assembly he did not recognize its Lawfulness 
any further than the king and its ministers 
had agreed between them; and having tims 
furnished himself with more than one outlet for 
retreat, he boldly took up, one by one, the heads^ 
of the accusation against him. But though his 
replies led through a maze of theological con- 
trovei'sy and debate his cause was the worse 
one, while in that synod there were members 
who were as able and practised dialecticians as- 
himself. His reasons were declared unsatisfac- 
tory, while his contumacy and rebellion against 
the authority of the church, instead of being 
subdued, had only been expressed in a more 
daring character and form. It was therefore 
resolved that the suspended doom of excom- 
munication should fall upon him, which was 
forthwith jmt in execution; all and every one of 
the faithM were commanded to hold the arch- 
bishop as a heathen man and a publican ; and 
this sentence of excommunication was ordered 
to be intimated in all the churches, that none 
might pretend ignorance. 

Being thus committed to open and understood 
warfare the bishop commenced reprisals in a 
day or two after; but it was in such a fashion 
that the dignity of Episcopacy was not likely to 
be advanced by bis championship. He drew up 
a counter'-sentence of excommunication against 
Andrew and Jame.s Melvil, and several membei-s 
of the synod ; hut this he sent for public pro- 
clamation by a stripling, accompanied by one or 
two jackmen. The sentence was read from the 
reader’s desk ; hut it affected the cougregation 
as little as if it had denounced the stoue.s of the 
building. He sent a messenger with his com- 
plaint of the proceeding of the synod to the 
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king, and with a fovinal appeal at great length 
to his majesty, the three estates, and the privy- 
coaneil. He was also resolved to brave the sen- 
tence of the synod by preaching on the follow- 
ing Sunday; but when the time arrived that he 
shoidd go to the pulpit a rumour was carx’ied 
to him that several gentlemen and citizens as- 
sembled in the New College Church only waited 
his coming to drag him out of the pulpit and 
hang him. Afraid at this he called his jackmen 
and friends around him, and still afraid to ven- 
ture into the church he took refuge in the steeple, 
where he cowered and trembled at the sound of 
every step. The report that had chased him 
thither was ixerhaps only a Joke; but the examples 
of Beaton and Hamilton may have made him 
tmeertaiu how far such jokes might be carried. 
His friends ascended his airy citadel, from which 
they had to drag him by force, and thus borne 
along, half-carried, half-supported, he was taken 
down the High Street towards his own castle. 
•On the way an alarmed hare started up and ran 
before them, at wliicb the crowd raised their 
halloo and gave chase, declaring that it was the 
bishop’s witch ; for Adamson, among his other 
faults, was branded as a consnlter of witches. 
^"The bishop’s fear,” adds Calderwood, “pro- 
ceeded of a false alarm; for some gentlemen and 
other good jxeople in the town convened in the 
New College to hear Mr. Andrew Melvil teach, 
because they made conscience to hear one both 
suspended from his ministry and excommuni- 
cated.i 

The appeal which Adamson had made to the 
king occasioned his majesty no small perplexity; 
it was a daring blow aimed at Episcopacy, of 
whicb resistance might only provoke a repeti- 
tion ; and to urge the matter too far at present 
might rally the bulk of the nation around the 
anti-episcopal ministei’s, whom it was his chief 
•object to suppress. The period for holding the 
General Assembly was also approaching, when 
some compromise might be effected that would 
quiet matters for the present and enable him 
to mature his plans for the subjugation of the 
church, whose jealousy had been so signally 
a-wakened. The assembly met on the 10th of 
May ; and the subject being introduced a pro- 
posal of a middle course w\as presented, by which 
the publicity of a formal trial was avoided. The 
texins of the proposal were ; 1 .That the archbishop 
•should disclaim all supremacy over imstors and 
ministers ; and if he had not so done, that he 
should confess it was an error, and against his 
conscience and knowledge. 2. That if, in the 
synod he had claimed to be judge over it, he had 
therein erred, for -which he craved forgiveness 


and promised better behaviour in time to come. 
3. That he will claim no further than he justly 
may by tbe word of God; and be as far as he 
can, in all time to come, a bishop such as is 
described by St, Paul, and submit his life and 
docti-ine to the judgment and censure of the 
Genei-al Assembly. If to this he would consent, 
the assembly, without condemning the trial of 
the synod, would hold him as if the sentence 
had not been pronounced, and would replace him 
in oflBce so far as they might by the word of God 
and acts of the kirk. To these conditions Adam- 
son siibscrihed, and was accoi’dingly absolved 
by tbe General Assembly. But such middle 
courses, so seldom availing in secular matters, 
are still less so in the subject of religion, and the 
present compromise wfis neither satisfactory to 
the Episcopalians nor the .stricter part of the 
Presbyteinans. Speaking the sentiments of his 
own party Ax*chbishop Spottiswood thus remarks 
on it; “What should have moved the king to 
hearken to a mediation so prejudicial both to his 
own authority and the episcopal jurisdiction 
which he laboured to establish, cannot -well be 
conjectured; except we will think, that by yield- 
ing to tbe church’s advice in this particular, he 
hoped to win them in the end to those things 
which served for his peace and their own quiet- 
ness; or, which I rather believe, that he did only 
temporize, not seeing another way how to come 
by his ends, and was content to keep them in 
any tolerable terms till he should find himself 
of power sufficient to redress these confusions.”^ 
On the other hand, Mr. Andrew Hunter, minis- 
ter of Carnbie, by whom the doom of the synod 
had been executed, delivered a protest to the 
assembly against their decision, declaring before 
God, his angels, and saints, that he could not 
assent to the act of absolving Adamson from the 
sentence of excommunication, as the archbishop 
had given no token of repentance, nor had even 
sought to be absolved, and that because the pro- 
cess against him had neither been examined nor 
publicly read ; and in this protest Hunter was 
joined by Thomas Buchanan and Andre w Melvil. 

The commission appointed partly by the king 
and partly by tbe clergy for the settlement of 
the affairs of the church had ixow finished their 
important task. The following were the articles 
of agTeement to which the king assented, some 
of them being qualified by restrictions from his 
own pen. A General Assembly' was to be held 
once every year or oftener, pro re nata. Each 
synod was to have the management of the eccle- 
siastical affaii’s of its own province, in which it 
was to rectify whatever was amiss, or tlmt could 
not be settled by the presbyteries. They wei'e 
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to have power for just causes to depose any 
clergyman within their own province ; but here 
the king made an exception in favour of bishops 
and church commissioners. They were also to 
have the full, control of all the elderships and 
presbyteries within their bounds. The power 
and office of presbyteries was to keep the churches 
within their bounds in good order, to inquire 
after evil persons that they might be reclaimed, 
and to see that the gospel was preached without 
corruption, the sacraments duly administered, 
discipline impartially exercised, and the propei'ty 
of the church faithfully distributed. They were 
also to see that the acts of general and provin- 
cial assemblies were carried into execution. 
Presbyteries had also power to make enact- 
ments for the maintenance of decent order in 
churches, provided they were not opposed to 
the acts of superior judicatories, and that they 
were notified to the provincial synods; and under 
these restrictions tliey might also positively 
abolish whatever oflended against good order. 
By their authority they could excommunicate 
the obstinate— to wdiich the king added, formal 
process being led, and due intervals of time 
allowed. The faults which the presbyteries 
were to visit with censure, w’ere heresy, erroi', 
Papistry, idolatry, witchcraft, consulting with, 
witclies and charmers, contempt of preaching 
in not resorting to it, continuance in blasphemy 
against God and swearing, blasphemy against 
divine truth, perjury, incest, adultery, fornica- 
tion, drunkenness, Sabbath-breaking, tSic. De- 
scending to congregations and their kirk sessions, 
these were to have power within themselves to 
judge their own ecclesiastical affairs, bringing 
such as w^ere weighty and more difficult to the | 
presbytery, to which, also, the session had the I 
right of appeal. ' | 

But the great diflieulty was the question, ' 
How and by whom shall the bishojjs he tried '? 
The very name was displeasing to the feelings 
of presbyterian parity, while the superiority 
claimed by the office was regarded by the zeal- 
ous in Scotland as the master-iniquity and pre- 
dominant hci-esy of the age. To reduce this 
power the General Assembly demanded that 
bishops, as they were nothing more than pi’es- 
byters, should be subject to the trial of presby- 
teries and synods like other ordinary clergymen; 
hut this acknowledgment, which to James would 
have been equal to his resignation of the crown 
itself, he could not for a moment tolerate. After 
much controversy that threatened to bring the 
sittings of the assembly to an abrupt conclusion, 
the following medium was proposed by the king’s 
commissioners, and reluctantly accepted by the 
clergy, viz. that in the trial of bishops or com- 
missioners for any slander in life or conversa- 
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tion, the process should be conducted by some 
grave and wise brethren delegated from every 
pi'ovinee, but that the final decision and sentence 
should belong only to the General Assembly. 
It was also agreed, that wherever bishops or 
commissioners resided, they should preside as 
moderators in the meetings of pi’esbyteries and 
synods, the Synod of Fife only excepted, where 
Mr. Eobert Wilkie, the moderator, was to con- 
tinue in office till the next assembly of the pro- 
vince. 

As these concessions on the part of the church 
might be regarded in the light of a toleration of 
Episcopacy they were anything I'ather than a 
ready or spontaneous surrender ; they wei’e ex- 
torted by the utmost pressure of the royal power, 
hacked by all the resources of political finesse 
and manoeuvring. To establish his favourite 
scheme it was necessary that the king should 
have his prelate absolved from the sentence of 
the church; and tlie royal commissioners, know- 
ing lus majesty’s wish, left no means untried to 
obtain its gratification. Tliey therefore repre- 
sented to the moderator of the assembly and his 
assistants, tliat unless the bishop was replaced 
and his sentence anuulled, no liberty whatever 
should be granted to the church; and when this 
menace failed to produce its effect they sent for 
tlie commissioners of each .synod and threatened 
them with the same consequences. In this way 
the more simple portion of the church, con- 
stituting as too often happens a majority, were 
di'iven into the measure, while a great number 
of the better part dissented. Of these dissen- 
tients Calderwood has given us the names of 
thirteen of the most eminent ministers of the 
church. When the votes were to be taken for 
Adamson’s absolution the whole Synod of Fife 
was removed, and many of the commissioners 
were absent; and when the compromise was 
offered by Secretary Maitland to the assembly 
he declared, that uuless it was accepted the 
whole discipline of the church would be thrown 
aside, the stipends of the miuister.s stopjied, and 
the bishop aulhorized to ]jruach in Edinburgh 
let whoever might oppose it. The subsequent 
jjrocecdings of J ames evinced how much might 
be erected on so narrow a foundatiou, and how 
carefully eveiy .step of such a yielding, howe\"er 
trivial in itself, required to be conte.stetl and 
opposed.^ 

After the assembly had been dissolved the 
first proceeding of the king was to remove 
Andrew Melvil, the opponent whom he most 
dreaded, from the arena of this episcopal con- 
troversy; and for tiii.s a iiretext was afforded 
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by the General Assembly itself iu one of its 
articles entreating his majesty to take order 
with the J esnits who now haunted the northern 
districts and perverted the people from their 
faith and allegiance. To counteract the wiles 
of such dangerous enemies it was necessary that 
they should he matched in argument; and either 
converted or reduced to silence — and who so fit 
for such a warfare as the learned, eloquent, in- 
defatigable Andrew Melvil ? But, besides this, 
it was announced in the act of council, by which 
Melvil was removed, that the dissension between 
him and the archbishop was prejudicial to the 
interests of the University of St. Andrews and 
the instruction of its students, and that Jesuit- 
ism itself was increasing and flourishing in the 
country mainly through their contentions. As 
a punishment, thei'efore, as well as a promotion, 
Melvil was to confine himself to Angus, Mearns, 
Perth, and other places in the north where 
these Jesuits chiefly haunted, and work against 
them, while the archbishop was to take his 
place in the New College and discharge the 
other’s duties as pi'ofessor of theology, besides 
that of pi’eaching to his particular congregation, 
which he was bound to do by the late arrange- | 
nients. This arrangement, however, did not 
long continue; the university, deprived of its 
best scholar and most efficient teacher, sent a ' 
deputation to the king from each of the colleges, 
petitioning that Melvil should be recalled ; and 
the king, finding that he could not refuse with- 
out injuring his jJopularity with the learned of 
the realm, at last reluctantly granted their re- 
quest.^ 

While these theological contests had been 
going on there was no abatement of those feuds 
and quarrels which characteiized the civil his- 
tory of the period ; and in those parts of the 
country especially where the influence of the 
Eeformation was as yet little felt, they continued 
to rage with all their sanguinary vindictiveness. 
This was especially the case between the power- 
ful Border claus of the Maxwells and the John- 
stons. The chief of the latter being dead, Lord 
Maxwell, or as he was now designated Earl of 
Morton, used the opportunity of venting his 
feudal hatred by encouraging hands of robbers 
upon his territories and letting them loose upon 
the Johnstons, to kill, waste, and destroy, a com- 
mission which they were not slack in executing, 
until the privy-council imposed a year’s truce 
upon the parties and appointed the Earl of Angus 
lieutenant of the West Borders."-^ In Ayrshire, 
where there was a quarrel between the Earls 
of Eglintou and Glencairu, the last-mentioned 
nobleman induced three persons of the name of 
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Cunningham to assassinate his rival, promising 
to protect them from the consequences of the 
deed. This was the more atrocious, as Hugh 
Montgomery, Earl of Eglinton, was a young 
nobleman highly endeared to the people by his 
amiable qualities; and it was chiefly on account 
of this populax’ity that the other hated him and 
sought his death. He was set upon by the 
assassins and murdered while on a journey to 
Stirling, and his death was lamented as a public 
calamity. After the deed Glencairu disclaimed 
his part in it and refused his protection to the 
actors ; but this did not terminate the quarrel, 
which was renewed with double violence, or 
avert the just retribution that was afterwards 
dealt to him by a brother of the deceased.^ 

But a feud of a still more ferocious character, 
which occurred at this time in the Western 
Islands, was that between M‘Neil, the chief of 
Kintyre, and MHean, the chief of Islay. They 
were brothem-in-law, but this I’elatioiiship, and 
the fact that M‘Leau having been educated on 
the mainland was the more accomplished and 
popuhu- of the two, only deepened the hatred 
of M'Neil. To effect his treacherous purpose, 
the latter paid a friendly visit to the other, 
although hitherto they had not been wont to 
meet without mutual precaution; and after a 
stay of several days he invited MHean to return 
the visit, that the woi’ld might see they were 
good fiiends, and offering to leave his eldest son 
and a brother as pledges of his sincerity. The 
chief of Islay Avas thrown off’ his guard by this 
seeming frankness, accepted the invitation with- 
out requiriug the hostages, and takmg with him 
only foify-five attendants passed over in island 
state to Kintyre, and was welcomed with a day 
of feasting and reveh'y. But at midnight the 
house in which he and his followers slept was 
silently beset by a whole brigade of armed 
M'Neils, and their chief, knocking at the door, 
invited him to come out and drink. The other 
answered he had drank too much already, and 
that it was time to go to sleep, but was im- 
periously answered by his hi‘other-in-law, “It 
is my will that you arise and come forth!” 
Fearing that he was entrapped, he hastily arose; 
and a little child, a son of M‘Neil, being in 
bed with him, he took the boy in his arms, and 
placed him on bis left shoulder in the manner 
of a target, while his attendants opened the door. 
M'Neil russhed into the apartment with his 
sword drawn. “Do you mean to break faith 
with me?” cried M‘Lean, when he saw his 
brother thus enter, and his clan di’awu up at 
the door. “ No faith I break,” said the other; 
j “ I gave you none ; and you must now account 
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to me for the wrongs I have received at the 
hands of you and your friends.” Still the 
nitiiau dared not strike, as his cliild was in the 
way, and imploring that none should hint his 
uncle. On a promise that if he surrendered his 
life should he sj^ared, hl'Leau and his followers 
threw down their Aveapons, and were led away; 
but as two of his party still refused to submit, 
the building was set on fire and they perished in 
tlie flames. M'Neil then caused the whole party 
to be beheaded in his own .sight, some on the 
following morning and the others on successive 
days afterwards, as if he would prolong the feast 
of . vengeance to the last; and M'Lean himself 
would have .shared the same fate, hut that his 
enemy, w-ho had broken his leg by a fall from 
his horse, delayed the execution till his recovery. 
In tlie meantime a report of this atrocity reached 
the Earl of Ai-gyle, wdio conveyed it to the king, 
and a royal herald was sent commanding M'Neil 
to deliver his captive over to the earl ; but the 
eavage delayed compliance until be bad extorted 
from the other the most unreasonable conditions 
for his liberty. It was not to be expected that 
terras so obtained would he fulflUed: on the 
contrary, after a few months of silent prepara- 
tion, M'Lean returned to Kintyre in a condition 
to take vengeance, and this he exacted with such 
indiscriminate ferocity, that men, women, and 
children, even beasts and cattle, were swept 


away and annihilated in a torrent of fire and 
sword. The invasion Avas so sudden ami unex- 
pected that M'Neil Avas merrily feasting in 
Ids encampment among his clansuitoi Avhile his 
poor vassals -weve thus vi.sitod, and lie Avould 
himself have been taken prisoner had lie not 
thi-oAvn himself upon a horse and tied to one of 
his strong castles in the neighbourhood. 

The little interest with which such events 
wore regarded, and the difficulty of adrnini.sior- 
ing justice in such remote and uncivilized locali- 
ties, was illusirated by the result. It Avas not 
until 1591 that government interposed to arrest 
the rpiaiTcl of these Avild islanders, Avliile the 
interposition Avas almost as deceitful and con- 
temptible as the events that had summoned it 
into action. The contending chiefs had to be 
allured from their distant homes and strong 
defenoe.s to Edinburgh, iiiidoi' royal assurance? 
that they might freely pass and re^iass unhurt 
and unmolested in their bodies and goods ; but 
on arriving in the capital they were seized and 
committed prisoners to the castle. Even then, 
also, instead of being bi'ought to jmblic trial for 
crimes that were so Avortliy of death, they were 
alloAved to compound for their liberty, and on 
payment of a mulct that could add but little to 
the public treasury, they Avere allowed to go 
hack to the islands to fight out their feud, and 
perpetrate new atrocities.’' 


OHAPTEE X. 

REIGN OF JAMES VI. -CLOSING SCENES OP QUEEN MARY'S LIFE (1586). 

Comlition of Mary’s imprisonment — Changes of place and keepers — Her hopes of freedom through the offices 
of her son — Her resentment at his indifference — Plots formed to deliver her hy as.sassinating Queen Eliza- 
beth— Offers to that effect by Savage and Ballard— Their purpoisc adopted by Babington — His plan and 
proceedings— The plot watched — Design of Maiy’s enemies to im'olve her in the plot — Agent omployeil for 
the purpose — Correspondence opened between Maiy and Babington — Their letters opened and copied — 
Plan detailed by Mary for her escape — Babington and the conspirators arrested — Arrest of Mary — Her 
cabinets broken open and her papers seized — Confession and execution of the conspirators— Evidence col- 
lected against Mmy — Decision to try her as an accomplice in the Babington conspiracy — Her indignant 
refusal to abide a trial— Her refusal overcome— Commencement of the trial at Fotheringay Castle— Her 
prote.st against the right of the judges to try her — Evidence produced against her — Tier protests against 
the validity of the evidence — Her denials of complicity iu the design of assassinating Elizabeth— Lord 
Burleigh replie.s — Mary’,s answers to Burleigh — Difficulty of criminating her— She accuses Walsingham of 
procuring forged eridouce— His denial of the charge — Second day of trial — Mary acknowledges her share 
in the conspiracy to effect her own liberation^ — Denies .all shai'o in the design against Elizabeth life — Her 
ineffectual appeals for a fair trial, and an advocate to plead her cause— The trial adjourned to We.st- 
miuster, and Mary left at Fotheringay— She is pronounced guilty and sentenced to die— The .sentence 
ratilied by parliament — Their urgency for its execution— Elizabeth’s perplexity — Notice of the sentence 
officially announced to Mary — Her expressions of resignation — Rude conduct of Paulet her jailer towards 
her — Mary's last request to Elizabeth— Her letter unanswered. 


Amidst tlie busy intrigues and shifting changes 
both in England and Scotland by which the pre- 
sent period was characterized, no one had been 


so great a .sufferer as the unfortunate Ma,ry 


1 History of Kmy James the Sixth, pp. 217-22, ‘3; Spottis- 
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Stuart. Every attempt for her liberation had 
failed ; e^'eiy design for her restoration had 
been defeated; Avhile each successive failure 
only increased the closeness of her impiison- 
ment and the severity of her treatment. After 
having resided nearly fifteen yeai’s under the 
custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury, who, though 
a watchful, was a kind, and courteous jailer, she 
had been transferred to that of Sir Ralph Sadler 
.and Somers, by whom her scanty range had 
been further abridged ; and Tutbury Castle, her 
new residence, was so ruinous and unhealthy 
that she Avas almost crippled Avith rheumatism, 
AA>-hiIe the use of her iiorses was denied her.^ 
But as if her treatment from Somers and vSadler 
had been still too gentle, they Avere in 1585 
superseded in their office hy Sir Amias Paulet, 
a stern Puritan, Avhose hatred of Popery alloAved 
little sympathy for such a stay of the false creed 
as the Queen of Scots. It is probable that he 
had been chosen for such a peculiar task from 
his Avell-knoAAm character; for while he was too | 
severe to lose sight of his prisoner, he aa'us too 
honourable to be bribed to set her free. Under 
the charge of thi.s rigid custodier Mary was not 
allowed to walk out except in his company, and 
with an escort of eighteen Avell-armed atten- 
dants ; and she was not eA'en permitted to in- 
dulge her charitable disposition by sending alms ! 
to the poor people in the neighbourhood, lest the 
dole should be made the znedium of a treason- 
able correspondence.^ And perilous indeed to 
the queen heivself Avould have been any armed 
and violent attempt of her friends for her de- 
liverance. In consequence of a false report that 
she had attempted to e.scaj)e, Paulet sent this 
terrible assurance in a letter to Lord Burleigh; 

Mary cannot escape Avithout great negligence 
on my part. If I sliould be Auolently attacked, I 
Avill be so assured, by the grace of God, that she 
shall die before me."'* At the end of the same 
year her place of impri.soument Avms changed 
from Tutbury Castle to Chartley, in Stafford- 
shire; but there, although .she enjoyed more 
ample accommodation, it was under the same 
strict Avatchfulue.ss, and Avith Sir Amias for her 
keeper. 

AVhile the many attempts for her deliverance 
had failed, and only increased the strictness of 
her captivity, Mary had never ceased to look 
anxiously towards her sou. The Kings of France 
and Spain, the house of Guise, and even the 
pontitb Avere but distant and uncertain aids. 
All their devices in her behalf had failed, and 
their political interests might at any time es- 
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trange them from her cause. But she had 
continued to belieim that Jame.s could not be 
insensible to a mother’s appeals, and that Avhen 
he had attained the power be Avouid also evince 
his sympathy in her behalf. lie only needed, 
she thought, to ally himself to her party, still 
numerous and formidable in Scotland, tu obtain 
the Amice of the country for her i-estoratiou, and 
this being won, the assent of Eii;iabeth could 
no longer be withheld. Hence her early over- 
tures that she should be associated Avith liiin in 
the government. Hence, as his difficulties con- 
tinued to increa,se, slie had made tlie propo,sal 
known under the name of “The Association," 
by which James was to continue king, Avhile 
she was to be allowed to enjoy a free re.siclence 
either in Scotland or England, Avith an allow- 
ance suitable to her rank. But the conspiracies 
of Throckmorton and Pai'ry, the last of wliicli 
contemplated the assassination of the Queen of 
England as well as the deliverance of Mary, had 
so incensed Elizabeth as to confirm her deter- 
mination to keep her prisoner in perpetual cap- 
tivity; while James himself not only rejected 
the “ Association,” but was entering into such 
a clo,se alliance Avith England as would frustrate 
eA'ery further attempt for her deliverance. Thus 
doomed to perpetual captivity, and that by the 
voice of her own son, the indignation of a proud 
and justly offended mother broke forth in ter- 
rible language. “ I will disown him,” she said, 
“ and will give him my curse, disinheriting him 
not only of all he now holds, but of all to which 
he may lay claim, through me, elsewhere.” She 
wished that the Scots Avould treat him as they 
had treated her, and that foimigners would in- 
vade his dominions, which she would Avillingly 
transfer to them. This she contemplated as the 
consummation of her revenge; and slie added, 
“I will not doubt that in Christendom I shall be 
able to find plentj' of heirs, wdth nails strong 
enough to hold Avhat I Avill put into their hands ; 
and afterwards they may do with my body Avbat 
they wish ; the shortest road will be the most 
agreeable to me.”'*’ 

While Mary was in this resentful mood and 
daily becoming more hopeless of freedom, she 
was involved in the last of those many plots 
which, promising more than the others to set her 
free, was only to terminate in her destruction. 
Hitherto the favourite design of the Catholics 
for the enfranchisement of the Queen of Scots 
and the restoration of Popery in Britain had 
I rested upon an expedition in which the question 
was to be tried by fair and oiaeu Avarfare; but 
such was the resolution, sagacity, and good for- 
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time of Elizabetli that all tliese plans had been 
crossed and frusti’ated before they could be 
brought to action. It was now felt that an in- 
vasion of England could not be successful unless 
it “was preceded by the death of the queen; and 
this important part of the enterprise was under- 
taken by John Savage, an English Catholic who 
had served as an officer of the Spanish armyunder 
the Duke of Parma. To this dark deed he was 
instigated at Rheims by certain seminary priests, 
who I’epreseiited to him how acceptable it would 
be in the sight of heaven to strike down a 
heretical princess excommunicated by the pope, 
and how useful to his country to remove the 
enslaver of its religion. He was persuaded by 
their arguments, and the only question that 
remained 'was the mode of Elizabeth’s assassi- 
nation. It was settled that he should either 
stab her with a dagger or shoot her with a 
pistol while she was walking through a gallery 
to her chapel, or when she was taking the air 
in her garden accompanied only by her women. 
This design being revealed to Thomas Morgan, 
Mary’s agent on the Continent, and Charles 
Paget, one of her banished English adherents, 
Savage repau-ed to England to lie in wait for a 
favourable opportunity. But this was not the 
only danger with which the life of Elizabeth 
was menaced. A restless intiuguer and priest 
named John Ballard, having repaired to France 
in the season of Lent, in 1586, held a conference 
with Paget, Morgan, and the Spanish ambas- 
sadoi’, Mendoza, respecting the invasion of Eng- 
land and the deliverance of Mary; and being in- 
formed by them of the hopeful design of Savage, 
he hurried back to London in May for the pur- 
pose of following up the attempt by restoring 
the Queeu of Scots to liberty, and preparing the 
■way for the invasion that should place her upon 
the English throne.^ 

The first person to whom Ballard, now dis- 
guised as a soldier and bearing the name of 
Captain Fortescue, applied was Anthony Bab- 
ington, a young gentleman of large fortune and 
ancient family in Dei-bysbire wffio was zealously 
devoted to the Scottish queen, and whose inter- 
ests he had sought to promote with chivalrous 
enthusiasm. For this purpose he had occupied 
for two years the dangerous office of interme- 
diate agent in the correspondence between Mary 
and the Archbishop of Grlasgow, Paget, and Mor- 
gan, until the transference of the queen from the 
custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury to that of 
Paulet made his services in that way no longer 
possible. It was at a period of despondency, 
when he was becoming hopeless of the cause of 
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the royal captive, that Ballard visited him and 
rekindled his ardour. The only difficulty which 
Babington saw in the project of invading Eng- 
land was from Elizabeth’s talents and popu- 
larity, but when the purpose of the queen’s 
assassination wms revealed to him he was san- 
guine in his hopes of success. He not only 
approved of the design, but resolved to make 
sure of the death of Elizabeth ; and represent- 
ing that the deed was too important to be con- 
fided to a single band, be proposed to add to 
Savage five of bis own friends in whom he 
could confide. He also suggested the fittest 
havens in which foreign troops could be landed, 
calculated tbe numbers of Engbsh by whom 
they might be joined, and pointed out tbe 
best means by which Mary might be libex’ated 
from Chartley. As his acquaintance among the 
Catholic gentlemen of his own party was ex- 
tensive he drew several into the conspiracy, 
and they held frequent -meetings at St. Giles, 
then in the neighbourhood of London, and some- 
times even in London itself, to mature their 
plans for the enterprise. But while their atten- 
tion w'as confined to the invasion, Babington 
pui'posely kept them in ignorance of the darker 
part of the conspiracy which was connected 
with the assassination of Elizabeth,^ 

But let these dark contrivers plot as cun- 
ningly and meet as secretly as they might, all 
their puz’poses were known to Walsingham and 
all their proceedings reported. Among them 
■were his agents, whose characters were appa- 
rently beyond suspicion and whose interest it 
was to ripen the plot in its most culpable form 
in compliance with the wishes of their employer; 
and as he w^as anxious for the destruction of the 
Queen of Scots by legal means, nothing was 
better fitted to effect such a purpose than mak- 
ing her an accomplice in this Babington con- 
spiracy. Accordingly Mary in the first instance 
was to be brought into communication with the 
conspirators; and this was effected by Gilbert 
Gifford, one of Walsingham’s tools. And for 
such base woi'k none could be better qualified 
than Gifford. He was a young man, and there- 
foi'e the less liable to be suspected of double- 
dealing and treachery. His family were the 
victims of Protestant persecution, and his father 
was now a prisoner in the Tower for his adher- 
ence to the Catholic faith. He was besides a 
seminary priest, a member of that order ready to 
undergo any amount of danger and martyrdorii 
in the gi’eat work of oveitlirowing the Pi’otos- 
tant heresy and bringing England back to Rome.'' 
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And who could judge tliat a. .'selfish, unscrupu- 
lous traitor and betrayer was concealed under 
such an exterior! But GitFord, while he pro- 
fessed his devotedness to the death in the cause 
of Mary and the holiest enthusiasm for the 
welfare of the ehurch, and had wound himself 
into the confidence of Mary’s agents and sup- 
porters, had been all the time revealing every 
step of their progress to Walsingham, and was 
now ready to consummate the destruction of 
the Queen of Scots by involving her in the 
consjjiracy. 

His first proceeding was to apply to Chateau- 
neuf, the French ambassador, for a letter to the 
royal prisoner at Chartley; but the Frenchman, 
who was a wai,’y diplomatist, gave him one of 
little importance, although written in cipher, 
as if it had been of the. highest consequence. 
But Gifford could make the most of so trivial 
an introduction ; and he soon returned with an 
answer from Mary appointing a new cipher for 
their correspondence, and begging Chateauneuf 
to j^lace the utmo.st confidence in this new inter- 
mediaiy, w^ho should henceforth be the bearer of 
her missives to her adherents in England and 
her friends upon the Continent. The correspon- 
dence, thus opened, was managed by the agent 
with a craft that deceived both those within 
and without the prison-house. His father’s 
dwelling was in the neighbourhood of Chartley, 
so tliat his frequent visits to the district wmre 
unsuspected. Still further to prevent suspicion 
he held no personal interview with Mary her- 
self, hut forwarded his despatches and received 
hers in return by a brew’^er whom he bribed, 
and who supifiied the queen’s household with 
beer. The letters wdiich he sent to her were 
conveyed in a little wooden box concealed in 
the beer-barrel that contained the weekly sup- 
ply of the household, while the answers were 
returned in the same manner when the empty 
cask was taken away by the brewer, who was 
indicated in the correspondence by the title of 
“ the honest man.”^ In this way a volnminoiis 
interchange of correspondence was kept up be- 
tween Mary and her adherents through the 
closely- watched walls of Chartley Castle and 
the fifty armed sentinels who guarded it, while 
the safety that had constantly accompanied the 
plan made the writers more free in their com- 
munications. But every letter, whether sent or 
returned, passed through the hands of Walsing- 
harn before it reached its destination; and of 
each a copy was taken, to he produced as a 
testimony when the whole had amounted to a 
cajiital crime. And for this vile secret service 
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he had two agents in his employ wlio were as 
able and cunning as they were remor.-:ele.ss and 
tinscrupulous. One was Thoma.? Phelipjjs, who 
could find the key to the most complex and 
difficult cipher, and w-ho, if need were, could 
forge letters or parts of letters to make the 
criminality of a plot complete. The other w'as 
a person of the name of Gregory, who was so 
dexterous in breaking open and repairing a seal 
that no flaw or crack in the vrax could be ilis- 
covered. By these means Walsingham was more 
conversant with the whole details of the Bal)ing- 
ton conspiracy than even Bahiugtou liimself.- 
Until the middle of this year (lasC)), although 
there had been much in the coi'resjjondence of 
Mary to irritate Elizabeth ami her ministers, 
there had been nothing that could positively 
criminate her. She had rejoiced in the hopes 
of a revolution in Scotland, even though her 
undutiful son should be deposed in it, as the 
best means of forwarding the restoration of 
Popery by bringing Scotland and England into 
hostile collision; and she had expressed her 
approbation of the design of an invasion from 
Spain as the mo,st eftectual means of freeing 
her from captivity. But as yet she had held no 
communication with Ballard or Babington, and 
no certain proof could be extracted from her 
letters that she approved of the design of Eliza- 
beth’s assassination, or was even cognizant of 
such a purpose. But at the close of April, and 
in an evil hour for her safety, W'hich was still 
uncompromised, she wns induced to reuewr her 
connection wfith Babington, wdiorn she had for- 
merly employed in her coiTespondence with her 
friends upon the Continent, and wdio at this 
time had returned to England full of his design 
both of revolution and regicide. With him she 
opened a fresh communication, with Gifford for 
their mutual agent; wdiile Walsingham, to wdiom 
all their letters were conveyed, watched its pro- 
gress in a flutter of expectation. According to 
the copies of the letters wdiich w^ere produced 
upon her trial she was made aware of the de- 
signs against the life of Elizabeth, and had not 
only kept the secret hut expressed no disap- 
proval of the deed. After revealing to her the 
plan for her deliverance and the invasion of 
England Babington had thus written to her of 
the fate intended for the Queen of England : 
“As regards getting rid of the usurper, from 
subjection to whom we are absolved by the act 
of excommunication issued against her, there 
are six gentlemen of quality, all of them my 
intimate friends, who, for the love they hear to 
the Catholic cause and to your majesty’s service, 
will undertake the ti-agic execution. It remains 
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BOW that, according to yonr infinite desert and 
your majesty’s goodness, their heroic enterprise 
should be honourably recompensed in them- 
selves if they escaj)e witli tlioir lives, or in their 
posterity if they fall, and that I may give them 
this assurance by your majesty’s authority.” 
Mary in her reply suggested that it would be 
necessaiy to consider ‘‘ by what means the sis 
gentlemen deliberated to proceed;” and having 
staled several arrangements which were neces- 
sary to ensure an insurrection of the English 
Catholics along with the arrival of a Spanish 
invasion, she thus proceeded: “Afiahs being 
thus prepared, then shall it be time to set the 
six gentlemeji to woi'k; taking order, upon the 
accomplishing of their design, I may suddenly 
be transported out of the place, and that all 
your forces in the same time bo on the field to 
meet me whilst we wait the arrival of help from 
abroad, which must theu he hastened with dili- 
gence.” The various methods which she speci- 
fied for lier deliverance show that, if debilitated 
in body and crijipled in her limbs, there was no 
abatement of her original resolution and cour- 
age. '' If T remain here,” she continued, “ there 
is for my escape but one of these three means 
following to be looked to. The first, that at one 
certain day appointed, in my walking abroad 
on horseback on the moors betwixt this and 
Stafford, where ordinarily you know very few 
people do pass, a fifty or threescore horsemen, 
well horsed and armed, come to take me there; 
as they may easily, my keeper having with him 
ordinarily but eighteen or twenty horsemen. 
The second mean is to come at midnight, or soon 
after, to set fire in the barns and stables, which 
you know are near to tlie house; aud whilst that 
my guardian’s servants shall rush forth to the fire, 
your company (having every one a mark where- 
by they may know one another under night) 
might surprise the house, where I hope, with 
the few servants I have about me, I were able 
to give you correspondence. And the third: 
some that bring carts hither, ordinarily coming 
early in the morning, their carts might be so 
jjrepared and with such cart-leaders, that, being 
cast in the midst of the groat gate, the cart 
might fall down or overwhelm, and that there- 
upon you might come suddenly with, your 
followers to make 3 ’ourself master of the house 
and carry me away.” All this, it will be ob- 
served, was to be consequent on the design 
of the six gentlemen being successfully accom- 
plished.i 

Having collected as mrrch evidence as he de- 
sired both for the counteraction of the plot and 
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the conviction of Maiy, Walsingham proceeded 
cautiously to action. His first step was to apprise 
his royal mistress and obtain ber sanction to bis 
proceedings, and .he accordingly infoianed Eliza- 
beth of the whole conspiracy. Alarmed at the 
double danger of an invasion of the realm and 
her own jissassiuation she ordered Walsingham 
to apprehend the conspirators; but as this might 
have alarmed the culprits and led to the destruc- 
tion of such documents in their possession as 
might be found necessary for the condemnation 
of the Queen of Scots, he proceeded more cau- 
tiously to work by ordering Maud, one of his 
secret agents who had mixed himself with the 
conspirators, to denounce John Ballard, the priest, 
and denounce him not as a traitor, but merely 
as a Jesuit residing in England contrary to the 
law. This was done, and the alarming fact of 
Maud’s treachery, which quickly reached his 
ears, compelled Babington to pause. Alarmed 
at this ajiostasy of an accomplice, and uncertain 
how much might have been revealed, he first 
fled from London, and was for a short time lost 
to friend and enemy alike ; but recovering 
courage, and hoping that Walsingham was still 
ignorant of the worst, he returned to the capital 
to outface the danger, aud had even the hardi- 
hood to visit Walsingham himself with the air 
of an innocent unsuspected man. The minister 
received him with his usual courtesy and dis- 
missed him unchallenged, for Ballard was still 
at large and eluding his pursuers ; but on the 
day after (the 4th of August) the priest was 
apprehended. Fearing that Ballard might be 
put to the torture and compelled to make a full 
I’evelation, Babington and Savage now resolved 
to efiect the chief part of the work by killing 
Elizabeth, and for this purpose assembled their 
confederates ; but their hearts failed them, aud 
on the following day they fled to St. John’s 
Wood, where they were soon discovered and 
brought ju'iaoners to the Tower.'-i 
The next person to be visited by this sweep 
of justice was Mary herself, who was to be 
charged as an accomplice in the conspiracy. 
The unhappy princess, unconscious of th 6 web 
of treaeliery that bad been woven around her, 
and believing that every hour brought her 
Higher to freedom and vengeance, was invited 
by Paulet on the 8 tb of August to bunt in the 
neighbouring park of Tixall ; and Mary, who 
loved the sport, and whom the buoyancy of hope 
had restored to temporary health aud activity, 
gladly assented; she little knew that this was a 
concei'ted plan to remove her to another prison 
and tecure the contents of her cabinet. She 
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rode out attended by Nau and Guile, her secre- 
taries, ;uid her handful of servants, but had not 
proceedeil far 'when she was suddenly met by 
Sir Thomas Clorges, who told her that Babing- 
ton’s plot was discovered, and that he had orders 
to pi'Gvent her from retuiming to Chartley and 
to carry her to Tisall Castle. Mary was thunder- 
struck; her hopes were blasted in a moment; but 
with rage she recovered speech ; and, reproach- 
ing her captors in all the fux'y of disappointment, 
she called upon her attendants to gather round 
their mistress and strike in her defence. But 
Nau and Curie were seized, and hurried off on 
the way to London ; her servants were too few 
to defend her; and seeing the uselessness of re- 
sistance Mary allowed Paulet and his guards to 
convey her to Tixall, where she was secluded 
even from her own attendants, denied the use 
of writing materials, and debarred from all 
communication beyond her apiartment.^ In the 
meantime her repositories in Chartley were 
broken open and searched, and all her caskets, 
jiapers, letters, and ciphers, even her money, 
were packed up, sealed, and conveyed to Eliza- 
beth. After a dismal residence of seventeen 
days at Tixi-dl Castle, during which not a creAuce 
of her former lodging had been left unexplored, 
Max-y was brought back to Chartley, escorted 
by a hundred and forty mounted gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, not, however, as a guard of 
honour, but to prevent her escape. On the way 
some poor people gathered round her and asked 
some alms, to whom she answered with tears, 
“I have nothing to give; all has been taken 
from me; I am a beggar as well as you.” When 
she found her desks and cabinets broken oixen, 
all her papers gone, and even her jewel-boxes 
carried away, slie complained indignantly of the 
degradation of such a search and the tyrannical 
jealousy of Elizabeth, and added, “There are 
two things which the Queen of England can 
never take from me ; the blood royal which 
gives me a right to the succession of England, 
and the attachment which makes my heart beat 
for the religion of my fathers.”^ 

The trial and condemnation of Babington and 
the other conspirators offered no difficulty, as 
their guilt was manifest not only hy abundant 
proofs, but also by their own confession. They 
■ft'ere condemned to the death of traitors and 
executed on the 20th and 21st of September; 
and by the special orders of Elizabeth, the seven 
men who were brought out on the first day had 
the horrible inflictions of the law protracted and 
aggravated in their last sufferings, that the mul- 
titude might be tendfied by the example ; but 
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the spectacle pi’oduced such horror and com- 
miseration, that on the following day the other 
seven were despatched in the usual fa.sluon.^ 
These were considered as only preliminaries to 
the trial and execution of the Queen of Scots, 
hut here Elizabeth was compelled to pause. The 
evidence of Mary’s complicity in the conspiracy 
was still defective and imperfect. Nau and Curie 
would confess nothing that involved her. No 
original minutes of her letter.^ to Babington 
could be produced, and those which might bo 
bi’ought upon the trial were only the copies of 
those which had been written by Iier secretaries. 
These were insufficient for the condemnation of 
a sovereign upon whose trial the eyes of th e worl d 
would be fixed. Her correspondence, indeed, 
with France, Spain, and Scotland, and her prac- 
tices with the English Catholics for the jmrpose 
of effecting hei' own liberation and the invasion 
of England, were facts that could be easily estab- 
lished; but this evidence was useless so long as 
no proof could be found that she was an accom- 
plice in the design of Elizabeth’s assassination. 
The only hope on which they could rest was the 
evidence of Nau and Curie; but, by acknow- 
ledging that the letters to Babington and his 
accomplices were in their handwriting, they 
would, convict themselves also of that complicity 
with which they inculpated their mistress. In 
this dilemma the secretarie,s were promised im- 
munity if they confessed, but the rack if they 
kept silent ; and in their extremities of terror 
information was extracted piece by piece from 
these faithless and faint-hearted functionaries. 
The sum of their revyations under such ques- 
tionable means confirmed the confessions of 
Babington and his accomplices, and proved that 
Mary had assented to the design of assassina- 
tion, and might be arraigned for a conspiracy 
against the life of the Queen of England.^ 

Having been thus far successful in finding 
matter to criminate theii' victim, Elizabeth and 
her ministers lost no time in making prepara- 
tions for the trial. It was resolved ro try her 
upon the statute of the 27th of Queen Elizabeth, 
passed only the year before, by which any per- 
son laying claim to the crown of England, or 
attempting to take it from the queen by means 
of a foreign invasion, or a conspiracy against 
her peraon, might be prosecuted capitally and 
condemned to death. Upon this statute it was 
resolved that she should be tried ; and on the 
5th of October a high court of justice was com- 
missioned for her trial, consisting of forty-six 
members, composed of peers, privy-councillors, 
and judges, and the most eminent lawyers in the 
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kingdom , thirty-six of whom repaired to Fother- 
ingay Castle, where this important assize was 
to he held, and whither Mary was conducted on 
the 6th.’- On arriving in Fotheringay a letter 
was delivered to her from Elizahetli, reproach- 
ing her for her share in the late conspiracy Avhile 
she Avas living iimler the protection of England 
and its sov'ereign, informing her that .she must 
therefore abide such trial as the laws she had 
violated had appointed , and requiring her to 
give credit to those’ noblemen and gentlemen 
who held their commission under the Great Seal, 
and rejily to tlie charges they might bring 
against her.’-’ Mary perused this imperious 
letter, wiiicli addressed her as a subject fuid a 
criminal, and indignantly exclaimed, “’What! 
doe.s your Tni,stre.ss not know that I rvas born a 
queen ? Does sbe think that I will degrade my 
rank, uiy condition, the race from which I spring, 
the son rvho i.s to succeed me, and the foreign 
kipgs and princes whose rights would be wounded 
in my per.son by obeying such a letter as that? 
No, never! Worn down as I may appear, my 
heart is still too great to submit to any lunni- 
liation.” She proceeded to jastify her refusal 
by the helplessness of her position. “ I am 
ignoi'ant,” she said, “ of the laws and statutes 
of this realm; I am destitute of counsel; I know 
not who can be my competent peers; my papers 
have been taken from me, and no one dares or 
Avill speak in my behalf although I am inno- 
cent.”" In this resolution to decline a trial she 
persisted, and to ail the remonstrances of the 
commissioners shereplied with such spirit, talent, 
and alhlityjthat they found themselves as unable 
to rebut her objections as to dissuade her from 
her purpose. It would have been well for Mary 
had she continued to persist ; but, having none 
to encourage, to counsel, or as.sist her, she was 
prevailed upon to yield by the wily representa- 
tions of Sir Christopher Hatton, the vice-cham- 
herlaiu, backed as they were by a letter wdiicli 
he deliA^'ered to her at the same time from Eliza- 
beth, the language of wdiich was as follows: — 

“ You have in various Avays attempted to de- 
prive me of my life, and to bring ruin on my 
kingdom by shedding of blood. I have never 
jn’oceeded so hardly agaiirst 3’-ou; but, on the 
contrary, have cherished and p]’ese7wed you as 
faithfully as if you were my own self. Your 
treasons Avill bo proved and made manifest to 
you in that qdace Avhere you noAv are. For tins 
reason it is onr pleasiu'e that you answer to the 
nobility and barons of my kingdom, as you would 
do to myself Avere I there in person; and as my 
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last injunction 1 charge and command a'ou to 
reply to them. I hawi lieard of your arrogance; 
but act candidly, and you may meet Avitli more 
favour.”’ 

This letter, so formidiiblc in its threats, but. 
w’hich concluded Avithafavourable promise, over- 
came the royal prisoner’s resolution ; she consented 
to he tided, and on the 14th of October she de- 
scended into the great hall of Fotheriugai’’, aa here 
the commissioners wore seated in tlie form of a 
court of justice, while an arm-chair n})on the dais 
surmounted by the ai'ins of England only re- 
presented the throne of the absent Elizalieth, 
and sanctioned the proceedings of the court. 
.Maiy ailvanced before lior judges, leaning on 
Sir Andrew Molvil and her physician Burgoin, 
for she walked Avith dilTicultv from lier lame- 
ness; one of her ladies carried her train, a second, 
AAdio followed, carried a chair covered AA'ith 
crimson velvet, and a third, a footstool for her 
accommodation. She Avas dressed in luouruiug, 
once apparently her favourite colour, but which 
now too Avell suited her altered fortunes, Avhile 
it was relieved by a long veil of white lavt'n. 
Before the noble.st and highest of England Avho 
were there assembled her bearing Avas queenly 
and very gentle, although lier equanimity was 
ruffled Avhen her chair was not allowed to be 
placed under the canopy of state and on the 
same level with that of her sister sovereign. 
“ I am a queen,” she said Avith a flash of mo- 
mentary resentment; “I have married a king of 
France, and my seat ought to be there.” Then 
looking at the imposing array before her she 
said in touching accents, “Alas ! here are many 
counsellors, and yet there is not one for me.” 
On the commission being read, bj-^ Avhich the 
court was constituted, .she addressed the as- 
sembly, alluding in pathetic terms to the base 
and unworthy treatment she had receiA’ed in 
England, to AA'hich she had come as a friend and 
suppliant, and where .she had been kept as a 
prisoner. As for any commission given to try 
her, none, she said, could grant it, becau.se no one 
was her .superioi-. She was a free princess, an 
anointed queen, subject to God alone; to this 
effect she had already delivered her declaration; 
and .she now desired her serA*ants to bear Avit- 
ness that her ansAvers would now be made under 
reserve of this protest. To this Lord Burleigh 
I'eplied that all persons Avithiu the realm of Eng- 
land were subject to its laws, which must not 
be maligned, and by Avhich she wa.s now to be 
tried." 
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The proceeclmgs were then commenced by the , 
crown sergoant, G;iwdy, who gave a detail of 
the late conspiracy, and adduced his arguments 
to show that Mary had not only participated 
in the design to invade the kingdom, but had 
known, approved, and encouraged the plot for 
the assassination of Elizabeth. To prove these 
allegations, the letters of Mary to the principal 
conspirators, the confessions of Babington and 
those who were executed along with, and the 
confessions of Nan and Curie, attested copies 
of which were lying on the table, were confi- 
dently referred to. Mary’s reply was able and 
conclusive, and with imp^artiai judges might 
have been succe.ssful. All this e\ddence, she 
declared, was merely at second hand. They had 
brought copies of a long letter addressed to her 
from Babington, a man whom she had never 
seen, and her answer to it, which she had never 
written. Why were not the originals produced, 
if the originals had ever existed? If they were 
in cipher, as was alleged, still they ought to be 
produced, and compared with the copfies on 
which her condemnation was made to rest. 
Until this was done she would content herself 
with the solemn declaration that she had not 
written these letters which were laid to her 
charge, nor been a party to any plot against the 
life of Elizabeth.^ “ I do not deny,” she added 
with tears, “ that I have longed for liberty, and 
earnestly tried to regain it. To this nature im- 
pelled me; but I call God to witness that I have 
never conspfired against the life of the Queen of 
England. I confess that I wrote to my friends, 
soliciting their aid to escape from her miserable 
prisons, in which I, a captive queen, have been 
confined for nineteen years ; but I never wi’ote 
the letters now produced against me. I confess 
also that I have often written in favour of the 
piersecuted Catholics ; and had I been able, or 
were I even now able, to free them from their 
miseries by shedding my own blood, I would 
have done it, and would now do it. But what 
connection has this with any plot against the 
life of the queen ? And how can I answer for 
the dangerous de.signs of others which are cai’- 
ried on without my knowledge ?” 

To all this it was difficult to reply; but Lord 
Burleigh, who of all the judges was the most 
earnest for her condemnation, undertook the 
task. This he did by detailing point by point 
the whole conspiracy, and .showing how com- 
pletely every j^art was corroborated by the 
several portions of this copied correspondence. 
And no one who knows the histoiy of thi.s wise 
and wily statesman will hesitate in believing 
that the several pmrts of his statement were 
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admirably fitted together, and th.at the whole 
compiosecl a solid formidable mas,s of cireamst;in- 
tial evidence. But he had an able antagonist, 
who had chosen an effectual vantage-ground, 
and could maintain it boldly and eloquently. 
Mai-y in her reply pointed out the futility of 
the evidence. She could not tell what Babirig- 
tou had confessed against her, or even whether 
his confession might be in his own handwriting 
or not. Why had they executed him without 
confronting him with herself, and allowing her 
to examine him ? But such an opportunity they 
had taken good care to frustrate. And why 
was she not allowed the same opportunities of 
cross-questioning with the other witnesses, Nau 
and Curie? They at least were alive, and might 
have been brought forward to corroborate their 
written confes.sions. Curie was an honest but 
simple man; but Nau, who was talented and 
politic, might have been tempted by threats, 
rewards, or promises, to make the.se depositions 
against her, and obtain the assent of his pai'tner, 
over whom he had complete ascendency. It was 
true that her letters were written and put into 
cipher by these two secretaries ; but how could 
she be assured that they had not inserted in 
them such things as she had never dictated? 
Was it not possible also that they had received 
letters addressed to her which they had never 
delivered, and sent answers to them in her 
natne and cipher which she had never seen? 
“ And am 1,” she exclaimed in a tone of insulted 
dignity, “ am I, a queen, to be convicted upon 
such evidence as this? Is it not clear that there 
must be an end to the majesty and secinity of 
princes if they ai'e made to depend on the writ- 
ings and testimony of their secretaries? Certain 
I am that were they here they would clear me 
of all blame in this affair ; and still more cerfain 
am I that, had not my papers been seized, and 
wei’e I not tbus deprived of my notes and letters, 
I could have more sufficiently and minutely an- 
swered every point which has been so bitterly 
argued against me.” '■* 

In this manner, imbefriended and alone, with 
the highe.st talent of England arrayed against 
her, deprived of her papers, not even allowed a 
counsel to advise with her or plead for her, and 
with no witnesses against her who might be ex- 
amined and cross-questioned, the Queen of Scots 
repelled every charge, and baffled the attempts 
of her opponents to commit her. Nor could 
they wholly escape from her severe but just 
recriminations. This was especially the case 
with Secretary Walsingham, while she was 
speaking of the facility with which her letters 
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and cipliors might "be counterfeited. “What se- 
cni'ity have I,” she said, “that these are my very 
ciphers ? A young man lately in Fi'anee has heen 
detected forging my character's.” Then address- 
ing Walsinghaui, she said in a sharp tone and 
with a searcliiug look, “ Think you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that 1 am ignorant of yonr devices used so 
craftily against me? Your spies surrounded me 
on every .side; hut you know not, perhaps, that 
some of your spies on me proved false, and 
hroughi intelligence to me. And if such have 
heen his doings, my lor<ls,” she added, speaking 
to the court, “ how can I be assured that he has 
not counterfeited my ciphers to bring me to the 
death ? Has he not already practised against 
my’- life, and that of my son?” Deeply agitated 
at this charge, Walsingham started to his feet 
and replied with wai-mtli, “ I call God to wdtness 
that 1 have done nothing as an individual unbe- 
fitting an honest man, nor anything as a public 
servant of my royal mistress unworthy of my 
office. But I plead guilty to my having been 
exceeding careful for the safety of my queen 
and this realm. I have cninously searched out 
every practice against both; and if even Ballard, 
the traitor, had offered me his help in tlie inves- 
tigation I would not have refused it.” Mary 
' declared herself satisfied with the answer, and 
after some arguments of Lord Burleigh and the 
crown lawyers, the court was adjourned until 
the following morning.! 

On the second day of trial Mary did not 
defend herself as she had previously done by 
denying everything : she was still without coun- 
sellor or sympathizer, and a sense of her loneli- 
ness seemed to abate her courage, and compel 
her at times to shed tears. Being now ac- 
quainted with the specific charges that were to 
he brought against her, she no longer confined 
herself to a general denial, but rather admitted 
what she knew could he fully substantiated. 
She now' acknowledged in part the letters she 
had written to Morgan, Paget, and Mendoza, 
and even the notes which under her orders her 
secretaries had addressed to Bahington; hut 
these, she solemnly declared, had reference to 
nothing else than her escape. To no plot or 
design against the Queen of England’s person 
had she heen in any way accessory in these com- 
munications. This she earnestly declared ; and 
she justified her attempts to obtain her deliver- 
ance, even though it should he by the invasion 
of England, in consequence of the manner in 
which her appeals had been refused and her 
captivity prolonged by Elizabeth. Still, how- 
ever, she would not .seek to obtain her libei'ty 
through the death of her oppressor. “ Heaven 
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is mywitness,” she exclaimed, ‘‘that although a 
good Catholic, and anxious for the welfare ami 
safety of all who profess that faith, I would 
shudder to purchase it at the price of blood. 
The life of the meanest of my people has been 
ever dear to me ; and far rather would I plead 
with Esther than take the sword wdtli Judith; 
though I know the character that has been 
given me by my enemies, and how they brand' 
me as irreligious.” After a solemn appeal to 
God, and to all foreign princes, against the in- 
justice with which she had been treated, Mary 
thus continued; “I entered this countiy confid- 
ing on the friendship and promises of the Queen 
of England, I came relying on this token wffiich 
she sent me.” YLth that she drew a ring from 
her finger, and holding it out to the judges,, 
exclaimed, “Here it is, my lords : look at it well : 
it came from your royal mistress. Trusting to 
that pledge of love and protection, I came 
amongst you — and you know how that pledge 
has heen redeemed.” She closed her address 
with the following reasonable demands : “ I de- 
sire that I may have another day of hearing. 

I claim the I’ight of having an advocate to plead 
my cause; or, being a queen, that I may be 
believed upon the word of a queen.” ^ 

These demands were not complied with, and 
Mary was not again to appear /before the com- 
missioners. All that remained to do was to 
sum up the evidence, which was done by Lord 
Burleigh; and he recapitulated the proofs, 
amidst the frequent interruptions of the queen, 
who asserted her innocence, and the insuffici- 
ency of the testimonies against her. The sen- 
tence of the commissioners was now expected, 
hut instead of this the sitting of the court 
was adjourned to the 25th of October. The 
cause of this unexpected forbearance was a 
letter which Elizabeth had privately written to 
Burleigh, ordering that the sentence should 
not he pronounced until the members of the 
court had repaired to her presence. In conse- 
quence of this, “the queen of the castle,” as. 
Burleigh contemptuou.sly termed the royal 
prisoner, was left at Fotheringay with her 
stern keeper, Paulet. The meeting of the 25th 
October was held at Westminster; and, as on 
the former occasion the trial had heen con- 
ducted without witnesses, on the present it was 
without the accused. Nan and Cmie were 
examined anew, hnt they did little more than 
coiToborate their former testimony, to the great 
discontent of Yffilsingham and Burleigh. After 
such a trial, however, in which the principles of 
law and justice had been so strongly violated, it 
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was not Jifil cult to obtain the wished-for sentence, 
and on the same day it was pronounced. It was 
the condemnation of the Queen of Scotland as 
guilty of conspu’ing the invasion of England by 
a foreign enemy, and the assassination of its 
sovereign. But to mollify James, it was also 
decreed by the judges, that this sentence should 
in no way impinge upon his right of succession 
to the English throne, which -was to remain as 
unquestioned and unquestionable as before.^ 

A few days after this meeting at Westminster 
the parliament assembled, and the sentence hav- 
ing been approved both by lords and commons, 
they were impatient that it should be put into 
execution. To this end they petitioned their 
sovereign, and in the Scripture language which 
was often strongly mixed with the political 
aliairs of the period adjured her by the ex- 
amples of the anger of God against Saul for 
sparing Agag, and against Ahab for pardoning 
Benhadad, that she should give her consent to 
the righteous punishment of the Scottish queen. 
But Elizabeth, however willing to comply, still 
trembled, as well she might, at the responsi- 
bility of such a deed. In her answer she ex- 
pressed her deep gratitude to God for her 
almost miraculous preservation, and her delight 
at the affectionate solicitude of her subjects on 
her behalf. She then talked in terms of com- 
miseration of her cousin, whom she had sought 
to spare, and was still willing to pardon, if it 
could be done compatibly with the safety of 
the realm and welfai’e of her people; and she 
besought them not to hurry her decision but 
give her time for further deliberation. This 
answer was given on the 12th of November, 
and on the 14th she sent a message to the com- 
mons through Sir Christopher Hatton desiring 
them to consider whether some gentler expe- 
dient could be discovered by which the life of 
Mary might be spared. The reply of both 
houses, given on the 18th, was that they could 
find no other way: a stricter confinement, with 
promises and hostages on the part of the Scot- 
tish queen, would be useless as soon as their 
sovereign should l^e killed, while Mary’s re- 
moval from the kingdom would only bring an 
armed invasion into it. For the welfare of reli- 
gion, for the preservation of the kingdom, and 
for the safety of Elizabeth’s life the sentence 
must he executed, and they ended with a prayer 
tliat Heaven would incline her heai-t to comply 
with their just desire. The answer of the Queen 
of England, in its perplexing ambiguity, would 
have been worthy of an ancient oracle ; ‘Mf I 
should say to you that I mean not to grant your 
petition, by my faith, I should say unto yon 


more than perhaps I mean; and if I sliould 
say unto you I mean to grant your petition, I 
should then tell you moi'e than it is fit for you 
to know: and so I must deliver you an answer 
answerless.” With these words she dismissed 
the messengers from parliament, to make out of 
them what meaning thev" could.^ 

But let Elizabeth vacillate or decide as she 
might, it was necessary that Mary should be 
appi'ised of the decision of the court at W est- 
minster; and on the 22d of November notice 
was officially carried to her of the death-sen- 
tence pronounced by the judges and its ratifica- 
tion by the parliament. They warned her not 
to look for mercy, and offered her the services 
of a Protestant clei’gyman to assist her in pre- 
paring for her end. She calmly and gently 
received their intimation, thanked God that she 
was regarded as a fit instrument to re-establish 
the Catholic religion, and to shed her blood in 
its cause; and on being told by the envoys that 
it was impossible she should be regarded as a 
saint or a martyr, dying as she was about to do 
for having plotted the death of their sovereign, 
she again, as she had done before, solemnly 
denied the charge. To prepare for her last 
moments she besought that she might be at- 
tended by her own almoner, who was still in 
the castle, but whose access to her had been 
denied ; and this favour was granted, but only 
for a short period. She was now to be ti'eated 
not as a queen, hut as a private woman and a 
criminal. This on the following day was inti- 
mated to her by her merciless Puritan keeper, 
Sir Amias Paulet, who, entering her chamber 
without ceremony, told her that she must now 
dispense with the insignia of royalty. She de- 
clared that she was an anointed princess, and 
that in spite of evei’y indignity she would liv e 
and die a fj[ueen ; hut Paulet ordered her arms 
which surmounted the dais to he taken down, 
ordered the billiard table to he removed, declar- 
ing that she no longer needed such idle vanities, 
and sat down in her presence with his hat on. 
his head.^ 

Amidst these indignities Mary was now to 
make a final appeal to Elizabeth, but it was 
neither for pity nor pardon: after her long 
captivdty and unjust trial life for her had no 
allurements and death no terrors; and her ap- 
plication, which only regarded her peaceful 
departure fx’om the woiid, was in the following 
words : — 

“ Madam, — I give thanks to God with all my 
heart that by means of your final judgment he 
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is about to put a period to the weary pilgrimage 
of ray life. I do not ask that it may be pro- 
longed, having had but too long experience of 
its Ijitteruess: I only beseech your majesty that, 
as I cannot look for any kindness from those ex- 
asjjoratcJ ministeiis who hold the highest rank 
in your realm, I may obtain from you alone, and 
not from others, the following favours: — 

“ First, I ask, that as it would be in vain for 
me to ex})ect a burial in England according to 
the Catholic rites practised by the ancient kings, 
your ancestors and mine, and as the sepulchres 
of my fathers in Scotland have been broken up 
and violated, my body, as soon as my enemies 
shall be satiated with my innocent blood, may 
be carried by my servants to be interred in holy 
ground, es})ecially in France, W'here the ashes of 
the queen, niy honoured mother, repose. Thus 
shall this poor body, which has never known 
rest since it has been united to my soul, may 
have repose at last when body and soul are dis- 
united. 

“ Secondly, I entreat your majesty, from the 
dread I feel for the tyranny of those to whose 
charge you have abandoned me, that I may not 
be put to death in secret, but in the sight of my 
servants and others, who ma}'^ be witnesses of 
my faith and obedience to the true church, and 
defenders of the remainder of my life and my 


last moments from the false leports which my 
enemies may spread. 

“Thirdly, I request that my domestics who 
have clung so faithfully through my many 
troubles may be permitted to go fi'eely where 
they please, and to retain the small presents 
which my poverty has bequeathed them in my 
will. 

“ I conjui-e you, madam, by the blood of Jesus 
Christ, by our near relationship, by the memory 
of Henry the Seventh, our common ancestor, 
and by the title of queen which I still bear to 
the death, refuse me not these poor requests, 
and give me assurance that they are granted by 
a single line under your hand. I shall then die 
as I have lived, your affectionate sister 4md 
prisoner, “Maey the Queen.” ’■ 

To this pathetic appeal, to these simple re- 
quests, no answer was vouchsafed. And how 
shall we account for this chmiish silence of 
Elizabeth 1 It is probable, indeed, that she 
never received the lettei’, as those who were 
her neai’est counsellors were interested in ex- 
tinguishiug all sjrmpathy for the Scottish queen 
and ui-geut in their demands for her speedy 
execution. Upon the subject of her appeal, 
therefore, Mary was kept in a painful uncer- 
tainty which was not removed even in the last 
moments of her existence. 
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their refusal — He endeavours to enforce his mandate in person — Scene in the clmrcli of St. Giles — Popular 
clamour in England for Mary’s execution — Elizabeth’s iiTesolution — Her wish that Mary should be secretly 
put to death — She at last signs the wairant for execution — Her application to Paulet to despatch his 
jirisoner in private — His indignant refusal — The privy-council proceeds to the execution of Mary — She i.s 
■warned to prepare for death — Her reception of the notice — Preparations for her execution in Fotheringay 
Castle — Mary’s conduct on the evening pre'vious to the execution — Her conversations with her servants— Her 
preparations on the following morning— Her attire and domeanoui’ — Her farewell to Melvil— Her servants 
allowed to attend her on the scaffold — Her speech on the warrant for her execution being i-ead — Last 
attempts to convert her to Protestantism — Her rejection of the offices of the Dean of Peterborough — Her 
execution - Attempts to desti’oy all relics of the deed— Treatment of her remains — Joy of London at the 
tidings of her death. 


There was something so astounding in the 
trial and sentence of Mary that the mere da ring 
and rapidity of the act were enough to paralyse 
all attempts at resistance. That an anointed 
sovereign should be tried before a tribunal like 
a subject and be condemned to die by a judicial 


sentence was an event transcending all previous 
calculation: it was a rebellion so monstrous 
and unnatural that no state had contemplated 
its possibility, or system of legislation provided 
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for its management. It assumed that laws were 
superior to sovereigns ; but where was the 
crowned head that could be safe under this 
new revelation] Thus felt the potentates of 
Europe when they recovered from their aston- 
ishment, but they were either too remote from 
the scene or too helpless to interpose with effect. 
From these, however’, there were two excep- 
tions, France and Scotland, which, while they 
had the power and means, had also the strongest 
induceineuls to arrest the tlmeatened executionj 
;uul the niovciiient was commenced by Fi-ance, 
where Mary had finst reigned as queen, and 
where TLeiiry lire Third, her brother-in-law, 
now’ occupie<l the throne. Hitherto, indeed, he 
luul been Lilt a lukewarm kinsman and ally, 
s4ipporfciug her cause only wdren his own politi- 
cal intcre.'its were to be advanced, and deserting 
it wdieu hi.s purposes had been accomplished; 
but now he was compelled to remember that 
she was his kinsman as well as a queen, and 
that the wdiole w’orld and jrosterity would cry 
shame upon him if he allow’ed such an insult 
to be perpetrated. 

His first proceeding w’as to send a solemn 
embassy to England to plead or threaten in 
Mary’,s behalf, and on the 1st of December 
(1586) his amba.ssador Pomponne de BeUievre 
arrived in London. On the 7th Elizabeth 
granted him an audience, and received him 
seated upon her throne and with, extraordinary 
state and formality. The long speech of Bel- 
li^vre comprised every histoi’ical example and 
every political maxim that could dissuade the 
Queen of England from her intent; and there 
was one especially to which a superior import- 
ance was attached: it was that by the execution 
she would transfer the Popish interests of Eng- 
land from the feeble patronage of Mary, a help- 
less prisoner, to the strong championship of 
Philip II. of Spain. “If it is pi’etended,” he 
•said, “ that your Catholic .subjects ai'e less obe- 
dient to you on account of the stay they find in 
the Queen of Scot-s, your good senise will enable 
you to see that there is no great reason to fear 
such a feeble support ; and on this point I will 
tell you, madam, what I have been assured is 
true by an honourable personage, that a certain 
minister of a prince whom you have reason to 
suspect openly declares that it would be a good 
thing for his master’s greatness that the Queen 
of Scotland were already dead, for he is very 
certain that the English Catholic party would 
range themselves entirely on his master’s side.” 
The ambassador’s arguments seemed to have 
little effect on Elizabeth, who told him coldly 
that she had been forced to the step she had 
taken, as .she found it impossible to preserve 
her owm life and that of Mai’y also; adding 
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i that if he knew any mode of ensuring lier own 
safety and at the same time sparing the Queen 
of Scots, she would be grateful for the informa- 
tion. The same language she used on the 15l:ii 
when another audience was granted ; they had 
now, she said, after several days, been unable 
to devise any expedient for saving the life of 
Maiy without hazarding her own ; and th;it it 
was better that Mai’y, who was guilty, should 
die, than herself, who was innocent.^ 

These cold proci’astinations and excirses were 
continued nearly a month, while the French am- 
bassadors, BeUievre and Chateauueiif,were daily 
apprehensive that the .sentence might be hurried 
into execution. Nor was this a cau.sele.s.s appre- 
hension. The sentence had been officially pro- 
claimed in the .streets of London, and all the 
church beUs in the city had been rung to ex- 
press the joy of its inhabitants. At length the 
King of France, impatient of these delays, com- 
missioned his ambassadors to use sharper and 
more decisive language; and on the 6th of 
January BeUi<5vre repaired to the palace of 
Greenwich, where Elizabeth was holding her 
Christmas holidayfs, to make a last appeal. Pro- 
ceeding to the gist of his message, after pro- 
posing several inducements, he said : “If your 
majesty will set at nought such high considera- 
tions and disregard the prayers of the king, my 
master, he has charged me to tell you, madam, 
that he shall resent this proceeding as a thing 
opposed to the common interest of kings, and 
most especially offensffie to himself. At this 
menace the proud queen blazed up in one of 
her fierce.st bursts of anger: “ Monsieur de Bel- 
libvre,” she cried in the imperious voice of her 
father, “ are you commissioned by the king, my 
brother, to hold tliis language to me?” “Yes, 
madam,” he replied, “I have been expressly 
commanded by him so to do.” “ Have you this 
power signed by his hand?” “Yes, madam; 
the king, my master, your good brother, has 
expressly commanded and charged me, in letters 
signed by his own hand, to address these re- 
monstrances to your majesty.” “ Then declai'e 
the same,” .said Elizabeth, “under your signa- 
ture.” He showed her a copy of liis instruc- 
tions, and took his leave confounded and crest- 
fallen. After his departure from Dover on the 
16th of January Elizabeth wrote a letter to the 
King of France, fiUed with complaints and re- 
monstrances mingled with defiance. She told 
him that instead of thanking her for seeking to 
defend him from the designs of those who were 
seeking his ruin he had jdelded himself to their 
plans, and addressed her through his ambassador 
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in language -wliicli she could not comprehend. 
'‘Tlio threat of an enemy,” she proudly and 
truly added, ‘'will never make me fear; on the 
contrary, it is the surest way to despatch the 
cause of so many misfortunes. I will never 
live to see the hour when any prince whatso- 
ever may boast of having humbled me so far 
that I should drink such a draught of my own 
dishonour.” The feeble, vacillating Henry was 
quelled by her more resolute spirit, and ven- 
tured no further opposition.^ 

A still more etficient advocate than the King 
of France was anticipated in J ames, wlio had of 
all persons the best right to remonstrate. But 
James had already been prepossessed against 
his mother by a detail of the Babington con- 
spiracy, which was sent to him from the court 
. of England, and in reply he liad heai'tily con- 
gratulated Elizabeth on the nari’ow escape she 
had made. On being reminded of his mother’s 
critical situation in reference to the plot, he 
coolly answered that she must drink as she had 
brewed; and when Courcelles, the French en- 
voy, went to Falkland Palace to urge him to 
exertion in her behalf, he found him occupied 
with the pleasures of hunting and altogether dis- 
inclined to interpose. Even when Mary’s best 
friends appealed to him he manifested the same 
apathy, declaring that his mother cared as little 
for him as she did for the Queen of England ; 
that her purpose had been to establish a regency, | 
deprive him of his royal rights, and reduce him 
to the rank of Earl of Darnley; and that her 
best resource, now that her designs were frus- 
trated, was to withdraw herself from worldly 
cares and devote herself wholly to God.- He 
was still under the idea that his mother’s life 
would he untouched, and he depended ujion the 
assurance that if anything to the eontraiy was 
intended Elizabeth would not fail to apprise 
him. But this tranquil sphit of the heartless 
king found little sympathy among the Scottish 
noble.?, who felt that the conduct of Elizabeth 
was an insult to the nation and themselves; 
and the chief of their order — Angus, Ilimtly, 
Lord Claud Hamilton, Bothwell, Herries — pro- 
tested that they would go to war with England 
rather than allow her to domineer over the 
national independence and carry matters to ex- 
tremity. Their spirit was indicated by the 
blunt and fearless Botliwell, whom .James con- 
sulted as to what ought to be done should 
Elizabeth proceed with a view to his mother’s 
trial and condemnation. “If your majesty,” 
said the e;irl, “ suffer.? the process to proceed, I 
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think, my liege, you should be hanged yourself 
the day .after!” 

The nature and circumstances of Mary’s trial 
left no further ground for doubt, and the appeals 
in her behalf, which became louder and more 
urgent, compelled James into a show of activity. 
He therefore sent Sir William Keith ambas- 
sador to England, with a letter addressed to 
Elizabeth, in which he expressed his surprise at 
the late proceedings and his hopes that they 
would never be carried into etfect. But should- 
such be her purpose he desired her to consider 
how much it concerned him in honour both- 
as a king and as a son to prevent his mother, 
a crowned sovereign, from being put to an in- 
famous death.® Keith dischai’ged his commi.s- 
sion faithfully, when after many delays he ob- 
tained a royal audience; and Elizabeth, dissimu- 
lating to the last, swore to him by the living 
God that she would give one of her own arms, 
to be cut off, could she be assured that she could 
live in safety and yet spare the life of Mary.^ 
At a .subsequent interview she also declared that 
no power on earth should ever persuade her to 
sign the warrant for Mary’s execution. But, in 
spite of the.se profe.ssions, tlie popular clamour 
for the death of Mary became louder, and her 
danger mox’e imminent, so that James was obliged 
to send a more decisive letter than before. Keith 
had no sooner presented this to Elizabeth than 
her rage burst into a hurricane that frightened 
her counsellors, and nearly drove the ambassador 
from the presence-chamber. But this unwonted 
boldness on the part of James was followed as. 
usual by more than his wonted timidity, and he 
sent a letter of humble apology by Sir Eobert. 
Melvil and the Master of Gray.® His choice of 
two such envoys, of whom the former was the 
friend and the latter the enemy and betrayer of 
Mary, spoke little for the sincerity of his present 
appeal, and it was probably nothing better than 
one of those double-dealing shifts of his king- 
craft, by which he could avoid the necessity of 
committing himself and keep an aflair which he 
had no mind to further or oppose in a state of 
eqiiililu'ium. If he had never shown any solici- 
tude for his mother’s interests or sympathy for 
her sufferings he had also never expei’ienced her 
maternal care; and he had been taught to regard 
her as the enemy of his creed and the murderer 
of his father. It was through her deposition 
and imprisonment that he was a king, and upon 
his present forbearance would depend his suc- 
cession to the throne of England. Under these 
considerations his cold impassive heart could sit 
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easy, wliile foreign states wondered, and liis own 
subjects fretted at bis equanimity. 

Oil the arrival of the two Scottish ambassa- 
dors each began to work in his own fashion; for 
while Melvil earnestly remonstrated on Mary’s 
beluilf the Master of Gray was privately urging 
her execution, -with the homely proverb, “The 
dead don’t bite.” ^ Outwardly, however, he was 
as loud and earnest in her behalf as his colleague. 
At their first interview with Elizabeth they 
proposeil that Mary should renounce her right 
of succession to the English crown in favour of 
her son. “How is that possible?” asked the 
queen; “ according to the declai-ation of law she 
can convey nothing.” “ If she has no rights,” 
replied the Master of Gray, “you have no cause 
to fear her ; if she has, let her then assign them 
to her son, who w'ill then have full title to suc- 
ceed you.” “ By God’s passiout” cried Elizabeth 
in a fury, “ that were to cut mine own tiu'oat; 
and for a dukedom or an earldom to yourself, 
you, or such as you, would cause some of your 
desperate knaves to kill me. No, by God! your 
master shall never be in that place.” Foiled in 
this attempt to secure her recognition of the 
rights of James to the English succession, by 
which his own aggrandizement would have been 
certain, the Ma.ster of Gray returned to the sub- 
ject of his mission, and requested that Mary’s 
life should he spared for fifteen days, that he 
might have time to communicate with the king; 
but Elizabeth, whose temper was heated with 
the late proposal, gave him an abrupt negative, 
“Gx'ant a respite,” entreated MelvU, “if but for 
eight days.” “No, not for an hour!” cried 
Elizabeth sternly, and left the apartment. It 
was now certain that the fate of Mary was 
sealed, and that all intercession would be in 
vain.'^ 

It was under some such conviction that James 
had now quietly reconciled himself to the course 
of events and ceased to intei’cede for his mother; 
but, to cloak his I'esiguation with a show of piety, 
he ordered the ministers to pray publicly for her 
in tlie ])ulpit after tlie sermon had ended. He 
might thus cheajxly obtain a reputation for filial 
solicitude, which his late conduct had made 
worse than questionable. He might also thus 
provoke a controversy with the clergy, which, 
nest to his favourite recreation of bunting, he 
chietiy enjoyed. And if such was his hope he 
was not disappointed. The clergy refused to 
obey the royal mandate, because it was ex- 
pressed in such a fashion, that it would have 
compelled them to condemn the Queen of Eng- 
land and her council, and hold Mary innocent 
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of the offence laid to her charge — a, decision by 
which they would have prostituted both the 
pulpit and their office. Eesolved, however, to 
establish an example of compliance, James, ac- 
companied by Patrick Adamson, entered the 
Chm-ch of St. Giles at the usual hour of public 
service, hut found the pulpit preoccupied, and 
the prayers commenced by Mr. John Cowper, 
the minister for the day. His majesty had thus 
resolved to take the kirk by surprise, while the 
kirk-session, apprehensive of some such atteni])t, 
had prepared for his arrival. On finding himself 
forestalled the king ordex'ed Cow'per to come 
down and give place to the bishop ; and when 
the minister appeared to demur, the captain of 
the guards was sent to pull him out of the pulpit 
by force, Cowper then yielded, but expressing 
his reluctance and declaring aloud that the king 
should have to an.swer one day to the J udge of 
all the earth for this proceeding. The bishop 
ascended the preaching-place, and had an audi- 
ence few but not fit; for while many left the 
church those who remained were in a state of 
tumult and confusion. The recusant minister 
was sent prisoner to Blackness Castle, but forth- 
with released, as the king’s courage failed him, 
thinking he had gone too far. In the same 
yielding spirit lie repaired to St. Giles Church 
on the 8th of February (1587), five days after 
his late iuvasion, and apologized to the congre- 
gation for his interiTiption, which he attributed 
to his affection for his mother, and declared that 
his charge only meant that the ministers should 
pray that she might he enlightened with divine 
truth, and the sentence pronounced upon her be 
averted. It was a poor excuse, but it served his 
purpose, for the people and the clergy were satis- 
fied and the gathering storm dispersed.^ 

While the weakness and lukewarmness of 
Henry III. of France and James VI. of Scot- 
land had effected so little in behalf of Mary the 
popular demand for her execution was becoming 
too strong to be resisted. Every hour the jjeople 
of England were harassed with some new and 
terrifying report. It was at one time a foreign 
conspiracy against the life of Elizabeth, in con- 
sequence of which the English ports were closed, 
and intercourse with the Continent suspended. 
At another it was a descent of the Spaniards 
upon England. This alarm of a Spanish inva- 
sion was followed by the rumour of the landing 
of the Duke of Guise and a French army in 
Sussex; and then again the popular terror shifted 
into an insurrection of the northern counties, or 
an attack on Fotheringay, to set its royal captive 
free.^ In consequence of these ramours, which 
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were evidently devised to serve a purpose, the 
voice of the nation was added to that of the 
English stJitesinen, a,nd all were urgent for the 
execution of the Scottish queen as the only pro- 
mise of security, Eut although she had secured 
both the state and the nation as her accom- 
plices Elizabeth still paused and wavered. 
Every day, while Mary continued to live, the 
ground beneath her teemed with pitfalls and 
the air with daggers, and yet the removal of the 
cause of her fears might be followed Avith fears 
more terrible ixnd substantial. Her amusements 
w’ere neglected, her hours devoted to gloom and 
solitary meditation, while the tenor of her 
thoughts was expressed by a Latin sentence, 
which she was often overheard to mutter, “ Aut 
fer aut feri; ne feriai’o, feri” — (Either bear with 
her or strike; lest you be struck, strike).^ Her 
most earnest wish was to avoid the person.'d re- 
sponsibility Avliicli a public execution would 
entail upon her, and she even hinted to her min- 
isters that they might best serve their mistress 
by putting Mary to death by secret means. But 
this Italian method of getting rid of a formid- 
able enemy was not to the taste of these nobles, 
who, however rancorous in their hatred or re- 
venge, could not stoop to assassination. The 
practices of their mistress had also taught them 
that, however she might profit by such a deed, 
she would disclaim her share in it and desei't 
the agents. Thus, among other instances, she 
had acted towards the Earl of Moray and his 
associates, whom she had encouraged to rebel 
against their sovereign, and afterwards branded 
as traitors when they fled to her for protection. 

Binding that her hints were in vain Elizabeth 
was compelled to let the law have its regular* 
course, and having by this decision brought her 
long anxiety to a close, her proceedings partook 
of the buoyancy of the reaction. On the 1st of 
Eebruary (1587) at ten o’clock in the morning 
she sent orders to Davison, the secretary, to 
bring to her the warrant for Mary’s execution, 
which Burleigh had drawn up, but which still 
waited for the royal signature. As soon as she 
had received it she signed it with a steady hand, 
and then looking up to Davison with an expres- 
sion of sarcastic drollery asked him if he was 
not grieved that she had done so. He replied 
that it was better the guilty should die than the 
innocent, and that she had adopted the only 
means for her own 2n‘eservation, She then 
ordered him to carry the warrant to the loi'd- 
chancellor to have it sealed ; and, breaking out 
once more into a mirthful vein, she added, 
'‘You may call on Walsingham and show it to 
him; but I fear the shock will kill him outright.” 
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She forbade a public execution, aud desired that 
it should he conducted not in the open green or 
court but in the hall of Fotheringay Castle. 
She then gave Davison a charge to trouble her 
no further in the matter, and let her hear no 
more of it till it was done, as she had already 
performed all that law and reason could require 
of her 'When he was withdrawing she detained 
him and complained of Ainias Paulet and his 
colleagues, who might have relieved her of this 
task. Could she not even yet be freed from it ^ 
■Would not Sir Amias comply if he (Davison) and 
Walsingham should write to him and sound him 
on the subject ? The secretary accepted this 
vile commission; and the joint letter of Wal- 
singham and Davison written on the same day, 
w'hich is too curious to he omitted, shows how 
far they could go in behalf of their mistress, and 
how effectually they could pervert the highest 
prmci2)les of loyalty, justice, and i*eligion in re- 
commending such a deed.^ 


“After our hearty commeirdatious : We find 
by sp)eech lately uttered by her majesty, that she 
doth note in you both a lack of that care and 
zeal for her service, that she looketh for at your 
hands; in that you have not in all this time, of 
yourselves (without other jn'ovocation), found 
out some way to shorten the life of Queen Mary; 
considering the gveat peril she is subject unto 
hourly, so long as the said queen shall live.. 
Wherein, besides a lack of love towards her, she 
noteth greatly, that you have not that care of 
your own partierdar safeties, or rather of the pre- 
servation of religion, and the public good and 
jorosi^erity of your country that reason and 
jrolicy commandeth ; especially, having so good 
a warrant and ground for the satisfaction of 
your consciences towards God, aud the discharge- 
of your ci-edit and repartation towards the world, 
as the oath of “Association” which you both 
have so solemnly taken and vowed ; and espe- 
cially the matter where with she standeth charged 
being so clearly and manifestly prroved against 
her; and therefore she taketh it most unkindly 
that men, professing that love towards her that 
you do, should, in any kind of sort for lack of 
the dischai’ge of your duties, cast the burden 
upon her; knowung as you do her indisposition 
to shed blood, especially of one of tliat sex and 
quality, and so near to her in blood as the said 
queen is. 

“These respects we find do greatly trouble 
her majesty, who, we assure you, has sundry 
times protested, that if the regard of the danger 
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of lier good subjects and faithful servants did 
liot more move Iiei’ than her own peril, she would 
never be drawn to assent to the shedding of her 
blood. 'iVe tliouglit it very meet to acquaint 
you [with] these speeches lately passed from her 
majesty, referring* the same to your good judg- 
ments. And so w'e commit you to the protection 
of the Almighty. — Your most assured friends, 

‘‘Francis Walsingham. 

“■William Davison. 

“ London, Fehniary 1, &c.” 

This unexpected letter excited the astonish- 
ment and indignation of Paulet. As a loyal 
subject he regarded Mary as the enemy of his 
sovereign; as a Puritan he abhorred her as a 
child of Antichrist ; and while his custody had 
been that of a morose and merciless jailer, he had 
resolved that no rescue should I'each the prisoner 
except over his lifeless body, and to find her a 
corpse. But to be thus addressed as one who 
would become an assa.ssin, and be persuaded to 
murder a captive under trust, -was an insult 
which neither his creed nor his feeling’s as a 
gentleman could tolerate. His answer which 
he wrote in rei^ly to Walsingham was short, 
indignant, and to the point, in the following 
words: “Your letters of yesterday, coming to 
my hands this present day at five in the after- 
noon, I would not fail, according to your direc- 
tions, to return my answer with all possible .speed; 
which [I] shall deliver unto you with great grief 
and bitterness of mind, in that I am so unhappy 
to have liven to see this unhappy day, in the 
which I am required, by direction from my most 
gracious sovereign, to do an act which God and 
the law forbiddetli. My good livings and life 
are at her majesty’s disposition, and I am ready 
to lose them this next morrow, if it shall so 
please her ; acknowledging that I hold them as 
of her mere and gracious favour. I do not de- 
sire them to enjoy them but with her highness’s 
good liking; but God forbid that I should make 
so foul a sldpwreck of my conscience, or leave 
so great a blot to my poor posterity, to .shed 
blood witliout law and warrant. Trusting that 
her majesty, of her accustomed clemency will 
take this my dutiful answer in good part. . . 
When this noble, brave- hearted answer was 
shown by Davison to Elizabeth she broke out 
into bitter indignation and railed at those 
“ dainty nice, precise fellows,” who, as she alleged, 
promised much hut performed nothing, casting 
.all the burden and responsibility upon her. She 
also said that she would have the deed done by 
Wingfield, but who this contemplated assassin 
might he, has not been recorded.’^ 
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Wliile this nefarious project was negotiating 
the privy-council wei’e proceeding to action in 
their own manner. As soon as Davison had 
obtained the subscribed death-warrant lie de- 
livered it to the council, who on the same day 
ti’ansmitted it to the Earl of Shrewsbury, Grand- 
mai'shal of England, with a letter authorizing 
him to act upon order, and on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary the Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent arrived 
at Fotberingay, to superintend the execution. 
On their arrival they demanded an audience of 
the Scottish queen, and were informed that she 
was indisposed and in bed ; but on the earls de- 
clai'ing that their message was urgent, and could 
not he delayed, Mary consented to admit them 
and prepared for the interview. She received 
them in her apartment seated at the foot of her 
bed, with her small work-table before her, and 
attended by Burgoin, her physician, and her 
women; upon which Shrewsbury announced to 
her the purpose of his arrival and ordered Beal, 
the clerk of the privy-council who accompanied 
him, to read the warrant. As soon as it was 
read Mai’y, bowing her head and crossing her- 
self, replied, “God be praised for the news you 
bring me. 1 could receive none better, for it 
announces the termination of my miseries, and 
the grace wliich God has vouchsafed me that I 
die for the honour of his name and his church. 
I did not,” .she added, “expect such a happy 
end, after the treatment I have suffered, and 
the dangers to which I have been exposed in 
this country for nineteen years— I who was born 
.a queen, the daughter of a king, the grand- 
daughter of Heuiy YII., the near kinswoman 
of the Queen of England, Queen-dowager of 
France — and who, though a free prince.ss, have 
been kept in prison without lawful cause, though 
I am su'bject to nobody,and recognize no superior 
on earth but God.” She then laid her hand upon 
the New Testament which was on the table, and 
solemnly declared her innocence of the con- 
spiracy against the life of Elizabeth, for which 
she had been tried and condemned. The Earl 
of Kent here remarked, that the translation on 
which she had sworn was a false one, being ac- 
cording to the Church of Rome, and that this 
must make her oath of no effect. “ It is a trans- 
lation,” answered Mary, “in which I believe, as 
the version of our holy church. Does your lord- 
ship judge that my oath would be more con- 
firmed if I swore on your translation, in which 
I do not believe!” 

Mary then desired that she might he allowed 
the services of her almoner to assist her in pre- 
paiing for death and to administer to her the 
last rites of her religion. She knew that this 
priest was in the castle although he had been 
kept from her presence since her removal from 
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Chaiiley. lliis the Earl of Kent took upon 
him to refuse; and he offered instead the ser- 
vioes of the Protestant Dean of Peterborough, 
the advantage of which chauge he illustrated in 
a long theological harangue. But Mary rejected 
this ulrer, and her demand for the oflSces of her 
own clergyman were in like manner refused. 
She th.cn hesought a shoi’t delay that she might 
carefully write out her will and make her final 
arrangements, hut this also was refused. To 
the question when slie was to die the Earl of 
Slirev.'bl)ury rejdicd, “To-morrow, madam, at 
eight o’clock in the morning;” and with this 
intimation the two nohlemen departed.^ 

This terrible arrival and these abrupt com- 
munications had not wholly befallen without 
some notes of ju-emonition. Beal had arrived 
at Fotheringay two days earlier to announce 
to Sir Amius Panlet the orders of the privy- 
council and hasten the preparations for the 
execution, and with him was the executioner of 
London, dressed in black velvet.^ This ominous 
arrival and the stir it occasioned in the castle 
could scarcely escape the notice of Mary’s ser- 
vants, who were all eye and all ear to every 
change, however trivial; but when the coming of 
the earls and their attendant ofilcials succeeded, 
their alarm was increased and their surmises 
were fully confirmed. But even as it was the as- 
surance of her doom announced by the earls had 
fallen upon their hearts like the sound of the 
headsman’s axe, and at the departure of the 
deputation they were drowned in tears. Mary’s 
first task was to comfort them, which she did 
in a tone almost of playfulness ; and to one of 
her Scotch attendants she said, “Come, come, 
Jane Kennedy, give over weeping and be busy. 
Did I not warn you, my childreu, that it would 
come to this? It has come at last, and, blessed 
be God ! fear and sorrow are at an end. Dry 
your eyes, then, and let us pray together.” 
After she liad S2>ent some time with them in 
prayer she proceeded to settle her affairs ; and 
taking what money remained with her she 
divided it into separate sums, each of which 
was jnit into a pui'se and labelled by her own 
hand with the name of the person for whom it 
was iutonded. On supper being brought in, 
which had been ordered earlier than usual, 
Mary occasionally conversed with her physician, 
imd it was remarked that her countenance wore 
such a look of animation and happiness as to 
recall some traces of her former beauty. She 
was cheering herself with the thought that she 
was going to be put to death not as a criminal 
hut a miutyr. “ Did you remark, Bnrgoin,” she 
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asked, “what that Earl of Kent said in his talk 
with me — that my life would have been the 
death, as my death would be the life of their 
religion? Oh, bow glad am I at that speech ! 
Here comes the truth at last, and I pray you 
to remark it. They told me that I was to die 
because I bad consi>ired against the queen; but 
then arrives this Kent, whom they sent hither 
to convert me, and he says that I am to die for 
my religion.”^ 

When supper was ended, of which Mary par- 
took spai’ingljq she poured out some wine into 
a goblet, and after drinking affectionately to 
them all she desired them to pledge lieig which 
they did with abundance of weeping and upon 
their knees; and when they asked her to for- 
give them if in any way they had offended her 
she assured them of her pardon, and asked their 
forgiveness in turn for whatever uneasiness she 
might have caused them. She exhorted them 
also to continue firm in the Catholic faith, and 
to live in peace and love one with another; and 
this, she said, they could the more easily do 
now that Nan, who had so often stirred them 
to disagreement, was no longer with them. At 
the name of this recreant secretary, who had 
tuimed against her and betrayed her, her earthly 
resentments seemed to rekindle. In her inter- 
view with the two earls she had asked if Nau 
and Curie were still alive; and on learning that 
they were as yet sjDared she broke out indig- 
nantly, “What! am I to die and Nau to live? 
I ju'otest that Nau is the cause of my death.” 
After bestowing some articles of dress from her 
wardrobe on each of her ladies, as memorials 
of her affection, she withdrew and spent a con- 
sidei'ahle part of the night in writing letters 
and her will, of which the Duke of Guise 
was appointed executor. At two o’clock, being 
wearied, she lay down upon her bed, and caused 
Jane Kennedy, her favourite servant, to read 
to her a j)ortion of the Lives of the Saints, ac- 
cording to their usual form of evening domestic 
devotion ; and when the story of “ The Good 
Thief ” was selected and read to her Maiy ex- 
claimed, “Alas ! he was indeed a very great 
sinner, hut not so great as I am. May my 
Saviour, in memory of his passion, have mercy 
on me as he had on him at the hour of death !” 
She then suddenly hetliought her that a Iiand- 
kei’chief would he necessary for bandaging her 
eyesiqjon tlie scaffold; and ordering the servants 
to bring several to her, she selected from them 
one of the finest that Avas embroidered with 
gold, and laid it aside for the purpose; after 
which characteristic trait of feminine careful- 
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ness for her l:rst rippearance on eai'th she retired 
to rest. 

On rising in the morning, ■which, she did at 
an early hour, remarking that she had only 
two hours to live, she finished her toilet and 
came with her ■women into the oratory, ■where 
mass had been .said bj’- her almoner before she 
was deprived of his services. They knelt before 
the altar, and she read in a solemn, impressive 
voice the prayers for the dying. Before she had 
ended there was a knocking at the door to an- 
nounce that her time had expired; but after 
requesting a few moments of delay she con- 
tinued lier devotions until a second knocking 
was heard, and the sheriff with his white rod 
of office in Ids hand entered and said to her 
bi'iefly, “ Madam, the lords aw^ait you and have 
sent me to you.” “Yes,” replied Mary, rising 
from her knees, “ let us go.” Just as she was 
turning to depart Burgoin brought to her the 
ivory crucifix from the altar; she kissed it, 
aud caused one of her attendants to carry it 
before her. 'When the procession had reached 
the door which gave entrance to the staircase 
that led to the hall the female attendants were 
told that they ■%'ere to be allowed to proceed no 
farther, a stern prohibition which they received 
with tears and loud remonstrances, clinging all 
the while to their mistress; but Maiy, only 
remarking that it was hard they should be 
prevented from being present at her last mo- 
ments, disengaged herself from their hold and 
bade them a tender fare-well. She then took 
the crucifix into her own hand, and with a 
prayer-book in the other -went alone down the 
great staircase, at the foot of •which the Earls 
of Shrewsbury and Kent were read}’ to receive 
her, and who were struck with her queenly and 
imposing appearance. On this occasion she wore 
her ominous widow’s garb, consisting of a gown 
of dark crimson velvet with black .satin corsage, 
from which hung scapularies and chaplets; her 
cloak was figured satin, also of dark crimson, 
with a long train lined with sables, while a 
white veil was thrown over her that reached 
from her head to her feet.^ At the bottom of 
the stair was also Sir Andrew Melvil, her affec- 
tionate master of the household, who had been 
separated three weeks from her, but who was 
now permitted to bid her farewell upon her 
way to the scaftbld. He tlirew himself upon 
his knees before her, weeping bitterly at the 
spectacle, and lamenting that he should have 
to carry such tidings to Scotland. “ Weep not, 
niy good Melvil,” she .said to him, “ but rather 
rejoice that Mary Stuart has arrived at the end 
of her misfoi'tunes. Thou kuowest that this 


woi'ld is only vanity and full of trouble.s .and 
misery. Carry down with thee the tidings that 
I die firm in my religion, true to Scotland, time 
to France. May God forgive tho.se who Lave 
thirsted for my blood ! He who knows rdl things 
knows my desire has ever been that Scotland 
and England should be united. Coumieiid me 
to my son, and tell him I have never done any- 
thing to prejudice the welfare of his kingdom 
or his rights as a king. And now, good Melvil, 
my most faithful servant, once more I bid thee 
farewell.” 2 

When this short but mournful interview was 
ended Mary besought the two earls that her 
women might still be permitted to attend her 
at her death, but to this the Earl of Kent gave 
a peremj)toi‘y refu.sal. They would onl^q he said, 
disturb everything by their lamentations; per- 
haps they would even dip their handkerchiefs 
in her blood, to the promotion of superstition 
and scandal, “The poor souls!” cried Mary; 
“I will give my word and promise that they 
will do no such thing. It will do them good to 
bid me farewell, and I am certain that your 
mistress, who is a virgin queen, has not given 
you so strict a commission. She might grant 
me more than this were I a far meaner person. 
You certainly will not refuse me this last little 
request: my poor girls only wish to see me die.” 
As she said this a few tears, the first she had 
shed, dropped from her eyes; and the earls, 
after conferring together, allowed that four of 
her male and two of her female attendants, such 
as she might be pleased to select, should accom- 
pany her to the .scaffold. This being done, and 
■with Melvil bearing lier train, she entered the 
great hall and wallsecl to the scaffold, -w'hich 
was erected at the upper end, standing about 
two feet above the floor, covered with black 
cloth, with the cushion on which she was to 
kneel, the block on which her head was to be 
struck off, aud two executioners standing beside 
them clothed in black velvet. She sat down 
upon a chair when the train had reached the 
scaftbld, having the Eaids of Kent aud Shrew.s- 
bury seated on her right hand au.d on her left 
the sherifl's, while the hall, besides the armed 
guar'ds, was occupied by neai-ly two hundred 
gentlemen of the comity who were permitted 
to be present on the occasion. Mary looked at 
the deadly apparatus aud the attendant spec- 
tators without change of colour or feature. The 
deep silence was broken by Beal, the clerk of 
the privy-council, who read the warrant for her 
death; but even to this ako Mary listened as 
unmoved as if it had concerned some other per- 
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son, or had failed to recall her thoughts from 
higlier and more important subjects. When the 
reading Vv'as ended she made the sign of the 
cross and said in a firm, clear voice: “ My lords, 

I am a rpieeu born, a sovereign princess, not 
subject to the laws, a near relation to the Queen 
of England and her lawful successor. After 
having been long and unjustly detained in this 
coiuilry. where f have endured much pain and 
evil, though nobody had any right over me, 
being now, through the strength and under the 
power of men, ready to forfeit my life, I thank 
God for permitting me to die for my religion, 
and in ])resence of a company who will bear 
witness that just before my death I protested, 
as I have ahvays done hoth hi private and in 
public, that 1 never contrived any means of 
putting tlie queen to death, nor consented to 
anything against her person.” She had never, 
she said, borne any hatred against lier, and 
had oli'ered such conditions as the price of her 
liberty as were favourable to the peace and 
welfare of England. After she had thus excul- 
pated herself Mary added: “I will here in my 
last moments accuse no one; hut when I am 
gone much will he discovered that is now hid, 
and the objects of those who have procured 
my death be more clearly disclosed to the 
w'oiid.”^ 

At the close of the last protestation the queen 
betook herself to prayer; but even by this 
natural act of a dying woman the strife be- 
tween the two creeds was awakened. In a faint 
hope of converting Mary at the last moment, 
or more probably to exonerate their own con- 
sciences by furnishing her with the means of 
conversion, the two earls had brought with 
them the Dean of Peterborough, who now en- 
deavoured to interpose with an exhortation. 

“ Madam,” he began, “ the queen, my excellent 
sovereign, has sent me to you — ” “ Mr. Dean,” 
said Mary, cutting him short, “I am firm to 
the ancient Catholic faith, and I intend to shed 
my blood for it.” In spite of this check the 
dean continued his discourse, urging her to 
abandon her creed, have recoiu^e to true re- 
pentance, and repose her trust in Jesus Christ 
alone; liut Mary ordered him to he silent in a 
mamie]- that left him no room for refusal. The 
earls then attempted the task. “We desire to 
pray for your grace,” they said, “that God may 
eulighteu your heart at the last hour, and that 
thus you may die in the true knowledge of 
God.” “ My lords,” she replied, “ if you wish 
to pray for me I thank you for it, but I cannot 
join iu vour ])rayer3 because we are not of 
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the same I'eligion.” Dr. Fletcher, the Dean of 
Peterborough, then commenced in English the 
prayers appointed iu the Anglican Church ser- 
vice for dying persons, while Mary recited the 
penitential psalms in Latin, during which she 
fervently kissed the crucifix. “ Madam,” said 
the Earl of Kent to her in a harsh tone, “ it is 
of little use for you to have that image of Christ 
in your hand if you have not got him engraved 
in your heart.” “It is difficult,” she replied, “to 
hold it in the hand without the heart being 
touched by it, and nothing suits the dying 
Christian better than the image of his Saviour.” 
She then prayed in English for her afflicted 
church, for her son, aud for Queen Elizabeth ; 
declared that her whole hope rested on the 
merits of our Saviour ; and expressed her con- 
fidence that througli him, though she was a 
great sinner, all her iniquities would be for- 
given and her soul washed and purified. She 
followed this with an invocation to the blessed 
Virgin and all the saints, imploring their in- 
tercession with God to fulfil her prayers, and 
finally declared that she forgave all her ene- 
mies as she lioped to be forgiven ; and liaving 
ended her devotions she kissed the crucilix and 
exclaimed, “Like as thy arms. Lord Jesus, were 
extended upon the cross, even so receive me 
within the outstretched arms of thy mercy !”^ 
The moment for execution having arrived, 
the executioner approached to disencumber her 
of pai’t of her dress; hut checking him with a 
smile and the playful observation that she never 
used such valets-de-chambre, she called up Eliza- 
beth Curl aud Jane Kennedy, who were kneel- 
ing at the foot of the scaffold, observing, while 
they proceeded to remove her upper garments, 
that she was not accustomed to this service be- 
fore so many spectatoi's. Seeing them likely to 
be overcome with iveeping while they performed 
this last sad office, she placed her finger on their 
lips, reminded them of her promise on their be- 
half that they would behave discreetly on the 
scaffold, and said, “ Instead of weeping rejoice; 
I am very happy to leave this world and in so 
good a cause.” Their task being ended, she signed 
them with the cross and gave them her bless- 
ing, and after Jane Kennedy had bandaged her 
eyes the two women withdrew in tears. Mary, 
still sitting upon the chair with her hands 
clasped aud her head held erect, exclaimed 
aloud, “In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust; 
let me never be brought to confusion ! ” She 
had thus prepared herself for the death-stroke, 
imagining that she was to be beheaded in a 
sitting posture and with a sword, according to 
j the French manner; but on being told of her 
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mistiike she knelt, groped \vith her hands for 
the block, and laid her neck iiioon it -without 
tremor or hesitation, still continuing in prayer, 
while her last -Nvords were, “ Into thy hands I 
commend my spirit, for thou hast redeemed 
me, 0 Lord God of truth.” Her gentleness and 
courage seemed to have unnerved the execu- 
tioner, so that he dealt a feeble, unsteady blow 
which fell on the back of her head and only 
wounded her, at which she neither stirred nor 
uttered a complaint ; a second stroke was more 
successful, and her head fell on the scaifold. 
The executioner held it up and exclaimed, “God 
sa'/e Queen Elizabeth !” to which the Dean of 
Peterborough responded, “ May all her enemies 
perish!” a single voice cried “Amen!” — the 
voice of the stern Eaii of Kent.^ 

The pi'ecautions with which this strange exe- 
cution. liad l;)een preceded and accompanied did 
not abate when the aflair was ended. The 
golden cross which she (Mary Stuart) wore 
round her neck, the chaplets suspended at her 
girdle, and the clothes she wore upon the scaf- 
fold, should, according to custom, have been the 
perquisites of the executioner ; but feai'ful that 
these might be converted into emblems for the 
pui’poses of sedition, or relics for idolatrous wor- 
ship, the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury caused 
them to be burned. In lilie manner eveiy mark 
and trace of her blood, and everything on which 
it might hare fallen, was carefully destroyed. 
The gates of the castle were kept closed, and for 
several hours none were allowed to go out except 
Henry Talbot, the son of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who was sent to Elizabeth with a report 
of the execution. Wlien the body, over which 
a black cloth had been thrown, was to be re- 
moved from the scaifold to the st-ate-room for 
the purposes of embalming, an affecting spec- 
tacle presented itself ; it was a little pet dog of 
the queen that had followed her unnoticed to 
the scaffold, and was now nestled under the 
clothes and between the head and neck of its 
dead mistress. There the faithful creature lay 
stained with her blood, and refusing to leave 
the spot, so that it had to be carried away by 
force. The body was carelessly embalmed and 
laid aside until the place of interment should 
be decided by Elizabeth ; and when it was found 
that the castle was becoming a place of devout 
pilgrimage, and that prying eyes looked through 
the keyhole, it was stopped up. The axe that 
fell upon the neck of Mary Stuart was like a 
death-blow to Popery, and its adherents trem- 
bled; who could escape after the sacrifice of such 
a victim 1 In the meantime the tidings of the 
execution were received in London as the greatest 


of Protestant triumphs; the bells of the city 
were again set a-ringing ; and the streets were 
lighted with bonfires as if the greatest of na- 
tional dangers had been extinguished by the 
death of the Popish queen. 

In this strange manner was closed the record 
of a royal life more eventful, more wonderful in 
its changes, and more disastrous than accredited 
history has recorded or romance fabled. Born 
to the inheidtance of a throne, the occupant of 
another by marriage, and the exjrectant of a 
third by rightful succession, she wms the while 
successively a helpless infant, a child carried off 
into foreign exile, a youthful wido-w, a rejected 
stranger of the kingdom that had worshipped 
her as its queen. Nor was all this the close, hut 
only the opening of the wondrous drama. Alary 
Stuart returns to her native kingdom and as- 
cends the throne of her father not merely a 
queen but sole sovereign ; and still young, yet 
ripened in beauty, accomplishments, and ex- 
perience, she becomes the delight of her heredi- 
tary subjects, the admired of sfcrangei's, and the 
great object of competition to the princes of 
Europe, who eagerly contend for her preference. 
But in a few years more we find her tarnished 
in character and driven from her throne; flying 
from her own kingdom which had expelled hei", 
arid received by the other of which she claimed 
the I’oyal succession, only to be immimed for life 
in a prison — and as if ail this was not yet enough, 
she, the occupant of t-wo successive thrones and 
the heiress of a third, at last dies on the scaffold 
as a criminal, and in a country that regarded her 
as the mother of a new dynasty to whose acces- 
sion they were looking forward with hope. AVhat 
could have so armed these kingdoms against 
such a woman and such a queen 1 And were 
these startling changes, seeing they were the 
result of human deliberation and human agen- 
cies, a righteous retribution ? 

This is the question w'hicb, after nearly three 
centuries of controversy, is still undecided; which 
continues to he agitated by the living generation 
as if their personal interests were involved in 
the issue. And their interests are indeed in- 
volved in it. Not merely national honour but 
religious principle is at issue upon the question. 
If Alary can be absolved not mei’ely the ancient 
patriotism of Scotland of which we are proud, 
but the Peformation to which we cling, are 
tarnished and condemned by her absolution. 
Was she guilty of the crimes for which she was 
driven fx’om her throne and kingdom '? If so, 
she was not only unfit to reign hut unworthy 
to live. If, on the contrary, she was innocent, 
what are we to think of the country that per- 
secuted her and the men who condemned her? 

It is upon this footing that the defence of 
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M'ury Stuart lias been placed by her advocates; 
and to establish their favourite theory they have 
been compelled to vitiate the whole history of 
the period and inculpate every one and every 
tiling- that stands in their way. Thus they have 
assumed that Knox, without whom Scotland 
would have become a very poor Ireland, was a 
knave, fanatic, or madman, or all three com- 
bined ; that his associates, who laboured with 
him in Ids great work, were alternately dupes 
and deceivers; that Moray and his party were 
usurpers, traitors, and assassins; that the learned 
Buclianan and his coadjutors were forgers and 
fabricators of false documents— that the noblest 
specimens of piety, wisdom, learning, and chival- 
rous integrity of which our country could boast, 
were hollow and heartless imiiostors, and that 
even the Reformation itself was but a pious 
fraud. In this way every enemy of Mary was 
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a false witness, every document of her guilt a 
forgery, and every testiinony to that eil'ect a, lie. 
But under such a process what cvimiuai could 
fail to be absolved, or innocent pers<ju incul- 
pated. It was inevitable, howevei-, tlm.i a reac- 
tion should follow, although its arrival might 
be late ; aud that men should begin to cpioslion 
if religious bigotry aud political fraud aud per- 
versity are sufficient to account for ihe wi'ongs 
with which Mary was visited, aud the suiioringa 
to which she was doomed. Only in our own 
day, indeed, has this change occurred ; but its 
elibct has been manifested in more dispassionate 
inquiries into her history aud deeper convictions 
of her criminality. After every allowance has 
been made bm her wrongs aud suliei-ings the 
tribunal of the nineteenth has strictly j-evised 
the evidence, and the verdict of “ Guilty” has 
been all but recorded. 
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Patrick Adamson — Renewed altercations of James with the clergy — Sermons denouncing his oifonees — His 
complaints of the license of the pulpit— His interview and debate with the ministers on the subject. 


By .signing Mary’s death-warrant and order- 
ing it to be executed without further question 
or hesitation Elizabeth had ended that fearful 
suspense which had outgrown her power of en- 
durance. But, as ill such cases where moral feel- 
ings are violated, the hasty remedy, although it 
performed its office, created a fresh and wor.se 
inquietude. By the execution of the Scottish 
queen she had ensured for herself the execration 
of Europe and the hostility of its indignant 
.sovereigns, and made England the mark of a 


general crusade whose demand for revenge 
would be represented as a. righteous apjical. 
How could she answer to Scotland, to France, 
to Spain; nay, even to a lai’ge ])ortion of her 
own subjects whom her deed lia,d outraged .and 
defied, and who.se quarrel against her would be 
consecrated by that common justice which all 
creeds and nations alike recognized ? Hei- only 
expedient for the purpo.se of justifying herself 
to the world and averting its condemnation, was 
to conceal her offence by fresli acts of iniquity 
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and remove the responsibility from herself by 
punishing her compliant instruments. Although 
tidings, therefore, had been conveyed to her of 
the execution, and although the event wfis known 
over England, and in London, where it was wel- 
comed with bells and bonfires, she pretended to 
be ignorant of the transaction. At last, after 
four days bad been spent under this mask of 
unconscious innocence, during which she had 
time to mature her plans of exculpation, she 
suddenly awoke to the intelligence and received 
it with a transport of indignation and grief. 
She swore that she had never intended to take 
trie life of Isor dear, unfortunate cousin. She 
declared tliat the w'arrant had been hastily con- 
veyed to the lord-chancellor to have his seal at- 
tached to it, and that the privy-council had been 
equrdly precipitate in acting upon it contrary to 
her knowledge and wishes; and to maintain this 
show' of hypocrisy throughout, those statesmen 
whose chief offence had consisted in serving her 
too well, were visited with the punishments 
only due to false counsellors and unfaithful ser- 
vants. Leicester and Hatton, her two great 
favourites, w'ere for a time disgraced and ban- 
ished from the court; Lord Burleigh was driven 
from her presence, and so dismayed by her in- 
dignation, that he offered to resign all his ap- 
pointments; while Davison, the pidncipal scape- 
goat, was committed to the To\ver, tried before 
the Star Chamber, punished by a fine that re- 
duced him to utter poverty, and never after- 
wards restored to royal favour. "Walsingham, 
too, would have been included in this merciless 
sweep of justification, had he not been fortu- 
nately seized with a fit of illness previous to the 
ratification and execution of the warrant, by 
which he escaped his share of the responsibility,^ 
Having thus inflicted this ostentatious ven- 
geance on the chief agents of Maiy’s death 
Elizabeth showed her .sympathy for the mur- 
dered queen by wearing mourning and causing 
her remains to be interred with the pomp of a 
royal funeral in the church of Peterborough, 
beside the grave of Catherine of Arragon, the 
first wife of Henry YIII. 

While the English queen was thus endea- 
vouring to avert tlie general indignation by 
transferring the blame upon her ministers she 
was especially anxious to conciliate James, who 
was so deeply and personally interested in the 
event. But he, too, had his part of dissimula- 
tion to play as well as Elizabeth. As soon as 
tidings of his mother’s death reached him, 
which was on the seventh day after the execu- 
tion, he assumed a countenance of sorrow and 

> Life ff Lord Chancellor Eije.rton, pp. 117-110; Nicolas’ 
Life of Davison, p. 2GS ; Wright’s Life and Times of Elirn- 
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anger, while his heart fluttered ivith secret joy; 
and this latter feeling became so predominant, 
that Chancellor Maitland was obliged to keep 
watch over his chamber and prevent the coming 
of visitors who might witness his sati.sf action. 
He felt, that as long as his mother lived he oc- 
cupied an uncertain throne, and on the same 
evening his satisfaction broke forth in tlie ex- 
clamation, “I am now sole king!”^ But the 
sense of national insult and the cry for ven- 
geance, which united a large portion of the 
nobles, obliged him to suppress these unnatnra.1 
signs of complacency and listen to their demands 
for a hostile aggression upon England. In tlie 
midst of these deliberations Elizabeth’s mes- 
senger arrived in Scotland, to convey to him the 
queen’s notification of Mary’s death, and her 
explanation of the undue means by which it had 
been eflected; but although the bearer was Mr. 
Robei-t Carey, a son of Lord Hunsclon, the cousin 
of the English queen, and an especial favourite 
of James, the king was obliged to send him 
orders when he had reached Berwick to |>roceed 
no farther into Scotland. Thus an-ested Carey 
was obliged to deliver the exculpatory letter of 
his I’oyal mistress, written with her own hand, 
to Sir Robert Melvil and the Laird of Cowden- 
knowes, who waited upon him for that purpose 
at Berwick. It was written in a gentle, lowly, 
conciliatory .strain, vei’y different from those she 
had been Avoiit to address to other potentates, 
and especially to James himself. “My dear 
brothex',” it began, “ I would you knew (though 
not felt) the extreme dolour that overwhelms 
my mind, for that mi.serable accident which (far 
contraiy to rny meaning) hath befallen. I have 
now sent this kinsman of mine whom ere now 
it liath pleased you to favoux*, to instract you 
truly of that which is too irksome for my pen 
to tell you ! I beseech you, that as God and 
many more know how innocent I am in this 
case, so you will believe me, that if I had bade 
ought, I would have abode by it.” After again 
pi'ctesting her innocence of the deed, and x’e- 
ferring James to tlx© heax'ex’ for its details, Eliza- 
beth concludes with these affectionate assurances; 
“For your part, think you have not in the world 
a more loving kinswoman nor a more dear fxiend 
than myself; nor any that will watch more care- 
fully to presexwe you and your estate. And who 
shall otherwise persuade you, judge them more 
pax’tial to others than you.”® 

In spite, however, of these soi’rowful appeals 
and plaxLsible representations James foxmd him- 
self compelled to bend in the direction of the 
storm which the account of Maiy.s execution, 

* Calderwood, vol. iv. p. GXl. 
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ni»w generally kno-wii, had raised into ungovern- 
uhle Violence. The lords of the Borders had 
already blocked up the passes to England, by 
which all intelligence between the two coun- 
tries was prevented ; Buccleughj Cessford, and 
Ferniehirst wei-e already in arms, and impatient 
for a signal from the king to make an inroad into 
Englaml; the Hamiltons offered three thousand 
men for the same purpose; and the Earl of Both- 
well, buckling on his armour, declared that this 
was the best “ dule weed” to wear for his queen’s 
death. A war was imminent in a cause which 
Elizabeth had every reason to deprecate, and at 
a season wdien a war with Scotland would have 
been most unwelcome, as she was obliged to pre- 
pare for that more serious invasion with which 
she was menaced by the King of Spain. J ames, 
also, who hated war whatever might he its 
cause or object, and who was ready to sacrifice 
everytliing for the English succession, delayed 
the commencement as long as he could, so that 
the season of spring was passed over by the im- 
patient Border chiefs in warlike threats and 
preparations. But in summer this ardour could 
no longer be checked ; and the self-constituted 
avengers of Mary — Angus, Bothwell, Cess- 
ford, and Ferniehii’st — hurst through the middle 
marches, and in six successive forays reduced 
that quarter to a desert, and obliged its warden. 
Sir Cuthbert Collingwood, to fly from his be- 
sieged castle of Esliugton in such haste, that he 
only escaped by the speed of his horse.^ But, 
fortunately for the coming union of the two 
kingdoms, these provocations on the part of the 
Border nobles were speedily terminated by the 
interposition of the king, who, near the middle 
of August, imperatively commanded them to 
desist. The chief motives which influenced him 
in this proceeding were suggested in a letter 
addressed by ‘Walsingham to Sir J ohn Maitland, 
the Scottish secretary of state, and ■which was 
purposely brought before the notice of the king 
soon after the intimation of his mother’s death, 
and when he had indignantly refused to I’eeeive 
Elizabeth’s messenger, or listen to explanations 
she had sent with liim. In this long and elaboi'- 
ate epistle of Walsingham James was dissuaded 
from any violent attempt against England by 
considerations which he could not ejisily obviate. 
Such a deed -would he accounted by England 
not as a righteous retribution hut a vindictive 
revenge, which would he prejudicial both to his 
character and interests. And how could he un- 
dertake such ail entei’prise against a kingdom 
so greatly superior in soldiers and resources to 
his own '? He might depend upon assistance from 
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France and Spain, and these courts would be 
liberal in promises of aid ;. Imt they would fail 
in performance, and rejoice to see two kingdoms 
which they equally hated undone by mutual 
dissensions. In such a war, also, and however 
events might happen, he would himself be the 
loser, either in what he already possessed or 
what he held in expectation. His mother had 
been condemned by the greatest part of the 
nobility of England ; but how could they be ex- 
pected to receive him for their king, who bore 
against them such an implacable grudge, and 
might call them to a severe account ? Walsing- 
ham then proceeded to show that if J ames per- 
sisted in his vindictive purpose he could only 
rely on obtaining the crown of England through 
the aid of France and Spain; but these t-wo 
powers were also pretenders to the coveted ob- 
ject, and would be more likely to sei’ve them- 
selves to the possession, while they used him 
merely as a tool in acquiring it.^ Had James 
been as generous-hearted, warlike, and enter- 
prising, as he -w^as cowardly and selfish, these 
considerations would have compelled him to 
pause; but such as he was, the inducements 
were irresistible. Accordingly, after the first 
outburst of the Border inroads, -wdnch he could 
not well have hindered, and before these aggres- 
sions had kindled a national war, the aggressors 
were commanded to desist, and the intercourse 
between the two kingdoms was restored. 

It was during this interval of deliberation 
that the cautious and peaceable spirit of James 
must have been further confirmed in its pur- 
poses of forgiveness by events occurring in his 
own court. Sir William Stewart, brother of the 
infamous Earl of Arran, had ventured to return 
to court and become a follower of that selfish 
plotter, the Master of Gray, who at present was 
devising the death of Secretary Maitland, Sir 
James Home of Cowdenknowes, and Eohert 
Douglas the collector of revenue — men whose 
favour with the kiirg and influence in public 
affairs he contemplated with envy. Thinking 
that in Stewart he had fouird a fit associate for 
his daring design, the Master revealed it to him, 
and as an encouragement to the work informed 
him that Maitland had taken a principal share 
with him in bringing in the lords to Stirling, 
by which his brother had been dispossessed; 
and adding, that for his own part he now re- 
pented of the deed, and would use all his in- 
fluence to restore Arran to the royal favour. 
Ste-wart, after listening to the proposal and 
giving an apparent assent, revealed the whole 
project to the king, on which it was decided 
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that the jiaster should he brought to a public 
ti'Kil. Tliiri was dijue at a convention of the 
no])iiity at Edinl.iurgh in May. The charges 
bro\ight agcdust hint by his accuser Stewart, 
Ijes-uies the coiiSpiracy against the life of the 
seci'etary. involved several points of high trea- 
soii; but the principal of these on which his 
coudeuination re.sted was the abuse of his office 
as rnuljassador to England, when he was sent to 
intercede for the Kfe of Queen Mary; and the 
treacherous advice he gave to Elizabeth in the 
short, ex]»re8sive pi-overb, ^^Mortui non mor- 
dent ” [The dead do not bite]. Unable to deny 
the cliarge, lie submitted himself to the royal 
inci'cy, which he fouinl sufficiently tolerant; 
foi’ instead of lioing condemned to the death of 
a traitor he was banished from the country, 
and jirohibited from going either to England or 
Ireland, or returning to Scotland, without his 
majesty’s license. Tliis sentence was so dispro- 
portioned to his guilt and his many offences 
that men were astonished at its clemency, while 
none regretted his sudden dowmfall. This yoxing, 
accomplished, and handsome but dangerous and 
unprincipled court favourite and statesman re- 
tired to France, where he was allowed to enjoy 
his Scottish I'evenues except the abbacy of Dun- 
fermline, which was confen'ed upon the Earl of 
Huutly.^ 

The fall of the Master of Gray was followed 
by an attempt of the Earl of Arran to recover 
his former power and sole possession of the 
king’s favour. Since his flight from Stirling lie 
had been lurking in obscurity unnoticed and 
disregarded until his brother’s late good servdee 
and the overthrow of his successful rival tempted 
him once more into the arena of court intrigue. 
His endeavour v,*as couimeneed by a design to 
displace Maitland and the other councillors to 
wliom the king had intrusted the management 
of affairs ; and for this purpose he sent a letter 
to James, accusing tlu-iu of being accessory to 
his mother’s iloath and a design of delivering 
him into tie power of Elizabeth, In conse- 
cpience of these serious charges, which the king 
communicated to his council, Arran was oi’dered 
to deliver himself in person at the palace of Lin- 
lithgow, there to remain in waitl until the truth 
of his accusations should be ascertained ; ceiti- 
fyiug him also that should they he found false, 
he would be prosecuted for an attempt to pro- 
mote discord between the king and his nobility. 
Bold as he was, the late favourite was unwilling 
to risk such an alternative ; and as he failed to 
appear at the time appointed the title of chan- 
cellor, which he still nominally enjoyed, was 
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taken from him and bestowed upon Secretary 
Maitland.2 

As the king was now approaching his majority 
he wished to siguaiize liis coming to age by re- 
conciling his discordant nobles with each other, 
and uniting them in brotherly concord and co- 
operation. Accordingly on the 14th of Ma}’, 
being Sunday, a day best fitted for the promo- 
tion of Chi’istian peace and charity, he enter- 
tained them at a banquet in Holyrood House. 
The lords were seated at a, long table, where for 
the first time many of them ate and drank to- 
gether who could otherwise only Iiave met for 
mortal combat; and thrice the king pledged 
them in the wine-cup, exhorting them to main- 
tain good agreement with eacli otlier, and vow- 
ing to be mortal enemy to the first who inter- 
rupted that concord. On the following day 
this wonderful spectacle of their union was to 
be exhibited to the delighted people; and ac- 
cordingly a long table was set out at the Market 
Cross, laden with bread, wine, and sweetmeats; 
the cross itself was covered witli tapestry and 
surrounded with musicians singing and trum- 
peters blowing upon their trumpets; and there 
the lords, who came thither hand in hand, again 
banqueted together and drank to each other, 
Avhile the castle guns tlmndered, as if to pro- 
claim to earth and heaven that Scotland was 
now for the first time a country in which bro- 
therly nuiou and good-will had selected their 
permanent dwelling. There w:\s to be no talk of 
debt now, for the prisons were emptied of their 
debtors — no mention of state crimes and civil 
violences, for the gibbets at the cross were 
broken down with joyous pyroteehnic volleys 
of fire-balls and fire-spears; while the showers 
of emptied wine-glasses and sweetmeats that 
were thrown among the huzzaing crowds pro- 
claimed that all were to share, without distinc- 
tion of rank, in the blessings (jf this hopeful mil- 
lennium. Of all these nobles and men of rank, 
whose countless blood-feuds extended from yes- 
terday to tbe days of Malcolm Canmore, and 
who thn.s clasped each others’ hands in token 
of universal forghmiiess and perpetual amity 
for all time to come, there was only one stub- 
bom dissentient, William Lord Tester, who 
refused to be reconciled to Traquair; and, to 
teach him the new rule of placability, he was im- 
prisoned in the castle of Edinburgh for several 
mouths until he submitted. But he was only 
in this instance more honest than his brethren, 
who in a few days showed that they had forgot 
this hollow reconciliation by becoming as con- 
tentious as they had been before.^ 

" Spottiswood, ii. p. 374 ; Calderwood, iv. pp. 012, 613. 
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When James had completed his twenty-first 
year his majority was signalized by the meeting 
of praiii'.ment which was intended to he held on 
the lith.of July, hut the opening of which was 
delayed by a furious quarrel among the chief 
nobles about their place in the procession and 
their right to carry the insignia of royalty, 
usually called “ the honours.” In this fiery con- 
troversy, so much at variance with the late 
reconciliation, the Earls of Bothwell and Craw- 
ford disputed so hotly upon the question of 
priority that Bothwell flung away in indigna- 
tion and withheld his presence from parlia- 
ment because the claim of his rival was pre- 
ferred. A still keener debate broke out between 
the Lords Fleming and Hume, who challenged 
each other to combat; and a bloody issue of the 
quarrel was only prevented by the magisti’ates 
c»f Edinburgh committing Hume to close con- 
finement, so that when Fleming repaired to the 
place apjjointed his antagonist was not forth- 
coming.^ Fortunately, however, the proceed- 
ings of this parliament were more peaceful than 
such a cornmeneenieut ju-omised, and the most 
important of its civil proceedings was an act in 
favour of the lesser barons, by which their com- 
missioners were entitled to a seat and vote in 
parliament along with the other estates. To 
this extension, however, of their power and 
privileges a sti’ong opposition was made by the 
Earl of Crawford in the name of the higher 
nobUity, and they were obliged to purchase 
their new promotion with the price of forty 
thousand merks.^ In ecclesiastical legislation 
the clei'gy obtained a part, but not the whole of 
their demands; for while all the laws passed 
by the king in favour of the church during his 
minority were confirmed, their petition that 
prelates should have no seat in parliament was 
rejected. On the other hand a proposal brought 
forwai'd and concluded by their enemies them- 
seive.s indirectly favoured their cause by im- 
posing a serious drag upon the further progress 
of Episcopacy in Scotland; it was that the tem- 
poralities of heneflees shovdd be annexed to the 
crown, for the purpose of maintaining the royal 
dignity without having recourse to additional 
taxation; and James, on being persuaded that 
the houses and other pertinents, with the tithes 
pertaining to the churches annexed to the bish- 
oprics, would 1)6 sufiicient for the support of 
the prelates, gladly assented to a propo.sal by 
which his revenues would he so easily aug- 
mented. But these lixings were now so few 
that they were utterly inadequate to the sup- 
port of an episcopal order; and thus the office 
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of a bishop, which the king was so earnest in 
establishing, was strijqjed of its princqjal at- 
tractions.^ Nor was James himself richer by 
the change; for these temporalities were begged 
from him by the courtiers until little or nothing 
remained of them to give away. It was in vain 
that in the bitterness of his repentance he con- 
demned his own folly and called this decree of 
parliament a “ vile and pernicious act,” and in 
after days recommended his son to annul it 
wffien such an attempt would have been too 
late. It was the death-warrant of Episcopacy 
in Scotland, which even royalty could not recall. 

Amidst the personal discordance of the lords 
among themselves it was not to be expected 
that their quarrel with England on account of 
the death of Mary would be allowed to go to- 
rest. On the contrary, it was now revived with 
gTeater fervour than ever, while the present 
season was apparently the best fitted for its 
gratification. The King of Spain was preparing 
his armada, by which nothing less than the im- 
mediate conquest of England was contemplated,, 
while the vast preparations for the achievement 
were on so unprecedented a scale that a failure 
was judged all but impossible. Now, therefore, 
was the time for Scotland to requite her ancient 
adversary for all past injuries and free herself 
for ever from English predominance ! To the 
adherents of tlie late queen a war with England 
at such a crisis would be the fittest opportunity 
to revenge her death. To the Catholic lords it 
promised the restoration of their religion and 
the establishment of a Popish sovereign upon 
the throne of England. To the ambitious it 
would be an opportunity of winning military 
distinction, and to the needy and avaricious a 
wide field for plunder. While the old warring 
and freebooting spirit was thus roused into its 
former activity, James himself apparently gave 
countenance to this hostile tendency and thereby 
encouraged the hopes of the Spaniards, whose 
chief aim was to raise Scotland in their behalf 
as soon as they had landed and obtain its co- 
operation in their English conquest. No one 
who knows his character will believe that he 
seriously intended to go to war with England, 
or that he was so infatuated as to believe that 
Philip would conquer it to bestow its crown 
upon himself. But he may have judged that 
by such equivocal conduct he could best main- 
tain his consequence with Elizabeth and induce 
her to comply with his demands. If such was 
the purpose of his kingcraft the result showed 
that it was one of the best of Iris many devices. 
Amidst the general execrations of Europe, on 
account of Mary’s execution, it was necessary for 
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Elizabeth to have James upon hei' side. It vras 
still more uecesstirj that the loorts of Scotland 
should be closed against the invader and the 
sympathies of its people enli&'ted on her behalf. 
She therefore so far relented as to court his for- 
bearance through Lord Hunsdon, and promise 
aid in men and money for the suppression of his 
rebellious nobles; and James, who was never 
implacable where his interests were concerned, 
allowed himself to be persuaded into amicable 
terms. He expressed his inviolable resolution 
to defend the cause of Protestantism and main- 
tain the league with England, so that Elizabeth, 
freed from her alarm, was enabled to devote 
her entire care to the means for resisting the 
foreign invasion. 

In consequence of the promised assistance and 
the asisiirance of his succession to the crown of 
England James now bestirred himself with un- 
wonted activity and resolution against those ad- 
herents of the Spanish cause whom he had lately 
too much encouraged. Among the most forwaixl 
of these was Lord Maxwell, whose title of Earl of 
Morton had been lately trairsferred to the Earl of 
Angus, and who had lately returned from Sjcdn 
and landed in Galloway, although he was re- 
stricted from returning to Scotland without the 
royal license. Instigated by tbe Scottish Catho- 
liQ.s, and desirous to co-operate with the ai'rival 
of the armada on tlie west coast of Scotland, 
which had been originally intended, he gathered 
bands of broken men to his standard, fortified the 
places of strength that were under his control, 
and disobeyed the order of the council that sum- 
moned him to answer for his proceedings. As 
no time was to be lost in suppressing this daring 
rebel, James took the field in person and advanced 
upon Dumfries with such celerity that he almost 
surprised Maxwell iu his own house. He then 
took the castles of Langholm, Treve, and Caer- 
laverock, which yielded without resistance, and 
laid siege to the castle of Lochmaben, which Loi-d 
Maxwell had strongly garrisoned, and which 
refused to surrender at his majesty’s summons. 
The siege of it was opened iu form, and James, 
wdio had no ordnance, was supplied with some 
pieces of cannon from the English warden which 
was sent from the Border along with a compjany 
of soldiers. No .sooner did the battery begin to 
play tban the captain of the castle surrendered; 
and for refusing to obey the I’oyal summons he 
was hanged with six of his garrison. Although 
James commanded this expedition in person he 
seems to have kept at a wary distance from 
action, the real hero of the captiu-e being Sir 
William Stewart, bi’other of the Eaii of Arran, 
who as soon as the castle was surrendered was 
sent iu pur.suit of Lord Maxwell, who had fled 
by sea at the king’s arrival in Dumfries. Stewart 
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gave chase in a vessel furnished by the town of 
Ayr, overtook the fugitive, and brought him 
back prisoner to Edinburgh, to which James 
had returned. After such exploits, by which 
he had brought fame to his master, Sir William 
was in a fair way of becoming a royal favourite 
had he known how to cany his honours dis- 
creetly; but being elated by the king-’s pi'aises, 
he a few days after picked a quarrel with the 
Earl of Bothwell, who killed him iu a .sculfle 
upon the High Street of Edinburgh.^ Eliza- 
beth was so highly delighted ^vith the spirit 
which James had displayed against the cause 
of Spain and the discomfiture of this dangerous 
rising of Loi'd Maxwell that she sent to him 
Mr. WiUiam Ashley as the bearer of her thanks 
and congratulations. Through him she also pro- 
mised to the king an English dukedom, with a 
yearly pension of five thousand pounds ; to raise 
and maintain for him a body-guard of fifty Scot- 
tish gentlemen ; and for the suppression of the 
Popish lords in alliance with Spain to keep a 
hundred horse and as many foot on the Borders 
ready to act at his summons.* Indeed the ad- 
herence of James to her at such a moment could 
not he too highly requited, as it had discon- 
certed the mo.st importuut parts of the well-laid 
plan of the Spanish invasion. The co-operation 
of Scotland was prevented ; an invasion of Ire- 
land from the northern isles, which bad been 
lu’omised simultaneously with the coming of the 
armada, could not be attempted; and Border 
inroads from Scotland, which would have dis- 
tracted the attention and prevented the concen- 
tration of the English armies, were cheeked and 
disconcerted. The long reckoning of injuries 
wliich England owed to Scotland was allowed 
for the present to go to sleep, so that Elizabeth 
enjoyed a clear field for action both by land and 
sea, with the whole island on its guard against 
the foreign enemy. 

The changes thus occasioned in the movements 
of the armada, the successful manner in which 
it was encountered, and the causes of its de- 
stimetion ai'e subjects of Eiigii.sh history with 
which the whole world has been made familiar. 
But scai-cely was England itself more anxious 
during that awful season of su.speiise than were 
the Protestants of Scotland, who looked on with 
breathless interest and rejoiced or trembled as 
rumours of the armada’s movements came in 
quick and quicker succession. They were ready 
not only to take up arms against such of their 
own countrymen as might have risen in favour 
of the enemy, but even to have crossed the 
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Border aiul fought side by side with the Eng- 
lish in defence of their common faith. And 
now that lie had so faithfully peiformed his 
part, James naturally looked forward to the 
fuliilment of Elizabeth’s jiromises. But neither 
duchy uor pension, neither guard nor auxiliary 
troops were forthcoming: the danger being past, 
the English queen relapsed into lier usual par- 
simonious fits and left her ■well-beloved nephew 
and ally to shift for himself. James was indig- 
nant, and ■with good cause, at this flagrant vio- 
lation of her promises, wdiile the noViles of the 
Spanish faction instigated him to revenge.^ But 
wiser or more timid thoughts prevailed, so that 
the Popish lords, finding him unwilling to move, 
resolved to prosecute their devices independent 
of his countenance or aid. 

The chief of these intriguers were the Earls 
of Huntly and Errol, who w'ere closely allied 
with >S]iaiii, from which they were siqiplied with 
money for the furtherance of their design of in- 
volving their counti'y in a war ■vs'ith England. 
Notwithstanding the destruction of his splendid 
armada Philip, whose resources were .still for- 
midable, wjis as bent as ever upon revenging 
the death of Mary, dethroning Elizabeth, and 
I'estoring the dominion of the pope over Bri- 
tain; and as his first plan for that purpose 
was resumed of invading England through 
Scotland, he was anxious to secui’e a liowmrful 
faction of the nobility in its favour, by whose 
aid Scotland might, in the fi.rst instance, he en- 
tered and secured. They gladly received his 
gold and entered wdth alacrity into his designs, 
by which their old faith was to be again estab- 
lished, and their own political influence restored ; 
and they confirmed him in his hostile pui'poses 
against England by boasting how effectually 
they could further a new invasion. Had the 
armada, they wu’ote to him, visited their coast, 
instead of merely passing it, they could have 
raised such au auxiliary force as would have 
ensured its success. Six tliousand Spaniards, 
they alleged, were <dl that w'ere necessary in 
Scotland, to raise such an army as would suffice 
for the English conquest; and they excused their 
apparent compliance with Protestantism, which 
arose from the necessity of their position, while 
they were still Catholics at heart. ^ These letters, 
however, -were intercepted in their passage 
through England by tlie watchful Lord Bur- 
leigh, who sent copies of them to the Scottish 
king; but although thus forewarned James did 
noLliiug more than subject the chief eonspmator, 
the Earl of Huntly, to a short and lenient con- 
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fiuemeut. This ill-advised lenity so encouraged 
the Po[)ish lords, that the Earls of IluntJy, 
Crawford, and Errol resolved to j)roceed to ojien 
action. They accordingly asseuiljied their forces 
at Aberdeen under the old pi'otext of extreme 
loyalty; proclaiming that their intention vras to 
deliver the king from the piAver of a faction by 
which ho was controlled, and commanding all 
his faithful lieges to assist them in setting him 
a,t liberty. At the same time the Earl of iloth- 
well, who had joined their cause, althougli ho 
professed himself a zealous Protestant, threat- 
ened, that if -lames advanced against the lords 
at Aberdeen he would raise such a revolt iii the 
south as \vonld compel liim to look to his own 
safety. 

Tliese rebellious demonstrations seemed to 
inspire James with one of those fits of courage, 
by which, on tu'o or thi’ce occasions, a long life 
of cowardice was strangely checkered; he com- 
manded a militany muster, and quickly found 
himself at the head of a Protestant army strong 
enough to overwhelm the conspirators, and hav- 
ing for its leaders the principal nobility of Scot- 
land. Disregarding the threats of Bo'fchwell, 
whom he denounced as a rebel and threatened 
to chastise at his leisure, he advanced towards 
Aberdeen and found the rebels drawn up at 
Cowie, within ten miles of the town, and num- 
hering three thousand strong. A battle was 
soon expected, and James, like a Eoman general 
of the classical times, prepai'ed for the encounter 
by a harangue, in which he displayed to his 
troops the goodness of their cause, and ’the in- 
gratitude and baseness of their enemies. ‘'And 
now that I am drawn against m.7 will,” he ex- 
claimed in an unwonted burst of valour, “ and 
am compelled to use force against them, I shall 
desh'e you to stand no longer than you see me 
stand!” But no battle followed; for, on the 
morning when they looked for the rebels, they 
saw nothing hut the ground they had occupied; 
the Popish lords, confounded at the king’s un- 
expected celerity and arrival in proper person, 
had disbanded their troops and betaken them- 
selves to flight. Thus nothing remained for 
James but to advance and receive submission. 
The magistrates of Aberdeen craved forgiveness 
for having admitted the rebel troops, and the 
Lowland lairds and Highland chiefs, who had 
been seduced from their allegiance by the Popish 
lords, recanted their error, and obtained the 
royal pardon. Huntly, Cra-\\fford, and Both-umll, 
having been compelled to surrender themselves, 
were brought to trial and convicted of high 
treason; hut, instead of being capitally punished, 
they were merely subjected to a short imprison- 
ment. In this manner James obtained a victory 
without blows or bloodshed and suppressed a 
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robeilir.ii tluit mi-i'lit have proved raore formid- 
able than llie liaid of Tbitliveiij or the return of 
the banished lords to Stirling^ 

Uaving thus di<[)layed his heroism in the 
lield James ■was I’lO'vv to prove his courage as a 
lover, and astonish the -world by a fresh mani- 
■jbsiation of his boldness. During the jjeriod of 
Arrau's ;iseeudency a projrosal had been made 
of a marriage between the King of Scots and 
the oldest daughter of the King of Denttiai'k; 
‘■)ut this proposal the favourite had contrived to 
defeat at tht; instance of Elizabeth, and the 
D;aiiah prina.'.ss was e.spou3ed to the Duke of 
Brnn.-iV/ieb. i'hit ilie idea of a union between 
■the royal iiouses luid not been abandoned; and 
the matrimonial uegfKtiations hardiig been re- 
sinned it. was at ietigtli concluded that James 
should e.spcutse Anne, the .second daughter of the 
Diini.-i}3 sovereign. All being in readiness a 
solemn emha.ssy composed of several noble Scot- 
tish gentlemen, at tiie head of whom was the 
eai’l-marshal, were sent to Denmai'k to bring 
the royal bride to her new borne, while such was 
the eagerness of the Scots for this maiaiage that 
they cheerfully granted a subsidy of an hundred 
thousand pounds for the expenses of the embassy. 
Ill Sejitember, also, when tidings arrived that 
the pu'incess was I'eady to set sail for Scotland, 
preparations were made to receive her with ex- 
traordinary state and magnificence as soon as 
she should land at Leith. The programme 
which was drawn up for this purpose would 
have done credit to the court of China in the 
present day, or that of Constantinople during 
the middle ages. The ladies and nobles who 
•were to receive her at the pier — the order of 
their precedency — the places on which they 
were to be stationed — tlie office each was to 
perform — the courtesie.s, the salutations, the 
compliments — the licli carpeting of the pier, 
and the scafibkling to be ei'ected — all were drawn 
up and specified with .such a minuteness of de- 
tail that every actor could easily leai’u his part, 
while every danger was avoided of the sevei'al 
raiik.s and degrees treading on each other’s heels 
or toes, or breaking out into deadly quarrel about 
superiority. Even in the inarch and counter- 
march to and from the pier there was to be no 
wheeling of front or rear, so that those who had 
been foremost in the advance were to be the last 
in return. But uufortuiiatelj’' all these prepara- 
tions were overturned by the non-arrival of the 
chief personage of the scene. The princess had 
actually set sail at the time appointed ; but her 
fleet was encountered by such a violent storm 
that tlie ships were obliged in a shattered con- 
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ditioii to return to Norway, atul the voyage to be 
postponed to a more favourable season.- 

During this period the anxiety of James had 
displayed itself in ludicrous contrarietiies. lie 
bad fretted at the smallness of the “tocher” 
assigned to the bride, and negotiated, but in vain, 
for its augmentation. He had then become love- 
sick at the delay of her depaiture from Norway, 
and urgent that she should immediatuli’ sot. .sail. 
When it was known that she was upon tiie sea 
he had recourse to the public prayers and fast- 
ings of the chui'ch in addition to hi.s own for 
hersafe ai-rival; and conceiving that these vexa- 
tious storais, which delayed her coming, had 
been I'aised by the sworn agent, s of the prince 
of the power of the air, he commenced a furious 
pi’o.seeution of witches, whom he dreaded more 
than Jesuits and hated worse than Papists.^ 
At length he resolved upon a freakisli adven- 
ture, which afterwards formed a pirecedent to 
his unfortunate son and successor; this was 
nothing less than to set off in knight-eri’ant 
fashion and espouse his bride in her own ances- 
tral halls in spite of all the storms of the ocean, 
all the malevolence of the devil, and all the 
spells of witches and enchanters; and as he 
knew that such a plan could scai'cely endure the 
canvassing of his council, he cautiously kept it 
to himself, and made his preparations with 
secrecy and promptitude. Accordingly, accom- 
panied by Maitland and a few of his nobles, and 
Mr. Da-vid Lyudsay, his minister and cliaplain, 
he suddenly embarked at Leith on the 22d of 
October, after leaving a letter addressed to his 
council, giving directions for the management 
of the government during his absence and stat- 
ing the causes of his departure. The chief pur- 
port of his communication was, that he had 
taken his resolution and planned his adveu'fcure 
without consulting with any one ; and that now 
he had put it into execution to .show that he was 
free master of his own motions, and that none 
was so well qualified to guide him as himself. 
In this letter he also e-xpressed his hope tluit he 
should be absent only twenty days; but to pro- 
vide for any unforeseen delay he appointed that 
the Duke of Lennox during his absence should 
have the chief administration of the government, 
with the office of president of the privy-council; 
that the Earl of Both well should be next to him 
in authority; and that a committee of noblemen 
in rotation should sit in Edinburgh every fifteen 
days. To other nobles and barons their respec- 
tive functions were assigned for preserving order 
in the country and peace on the Borders,^ and 
in this arrangement the clergy were not forgot. 
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The chief of them in talent as well as rank and 
influence was Mr. Eobert Bruce, of the family 
of Kinnaird, and descended from the royal 
house of Scotland, who, like Erakiiie of Dun, 
was well fitted to connect the aristoci'acy with 
the church; and to him the king wdshed the 
delibex’ations of the government and council to 
be imparted, having before professed that he 
I'eposed more confidence upon him and the rest 
of his brethren than upon all the noblemen of 
the kingdom. The church historian compla- 
cently declares “ he was not disappointed, for 
they did their endeavour, and the country was 
never in greater peace than during his absence. 
"Whereas before, few months or weeks passed 
over without slaughter or bloodshed, there was j 
little or none at all done in his absence.” ^ By 
this it would almost seem that the king and his 
bridal train had carried off every subject of con- 
troversy and quarrel along with them. Even 
the restless Bothwell was so subdued by the j 
exhortations of Bruce that he abandoned his 
feud against Lord Hamilton, made public I’e- 
pentance before the church congregation with 
tears, and maintained a peaceful consistency of 
conduct until the king’s I’eturn awoke his habi- 
tual timbuleuce.^ 

While all was thus peace at home the per- 
sonal affairs of J ames went merrily onward. A 
short and propitious voyage carried him to TJpsal 
in Norway; from the harbour he I’ode to the 
palace, into which he stumbled in aU haste, aud 
would have hailed the bride at once and in open 
court with a boisterous kiss, had she not coyly 
repelled him. They were married in the church 
at Upsal on Sunday, the 23d of November 
(1589), tlie ceremony being performed by Mr. 
David Lyndsay, wdio, in a letter to his brethren 
at home, described his new queen as “both godly 
and beautiful,” and who “ gave great content- 
ment to his majesty.” As a winter voyage to 
Scotland was judged unsafe James was induced 
to protract his departure till summer, and his 
absence of twenty d.ays extended to six months. 
The time, however, was spent to his satisfaction 
in conversations with Tycho Brahe, the illus- 
trious astronomer, and debates on theological 
subjects with the most learned of the Danish 
clergy, alternated with out-door sports, gay 
pageants, and ])lentifnl carousals, in which latter- 
feat the Danes abundantly justified the character- 
bestowed upon them by Shakspere of being a 
nation of hard drinkers. Nor rvas James wholly 
umniudful of the state of affairs at home, and 
the order mairrtained there chiefly through the 
good offices of the clergy; arrd in a correspon- 
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dence which he maintained with Mr. Eobert 
Bruce, he expressed himself indebted to his 
exertions to the value of at least a qirarter of 
his yreri'fe kingdom.”-^ In one of these epistles, 
written in February (1590), iu which James 
thanks the clergyman for his successful care of 
the public weal, he announces his intention of 
a speedy return, in a style perhaps the strangest 
ever adffi-essed by a learned sovereign to a grave, 
pious eburehman. “And now, Mr. Eobert, since 
by the season of the year, ye may perceive that, 
God willing, your- fashery [trouble] is near an 
end, ye may fight out the rest of your battle 
with greater courage, Jicwi perseveranti infinem, 
&c. I pray you, wakerr up all men to attend my 
coming, and prepare themselves accordingly, for 
my diet will be sooner perhaps than is looked 
for; and as our Master sayeth, ‘ I will come like 
a thief in the night;’ and whose lamp I find 
burning, provided with oil, these will I can 
thanks to, and bring into the banquet-house 
with me; hut these that lack their burning lamps 
provided with oil, will be barred at the door, 
for then will I not accept their crying, ‘Lord, 
Lord’ at my coming, that have forgot me all the 
time of my absence. How properly this meta- 
phor conveneth with my purpose I leave to your 
judgment.” After this profane buffoonery the 
royal writer orders the preparations for his re- 
turn in a correspondent spirit; “For God’s sake, 
take all the pains ye can to tune oirr folks weil 
now against our coming home, lest we all be 
shamed before strangers; .and exercise diligently 
your new office of redder and componer [recon- 
ciler and composer]. I think this time should 
be a holy jrxbilee in Scotland; and our ships 
should have the virtue of the ark in agreeing 
for a time at least, naiurales inimicitias inter 
feras; for if otherwise it fell out [cpiod Dens 
uv&rtat!) I behoved to come home like a 
drunken man amongst them, as the prophet 
[ sayeth, which would well keep decorum too, 
coming out of so drunken a courrtry as this is,” 
After giving directions for the ships that were 
to bring him home, and adverting to the neces- 
sary additions to he made by the master of 
works upon the half-finished Abbey of Holy- 
rood, which he likens to the maimed mass of the 
Spanish priest, who, iir elevating the host, ex- 
claimed, “jEToc est enini cor” aud forgot the rest 
of the sentence, the royal droll concludes, “Thus 
recommending me and my new rib to your daily 
prayers I commit you to the only All-sufficient.”^' 
The promised ar-rival occurred in May, wherr 
the king and his queen entered Edinburgh with 
a splendid train of Danish ladies and noblemen, 
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the hiu" being’ on liorrieback, and Anne in a 
Dauidh euadi drawn by eight horses, richly 
caparisi,>ued with cJchh of goM and purple velvet, 
wliile the citizens, drawn in long files tind 
clothed in their armour, received them with 
loud and eager welcome. The next subject was 
the queen’s coronation, which the king appointed 
for Sunday the 17th of May; but here not one, 
but two theological c^uestions were raised that 
tlireatened to raise dissension and interrupt 
wdiat should othei’wise have been the most har- 
monious of national ceremonials. Was it lawful, 
it -was asked, to hold such a eelebi’ation upon a 
day de\'oted to tlie worship of God ? It w'as at 
last agi'ced, that as, like marriage, it was a ser- 
vice partly civil and partly I'eligious, it might 
be celebrated on tliat day, as was usual in tbe 
case of marriages. But the anointing with oil — 
•«'as not this an observance derived from the 
Jew's, and therefore unw'orthy of Christians? 
After much debate among tbe clergy and I’e- 
ference to the books of the Old Testament the 
king, who would not have the unction omitted, 
declared, that unless they could agree to have 
it performed by one of their own number, he 
would postpone the coronation and have a bishop 
to perform this duty. The threat pi-oduced 
something like unanimity, and it was agreed 
that one of their number might perform it, not, 
however, as a minister but a layman, performing 
a civil duty at the king’s command and making 
■declaration during the process to that effect. 
The knot being thus loosed Anne of Denmark 
was anointed in the Abbey Church of Holyrood 
by Mr, Eobert Bruce, wdio touched her right 
hand, neck, and brow' wdth the holy oil. The 
rite of coronation was prefaced by three sermons, 
one in Latin, a second m French, and a third in 
English ; and much must the Danish auditors 
have been astonished at the religious patience 
of the Scots, as well as the length of the cere- 
monies, which lasted from ten o’clock in the 
morning until five in the afternoon. But there 
was no contrariety of ojiiiiion about the queen’s 
public entrance into Edinburgh, which occurred 
■on the 19th of May, when all ranks united to 
welcome her by tbe splendour of their dresses, 
decorations, and pageants, and the heartiness of 
their acclamations. But what was of more real 
value them all this fanfare and glitter, was the 
address of Mr. Andrew Melvil to the Danish 
amhassadoi’s, in which he astonished them by 
his classical learning, wit, and eloquence. James 
was so highly delighted with the oration that 
his dislike of the speaker was overcome, and he 
declared that Melvil had that day honoured 
him and his country in a manner which he 
would never forget. At his majesty’s command 
it was printed, and among the learned of other 


countries it raised the fame of Scottish literature 
to its greatest height, Andrew' Melvil i.s in- 
deed a learned man,” w’as the exclamation of 
Lipsius: “Of a truth this beats us all,” wavs the 
testimony of J oseph Scaliger.^ 

The gratitude of James to the clergy for the 
good order they had maintained was apparently 
both fervent and sincere; and one of his earliest 
acts after the coronation of his queen was to 
give public expression to the feeling. TIvis ac- 
cordingly he did on Sunday, the 24th of May, 
in the church of St. Giles after the sermon had 
ended. He told the congregation in a short 
address that he had come to thank God for liis 
prosjierous return, to thank his people for the 
orderly conduct they had maintained during his 
absence, and to thank the ministers for their 
care in holding fasts and prayers for his safe 
arrival. He pi’omised on his owm part that he 
would prove a loving, faithful, and grateful king; 
that he would execute justice wdthout feud or 
favour, and have a more ample provision as- 
signed to the churches than they had hitherto 
obtained. He regretted and confessed the dis- 
orders that had prevailed in times past, which 
were owing, he said, partly to the state of the 
times, and partly to his own youth and want of 
experience ; but now tliat he had seen more of 
the world, and become a husband, he would be 
move staid in his conduct and proceedings. And 
ail this he promised to commence in earnest as 
soon as the stranger’s w'ho accompanied the queen 
had taken their departure,^ This was w'ell, but 
wdien the next General Assembly was held, little 
more than tw'o months afterwai’ds, it was thought 
that he was desirous to elude his pi’omises. This 
w'as especially in the subject of making more 
ample provision for the support of the clergy, 
upon wdiich they renewed their demands, but 
were put off wdth unsatisfactory answers. On 
seeing that the assembly were dissatisfied James 
addressed the members with a harangue in 
which all his former professions of zeal were 
outdone. He praised God that he was born in 
such a time as the time of the light of the gospel, 
and to such a place as to be king in such a kirk, 
the sincerest kirk in the world. “ The kirk of 
Geneva,” he exclaimed, “keepeth Pasche and 
Yule : what have they for them ? tliey have no 
institution. As for our neighbour kirk in Eng- 
land, it is an evil said mass in English, wanting 
nothing but the liftings. I charge you, my good 
people, ministers, doctors, elders, nobles, gentle- 
men, and bai’ons, to stand to your purity, and 
to exhort the people to do the same; and I, for- 
sooth, so long as I brook my life and crown shall 
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maintaiu tlie same against all deadly.” At these ' 
solemn promises, at these bold declarations, we 
are told, the assembly so rejoiced, that there 
was nothing but loud praising of God and pray- 
ing for the king for a quarter of an hour.”^ 
Notwithstanding the abundance of occupation 
whicli had collected during his absence, and the 
tuibnlence of the nobility which was breaking 
out afresh, James was employed during the rest 
of this year in a subject more congenial to his j 
liking. This was tlie discovery and trial of 
witches, wlio had increased over the country 
with portentous rapidity. Nor were the accused 
entirely composed of poor and ignorant crones, 
who in estremit 3 >- might be brought to confess 
anything, but also of persons of station and in- 
telligence, who might have been supposed supe- 
rior to such dealings and delusions. Of this 
latter class are specified Lady Foulis, wife of 
Eobert More Muuro, baron of Foulis, a gentle- 
man of ancieiit family and powerful connections; 
Mr. Hector Munro bis son; Agnes Samson, com- 
monly called “ the wise wife of Keith ” — “ a 
woman,” says Spottiswood, “ not of the base and 
ignorant sort of witches, but matron-like, grave, 
and settled in her answers, which were all to [ 
some purpose;” and John Feaue, a school- 
master, wlio, on account of his activity and the 
aptitude of bis pen, was termed throughovrt 
the trials, “the Eegistrar and Secretary to 
the Devil.” The purposes which they wem 
seeking to effect, were also correspondent in 
their diabolical character to their station. Thus 
Lady Foulis and Hector her stepson had as- 
sociated with witches to procure a rich mar- 
riage for her brother by the death of a gentle- 
man who was married to the heiress, and 
Feane the schoolmaster aimed at nothing less 
than the destruction of the king; and the con- 
fessions which were elicited in the cour.se of the 
trials, we are told, “ made the king in wonderful 
admiration, who, in respect of the strangeness 
of these matters, took great delight to be pre- 
sent at their examinations,” Munro’s mother 
and stepson escaped, more it is supposed through 
the rank and power of their connections than 
the proofs of their innocence. The confessions 
(if the condemned, which were generally ex- 
tracted by the application of the boots, pilnie- 
winks, tourniquet round the head, and other 
horrible modes of torture, were generally so 
absurd as would have been punished by a modern 
triljunal with nothing woise than confinement 
in a lunatic asylum; but at this early period 
when king and nobles, clergy and scholars were 
all infected with the prevalent superstition, 
nothing was too strange for credibility, or too 
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hard to be digested. To Satan, who generally- 
appeared bodily before them, and more like a 
wandering beggar than the prince of darkness, 
the witches and wizards renounced their bap- 
tism, gave themselves up to him from the crown 
of the head to the sole of the foot, and submitted 
to receive his mark ; while in return he gave 
them power to impoverish, torment, or even to- 
kill by their spells and incantations those against 
whom they l3ore any grudge. Their Satanic 
festivals were usually in churchyards or churches, 
where they gave an account to their master of 
the cantrips they had wrought since their last 
meeting, dance(i to music performed upon a 
palti-y Jews’ harp, gave him that kind of kiss 
in token of submission which bullies often de- 
mand but always in vain, and generally closed 
their orgies with revels so filthy as nothing but 
devil-pos.sessed imaginations could liave fancied. 
But the great aim of their ambition and mark 
of their devices was James himself, whose de- 
struction they sought to accomplish, and for this 
his late voyage seemed to them the best of op- 
portunities. They had therefore thrown bap- 
tized cats into the sea, by which storms and 
mists were raised both at his majesty’s depar- 
ture for Norway and on his return to Scotland; 
and to effect their incantations in proper form,, 
had set sail into the open ocean in an enchanted 
fleet of riddles or sieves. The confessions of 
Agnes Samson, the wise wife of Keith, must 
have been gratifying both to the vanity and 
love of wonder which so largely entei'ed into the 
character of the king. At one of their meetings 
the witche.Sj she said, had asked the devil why 
he bore such hatred to James, who answered, 
“because the king is the greatest enemy I have 
in the world.” On being challenged by them 
for not having destroyed him after lie had given 
promise to that effect, Satan had excused him- 
self by saying, “ II est hornme de Dieu,” words 
which she did not understand. She also ac- 
knowledged in presence of his majesty several 
things which appeared so incredible, that even 
James could not believe them, and called her 
and her sisterhood egregious liars ; upon Avhich 
Agnes, to convince him of her veracity, took 
him aside, and whispered a few words in his 
ear; they were the same words he had .spoken 
to the queen in her chamber at Upsal on the 
first night of his marriage ! It is added that 
James, astounded at the revelation, declared that 
the words -(.vere his own, and .swore “by the 
t living God, that he believed all the devils in 
hell could not have discovered them.” 

Had it not been that these culprits acknow- 
ledged themselves guilty of a crime for which 
there was neither sympathy nor hope of remis- 
sion, we might suspect the sinceiity of their 
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confessions, and tha,t in some cases political 
malice was at the bottom of tbeir testimony; 
but that they were themselves persuaded of 
their guilt and the reality of their doings was 
manifest liy the stubbornness with which they 
adhered to their confessions even when they 
■were brought to the stake. Among other un- 
fortunate jjersons whom they accused of par- 
ticipation in their crime was the ambitious, 
unscrupulous, and restless Earl of Bothwell. It 
■woidd be too much to suppose such a person 
superior to the wusest of his age, and he was 
accused of having tampered with witches and 
sorcerers to compass tlie death of the king, or at 
lea.st to ascertain how soon his majesty should 
die. Among the various depositions of Agnes 
Samson she averred that one night at a witch- 
festival held at Prestonpans she presented to the 
devil an effigy of w'ax which she had made, and 
that after he had pronounced the doom of death 
over it he handed it back to her; and that she had 
passed it from hand to hand, every one saying in 
turn, “ This is King James the Sixth, ordained 
to he consumed at the instance of a noble man, 
Francis Earl of Eoth-vvell.” But more explicit 
still •was the confession of Eichard Graham, a 
notorious -wizard, who on hopes of pardon being 
held out to him confessed that Bothwell had 
tampered -with him to hasten the death of the 
kmg. Graham also stated that the earl had 
recourse to him for this purpose in consequence 
of the predictions of a wizard in Italy, w'ho 
had foretold to him that he should he accused 
to the kiug of two capital crimes, for the first 
of which he should be pardoned and for the 
second executed ; and that the former part of 
the prediction having been fulfilled, he had re- 
solved to escape the latter part by procuring 
the king’s death. Graham further confessed 
that having assented to Bothw'elFs proposal, an 
imago of the king made of wax had been hung 
up between a fox, over wliich spells had been 
pronouncT-d. and the head of a young calf newly 
killed. Here was high treason of the deepest 
dye ; and the earl, notwithstanding his angry 
protestations of innocence, -was committed to 
jtrisou witli the purpose of being tried before 
the estates. But impatient of durance, the earl 
after a few weeks broke from prison by bribing 
the jailor, which in the eyes of his judges only 
coninmed the proofs of his guilt, and he was 
publicly proclaimed a rebel and traitor. Both- 
well eudc-avoxired to retaliate by procuring a 
combination of his adherents against Chancellor 
Maitland, whom he suspected of being the 
author of his disgrace; but finding himself 
shunned by all as a dealer in Satanic devices, 
he tied across the Border into concealment, but 
meditating a deadly revenge. Nor was Both- 


well the only important perscmage imr>licated 
in these terrible cliarges, Lord Claud Hamiiton 
and several others of high rank were snspeoted 
of resorting to wizards and sorceresses for tlie 
purposes of personal revenge or the adv.ance- 
ment of then* political designs.^ 

■Witchci-aft having thus become so prevalent 
and fraught with such important consequences, 
James continned to prosecute those congenial 
investigations, the fruits of which he afterwards 
embodied in his royal tractate on Demonology. 
But in the meantime the gavotte and the faggot 
continued to complete what the pincer.s, the 
rack, and boots had commenced, and the fires 
which in the earlier part of this century had 
announced the commencement of the Infor- 
mation were again kindled to signalize its 
triumph. Belief in the supernatural as con- 
nected with Satanic agency was the epidemic 
of the age, while its discovery and 
was the paramount duty of Chi’istiau states and 
tribunals. And how could men doubt that there 
was an error in judgment when confessions were 
so numerous and so strongly confirmed? Some- 
times, however, a natural relenting prevailed 
and the criminal escaped. Such was the case 
with Barbara Napiei’, a woman well connected, 
who wjis tried for witchcraft, and of whose 
guilt the king had not a doubt. Astonished 
and enraged at the infatuation of the jury who 
had acquitted her, he redoubled his personal 
labours in this sphere of kingly duty, and at 
trial of witches at Falkland on the 7th of June 
he indoctrinated the judges upon the nature of 
the crime and the necessity of its punishment. 
Alluding to the frequent remissness of justice 
in favour of offenders in other matters, the royal 
orator in his harangue, which like his usual 
speeches was a compound of wisdom, learning, 
and absurdity, said: “I will not speak how I am 
charged with this fault in court and choir, from 
prince and pulpit ; yet this I say, that liowso- 
ever matters have gone against my will, I am 
innocent of all injustice in these behalfs. My 
conscience doth set me clear, as did the con- 
science of Samuel ; and I call you to be 
herein. And suppose I he your king, yet I 
submit myself to the accusations of you, my 
subjects, in this behalf; and let any one say 
what I have done. And as I have thus begun 
so purpose I to go forward; not because I am 
James Stuart and can command so many thou- 
sands of men, but because God hath made me 
a king and judge, to judge righteous judgment." 
Then coming more closely to the point he con- 
tinued: “For witchcraft, which is a thing grown 
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very common among ns, I know it to be a most 
abominable sin; and I liave been occupied these 
three quarters of a year for the sifting out of 
them that are guilty herein. We are taught by 
the laws both of God and man that this sin is 
most odious, and by God’s law punishable by 
death. By man’s law it is called maleficinra or 
venefichm — an ill deed or a poisonable deed — 
and punishable likewise by death. Now, if it 
be death as practised against any of the people, 
I must needs think it to be (at least) tbe like if 
it be against the king. Not that I feai' death; 
for I thmik God 1 dare in a good cause abide 
hazard.” After this display of courage he con- 
cluded Avdtli the following significant hint to all 
who dis.sented from him in opinion: “As for 
them who think these witchcrafts to be but 
fantasies, I remit them to be catecliized and 
instructed in those most evident points.”^ 

While James was tints employed in what he 
deemed a holy warfare against the powers of 
darkness, his plans for the establishment of 
Episcopacy sustained a calamitous blow through 
the death of Patrick Adamson, Archbishop of 
St. Andrews. This man, one of the most learned 
scholars and eloqnent preachers of the Eefor- 
matiou, aspiring to be above his brethren, had 
readily accepted the office of metropolitan bishop; 
and finding that he could not reconcile his po- 
sition -with the principles of the Presbyterian 
Church, he had diligently sought its subversion. 
In him, therefore, the king found an able as 
well as unscrupulous instrument in the ad- 
vancement of his purpose, and Adamson, thus 
encouraged, adopted every opportunity of op- 
posing his late brethren and subverting tlie in- 
stitutions of the ehm’ch until he was excom- 
municated for his contumacy. This sentence, 
and his moral deficiencies, which could not well 
sustain examination, had at last made him un- 
]3opnlar with all parties; and James himself, 
ashamed of a prelate bankrupt both in reputa- 
tion and iue.-ms and repeatedly put to tbe horn 
for debt, abandoned him to his fate. Old, dis- 
eased, and broken-hearted, in want of even the 
common necessaiues of life, and with the prospect 
of death before him, Adamson’s condition was 
such as his worst enemies would have pitied; 
and it was to the honom* of their cause that 
they did pity and hasten to relieve him. The 
chief of these was Andrew Melvil, whom he 
had been instrumental in di'iving into banish- 
ment and almost bringing to the block, but 
who now relieved him in his necessities; and 
the bishop was so abject that he entreated his 
old rival to obtain for him a subscription for 
Ms relief among the brethren of the town, pro- 
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mising that he would once more ascend the 
pixlpit and ma,ke a public confession of his 
offences. He also apj^lied to tbe presbytery of 
St. Andrews to be loosed from the sentence of 
excommunication; but as his shifts had already 
been so frequent and unscrupulous the minis- 
ters were doubtful of the sincerity of his re- 
pentance, They commissioned, therefore, two 
of their numbei’, Mr, James Melvil and Mi‘. 
Andrew Moncrief, to visit and examine him. 
They found him grievously sick and in bed; hut 
as soon as they appeared he raised himself, took 
off his cap in token of humility, and addressing 
Melvil he cried in a piteous tone, “ Forgive me, 
forgive me, for God’s sake, Mr. James, for I 
have many ways offended you!” Melvil for- 
gave him, hut exhorted him. to unfeigned re- 
pentance. They asked him if he acknowledged 
the lawfulness and validity of his sentence 
of excommunication, wliicli formerly he had 
treated with defiance and contempt; and this 
be acknowledged by the entreaty which he con- 
stantly reiterated, “Loose me, for Christ’s sake!” 
In consequence of this report the presbytery 
absolved him with prayer and thanksgiving. 
He also sent to the provincial synod a recanta- 
tion written in Latin, and on the General As- 
sembly requiring one more clear and complete 
he submissively complied. This recantation and 
confession was subscribed on the 12tb of May, 
1591, and soon after be died. Such was the 
end of Patrick Adamson, who but for ambition 
and sordid love of lucre would have been one 
of the brightest ornaments of the church and 
literature of Scotland.^ 

In the meantime the altercations of James 
and the clergy were continued in a manner 
■which, however astounding to the present gen- 
ei-ation, was characteristic of the times and the 
parties; and while the king by his public 
conduct was giving serious cause of offence, 
the ministers, who assumed the right of de- 
nouncing every offence and offender whatso- 
ever, were wont to exercise their vocation with 
moi-e plainness and courage than courtesy. The 
abuse of justice through the king’s facility in 
granting privileges and remissions, his timidity 
in proceeding against high and titled ofienders, 
and his avowed contempt of the ministers of 
i*eligion, through wdiich religion itself was con- 
temned, formed at this period the chief topics of 
clei’ical rebuke. As a specimen of these pulpit 
I'emonstrances we are informed of one delivered 
by Mr. Eobert Bruce when preaching on Sun- 
day, the 6th of June, in the Little Kirk of St. 
Giles, the king himself being present. The text 
•was Hebrews xii. 14, 15, in which the preacher 
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moved the rjuestioi^, What meant the present dis- 
obedience of the land. i!0\v that the king was pre- 
sem. in it, when even his shadow was reverenced 
during his ab.seiice 1 It means, .said the preacher, 
au.swering the que,stion5 “the universal contempt 
of Ids subjects.” He thei'efore entreated his 
majesty to pray, before he either ate or drank, 
that God would give him resolution to execute 
justice upon malefactors, though it should be 
with the hazard of his life. “ If this you will 
enterprise courageously,” exclaimed the divine 
direetiug his address to the king, “the Lord 
will I'aise friends enow to assist you, and all 
those impediments will vanish which are now 
cast in your way. If otherwise you do, you will 
not be sull'ered to hrtiik your crown alone, but 
every man will have a crown also.” Bruce had 
himself successfully tried the experiment, and 
was entitled to recommend it. But in the morn- 
ing of that day a discourse to the same effect 
was delivered by John David.sou, with which, 
though it was equally bold and sincere, we can 
le.ss sympatliize. He declared that from his want 
of success in the execution of justice it was 
evident that the king and his council were not 
aided by the help of God, and that this absence 
of the divine aid was because he had not suffi- 
ciently repented of his former sins. He had not 
even power-, the speaker said, over a “carline 
witch,” who had been allowed to go free. This 
was Barbara Napier-, who had been condemned 
for- the unpardonable crime to he burned at the 
stake, but for wliom the influence of her friends 
had obtained a repr-ieve ju.st when the fire was 
about to be kindled.^ 

Smarting under these aird other previous re- 
proofs, James two days after, while sitting in 
the hall of tire Tolbooth among the Lords of 
Session, lodged his complaint against the minis- 
ters for rebuking him in the pirlpit without 
giving him previoirs notice, alleging that in this 
they had violated their promises, and declaring 
that he would have a meeting of the General 
As.sembly at Edinbui-gh for the discussion of 
thi.s and other matters. A deputation of the 
ministers waited upon him to justify their con- 
duct and deprecate his v>u-ath. In a high fume 
the king told them that in reproving vice from 
the pulpit they should affirm nothing special 
except when men were convicted by law; and j 
they in turn expressed their regret that the 
king, by his remarks upon the clergy, should 
have given occasion to bring their sacred office 
into contempt. James stoutly declared that 
what he had said he Would avow before all the 


ministei's of Scotland; and with that he repeated 
the expressions of which they comjflained, al- 
though in a more softened form, John Davud- 
son then made the proposal, “ If any particular 
miuister has defamed your majesty, let Mm be 
summoned and accused.” This was not to the 
king’s liking, who thought that his omi word 
was sufficient, and he replied, “ I think I have 
sovereign judgment in all things within this 
realm.” This despotic declaration, in which the 
king delighted and by which he proclaimed 
himself supreme both in church and state, was 
answered by Mr. Eobert Pont, who said, “There 
is a judgment above yours, and that is God’.s, 
delivered into the hands of the ministry; for we 
shall judge the angels, .sayeth the apostle.” This 
Presbyteiian challenge, by which the question of 
the royal authority as compared with the eccle- 
siastical was boldly and briefly stated, awoke the 
disputative humour of Ja,me.s, who i*emarkeJ, 
“Ye understand not that place well, Mr. Eobert, 
howheit ye he an old theologu'e.” At this the 
minister discoursed upon the text he had quoted, 
while the king in reply scornfully aven-ed that 
the right of judgment spoken of belonged to 
every cobbler and tailor as well as to the clergy. 
Pout, no less ready for disputation, rejoined, 
“Christ sayetb, ‘Ye shall sit upon twelve tln-ones 
and judge the twelve tribes of Israel;’ winch is 
especially applied to the apostles, and conse- 
qvrently to ministers.” The king allowed the 
conclusion to pass, and delivered a long dis- 
course on the jurisdiction of the church, at the 
close of which he declared that none could 
charge him with any pei-sond fault, and there- 
fore he would exercise his power and authority 
over them, as they did many things which were 
apart from their duty. This pi-oud boast was 
answered by the equally proud dialleuge of 
Jolm Davidson: “Our office consists for the 
most part in words, but yours in deeds : let us 
then see upon what malefactor in Scotland your 
swoi-d doth strike.” James threatened the dar- 
ing speaker and then sank into one of his usual 
fits of timidity, as he p)arted with this deputa- 
tion “on remsonabie good terms.” ^ Such, even 
in their mildest moods, were the frequent dis- 
putatious of the Scottish Solomon witli his half- 
starved and w’holly feai-le.ss, independent clergy; 
and however puerile in themselves, they derive 
much significance from the arbitrary spirit with 
which they wei-e illustrated by James and his 
successors, and the principles by which the 
Stuart despotism was encountered and finally 
overthrown. 
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CHAPTEE XIII 


EEIGN OF JAMES VI. (1591-1593). 


Fresli intrigues of Bothwell — His unsuccessful attempt to seize the long at Holyrood— Feud between the Earls 
of Iluntly and Moray — Treacherous murder of the Earl of Moray by Huntly — Suspected complicity of 
James in the deed— His attempts to avert the susiuciou — Fruitless demands of tlie relatives of Moray for 
justice — The Earl of Huntly screened by the king — The earl dismissed unpunished — A parliament held — 
Demands of the church — Indignant sermons — ^Altercations between James and the clergy — Popular outcry 
for justice on the murderers of Moray — Desire of James to propitiate the people through the church — 
His concessions on the occasion — Bothwell unsuccessfully attempts to seize the king at Falkland — Eomantic 
escape of Wernys of Logie from imprisonment — Fresh intrigues of tlie Popish faction — Their corresi^ondence 
■with Spain— Detection of the conspiracy of the “Spani.sh Blanks” — Alarm of the Scottish clergy and the 
Eughsh queen— Fresh feuds among the nobles — Deeds of violoneo and impunity of the otfenders — Political 
intrigues— Attempts of Chancellor Maitland to regam his ascendency— They are frustrated — Meeting of 
parliament— Demands of the church rejected — Da-vddson’s sei’mon on the occasion — Bothwell makes a new 
attempt against the long — ^He simprises James in Holyrood— Conduct of James on the occa.sion — Bothwell’s 
offei-s accepted — Insincerity of the king — His plots to escape from Bothwell’s control — Bothwell formally 
tried and aequittod — The escajpe of James to Falkland prevented by Bothwell — The king finally escapes 
to Stirling — Bothwell condemned at a convention in Stirlhig — Ho refuses to submit and retires to England 
— Continued license allowed to the Popish lords — Alarm of the church at the toleration of Popery and 
■ Papists — Synodal meeting at St. Andrews— The Earls of Huntly, Errol, and Angus excommunicated— Day 
of fasting and humiliation proclaimed — Enumeration by the synod of the offences demanding a national 
fast — Unsuccessful attempt of Bothwell’s friends on his behalf— The excommunicated lords demand atrial 
— Danger of granting it— Prepai-atiou of the Protestants to guard the tribunal from violence — An open 
trial of the lords superseded by a judicial inquhy— AnActof Abolition made in their favour — Terms of the 
act— Indignation of the clergy at its latitude and insecurity. 


Wliile James was employed in trying witclies 
and debating with the clergy his formidable 
, the restless Earl of Bothwell, was not 
id le. Although a banished man he had collected 
a conaiclei’able following upon the Border, chiefly 
composed of lawless and discontented persons, 
at the court itself he had powerful kins- 
and allies, who maintained with him a 
secret correspondence and incited him toi'evenge. 
And to obtain this his daring disposition would 
condescend to no inferior measures, so that he 
resolved to right himself by seizing the king’s 
person and compelling the redress of his fancied 
wrongs. He was also encouraged to hope that 
this seizure of James would be easy on account 
of the friends he had in the palace itself, who 
offered to let him in by a hack passage of Holy- 
rood House and accompany him to the king’s 
bed-chamber. Botlnvell accordingly entered 
Edinbm'gh with a band of chosen followei’s, 
and at night was admitted into the palace, where 
Ills royal victim wa.s all but within his clutch, 
when one of those trivial accidents occurred 
which often mar the best laid conspiracies. 
Tliree servants of James Douglas of Spot, one 
of the con.swirators in the palace, had been 
seized on suspiciou and placed in confinement, 
to liberate whom was the first endeavour of their 


that armed men were in the lower court, fled to 
the tower of the palace. Bothwell in the mean- 
time made for the cpieen’s apartment, where he 
expected to find the king, and the door being 
secured against him, he ordered fire to be 
brought for the purpose of compelling an en- 
trance. While several moments were thus lost 
an alai’m had been carried into the town, and 
the citizens, rushing to the rescue, soon routed 
and dispersed the Borderers in the court, and 
would have captured Bothwell and his whole 
party within the palace, had not the lights been 
extinguished that every man might shift for 
himself. None was killed in this desperate noc- 
turnal sui'prise, except John Shaw, one of the 
king’s esquires, whom Bothwell shot with a 
pistol in his retreat ; but nine of the earl’s fol- 
lowers were captured and hanged on the follow- 
ing moi'niug. As for the great i-ingleader he 
escaped in safety and betook himself to his 
wonted places of concealment.^ 

More serious consequences, however, than 
these were to result from this rash enterprise. 
Thirty years eaiiier the power of the Eai ‘1 of 
Huntly had been overthrown by the Earl of 
Moray at the battle of Con-ichie, and the pier- 
secutions with Avhich 0111111^8 family was after- 
•wai’ds visited liad reduced tlie once prhicely 
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hoiiBe of Gordon to poverty and helplessness. 
This, however, had been followed by a reaction 
in their favour, so that the present Earl of 
Iluntly was not inferior either in power or pos- 
sessions to the most prosperous of his predeces- 
sors. But the wrongs of his family had never 
been forgot, and with a hatred that was deadly 
and unquenchable he hated the memory of the 
‘■'good regent,” and him who was now his re- 
presentative and kinsman, who, on the other 
hand, was endeared to the chui-ch for the sake 
of the regent, and admired by the people at 
large for las amiable qualities and remarkable 
personal endowments. He was noted for his 
personal bravery, his skill in all .sports and 
warlike exercises, and his surpassing strength, 
stature, and beauty, and the popular songs of 
the day, in which he was lamented as the 
“Avinsome Earl of Moray,” have commemorated 
his personal advantages to the present day. 
Eumours Avere propagated that in the late out- 
rage he had been aii accomplice of Bothwell, 
who was bis cousin-germane, and had actually 
been seen AAith him in the palace; and these 
being industriously conveyed to the king by the 
Eaii of Huntiy, the latter Avas commissioned to 
apprehend Moray and bring him to Edinburgh 
for ti’ial. Huntiy accordingly Avatched for his 
rivfil, not, however, to apprehend hut to destroy 
him, and an opportunity was soon offered in 
consequence of the good offices of Lord Ochiltree, 
a Stuart, and the friend of Moray, to reconcile 
the tAvo earls, in Avhich to appearance he hmi suc- 
ceeded so far, that nothing was wanting hut a 
personal interview betAveen them. Trusting in 
this gage of safety the Earl of Moray, accom- 
panied by a slender train, rode from his strong 
residence in the north to Dunibirsel, a house 
belonging to his mother, Lady Donne, while 
Lord Ochiltree passed onward towards Edin- 
burgh, that he might make arrangements for a 
friendly meeting betAveen the two hereditary 
enemies. But at Queensferry his journe}'’ was 
stopped by a proliibitiou laid upon the ferry- 
boats to ply that day between Fife and tbe op- 
posite coast. Even this suspicious circumstance 
did not alarm Ochiltree, who thought that it was 
connected with the pursuit of BotliAvell, and 
under this mistake lie judged it unnecessary to 
return that day to Dunibirsel. While Moray 
was thus left unwarned the king on the same 
morning Avent out to the chase; but Huntiy, 
who had joined the royal train with forty horse, 
pretended he had received sudden tidings of 
BotliAveH’s appearance in Fifeshire; and having 
asked and olitaiiied the king’s permission to 
pursue the traitor he pa.ssed the ferry, rode at 
full speed to Dunibfrsel, beset the house, and 
summoned the earl to surrender. Moray re- 


fused, and with his few attendants maintained 
a gallant resistance till the evening, when the 
house was set on fire, and the inmates compelled 
to leave it to avoid being burned alive. In this 
sally the Earl of Moray, by his great strength 
and courage, was able to burst through his ene- 
mies, and might have escaped, had not the 
plumage and ornaments of his helmet being on 
fire served to light the pursuer,?, who overtook 
him on the sea-shore, and murdered him in a 
caAm which he had entered as a last retreat. 
The manner of his death made it a foul deed of 
butchery and coAvardice: beset and overpoAvered 
he received his death-wound from Goi'dou of 
Buckie; and this saA'age, perceiving that hischief 
drew back from the deed, demanded Avith. curses 
that he should also strike a hloAV, and be an 
equal sharer Avith his follow-ers in the fact and 
its consequences. Thus urged and menaced the 
Earl of Huntiy struck his enemy on the face 
with his weapon, Avdio, witli his dying breatli 
and a scornful smile, exclaimed, “You have 
spoilt a better face than your own.”^ 

The outcry that followed this deed aa^s loud 
and universal, for with all classes the brave, 
gentle, “ Avinsome Earl of Moray” Avas the 
prince of faA’Ourites. As for James he at first 
was stunned Avith the overwdielming outcries of 
lamentation and demands for vengeance. He 
sent for the clergy, to whom he protested his 
innocence of the deed and besought them to 
clear him with the people; hut they advised him 
to clear himself by the usual course of justice, 
and pm-sue the Earl of Huntiy Avith fire and 
sword. He then sent a proclamation through 
Edinburgh with beat of drum declaring his 
disapproA’-al of the murder, and likened himself 
to David when Abner AAms killed by Joab; but 
so little effect had his protestations that in a 
fright he left Edinburgh, and went with the 
chancellor to Kinueil. But eAuni this removal 
was not accompli.shed Avitliout difficulty; the 
provost and magistrates could hardly restrain 
the crafts from taking arms to hinder the royal 
departure; even the king’s guard mutinied for 
their pay and remoA^ed the chancellor’s baggage 
from the horses into the guard-house, and Avould 
not part with it iiutil their demands were satis- 
fied. Kinneil also appears to liaAm been no safer 
than the capital, for a short time afterwards 
James remoAmd to Gla.sgoAv, being afraid to re- 
turn to Edinburgh, while the pmsuit of Both- 
well furnished a pi'etext for the journey. Nor” 
were the demonstrations of grief on the part of 
the relatiAms of the murdered noblemen calcu- 
lated to allay the popular frenzy, or suffer it 
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to subtside. On the 9th of February, two days 
after tlie murder, the stern energetic mother of 
the earl brought her son’s body and that of his 
friend, the sheriff of Moray, who had been 
killed in the skirmish at Dunibimel, across to 
Leith, in litters, to bury her son in the good 
regent’s tomb, intending, however, that the 
mangled bodies should previously be exhibited 
at the Cross of Edinburgh ; hut her desigu was 
prevented by an order from the king. She then 
caused her sou’s effigy with all its wounds to be 
painted on a fine linen cloth, which she presented 
to J ames, with a demand for justice, but found 
lier a})peal disregarded. It is added, that three 
bullets having been found in her son’s body 
when it was prepared for embalming, she pre- 
sented one of these to the king, another to a 
person not named, and kept the third for herseK, 
sa.yiiig, “I shall not part with this until it be 
bestowed on him that hinders justice.” Nor 
was .Lord Ochiltree less indignant or less I'eso- 
lute. His own honour was touched by the 
mur’dor of his friend, ami he declared that he 
had brought the earl under assurance to Duni- 
hirsel Ijy the king’s a})pointment, and that none 
were privy to his being there but the king, the 
chancel] or, and himself. 

Nothing now remained but to bring the Earl 
of .Huutly to ju.stice. In this way alone could 
James expect to clear himself from the suspicion 
of being accessory to the murder, and allay the 
popular ferment wliicli was so dangerous to him- 
self. Bu fc this he would not, and perhaps dared 
not, as !i trial of the culprit might have brought 
out strange revelations which he might wish to 
a, void. He had also attempted, when at Glas- 
gow, to abate the popular fury by representing 
Moray as a traitor, who had been with Eoth- 
wcl] in the night attack on Holyrood House, 
and for this purpose John Naismith, one of the 
insurgents, had been carried to Glasgow, and 
threatened v/ith torture unless he testified to 
that efiect ; but the sturdy rebel had declared 
that he would not damn his own soul by wit- 
nessing to a falsehood for any bodily pain, Bixt 
a still greater proof of the king’s complicity with 
Huntly was given by the following letter he 
wrote to him while the clamour was at the 
fiercest: ‘'Since your passing herefrom I have 
been in such danger and peril of my life as 
since I wa.s born I Avas never in the like, partly 
by the grudging and tumults of the people, 
and partly by the exclamation of the ministry, 
whereby I was moved to dissemble. Never- 
thele.s3 1 shall vemain constant. When you come 
bore, come not by the ferries ; and if yon do, 
accompany yourself as you respect your own 
preservation. You shall write to the principal 
ministers that are here, for thereby their anger 
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will be greatly pacified.” James showed the 
same solicitude for the safety of Huntly Avhen 
he was compelled into action by the popular 
urgency. When the presbytery of Edinburgh 
waited upon him with the projXAsal that tlie 
earl and his followers should be excommiiui- 
cated, James testily remarked that those who 
had assailed the palace were not also excom- 
municated, and declared that matters would not 
go well until noblemen and gentlemen got license 
to break the clergymen’s heads. Huntly was 
charged, or rather invited to enter himself in 
ward in the castle of Blackness, with the private 
aasui-ance that no harm should befall him ; and 
when he complied the fortress was chiefly 
manned with his own retainers. After a slight 
examination he was pardoned and set at libeity, 
and the unfortunate L;i.dy Doune, perceiving 
that no justice was to he obtained, si<.'kened and 
died broken-beai'ted. So long Avas the jjopular 
indignation retained, which a jmblic funeral 
would have kindled into a fresli 1.)laz:e, that the 
body of the Earl of Moray was kept uul.>uried 
nearly six years, Avhen by a decree of the privy- 
council it was interred in the bmryiug vault of 
St. Giles’s Church, Avliere the rm'iains ot the 
good regent rejiosed.’- 

In the meantime a, meeting wa.s held of tlie 
General Assemlly. Thogriev;uK;esc)ttliechvu'ch, 
which Avere so ma,ny and serious, weni .st ill un- 
redressed, and the clei'gy Avero indignant at the 
flagrant violation of public justiiai ma,nife.Ht.ed in 
the death of the Earl of Moray and tlu'. easy 
escape of his .murderer. Under .sucli circum- 
stances they were in that mood in Avhich. men 
speak feai'lessly out, and tender their rightful 
claims, hoAvever lui vveleomo or uiii)ala.ta,l)je. in 
this spirit they resolved totlemand that tlie acts 
of parliament passetl in ioHl a.gainKt the .author- 
ity, liberty, and discipline of the kirk, ngainsi, 
which they had never etiased to I'emonslrate, 
should be conclusively annulled. ..-inuther de- 
mand was, that the act of tinucxa.tiou Ipv which 
the church property hud been transferred to tho 
croAvn should be vo})caled. A third demand 
was, that abbots, prioi'.s, and other ])relates bear- 
ing the titles of chui'clirnen, ;uid voting under 
that character without poAver or commission 
from the chui’ch, should have no soa,t in time 
coming either in paiiiament or couvonlion. 
And hist of all Avas a demand, never mm('ces,sary, 
but now more urgent tlian ever, tha.t T!U'a.snr(,'S 
should be adopted to purity the land from its 
defilement of idolatiy and bloodshed, ’i’he.so 
articles were presented to the king ; and a.s the 


1 CalderAvood, v. pp. 14'1-148 ; SpottiSAVood, ii, p, 490 ; ITin- 
torie of King James the Sext, p. ;M.y ; Md.vdo’!; Mcvioirs. p. OS; 
Paper by David iaing, Esq., in Proceedings of tho SoGiety 
of Antiquaries of ScotloMd, voL i. pp. 191-107. 
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parliament was to meet a few days after, the 
clergy awaited its decision. In the meantime 
suclv was the popular indignation, and the fear 
of insurrection, that hy pi’oclamation all were 
prohibited from wearing Jireimrks, hagbuts, 
and dags” during the sitting of parliament, ex- 
cept the royal guard and town-guai-d of Edin- 
burgh. 

During the time of these sittings the pulpit 
was not idle: it was the season in wdiich the 
men of power and the men of violence, the high 
and titled malefactors, -were grouped together 
in one city, and often within the walls of one 
church ; and the preachers were not remiss in 
theii' public duties of warning, denouncing, and 
exhorting, while they discharged them with 
the freedom and fearlessness that characterized 
the period. Such was the case on the second of 
J une, when the king and principal nobles were 
assembled together in the church where Mr. 
Walter Balca.nquhal officiated. The minister 
charged his noble auditors with negligence in 
their public duties, and called to their remem- 
brance tliat on the same day eleven years pre- 
vious the Earl of Morton was executed. “He,” 
said the preacher, “ was in as high place in the 
realm as any subject among you ; and he re- 
pented that when time and opportunity offered 
he had not done the good that he might.” This 
admonition, it might be thought, was both just 
and gentle, yet it gave offence to the king, who 
summoned him to appear before him and the 
Lords of Articles on the afternoon of the same 
day. Balcanqtdial obeyed, and James proceeded 
to rebuke him for declaiming against his person 
and estate, having no example of the like in 
any realm. The minister justified hiimself by 
the examples of the commonwealth of Israel; 
and James, roused at this welcome pi-omise of 
a controversy, replied that the ofiice of the pro- 
phets ha.d ceased. “ It ceased in circumstance 
but not in substance,” rejoined Balcanquhal; 
“a greater office succeeded in that of the minis- 
try under the New Testament than even the 
prophets had.” “Where have we that?” cried 
the royal logician. “John the Baptist was 
greater,” replied the minister, “ That was no- 
thing,” said the king; “the office of the pro- 
phets was to speak of things to come defini- 
tively.” “ That hindered not,” said the other, 
“ bxit that ministers might .speak definitively of 
things already done and rebuke as they did.” 
James, apparently feeling that he was likely to 
have the worst of the argument, directed his 
speech to the Lords of Article, s, whom lie ear- 
nestly de.sired to .agree to an act against such 
liberty of speech, and to grant authority to 
.some special m:igistrates to pull tlie ministers 
out of their pulpits when they preached in that 


manner. The last part of this advice was ad- 
dressed to the provost of Edinburgh, who firmly 
rejected it with this short, decisive reply: “Sir, 
you may discharge me of my ofiice if such be 
your pleasure, but that I cannot do,” “What!” 
cried the king in an outburst of resentment, 
“will yon prefer the ministers to me?” “I will 
prefer God before man,” replied the provost. 
Finding that he could not effect bis purpose, 
James dismissed Mr. Walter Balcanquhal and 
continued to rail at the clergy that evening at 
supper. His experience of their unbending 
humour was not a little heightened by the ex- 
ample of Mr, David Lyndsay, who, although a 
court preacher and royal chaplain, had main- 
tained that the church might excommunicate 
a king. 

From these preludes it seemed unlikely that 
the desires of the church, intimated in the arti- 
cles of the General Assembly, would be granted. 
But James, notwithstanding his rooted dislike, 
found himself compelled to grant what he no 
longer had courage to withhold. The indigna- 
tion of tlie people at the murder of their favour- 
ite was .still unabated and their cry for justice 
unchecked. Even the unhuried corpse lying in 
the chtirch seemed, with its pale and mangled 
countenance, to appeal to heaven for that retri- 
bution winch was denied. The pulpits still 
rang with denunciations of those who liindered 
the course of justice against the mui’derer.s, and 
the popular ballad.s of the day, whieli eiilogized 
Moray’s noble qualities .and bewailed his death, 
kept alive the popular resentment. The Earl of 
Bothwell also, .still in tlie countiy and often 
hovering near the capital and court, was eager 
as the near kin.sman of Moray for revenge, of 
which an opportunity at any time might occur. 
.James had so far yielded to the storm as to 
banish Maitland, who was suspected as the chief 
devi.ser of the murder, from the court, but tlu.s 
mattered nothing so long as the Earl of Huntly 
was allowed to go at large. From his hatred, 
also, of all the kindred of the “good regent” 
and his eiddent desire to shield the murderers, 
James himself was su.spected of being an accom- 
plice in the deed, and indirectly denounced to 
that effect. Amidst this general unpopularity 
and these menaces, so full of danger, .James felt 
that his only hope of escape lay in jn-opitiating 
the church, and a.ccoi’dingly with a facility that 
was suspicious he consented to undo his labour 
of years and establisli Pre.sbyterianism as the 
authorized church of the .state and kingdom. 
Accordingly the obnoxious acts of the parlia- 
ment of 1684 were annulled ;ind the iiule- 
pendence of presbyteries, synods, and general 
assemblies recognized, their juiisdietimi a,tid 
discipline in all time coming being dc'clai’od 
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“just, good, and godly in tFemselves, notwith.- 
standiug of whatever statutes, acts, canons, civil 
or municipal laws made to the contrary.” In 
like manner the acts of paidiament that had 
keen passed in favour of Popeiy and tending to 
the prejudice of the reformed . kirk established 
in the country were annulled and abrogated, 
^'he power granted to bishojjs and other judges 
in ecclesiastical causes to receive the king’s pre- 
sentation- to benefices and give collation upon 
them was also abrogated, and all presentations 
to benefices were henceforth to be directed to 
their particular pi’esbyteides, who should have 
full power of granting colIa,tiou. Other acts were 
also passed in favour of the chui'ch and for the 
suppression of Popery, by which the rights of 
the church were confirmed, its security guaran- 
teed, and its demands complied with. These 
concessions of the king and estates in the par- 
liamont of this memorable year (15D2) were re- 
garded by the Church of Scotland as its Magna 
Charla. and the violation of them in after yeans 
was (mnsidorod the great political crime of the 
period. And little did James know, while by 
these ain])le concessions he was surmounting a 
temporary danger, what troubles be was entail- 
ing upon himself aud his successors, and how 
ellectually they would be used against royal 
and arbitrary eucroacbmeuts until bis name 
and race bad j)assed away.^ 

An act of forfeiture wliich was passed against 
Bothwell at the sa,me pavliamciiL only served to 
deei)eu the sympathy of his friends and increase 
his own turbulence and daring. The earl had 
also adopted the revenge of Moray’s death as 
the cliief object of bis attempts agiriiist the 
king, by whicli he reconciled the public feeling 
to his deeds of violent ambition. If he could 
but secure the royal pei’son bo might not only 
procure tlie condemnation atul death of Hnntly, 
but of all whose removal iniglit tend to bis own 
aggraudizeiueut. Accordingly, while watching 
for an opportunity, a favourable one seemed to 
occiu’ in cousoquence of the retirement of James 
to Falkland after the rising of parliament. 
Everything seemed to unite in promising suc- 
cess to the attempt. Bothwell was encouraged 
to the adventure by the Earls of Angus and 
Errol, tliD Master of Gray, Colonel SteAvart, 
and the Lairds of Johnston and Balweary, who 
promised to aid him and bring him into the 
royal presence; and Errol aaid Stewart, who 
resided within the palace, Iiad pi'omised to 
open the gates. But a, 11 tliese advantage.s were 
marred by obstacles that could not be foreseen. 
Althougb the Earl of Angus, the Master of 
Gray, ami the Laird of Balweary joined Both- 
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well their united force only amounted to aborxt 
sixscore horse, broken lucm who liail been 
gleaned upon the Scotcli and English Bunhirs; 
and when they had inarhed FaJklaiul at mid- 
night on the 27th of Juiu;, after a forced ■inarch 
of two days and twoniglils without, fiiod oi'Hlccp, 
they were so exhausted that llu'y cuuld scarcely 
keep their saddles. ’’J'heir friends witiuu the 
palace also could give iheiu no aid, as tnlewavt 
and Errol had incurivd susiiicion ami been 
committed to wuird ; and the country people <if 
the neighbourhood, who had ca.i,ight tlu; u]a.rm, 
were hurrying in arms to the defence of the 
royal residence. All tliat the assailants could 
do in such eircumstances was in the character 
of true Eordei'ers ; they broke open tbe queen’s 
stables, carried ofi’ all the horses and whatever 
came to hand, and tied with their booty. But 
even then they could not escape, for the pui’- 
siiei’s wei'e on their trade, while they were so 
exhausted tiiat many wore found slei'jung in 
the fields Avho only awoke in prison. Thus 
ba, filed and foi'saki'ii, lioihwi'll tied to flu; West 
Border and afterwards to Fiigland, but still as 
resolute as over in his juirposcs and ready to 
renew them. '’J’he Fail of Evi’oi was im}irisoued 
in the castle of Luliuburgh and (.'oloml Stewart 
in that of Blackness, but as no proofs of tbeir 
gniilt could be produced they Avero .soon after 
set free.*'* 

■While the attempts of Bothwell were, so vio- 
lent in their character and so fatal in tlreir 
conseqiience.s, one of these wliicli soon folloAA'ed 
among others in quick succession was of a more 
pleasing aud romantic character, James was 
residing at Dalkeith when John Wemys of 
Logie, a gentleman of the king’s chamber but 
an adlierent of Bothwell, promised to bring the 
eail priva,tely to the royal presence for the ]:ntr- 
jiose of obtaining pardon. In t]ii.s he Avas joined 
by the Laird of Burleigli, and by tlreir joint 
instrumentality Bothwell Avas conveyed into 
the castle, but ufterAvai'da let out in .safety, hav- 
ing found no opportunity of jrre.seiiting him- 
self before the king. The crime of these royal 
attendants having been discovered, Burleigh 
confessed, while his associat;? denied it, .ami avus 
placed in confinement to abide tire d.arigerous 
cliance of trial. But young Logie b;id inLercstod 
one of tbe queen’s maids of lioiiour iu Ids behalf, 
.so that she resolved at Avhatevm' risk to set, him 
free. At midnight, tlienloi'o, slic r(;})aired to 
the guards Avho watelied over liim, saying tha.t 
the queen had de.sired to see their- juisoner in 
order to question him ; ami the guai’ds, avIio 
knew ■that sire Avas her maji'sty’w faAamiite 
attendant, brought their ]uisnnei' as far as the 
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kin.y's cliamber-door, at 'which they reverently and gave suspicion that he was the he;irer of 

halted v.'hile the lady entered with Logie. The letters from his own faction to the Spanish 

apartment was dark and the sound sleep of the court. In consequence of this surmise Mr. 

royal [)air was not distiu'bed, while the damsel, Andrew Knox, the minister of Paisley, hastily 

witli tlie silence and dexterity which necessity collected some of his friends and a number of 

.'■■suggested and love supplied, let him out at a students belonging to the college of Ghisgow, 

window .su.s])end(id from a jiair of sheets, so that with whom he boarded the vessel in which 

lui escaped in safely to the house of one of his Ker had embarked oft’ the Cumbraes, in tlie 

friends. The g\iards in the meantime waited mouth of the Clyde, and brought the mes- 
on until morning, and then only found that seuger and his packets on shore. Ker w;ia 

tiieir prisoner was gone. The singularity of forthwith conveyed to Edinburgh; and there 

this escape and the means of eftecting it were the provost, alarmed by the rumours of this 

so amusing that tlie whole court was filled wdth fresh conspiracy and the persons engaged in it, 

i '» laughter; and at the intercession of the queen ventured to arrest the Earl of Angus, newly 

herself the Laird of Logie wms pardoned. Soon returned from executing a royal commission in 

after he married the lady who had risked so the north, and to imprison him in the castle of 

much for his sake.^ Edinburgh. James, who had been at Alloa 

I In the meaiitirae the Popish faction, notwith- spending Christmas with the Earl of Mar, in- 

I standing tlieir late failure, wei-e still continuing stantly hui-ried to the capital and presided at 

I tlieir intrigues with Spain. Of late they had the examination of Ker. The prisoner would 

I bcou increasing in number.s and influence, and have denied all, but was subjected to the toiftnre 

? (his augmeutation liad naturally increased the of the boots, and at the second stroke he made 

vigilaufo and hoslility of their opponents. As a full confession, the substance of wliich was as 

yet toleration, instead of being recognized as a follows; — Tlie heads of the conspiracy were the 

Christian Aurtiu', was denounced as lukewarm- Earls of Iluntly, Angus, and Errol; and their 

ness and indifference to all religion; the contest object was the re-establish ment of Popery in 

between Popery and Protestantism was one of Scotland by the aid of a Spanish army. Eor 

life and death ; and while the old church, uii- this purpose tlie King of Spain was to send 

subdued by ilefeals, still adhered to its principle thirty thousand soldiers to Scotland, of whom 

of being all or nothing, the great aim of the fifteen thousand were to remain in the country; 

new church was to exterminate an enemy which whih^ the rest, with the assistance of tlie Scot- 

it could neither convert nor pacify. Under these tish Catliolic lords, who were to join them at 

circumstances, while the Protestants were de- tlieir lauding, were to invade England, To 

nouucing the adherents of Eome as idolaters who certify the Spani.sh king of the concurrence of 

' ought to die the death, and Canaaiiites whom the Scottish Catholics these three noblemen had 

it was sinful to spare, tlie latter were ready to been required to undertake for the rest of their 

sacrilice every principle of justice, humanity, pai’ty, a.nd this they did by subscribing to eight 

I and patriotism to wliat they considered the still blanks, six of which were to be filled up as 

I higher and holier duty of restoring their one missives from them to the King of Spain ; and 

I true cliurch, out of which, they alleged, there tins filling up was intrusted to Mr. William 

I could be no salvation. It was not wonderful, Cricbtoii, uncle of tlie Earl of Huntly, a Jesuit 

therefore, if the laud continued to be frightened priest residing in Spain, from verlial instruc- 

with the rumours of Popish conspiracies, or was tious conveyed to him by Iver. From this fea- 

easily persuaded that a plot was already organ- ture of the conspiracy it was afterwards charac- 

ized for the repetition of a Bartholomew mas- terized as the plot of the “Spanish Blanks.” 

sacre in Scotland. And too well avere these In this mysterious and complicated plot the 

suspicions jnstilied b}'' the discovexy of a new principal managers were Jesuits; a,nd the letters 

correspondence between the Papists and the of the correspondence, which were written in 

King of Spain, in which some of the most in- English, French, and Latin, abounded witii 

finential of the Scottish nobility were iinpli- names and allusions wdiich could not, lie under- 

cated. stood without a key, but this was furnished by 

The discovery was made in the following the confessions of the messenger. 
unexpected manner. At the close of this year As this danger with which religion was nien- 
(1592) Mr. George Ker, brother of the Abbot aced so deejdy concerned the clergy, their meet- 

of Newbottle, being ready to sail from the mg’s upon the subject were frequent and tlieir 

Clyde to Spain, was so incautious as to drop cer- alarms from the pulpit both loud and earne,st. 

tain hints wliicli showed that he "V'as a Papist, 

* Calderwood, v. p. 192 ; copies ol the letters of the con- 
spirators, pp. 193-214. 
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They feared, and with justice, that the chief 
malefactors, from their power and influence, 
would he allowed to escape and resume their 
dangerous devices, and therefore their demand 
was that the laws against Papists should be put 
in force and the ti-aitors prosecuted without 
fear or favour. Nor was this reasonable desire 
confined to the ministers alone. Elizabeth also, 
whose realm had been so seriously menaced 
by the conspii’acy of the Spanish Blanks, was 
anxious that justice should be inflicted upon the 
culprits. But beyond the execution of Graham 
of Fintry, one of the subordinates, little was 
done to satisfy these demands, George Ker was 
allowed to escape from prison, and the three 
earls were nominally visited with confiscation, 
which amounted at hist to nothing more than a 
fine. It was in vain that Elizabeth complained 
of his remissness both by letter and by her am- 
bassador, Loi'd Burleigh. James retorted with 
the fact that Bothwell, a still worse traitor than 
Huntly, Errol, or Angus, was harboured in her 
dominions, and that she had failed to expel him 
or give him up to justice. He also desired the 
ambassador to tell his mistress that if she still 
continued to shelter Bothwell he could not do 
otherwise than join her greatest enemies for the 
sake of his own safety.’' 

While thei'e were so many poweiTul traitors 
in the kingdom plotting for the subversion of 
its liberties the divisions of the nobles among 
themselves, which now exceeded their former 
measure, was the only counteracting i^rinciple 
to these pernicious devices by preventing any 
permanent co-operation among them whether 
for good or evil. The Duke of Lennox and 
Lord Hamilton, the two highest nobles of the 
realm, had renewed the old rivalry of their 
families, and were quarrelling about their claim 
of precedence, each insisting upon his being 
nearest in succession to the crown to the ex- 
clusion of the other. The Earl of Athole and 
the Stuarts, to whom he was related, wei'e com- 
bined against the Earl of Huntly and his allies 
to revenge the murder of the Eaii of Moray. 
Aud the queen herself, who hated Chancellor 
Maitland with an intense hatred, the cau.ses of 
which are unknown, had joined the Earl of 
Argyle, Lord Ocliiltree, and their partisans 
against the chancellor, Lord Hume, and Lord 
Fleming.*'^ James, indeed, might have made 
himself stronger than any of these factions, had 
he accepted the ofl'ered aid of the clergy and 
barons, the representatives of the pith and sub- 
stance of the kingdom, as with even less than 
this the Eeformation had been established in 
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spite of royalty and nobility ; and he was re- 
minded in sermons that h loses was still less 
befriended, when lie doscended from the mount 
to punish those who had con-iijiled the LsraeiitcK 
with their idolatry. But his faint iu-art rccoilod, 
from the terms they proposed for i.he suppres- 
sion of Popery; and tlu'vofore the Tojiish faeiion 
continued to iucroase in strength and audacity, 
audits chief supports, Huntly, Mrrol.and ..-Xiigus, 
were still allowed to go at huge. While ilissen- 
sion thus uucheckt'd extended from the jialaco, 
court, and city to the utmost vei’ge of the king- 
dom, all order was disregarded, and every man 
was independent of the laws who could muster 
a few scores of spearmen, or was of importance 
with the faction to which he was allied. 

Of the effects of this state of society a melan- 
choly account is given in the annals of the 
period. In Edinburgh itself Janies Gray, bro- 
ther of the Master of Gray, carried off by foi’ce 
a lady who was a,n heiress, but was compelled 
by an orderof council to restore lier to lier family. 
Undeterred by this check lie watched his ojipor- 
tunity, and again seized her in a house to which 
she and her father laid retired for safety. She- 
was violently dragged down a close to tlie North 
Loch, conveyed across it in a boat, and received 
by ten or twelve men on the opposite side, who 
threw her upon a horse wi th a man’s saddle and 
carried her off I'ogardless of lier shrieks and 
struggles, while Loi'd Hume with au armed 
party kept possession of the High Street to pre- 
vent any interruption or rescue. While the 
authority of the council was thus despised that 
of the magistracy was not likely to be respected. 
In consequence of some similar deed of violent 
abduction the provost and magistrates on the 
night of the following day attempted to ap- 
prehend the offender, but were resisted; a fierce 
riot ensued, during which the provost himself ' 
was well nigh strangled by a “ deboshed minis- 
tei-,” called Bishop, who seized him by the 
throat; while the Laird of Hatton defended 
the criminal, and firearms were discharged at 
the pi'ovost and his assistants. But the guard- 
ians of civic order, who were accustomed to such 
receptions, on this occasion proved the stronger; 
the worthless ecclesiastic was killed, Hatton was 
wounded on the head, and the criminal carried 
off to the Tolbooth. Soon aft(;r tlu; nuigistrales 
repaired to the king to conqdain of ■(,lu!S(i vif)l;i.- 
■fcions of justice, who coolly :iskod tliem if they 
could accuse any one neiir liis ■p(U'son--iin(l yet 
all the while Lord Hume, wlio liad aided Giuy, 
was standing beside him ! Expeel iiig no redress 
from such a question, which seemed to 1)(> mea,Mt 
in mockery or defiance, the magistra.ies retired 
in silence. Still worse was Hk! lawlessness of 
the rural districts, where feudal ]iower lioled 
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Tiucliecked, and the poor had no defenders. 
This was announced by a mournful train which 
on the followdng month entered Edinburgh. It 
was eompo.sed of poor women from the south 
countx’y to complain of the cx-uelty of the Laird 
of Johnston, w'ho had plundered their houses 
and killed their husbands, sons, and servants, 
while fifteen bloody .shirts were borne aloft in 
the procession as tokens of their wrongs and 
appeals to the sympathy of justice. But, find- 
ing that no justice was to be obtained at Holy- 
rood, they passed through the city with the 
shirts carried before them by porters, while the 
excited mob cried for vengeance upon the king 
and his council. The courtiers seized this oppoi’- 
tunity of incensing J ames still further against 
the citizens of Edinburgh and the ministers by 
accusing the latter of having prepared this spec- 
tacle to inflame tlie popular feeling and bring 
him into contempt.^ 

In such a disjointed state of affairs the op- 
portunity was favourable for those Avho had been 
displaced from high office, of Avliich they w^ere 
not slow to take advantage; and the chief of 
these was Chancellor Maitland, Lord Thirlstane, 
who had been banished more than a year from 
court at the instigation of the queen. A day of 
law was to be held on the 19th of June (1593) 
for the trial of Campbell of Ardkiuglass for the 
murder of the Laird of Caddell, one who had 
been an actor in the deatli of Moray ; and as 
this was a faction trial the friends of both ac- 
cuser and accused thronged to Edinburgh to 
influence the verdict by numbers, and if need 
shou-ld be, by arms. Amidst this thronging, and 
under such a favourable pretext, the chancellor 
resolved to intrigue for the recoveiy of his in- 
fluence, and to second his attempt the Lords 
Seton, Livingston, Glencairu, Eglinton, Ar- 
broath, Montrose, and Lord Hamilton repaired 
to Edinburgh. This defiant concourse was suffi- 
cient to stir up the queen’s faction, and accord- 
ingly the Duke of Lennox, the Earls of Mar, 
Morton, and Hume, Sir J ames Sandilands, and 
other influeirtial member's drew together and 
made ready for resistance. To courrteract the 
chancellor, also, they resolved to set up as his 
rival the Earl of Arran, now orrly known as 
Captain J ames Stuart, or by his nicktrame of 
Lord Quondam, and compel the king to pardon 
Both well and receive hirrr iirto f.avour. Edirr- 
burgh was thus filled with turbulent spirits, 
who, under pretext of attending a justiciary 
trial, were ready to violate the laws and over- 
turn the peace of the realm. Happily, however, 
for the country an appeal to arms was pre- 
vented. Lord Maxwell and the Laird of Cess- 
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ford, with their dangerous array of Borderers, 
were not in readines.s to repair to the capital 
until three days later, which gave time for a 
prohibition to reach them; and at the same time 
a royal order was issued for tho.se already as- 
sembled in Edinburgh to depart, in consequence 
of which the ch.aucellor left the city with his 
train of three Inrudved horse fifter a, jrvivate as- 
surance from the king that he should be recalled 
before the ensuing parliament had ended its 






The danger being thus surmorrnted or post- 
poned the parliament was assembled on the 16th 
of July, but few earls attended it. As usual 
the opening was preceded by a quarrel among 
the higher nobles upon the privilege of carrying 
the “honours;” hut this difficult question of 
precedence was settled by Lennox bearing the 
crown; the Earl of Argyle the sceptre, and Mor- 
torr the sword of justice. The political proceed- 
ings were not calculated to stanch the prevalent 
feuds, for while tire forfeiture of the Earl of 
Bothwell was confirmed, and solemnly pro- 
claimed at the Cross with all the formalities of 
a royal sentence, the Earls of Hrrutly, Angus, 
and Errol, in spite of all forrirer promises to 
bring them to trial, wei’e still left untouched. 
It was upoir this act of justice that the commis- 
sioners of the church had been irratrueted espe- 
cially to insist; brrt they were told in answer by 
Mr. David Makgill, the kiirg’s advocate and 
their envoy, that the sentence of forfeiture could 
rrot be proirourrced against them on account of 
deficiency in the eviderree of their holding a 
traitorous correspondence with Spain. As if to 
add to their atrnoyarree the adA^ocate also de- 
clared to tlrenr, that the chief occasion of calling 
this parliamerrt Avas to confirm the queen in the 
revenues of the abbacy of Duufermliire. When 
these answers Avere reported to the clergy they 
lield a rneetiirg, arrd deliberated AAdiether they 
should propose anything farther, as their de- 
mands for the punishmerrt of these noble traf- 
fickers with Popery had been thus disregarded; 
arrd at length Bohert Bruce, Andrew Melvil, 
Patrick Galloway, and David Lyndsay AA^ere sent 
to the king, to learn what concessions he was 
inclirred to gi-airt; hut all he would promise was, 
that nothing should he dorre in debiinerrt to the 
church. On the folloAvirrg Sabbath this rerniss- 
rress of James, in violation of his fonner promises 
to oppose the progre.ss of Popery a.nd punish the 
offenders, was carried to the pulpit by Mr. John 
Davidson, a preacher by Avhonr tiro subject was 
irot likely to be geirtly Irarrdlod, arrd in preaching 
from the two last A’^erses of 1st Tlre.ss. chirp, i. he 
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decL'ired against tlie proceedings of this “black 
liarliament,” as he termed it, where iniquity had 
come in the room of equity and its duty of pun- 
isliiiig liigh oifeuders been despised. “Our arch- 
traitors,” he indignantly exclaimed, “have not 
only escaped, but in a manner are absolved, in 
that they have escaped as men against whom 
no probathm could be got. This absolving of 
the wicked imports the persecution of the 
righteous, unless Glod restrains their advei’- 
saries.” He then prayed for the king, beseech- 
ing the Lord to interpose by his sanctified 
plagues in his behalf luthcr thau that he should 
perish, and guide liis government to the welfare 
of the church whether he would or not.^ 

It was on the afternoon of the same day that 
the frightful spectacle of the bloody shirts was 
presented before the gates of Holyrood, as if to 
enforce the sermon of the indignant pi’eacherj 
and taking those coincidences iiitoacconnt James 
seems to have thongiit that this seqrxel had been 
planned and inlnjiluced by the ministers as a 
practical !ip{)lication of the discourse. On the 
following day the shirts wore ])araded through 
the streets, aiul on the same night the most for- 
midable plague of dames — as if in. answer to the 
prayer of Davidson — entered the house of Lady 
Oowrie, immediately bohiud t.he ])alace of Holy- 
rood, in the person of the Eaj’l of Eothwell. Tliis 
restless plotter and fearless traitor, who was often 
in Edinburgh when ho was thought to be in 
England, and who seemed endowed with the 
power of eluding all pursuit, had lately returned 
from England to his own native haunts; and 
having adherents not only among the nobility 
but the reformed he saw that the present dis- 
content was a fa,vouraLlo crisis for compelling 
the royal pardon aud regaining liis former place 
and ascendency. Early in the morning the 
Countess of Athole, daughter of Lady Cowrie, 
entered the postern gate at the back of the palace 
as if to bid the king farewell, but having Both- 
well and John Colvil at her back, whom she 
contrived to smuggle into the palace. At that 
early hour the king, who had withdrawn to a 
private closet, suddenly came out dressed in his 
night goAvu, his hose among his heels, and his 
nether garments in hand; and while he was thus 
unfitted for flight or resistance, or even to assume 
a kingly, commanding bearing, Bothwell snd- 
deidy emerged from his concealment and stood 
before him sword in hand, James shouted 
“Treason! treason!” as distinctly as his feai's 
would permit; hut his guards had been dis- 
placed by aruied men lielonging to Lennox and 
the Earl of Athole; he shuffled towards the door 
of the quecu's apartment, but it had been locked 
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by the same noldemen, who stood drawn u}) be- 
fore it, along with Lord Ochillreu and the Lairds 
of Spynieaud Duuipaco. Thus hummed In and 
debarred from escape desperafely' stood 

at bay aud stuttered, “ What lio you n)ea,a? 
Do you come io.soek my liu;i Take it! Von 
shall not get my soul!” Having Ihns lireathed 
himself he procetaled to sjieak moiH' eohei'eiiLly; 
ami as the cous])irato!’s had fallen on tlieii‘kne(‘S, 
cra.ving his forgiveness, he 1)o](lIy exclaimed to 
Bothwell, “Nay, you have dislumoured me!” 
and sitting down upon a chair he added, “Strike, 
traitor, aud make an end of tliy work, for 1 de- 
sire not to live any longci'.” The earl declared 
with many oaths that he only came to crave 
forgiveness and place himself at his mtijesty's 
will; but James answered, “Mercy conq)elled 
is not mercy, neither is it the manner of sup- 
])liants to come with di'aavn weapons,” Botli- 
well continued his eulroaties, and delivering his 
sword, wliieli lie held by the point, to the king, 
baring his neck, and stooping his hi'ad as if 
ready for execution, lie besought .lames to strike, 
if he ludiev'i'd that he iiatl ever liai'boured a 
thought of treason against him. All that lie 
now sought, he said, was pa,rd()U for the Baid 
of the Abbey aud that of h’alklaml. He xvas 
really to endure a trial for witcluTuft, or for 
seeking the king’s life either direetl}^ or in- 
directly; aud after trial a,nd proliatiun of his 
inuooeiiee he waiuld depart out of the realm at 
his majesty’s [ileasnre, go to any country which 
he might prescribe, make no alliance and follow 
no course W'hieh the king disapproved, and be- 
have himself in every ease as a peaceful, loyal, 
dutiful subject. At such submissive conduct 
James relented, and the earl w'us forgiven for 
all past offences. 

While this singular negotiation was iu pi’o- 
gress an alarm wasra/ised in Edinbingli that the 
king w'as a jirisoner to bothwell, upon 'which the 
city bells were rung, and the streets w'ore crowded 
with towmsmen, armed aud ready for action. 
The provost aud the magistrates marched down 
to Holyi’ood with a guard of a hundred citizens; 
but the latter w'ent slowly, having no great 
liking to the attempt of the king’s rescue. Hume 
of North Berwick and a few gentlemen advanced 
to the window of the king’s apartment ready to 
receive liis orders, and offering their lives iu 
his defence; bub .lames, dreading a trial of batth' 
before his eyes and in the halls of Holyrood, 
told them that Bothwell, although he had in- 
vaded him so une-xpecteilly, w'as beha,ving duti- 
fully and offering fair conditions; desiring ihem 
also to retire to a short distance, until such time 
as the interview had closed ; and when it was 
ended they were informed of the friendly agree- 
ment, and that their loyal services were no 
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lojiger needed. Tlie promises of James in this 
jiacilication. -wei'e all that Botliwell and his 
friends could have desired. After the earl had 
been, a l.)Solved by an assize he was to be restored 
to all his possessions, an indemnity which was 
also to be extended to his adherents j and this 
eugaj 4 'eiuent, which in the meantime was to 
have sudicient force and validity, was to be con- 
h]’ine<l l>y the parliament that was to meet in the 
following November. James also agreed that 
the chief enemies of the Botliwell faction, Lord 
Hume, the chancellor, the Master of Glammis, 
and Sir George Hume should not be admitted 
to the royal presence. On the other hand, Both- 
wcdl and his coadjutors were to retire to their 
own dwelling.s, and not to reappear at court 
without his majesty’s invitation. To this bond, 
which was afterwards drawn up in due form, 
besides the names of several nobles and barons 
of both parties subscribed as witnesses along 
with the magistrates of the city, we find the 
names of the six city ministers as the repre- 
.sentatives of the kirk in this curious compact 
between a king and a iiowerful subject.^ 

Having thus rid himself of a present danger 
by abject concessions and ample promises the 
next study of James was how to break these 
promises and punish the nobleman who had 
extorted them. It was necessary, also, that his 
deliberations should be quick and conclusive, as 
Both well’s trial was fixed for the 10th of August, 
when it was certain that he would be absolved. 
He therefore entered into secret negotiations 
with the Earl of Huntly, who was ravaging the 
lands and oppressing the vassals of the late Earl 
of Moray — with Lord Hume, the Master of 
Glammis, and such of his personal attendants 
as he could trust ; and it was resolved that he 
should attempt his escape from Bothwell as soon 
as the earl’s trial was concluded. Falkland was 
appointed as the place to which he was to betake 
himself, and his flight was to be protected and 
seconded by an attack of Lord Hume on the 
faction of Bothwell, whom the trial would di’aw 
to the capital, and where its leaders might be 
easily surprised and apprehended, or killed in 
the event of resistance. The trial took place on 
the day appointed, and the principal charge 
against Bothwell was, that he had compjissed 
the king’s death bj’’ the device.s of sorcery and 
witchcraft. The preparations he had made by 
the distillation of a deadly charm or poison, and 
the adders’ skins, toads’ skins, and other animal 
substances, from which it was extracted, outdid 
all the boil and bubble of Hecate’s caldron ; the 
waxen effigies, by which the king himself was to 


be melted to death, and the spells for hinder- 
ing his majesty’s retui'ii from Demuai'k were 
all gravely arrayed against him, while the con- 
fessions of the warlocks and witches whom he 
had employed were quoted as iucoutestalfle evi- 
dences of his guilt. But, iiotwithstaudiug such 
proofs as it was reckoned little short of atheism 
to despise or blasphemy to call in (piestion, the 
earl was triumphantly acquitted ; and so great 
was the power of his party, that his acquittal 
of a crime for which so mauy had already suf- 
fered at the stake appears to have excited little 
astonishment.^ 

Bothwell being thus absolved, the king at- 
tempted his own escape on the following day. 
At the early hour of three in tlie morning all 
was in readiness, and a gentleman of tlie royal 
household was sent to appiise Lord Hume to 
that effect. But while this messenger was steal- 
ing through the court-yard, Bothwell, v'lio slept 
in the palace, and hail been wakened by the first 
symptoms of the movement, rushed down and 
seized him, snatched the king’s letter from his 
person, and thus learned the whole design. He 
then repaired to James, who was already booted 
and spurred, and prohibited his journey to Falk- 
land, dechmng that he should not leave the capi- 
tal until affairs were better settled. A stormy al- 
tercation followed, in which the king reproached 
Bothwell witli breach of promises, and especially 
for refusing to retire after the trial, according 
to agreement; but the other replied that his 
forfeiture had not yet been removed, that his 
lands and offices had not been restored to him, 
and the murderers of the Earl of Moray not 
punished— all of which must be accomplished 
before he could venture into retirement. After 
a great amount of mutual I'eciimination the 
ministers of Edinburgh were called in as medi- 
ators and peacemakers, and subsequently Sir 
Robert Bowes, the English ambassador, who 
had himself been privy to the plot of Botlnvell’s 
return; and after much angry expostulation the 
king lowered his tone and submitted to all that 
the earl demanded. Bothwell consented to with- 
draw from court until the meeting of parlia- 
ment on the 10th of November, when he was 
to be fully restoi'ed to all his offices, rights, and 
possessions; but in the meantime the chancellor, 
the Master of Glammis, Lord Hume, Sir George 
Hume, and the noblemen of the Spanish faction 
were to absent themselves in like manner dur- 
ing the same pei'iod. These piwuises James 
made with his wonted facility; hut liow little 
he meant to keep them was showu by the ra- 
pidity with which he pjissed to a show of liking 
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for the Earl of Bothwell, and the readiness mth 
■whicli lie betook himself to hunting the deer 
and other favourite recreations.^ 

A few days sufficed to show that James, while 
indulging in the chase, had other imrauits in 
view. He had matured his plan for overthrow- 
ing Bothwell and freeing himself from that 
];)roud man’s control; and the commencement 
was to be made at Stirling, where a convention 
had been appointed under the pretext of re- 
ducing the broken men of the Highlands and 
Borders to submission. This meeting vpas held 
on the 7th of September; and after several opin- 
ions had been delivered by the deputies of the 
estates upon the Highland and Border disturb- 
ances, and the best modes of suppressing them, 
James proceeded to the real business on hand. 
He related the many indignities he had endured 
from the Earl of Bothwell, and desired to have 
tluo'r opinion of the comlitions he had lately 
granted to him. These conditions had been ex- 
toi'tod from him by menace and nuraber.s, but 
wfia he bound to keej) tliem'? The answer was 
according to his wish. The promised remission 
of Bothwell and his friends, he was told, de- 
pended entirely upon his good pleasure ; but it 
did not .stand either with liis honour or liberty 
that any of his owni councillors and servants 
should bo debarred from bis pi'esence. He de- 
sired that they slioukl make a public proclama- 
tion to that ellcct, which they did accordingly. 
It wa.s announced in the usual form that “his 
maje.sty, wdth the advice of his estates, recalls 
the grant made to Bothwell in August last; 
and being a free prince, might use the service 
of any of his subjects and call them to him at 
his pleasure.” A deputation was also sent to 
Botluv'ell from the eoiivention to armouuce to 
him this new decree ami the resolution which had 
been founded on it. Although the king, he was 
told, did not hold himself hound to fulfil the 
conditions made at Holyrood House, yet if the 
earl sought i)avdon for himself and followers as 
an act of grace he should receive it. This remis- 
sion, however, was only to be gi'anted on con- 
dition that the application for it should be made 
before the 20th of November, and that having 
obtained it be should <lepart from Britain to 
such foreign country us the king should ap- 
point, and not return without his majesty’s 
license. It "was m vain for Bothwell to resist 
or remonstrate. The plan of James had been 
laid so cautiously that the stroke was both 
heavy and unexpected ; his friends and adher- 
ents, pei’coiving that his was the losing side, 
were beginning to fall from him; and the town 
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of Stirling was held b}’' a strong military force 
under Lord JTume, the Master of ({lammis, and 
Sir George Hume of Brimvose Jvnowe. Bub 
instead of submitting t(j sue fur |)a,rtlou be in- 
dignantly retired to England, tu medilate new 
conspiracies for the punishment ul' bis (!iu*uiie.s 
and his own restoration fo puwc'r a, ml inlluence.“ 
Being thus delivered from Iiis greatest object 
of dread, James began to exliiliil. such an alarm- 
ing toleration for Popery as lilled ibe hearts of 
his Protestant .subjects with dismay. Lord 
Hume, a Papist, was made captain of bis body- 
guard, aud the Earls of Angus, Huntly, and 
EitoI, although condemned as traitors and sen- 
tenced to forfeiture, were still at liberty in 
their own castles and domains, where, em- 
boldened by their impunity, they made war 
upon their enemies and vexed tin' adherents 
of the Protestant creed. Tins now boldness 
of Popery encoui’agi'd by bis majesty's forbear- 
ance was especially ja'i-eeptilile in Fife, Ibe 
principal seat of the Lb'formation, while its 
mode of expression was in tin* biglu'st degree 
offensive and deliant, ’.raking couvagi', it was 
said, from the f(.)rbearanee of Urn king, from 
whom they expected not only impunily but 
favour, the Po])i.sli iu)bles, gentlemen, and their 
i’etainer.s openly railed at Iho nationa,! ehurcb, 
mocked its religious observaina's, ami iivowed 
their own creed, boasting at the same time that 
they would soon restore it as the rt'Hgion of the 
whole kingdom. To tliese dangt'rous symjdom.s 
the clergy could not be blind, ami this reaction 
of Popery was made the chief ground of com- 
plaint at the provincial assembly of Fife held at 
St. Andrews on the 2r)tli of Sejderaber, On this 
occasion Mr. James hb'lvil, the neplu'W of jl\n- 
drew Melvil, was moderator, aud M.r. John 
Davidson the chief speaker in its <lisenssions. 
The latter, animated by an inlrejiidity wliich 
was natural to liim aud a fr(‘edom of speech 
which the occasion justified, ailverted to the 
growing influence of 1‘opery, which, he <le- 
clared, was owing not only to the df-fection of 
the king from the good Ccause but tlie remissness 
of the clergy themselves, a groat part of whom 
he subsequently characterized in his sermon 
before the synod as the most light-hearted and 
careless men in Scotland. Jn proceeding to 
business the question was boldly in-opoundcd 
whether the chief ollcmlers ought to be excom- 
municated although not residing within their 
synodal boumls; aud this <juestiou wasauswmrcd 
in the affirmative by vai'ious .'irgnmenls, ami 
chiefly that a considijrable, pi'oportioii of the 
offenders bad at some Lime been stmk.'iits in the 
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university of St. Andrews or had been married 
witliin the province, and had subscribed to 
the articles of the reformed national church 
by which they were mai’ried. These causes 
seemed conclusive to the synod, and accordingly 
ils terrible sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced against George Earl of Huntly, 
William Earl of Angus, .Francis Earl of Errol, 
Lord Hume, Sir Patrick Gordon of Auchin- 
doun, and Sir James Chisholm, who were de- 
clared to have cut themselves off from Christ 
and his church by their idolatry, heresy, blas- 
phemy, apostasy, perjury, and avowed hostility 
to the cause of true religion estabhshed within 
the realm, and to have thereby merited the 
highest infliction of the church. They were 
therefore expelled from its fellowship and given 
over to Satan, whose slaves they were, that they 
might learn, if it so pleased the mercy of God, 
not to blaspheme Christ and his holy gospel; 
while all were interdicted from receiving them 
or holding fellowship with them under pemdty 
of the same inflictions. This sentence was 
solemnly pronounced bj’' the modemtor, whose 
gentle spirit, animated by what he considered a 
great religious duty, evinced neither fear nor 
compunction in proclaiming it. As this was the 
act of a single synod, it was necessary to have 
the approbation of tlie church at large to the 
sentence; and this was so cordially and uni- 
versally given as to identify the whole church 
with the proceeding. 

Another act of the synod was to have a day 
of general fasting and liumiliation appointed, 
the especial causes of which, in addition to the 
usual inducements for its national observance, 
were announced to be the following : — 

1. The impunity of idolatry and cruel murder 
in the person of the Earl of Huntly and his 
aecomiffices. 

2. The impunity of the monstrous, ungodly, 
and unnatural treason committed by the Earls of 
Huntly, Angus, and Errol, the Laird of Auchin- 
doun, Sir James Chisholm, and their adhei’ents. 

3. The pride, boldness, malice, activity, and 
going forward of these enemies in their most 
pernicious purpose, arising out of the impunity 
and toleration of the king, so that now they 
not only have no doubt, as they speak plainly, 
to obtain liberty of conscience, but also brag to 
make us fain to come to their cursed idolatiy 
before they come to the truth. 

4. The laud defiled in divers places with the 
devilish and blasphemous mass. 

5. The wrath of God broken forth in fiery 
flame u]wn the north and south parts of this 
laud, wu'th horrible judgments both of souls and 
bodies, threatening the mid part with the like 
or heavier if repentance prevent not. 
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6. The king’s slowne&s in repressing of Papistry 
and planting of true religion. 

7. The defection of so many noblemen, barons, 
gentlemen, merchants, and mariners by the bait 
of Spanish gain, which emboldens the enemies; 
and on the other paa’t, the multitude of atheists, 
ignorant, sacrilegious, bloodthirsty, and worldly 
outward pi’ofessors, with whom it is a strange 
matter that God should work any good turn; 
the consideration whei’eof, upon the part of 
man, may altogether discourage us. 

8. The cruel slaughter of ministers,^ 

9. The pitiful estate of the kirks and brethren 
of France. 

Lastly, The hot persecution of discipline by 
the tyranny of bishops in our neighbour land.^ 

In the meantime Bothwell, who since his late 
condemnation had renewed his restless intrigues 
and vowed that he would compel the king to 
fulfil his pi’omises, had agreed to meet the Eai’l 
of Athole at Stirling on the 1st of October, 
when Janies was expected to be still present; 
but having received warning of this design, the 
king suddenly changed his residence to Linlith- 
gow. Athole kept his apjiointment, although 
Bothwell did not appear, having been warned 
of the royal departure; and finding that his 
design was frustrated, he retired to the Donne of 
Menteith, accompanied by the Earls of Gowrie 
and Montrose and five hundred horse, James, 
who had returned to Stirling and been joined 
by Lord Hamilton and several nobles, marched 
against Athole and his confederates, dispersed 
his troops, took Gowrie and Montrose prisoners, 
and had nearly captured Athole himself, who 
fled to his own fastnesses with a few attendants. 
After these proceedings the king returned to 
Edinburgh, and Bothwell, being summoned be- 
fore the council and not appearing, was again 
denounced I'ehel and had his former sentence 
renewed. 

While James was thus harassed by the power- 
ful faction of Bothwell, the late proceedings of 
the cburch against the Popish lords increased 
his inquietude. Under their sentence of excom- 
munication he could neither recall nor employ 
them without offending the clergy and alarming 
the nation ; and his wrath at this ecclesiastical 
proceeding was all the more confirmed from the 
necessity he felt of concealing it. FT or were the 
culprits greatly more at ease under the merited 
infliction, by which their consequence was im- 
paired and their influence diminished. Under 
this feeling the Earls of Huntly, Angus, and 
Errol addressed a petition to the king protest- 

‘ Two ministers, Mr. John Aikman and Mr. David Blyth, 
had been Idlled by the Mures. 

^Calderwood, v. pp. 201-2G8; Letters of Bowes to Burleigh, 
6th October, 1593, State Paper Oflice. 
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iijg their innocence of the conspiracy of the j 
“Spanisix Blanks,” and entreating a fair trial | 
npon the charge, for which as yet, they alleged, ! 
no opportunity had been alforded. They were 
excoinmuni(;ated by the kirk, exiled from the 
court, and driven as fugitives and traitors from 
society, u]xm forged letters and evidence ex- 
tracted by torture. Let them, then, but have an 
open trial in which they might manifest their 
innocence; and if acquitted, as they hoped to 
be, they would satisfy the church of their reli- 
gion by their conformity to the national faith, 
or go into voluntary banishment.^ Such was 
their request, hut this demand for a fair trial 
was a mockery, as it was weE known that 
they were mustering their followers for the 
assize and preparing to confront the tribunal 
backed by some thousands of their armed re- 
tainers. Nor was their a])peal confined to this 
solifcaiy pifiition. On Ihc 1 2th of October James 
set out once more in pursuit of Bothwell, accom- 
panied 1)}' Loi-d Hume .and Ker of C!e8,sford, 
having first Yiromised to the ministers that he 
would hold no confoi-ence ss'ith the excommuni- 
cated lorils until they li.-ul satisfied tlie demands 
of the church. But on the same day when James 
had proceeded on his expedition and was near 
Fala, Huntly, Errol, and Angus suddenly ap- 
pealed before him, and falling on their knees, 
implored that an open trial should be granted 
them and a day for it appointed. The king 
was disturbed by tlieir ai)pearance and appeal, 
and however willing to accede to tlie request, 
was afinid that by granting it he woidd com- 
promise hi.s character of a sound, sincere Pro- 
testant. In this dilenmi.a, he ordered them to 
enter their persons in ward in the town of Perth 
on the 24th of that month, and there abide until 
order was taken for tlieir trial. Lest it might 
be thought, also, that this interview h.ad been 
privately concerted between himself and bis 
nobles, he commissioned the Master of Glammis 
and the Abbot of Lindorcs to inform the Eng- 
lish ambassador and the ministers of Edinburgh 
of the event as it had happened, and his answer 
to the application of tlie lords.- 

These precautions, however, though cunningly 
adopted, were not .satisfactory to the clergy. 
Already the king’s systematic dufilicity was too 
well known, as well as his wish to receive the 
noblemen into favour; and a deputation was 
sent to him from a convention of ministei’-s, 
barons, and burgesses assembled at Edinburgh, 
to exYiress their regret that he should have 
given audience to them at Fala contrary to his 
promise both by word and writing, James de- 

1 Howes to Burloish, 9th October, 159k 

« Calderwood, v. pp. 2G9, 270; Spottiswood, ii. p. 438; 
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dared that he was taken by .surprise and knew 
nothing of the in.atLer fill Uie lords wore on 
their knees before him. ’I'io.'y Lheii exiirossed 
their regret that he slumid have graided them 
an assize at Perih, as ii was ci'i'laiti that fliey 
would lu'iiig their armed followers with (hem. 
but to this dames returned .an ecpiivoeal answer. 
He knew not, he .said, wliefJier (In' Iriai should 
be hold at J’erth or not, hut af. all events lie 
should take care that nothing was done at it 
prcjudicia.1 to the glory of (Jod or laws of the 
realm.® Unable to obtain a postponement of 
the day of trial, and aware that the rebel lords 
were mustering their forces to carry the seat 
of iustice by storm, the convention resolved to 
adopt the melancholy alternative of arming for 
the conflict, and deciding the (jnestion, if need 
should be, by the wager of bafllo Jirnund the 
tribunal itself. 

The evenifiil day was linally llxcd for the 
29th of Ckdober, and l.iiiliihgwv for the place 
of trial. <.)u ihis apjioinlmeiit being known (he 
friends of the kirk w<',re waruetl to assemble in 
Edinburgh on tin' 27th, so that they might bo 
I’eady to ni.'ircli to Liiditligow^ at. a niomcnt’.s 
notice. JVl list t.lie llefonnation,,so semvely estab- 
lished by their fatliers, bn once, move defended 
by arms, and its bloody battles fought over 
again! Tt was well tliat tln> bold demonstration 
of the friends of true religion prevented such a 
ci'isis. Alavnu'd at the prospeid, of a religious 
Ava.!*, James ordered the loi'ds ;it berth to di,s- 
barid their force.s and pu.stponed the day of trial. 
The manner of it was also to be alt.ered, for the 
lords were commanded to remain at Perth, 
w'hile their cause was to be the subject, of a 
.solemn inquiry before a commission of noblo.s, 
burges.ses, and churchmen, .at which none were 
to be present but 1ho.so who were osjiecially 
summoned — the three earls in tlie me.antime re- 
maining at Perth free, nmjuostioned, and un- 
molested. Even this arrangement, however, 
was unsatisfactory, as accord itK>' to usage in.' 
such cases the accused should have been im- 
pri.soued instead of being allowed to go at large. 
It was, as the ministers declared, a mere “drift- 
ing of time,” an expedient to ;illow the guilty to 
escape.'^ 

The convention for impury inlo (he guilt or 
innocence of the Po]ii.sh iioblcinmi met on the 
12tli of Novendicr at Mdinliurgh, ils memberi; 
consisting of Lennox and Mai- for Uie earls, 
Ohaucellor M.'iitlaiid and Ijord Livingsion for 
tlie lords, with four baron,'-;, live hui-gcs.ses, and 
six of tlie loading ininistei',-:, (lie last, howt-ver, 
as i>etitionrM-.s, but not as commissiom'a-.s and 
votera. Before this assembly the denial of the 
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PopisTi lords to the charge of high treason was 
pruduceil. Tliey were innocent, they declared, 
of having signed the “Si^aniah Blanks,” or of 
having conspii’od to bring a foreign army into 
the i-erJm. They confessed, however, that they 
had received desuits, heard mass, apostatized 
from the Presbyterian Church to which they 
ha.d given their confession and sixbscription, and 
that they had refused to obey the summons 
issued against them for treason— for which of- 
fences they were willing, they said, to come into 
the king’s mercy. After several days had been 
spent in deliberation an act of abolition was con- 
cluded and drawn up, of which the following is 
the substance: — I 

1. That the king for the preservation of the 
l>uhlic peace, and after mature deliberation with 
the ministers, has declared, and by irrevocable 
edict ordained, tliat the true religion publicly 
preached, and Ity law established during the 
first year of his reign, shall alone be professed 
and exercised by lus majesty’s subjects within 
tlie realm in all time coming, and that none 
should receive, maintain, or commune with any 
Jesuit priests and other adversaries of I'eligiou 
under the penalties contained in the laws and 
acts of parliament. 

2. That such as have not yet embi’aced and 
professed the true religion, or that have made 
defection from it in times past, shall, before the 
1st day of February next, satisfy the laws by 
profe.ssing the said true religion, and obey such 
injunctions as shall be given to them by his 
majesty and the churcli, till thei’e he a sufficient 
proof had of their xinfeigned conformity in em- 
bracing and profe.ssing the true religiozi. And 
if any find it difficult so to do, or are prevented 
by any scruple, they shall upon this declaration 
being made, and his majesty’s leave obtained, 
depart from the realm to such place beyond sea 
as the king shall appoint, and not return until 
they embrace the true religion and satisfy the 
church; aud that tlie}’- and their heii-s shall 
meanwhile enjoy their lands, livings, and rents, 
and their procurators have the right to pursue 
and defend their actions at law, notwithstand- 
ing any act of parliament or process laid against 
them. 

3. Thai, the Eai’ls of Angus, Huntly, and Errol, 
the Ijiiii'd of Anchindonn, and Sir James Chis- 
holm, shall be free and unaccusable of any charge 
about tlie Sjxanish Blanks; and that all process 
against them on that head is now and for all 
time abolished. But if they have sent, or should 
hereafter seiul, any pledges foi'th from the realm 
for fulfilling of conditions tending to the over- 
throw of religion, in that case the present abo- 
lition shall bo null ; neither shall it he farther 
extended than to the crimes contained in the 


summons, and in no way comprehend any mur- 
ders, fire-raisings, or other crimes committed by 
them. 

4. That such of the said earls and others as 
shall resolve to obey the law in professing the 
true religion before the first of February, shall 
remain in the places and bounds to be appointed 
for them, and forbear all intercourse with the 
Jesuits, priests, and other Papists. 

5. That they shall neither dispute nor permit 
disputation at their tables against the truth, or 
in favour of Popery, and shall entertain in their 
houses a minister, and be ready to hear confer- 
ence and resolve themselves of doubts, that they 
may be the better prepared to subscribe the 
Confession of Faith at the day appointed, unless 
it shall please the kirk to prorogate their sub- 
scription for some longer space. 

6. That the Earls of Huntly and Errol shall, 
before the 1st of Fehruai'y, remove Mr. James 
Goi'don, uncle of Huntly, and Mr. William 
Ogilvy, Jesuits, from their company, and find 
surety that each of them shall a1.)ide by his sub- 
scriptions, and not make defection from the true 
religion, under penalty of forty thousand pounds; 
the Laird of Auchindoim and Sii.’ James Chis- 
holm finding the like surety to the amount of 
ten thousand. 

7. That these earls and others accused, who 
choose to leave the country rather than embi’ace 
the time religion, shall pledge themselves to abide 
within the bounds beyond seas appointed to 
them by his majesty, and shall have no com- 
munion or practice with J esuits, seminary priests, 
or Papists, previous to their departure or during 
their absence. 

8. That they shall declare their choice between 
recantation or exile to his maje.sty and the kirk 
before the 1st of January, otherwise they shall 
enjoy none of the benefits of this act of abroga- 
tion, but be liable to prosecution and punish- 
ment tis if it had not been passed. 

9. That the church shall in the meantime call 
all suspected persons before them to gix^e satis- 
faction, and if they be obstinate, shall delate 
them to his majesty and council, that they may 
be punished by forfeiture of their life-i-ents ac- 
cording to the act of paiiiament; and that mas- 
ters and landlords shall he answerable for their 
tenants and servants who are suspected and ac- 
cused of Papistry.’- 

Such was this famous act of abrogation which 
endeavoui’ed to I’ecoucile both parties, and only 
parted them the more asunder. But the minis- 
ters especially were indignant. The case of the 
rebels had been judged although tliey were still 
lying under excommunication; their ofiences had 
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been leniently bandied, although they involved 
the ci'irnori of murder and high treasonj and while 
they were still at large and as powerful as ever 
it was not likely that they would submit to re- 
cantation or exile without a dangerous struggle, 
if no opportunity of eluding it should occur 
during the interval. In the meantime, while 
the wr<nigs of the church w^ere uuredressed and 
its laws set at nought, its danger from the ma- 
chinations of Dopory and Papists was as formid- 


a,ble as ever. The rebel earls had nearly the 
whole of the northern piu't of tlui kingdom at 
their devotion; they were intriguing witli h5j)ain, 
from which they were pi’omised ample assi,sl;mcc 
both in men and money; a, ml with a king whose 
religious faith was already doubt, (;d, ;ui(l wlio.se 
tolerance in behalf of these ojleii(ler,s ha,d lu'eu 
so often manifested, what, .security remained 
either for the nai.ional ciuirch or tlie Jiat.juJial 
liberty 1 


CHAPTEE XIV. 


EBIGN OF JAMES VT. (1593-1596). 


Elizal)otli’.q iudigiiation at the lenity of James — Her leltor of roinnusLraiico — The Popi.ili earls viMato the 
conditions of tho Act of Oblivion — Toleration in their lielia If eoiiiinm-d liy tlje kine- Tiu' Miudish ambas- 
sador unites witli Bothwell and tho Scottish inalcoiilcirls 'I’lieir jilot to sciw! ilu* kiii'/.-, [ler.sou James 
ajiprtsod of it — llts .address in church on tho oecasiou — He marelu's against, lioiliwell and di feats him -- 
Answer of James to Elmiheth’s letter — Its tauutiiiy language - 'I’lie I’opisli earls eonlimie I lieir intrigues 
— Execution of their sonteuco still delayed — Baptism of ITiiiee Henry - -Hihei-ality of Edinburgh uu tlio 
occasion — Tho baptismal banquet and pageantries — Bothwell adopts Ihi! eau.so (>[ the Popish earls— James 
commissions the Earl of Argyle to march against them — Battle of (lleiiliv.at and deficit of Argyle—Tho 
Popish oaris weakened by their victory — James marches against Ihum—l'hey lly ai. Ids ai)proach- - Public 
troubles occasioned by the r’cmissness of justice — (Jonuivauco of gin'ermnent with tho i’opisli earls — 
Pn\’orty of James — Elizabeth I’efuses to supply him with mouoj"— 'rroublcsome intrigues of James’s rpioon 
— Bothwell excommunicated and banished — An emissary from Spain to the Popish isirls ai’restod --His 
examination in private by tho king — The Popish carls retire into exile — Queen Anne continues her iui,rigucs 
to obtain tho guardianship of her son— She is joineil l:>y tho chancellor— iMisehiovons elmraolor of t.lioir 
plot— Its failure — Tho queen reduced to submission — Disappointment of tho chancellor — His last sickness 
and death — Public troubles continued— Iicmisanes.s in tlio execution of justice — ludignaut rfunonstrances 
of tho church — Rumours of preparations for a new Spanish invasion— Tho cloi’gy animate tho people for 
re, sistunco —James refuses their offers of co-opora,tion— His preparations for tlm national defence impeded 
by his poverty — He appoints a council of eight for tho management of his revenues — I'hoir name of 
Octavians— Meeting of the Clenoral Assemhly — Address of James at its oponing--The assembly a])poiuis a 
day of bumiliation and confes.sion of sin — Its effects in the assembly and throughout the kiiigdom—Tho 
lenity of James continued in behalf of the Popish earls — His wish to reconcile Elizabotli to Ids purpose of 
recalling thorn — His desire interrupted by a Border quarrel— Scott of Btieclough’s remarka,ble surjuisal of 
the castle of (Jailisle — Indignation of Elizabeth at the event— -Buccleugh surrendered to lior clemency— 
She is disarmed by his hold demeanour and woixls — ^I’roceeding's of James for tlio recall of tlio Popish earls 
— A eonvontiou called for the purpose — Protest of Andrew Melvil against its proceedings — The convention 
followed by a meeting of the clergy — They send a deputation to remonstrate with the king; — Andrew 
Molvil’s romarkablo speech to him on the rights a,nd independence of tho church— Conciliatory professions 
of James in reply — Offers of submission to the chui'ch from the Countess of Huntly in the name of her 
husband— The clergy dissatisfied with them — Angry declaration of James to the miuistors — He announces 
his designs against the liberties of the church. 


Wliile the clergy were indignant at the lenient 
treatment of the Popish lords the Queen of Eng- 
land was equally offended. The Spanish plot 
had menaced the. safety of her own kingdom as 
well as that of Scotland, and therefore, on this 
occasion at least, she had a better cause of inter- 
ference in the administration of her kinsman 
than in most of those which had been formerly 
adopted. She accordingly sent Lord Zoueh to 
Scotland Avith a letter to James, in which she 
complained of his conduct in no gentle terms. 
The weakness and manifest injustice of his de- 


cision after the guilt of the lords had been so 
manifest, she thus coiitemptuously chai'acterizod, 
“Those of whom you had so evident proof by 
their actual rebellion in the fveUl yon lu’esevve, 
whose offers you know then so large to foi’oigu 
princes. And now, at last, wlion, plainest of all, 
was taken the carrier himself, confessing all lie- 
fore many commissioners and divers cionneillors; 
because you slacked the time till he was eseajied, 
and now you must seem to deny it (tliough all 
men knew it); therefore, forsooth ! no jury can 
be found for them. May this blind me tbat 
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knows \vliat a king’s office wei'e to do? Abuse 
not yourself so far. Indeed, when a weak bear- 
ing and a slack seat in government shall appear, 
then bold spirits will stir the stern, and guide 
the ship to greatest wreck, and will take heart 
to supply the failure.” Of the punishment of 
the rebels her language was still more con- 
temptuous. “Could you please them more,” 
she continued, “ than save their lives and make 
them shun the place they hate, whei'e they are 
sure that their justly deserved haters dwell, and 
yet as much enjoy their honours and livelihoods 
as if for sporting travel they were licensed to 
visit other countries ? Call you this a banish- 
ment — to be rid of whom they fear, and go to 
such they love?” Proceeding to anatomize the 
arguments with which he had endeavoured, in 
a letter to her, to justify his act of oblivion, the 
terrible virago thus chastises him: “Now, when 
my eyes read more, then smiled I to see how 
ehildish, foolish, and witless an excuse the best 
of either three inaiie you, turning their trea- 
sons’ bills to artificers’ reckonings with items 
for many expenses, and lacked but one billet j 
which they best deserved— -an item for so much 
for the cord whose office they best merited. Is 
it possible that you can swallow the taste of 
so bitter a drug, more meet to purge you of 
them than worthy for your kingly acceptance ? 

I never heard a more deriding scorn ; and now 
that, if but this alone, were I you, they should 
learn a .short lesson.” She concludes with this 
exhortation to act a more manly and indepen- 
dent ]3art. In princes’ causes many cu’cum- 
stanees yield a sufficient plea for such a king as 
will ha,ve it known; and ministers they shall 
lack none that will not themselves gainsay it. 
Leave off such cloaks, therefore, I pray you; 
they will be found too thin to save you from 
wetting. For your own sake play the king, and 
let your subjects see you respect youi’self, and 
neither to hide or to suffer danger and dis- 
honour. And that you may know my opinion, 
judgment, and advice, I have chosen this noble- 
man, whom I know wise, religious, and honest; 
to whom I pray you give full credit, as if myself 
were with you; and bear with all my plainness, 
whose affection, if it were not moi'e worthy than 
so oft not followed, I woixld not have gone so 
far.”^ 

The letter was delivered by Loi’d ZoUch on 
the 13th of January (1594); but to these sting- 
ing remarks James did not venture a reply in 
writing. As his case at present stood it was 
indefensible, and he excused himself to that 
nobleman, and afterwai’ds to Bowes, the resident 
English ambassador, by insincere declarations 


of his regard for the queen, and equally insincere 
pi’omises to punish the offenders, But this, in- 
deed, the Popish lords themselves had rendered 
necessary by tbeir violation of the act of ob- 
livion. It was an essential condition of the act 
that they should declare their acceptance of it 
before the 1st of January; but this date they 
had allowed to elapse in contemptuous silence. 
Their condemnation was inevitable, and on the 
ISth of this month Huntly, Angus, and Errol 
wei’e declai’ed to have forfeited the benefit of 
the act by a convention of the estates held at 
Holyi'ood. A parliament for the 22d of April 
was also summoned at which they were to be 
tried, and failing to appear, wei'e to be sentenced 
to forfeiture. On the previous month Lord 
Hume had subscribed to the Confession of .Faith, 
but not an hour too soon, as he was to have been 
excommunicated on the following day in the 
event of his refusal. Having conceded thus far 
to the general demand, although it fell so greatly 
short of what was due, James upon the last day 
of January invited the ministers to attend the 
council, and assist in deliberating Avhat was fur- 
ther to be done with the Popish lords. They 
complied but with reluctance, having been so 
often deceived already when the ctvse of the 
traitois was in debate; and the decrees of the 
council only justified their suspicions. Instead 
of proceeding to active measures a proclamation 
was issued, cliargiug the three earls and the 
Laird of Auchindoun to enter themselves into 
ward by a certain day under the penalties of 
treason — a proclamation which these strong 
traitors were certain to treat with contempt. 
To propitiate the ministers the usual laws were 
also repeated against Jesuits and excommuni- 
cated persons; but these had been so often 
allowed to go to sleep that their repetition was 
little moi’e than a formality.''* 

While the clergy were so suspicious of the 
king’s sincerity Lord Zouch partook of their dis- 
trust. He saw how little the professions of 
James agreed with his practices in the prosecu- 
tion of the Popish noblemen, and that while he 
chastised them with empty proclamations he was 
only putting them on their guard and allowing 
them time to prepare for the conflict. Lord 
Thirlstane had also been recalled to court and 
reinstated in all his former influence, and he 
was now managing the affairs of the govern- 
ment with all his former craft and selfishness. 
He was taking bribes, it was alleged, from 'the 
Popish faction, and labouring to prevent the 
establishment of a good understanding between 
his master and the English queen. Under these 
difficulties Lord Zouch resolved to meet craft 
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with craft, and counteract the devices of the 
chancellor and his party by means equally un- 
scrupulous, He had recoui'se, accoi'dingly, to 
the usual expedient of allying himself with the 
malcontents, at the head of whom was the Eaid 
of Eothwell; and under their joint councils a 
new conspiracy was orgauiKed for taking pos- 
session of the king’s person, displacing the 
chancellor, Lord Hume, and other allies of the 
Popish faction, and revenging the death of the 
Earl of Moray. Their plan was that Bothwell, 
Montrose, Ochiltree, and the Laird of Johnston 
should advance upon Edinburgh and be joined 
by the Earls of Athole and Argyle, where, with 
their united forces, James wordd be helpless in 
their hands and coinj^elled to act by their dicta- 
tion. In the midst of tliese perilous devices by 
which the safety of James was endangered he be- 
came a father. His eldest child, Prince Henry, 
was born in the castle of Stirling on the 19th of 
February, and tlie whole nation, as is usual on 
such occasions, w'(3lcomo.d this appeaivuice of the 
rising sun Avilh extravagauti trium[)h and hope. 
This event was also hailed by the conspirators 
as an accessoxy to the success of their plot, for 
they imagined that by taking possession of the 
infant heir they would be able to obtain more 
favourable concessions from the king. But this 
inhuman project was soi-evolting to the feelings 
of Lord Zouch, s])y and conspirator though he 
was as well as ambassador, that at bis remon- 
strances it was abandoned.’ 

At the beginning of A])ril all was in readi- 
ness for action, P>otInvell, who bad collected 
four hundred mounted Borderers, advanced on 
the 2d of that mouth to Leith at tliree o’clock in 
the morning, wbei’e ho was to be joined by the 
retainers of Argyle and Athole. Happily for 
James the chance of a surprise had been pre- 
vented by the confession of one of his servants 
who had been privy to the design ; and, indig- 
nant at the share of Lord Zouch in the plot, he 
rated him severely and dismissed him from his 
presence. He then called the nobles and barons 
to anus who were residing in Edinburgh, and was 
joined by Lord Hume at the bead of 150 speai'- 
men. Being thus in readiness to take the field, 
ho repaired on the morning of Bothwell’s arrival 
in Leith to the church of Bt. Giles, where, after 
the service had been ended, Mr. Patrick Gal- 
loway, the preacher and his own minister, re- 
quested his majesty to address the people and 
promise to iiiilict due justice according to their 
desire; “liowbeit,” he dryly added, “I can 
hardly desire you, by reason of the many 
breaches made heretofore.” The king, thus re- 
buked, addressed the congregation in the fol- 
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lowing terms: — “It is no sliame to me to con- 
fess my sin .suppose I were the gi-ealcst Icing in 
the umrld, for no man livntb. wilhoul sin. lint 
no man, I am sure, can accuse me of any heiniats 
crime except it be the not excuaiiiiig nf jusliee 
upon tins Botliwell, as Mr, l’a,1i’i<^k liat.li said. 
'Whei’efore if ye rvill assist me against liini at 
this time, I promise to [lerstauite ilie excom- 
mumeated lords so that tliey sliall net be suf- 
fered to remain in any pari, of Scotland, and 
that the soldiers shall not be dismissed till it 
be done. Ami if the Loi'd give me victory 
over Bothwell, I shall never rest till I pass 
upon Huntly and the rest of the excommuni- 
cated lords.” At these promises the townsmen 
buckled on their aimour, and with a force that 
outnumbered the enemy by seven or eight to 
one a march upon Leith was eouinu'nced, but 
in confused and .straggling (ml er; axid Bothw'oll, 
who had no purpose to meet such odds, moved 
towards Niddryaml establisluni himself uium a. 
field where lu; could best sustain the (SKmunter, 
Hero Im was aliacked by an :ulvanced part of 
the royal t;roo})S undor Lord l lume, Avliich Im 
soon routed and dispersed, and in [mrsuing 
them ho ca,ino up Avitli t lnni’ main body, tluit 
showed littlis zeal for fighting. It seemed, in- 
deed, that they Avould lia,ve given Avay at the 
first onset and left tlifj king in liis hands, but 
in conse(][ixence of a fall from his horse BptliAvoll 
was hxxx't and unable to folloAV up bis iirat sue- . 
cess. He mfunbed slowly and in g<xod order to 
Dalkeith; but on the folloAving morning, being 
disappointed of the reinforcements he had ex- 
pected, be retreated to Kelso, Avbere be dis- 
banded his troops and fled to his wonted refuge 
on the English Border.'® 

With this defeat of the arch-traitor the oppoi’- 
tunity had arrived whexx Janies could axxsAvex' 
the letter of EliKxbetli Avitlx .a sharp retaliation. 
He accoi'diugly commenced his reply not only in 
her own style but in her own avoxxIs, expressing 
bis astoxiislimeixt at her proceedings and bis in- 
xxbility to account for them. His tiaitoi’, Both- 
well, had not only been sheltered in England 
but had obtained a home there ; had there 
levied war against his own king, aixd mustered 
soldiers, English as Avell as Scolch, Avith gold 
furnished by'' England ; had crossed the English 
Border (q»onl.y and without hin(b’;ni(.!('; and Avlum 
driven out of Scotland in this lust aUempt, had 
returned back to Ixis old shelier and Avas slid 
mustering bis troops on English gi-ound fox' a 
fi'esh trial. “When I consi(h‘r thes(; strange 
effects,” he continues, “and then again 1 cadi to 
mind, upon the one part, what nnmher of solemn 
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promises not only by your ambassadors but by 
many letters of your own hand ye have both 
made and reitei’ated unto me, that he should 
have no harbour within your country, yea, 
rather stirring me further up against him than 
seeming to pity him yourself; and upon the 
other part, weighing my desires towai’ds you ; 
how far, being a friend to you, I have ever been 
an enemy to all your enemies, and the only 
point I can be challenged, that I take not such 
form of order and at such time with some par- 
ticular men of my subjects as perad venture you 
would if you were in my room ; when thus I 
enter in consultation with myself, I cannot 
surely satisfy myself wuth wondering upon these 
above-mentioned effects; for to affirm that these 
things are b}’’ your direction or privity, it is so 
far against all princely honour, as I protest I 
abhor the least thought thereof. And again, 
that so wise and provident a prince, having so 
long and happily governed, should be so fyled 
and contemned by a great number of her own 
subjects, it is hardly to be believed; if I knew 
it not to be a maxim in the state of princes that 
we see and hear all with the eyes and ears of 
others, and if these be deceivers we cannot shun 
deceits.” Having thus shut up the wise Eliza- 
beth in a dilemma by hinting that the harbour- 
age of Bothweli in England w'-as either owing to 
her connivance or her helplessness, James, after 
craving a solution of his difficulty between this 
Charybdis and Scylla, imrsues his advantage in 
the following words: — “Tliat I wrote not the 
answer of your last lettei’s with yotir late am- 
bassador [Lord Zouch], and that I returned not 
a letter with him, blame only, I pray you, his 
own behaviour; who, although it pleased you 
to term him “ wise,” “ religious,” and “ honest,” 
had been fitter, in my opinion, to carry the 
message of a herald than any friendly commis- 
sion betwixt two neighboiu'ing princes : for as 
no reason could satisfy him, so scarcely could he 
have patience even to hear it offered. But if you 
gave him a lai'ge commission, I dare answer for 
it he took it as well upon him : and therefore 
have I lather chused to seud you my answer 
by luy own messengers. Suffer me not, I pray 
you, to be .abused with your abusers; nor ginnt 
no over.sight to oversee your own honour.”^ The 
efibct of this ftiingeut and logical epistle was 
marvellous : it must have stung the vanity of 
Elizabeth to the quick to be thus catechised .and 
lectured by her late pupil and dependant, while 
she must have been aware that her own manifest 
double-dealing had justified the castigation. She 
was, however, obliged to content herself with his 
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promise made through his ambassadors, that as 
the Popish lords had not embraced the offered 
terms, he would prosecute the laws against 
them and visit them with confisnatioii and b.au- 
ishment. The queen on her part excused her 
oversight in harbomung Bothweli by the ramiss- 
ness of the prosecution against the Popish lords, 
but promised that he should no longer have 
shelter in England, and that James should he 
supplied with money for bringing Huntly, Errol, 
and Angus to justice as soon as he had set out 
against them. She also gave a gracious .assent 
to the invitation of being godmother at the ap- 
proaching baptism of Prince Henry, the infant 
son of James.^ 

It was no longer possible for the king to 
shelter the excommunicated lords, as their own 
actions proclaimed open war and defiance. They 
were still corresiiouding with Spain, fi’om which 
a ship c.arrying money to them was run ashore 
at Montro.se on the 30th of April; .and this sup- 
ply was conveyed to them in safety, and after 
that event they wei’e encouraged to hold meet- 
ing.s at Brechin and other towns and muster 
their troops for open war. James appeared to 
he equally alert; hut even in tliis warfare, 
which was to be waged for the defence of the 
church, he must needs show his contempt for 
the cause in which he was arming. Upon <a 
band of liorsemen being mustered before him 
at Leith he asked of every trooper his name ; 
and one of them being ealled Christison, the 
king said to him with a sneer, “ If you were in 
St. Giles’ Kirk, with a psalm-book in your band, 
you would be called a holy man.” The effect of 
these proofs of insincerity was that when he 
would h.ave the oath of each cavidier to serve 
him faithfully, most of tliem answered with the 
qualificatioii that they would serve God and 
him.® He, however, received with a show of 
cordiality the deputation that was sent to him 
from the General Assembly, listened to their 
remonstrances, and promised everything they 
dem.'inded. It was suspicious, however, that 
amidst all his professions nothing was done, al- 
though the Popish lords were continuing their 
correspondence with Spain and increasing in. 
boldne.ss and i-esources; and of this an instance 
that should have roused him into instant iiction 
occurred on the Kith of July. A, Sp.anish vessel 
arrived at Aberdeen, upon which the citizens 
boarded it ; and having captured its crew they 
manned it with their own sailors, intending to 
take it to Leith, but were detained by contrary 
winds. On hearing of this capture the three 
Popish earls advanced to Aberdeen witb a strong 
force of spearmen and sent a threatening mes- 
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sage to the magistrates, that unless the ship and 
pririouera were set free they would instantly 
pet lire to the town. With this command the 
city, the second in the kingdom, was obliged to 
comply, although among the captured were three 
Spanish gentlemen who had come to negotiate 
with the Scottish rebels.^ 

While the chastisement of such notorious 
offenders was thus delayed, another subject 
of importance had engrossed the attention of 
James; this was the baptism of his son, the 
heir-apparent to the thrones of Scotland and 
England, which was to take place on the 30th 
of August. It was an event in which all his 
wisdom was required to reconcile his poverty 
with his vanity, and realize the grandeur of his 
preparations with the scantiness of liis resources. 
He. liad sent ambassadors to the courts of Eng- 
land, France, Denmark, and the Nethei’land.s to 
notify the event and invite their representatives 
to the solemnity, and he had been especially care- 
ful in his message to tlie last of these powers to 
hint that something more substantial than their 
good wi.slies would he gratifying on such an 
occasion ; and on the arrival of the proxies of 
the foreign royalties to Edinburgh he was 
obliged to appeal for aid to the presbytery of 
Edinburgh in raising money for these noble 
visitor.s during their sojourn in the country. 
To stimulate the exertions of the clergy he had 
recourse to flattery and promises, and among 
these he solemnly engaged that as sootr as the 
bapti.sm was over he would take the field and 
execute the senterree against the Popish earls 
with fire and sword. Iir consequence of these 
professioirs not orrly a liberal sirm was furtrished, 
but a bodj^^-guard of a hundred young men of 
Edinburgh, irr bright armour aird sumptuous 
equipments, to wait upon him. And not the 
least of his anxiety consisted in devrsiirg such 
pageants as, besides their splendour, should 
have profound moral significances and impress 
the foreign ambassadors with admiration of the 
royal wit that had devised them. There was 
need, indeed, of money, and yet more money, to 
embody these wondrous children of his majesty’s 
prolific brain. 

Amidst such important cares the appointed 
day arrived and the prince was baptized in the 
casiJe of Stirling. Three days befoi-e the event 
the young Earl of Sussex, an ambassador from 
the Queen of England, arrived at the Scottish 
court; and Elizabeth, who had gladly consented 
to be godmother of the infant prince, expressed 
her satisfaction, through the earl, of beiirg the 
'' baptizer of both father and sou.” Besides the 
English nobleman there were present the ambas- 
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sadors from the King of Denm.'U’k, the Dukes of 
Bi’unswick and Mccklenbarg ;ui(i the United 
Provinces, but no roi>rescutativo was sc'iil, from 
the court of France. I’lic ])riiKX: wa,S'carri('d to 
the font and baiitized by Daviil Uunniiigluim, 
Bishoj) of Aberdeen, by tlie na,nif‘ of Mvdecick 
Henry, Hemy Frederick; llu' proc.laiuaiions of 
heralds, tlie sermons of luinistei's, ami (lie roai* 
of artillery followed in their a|))>oiiitetL order to 
solemnize the event; and after the royal infant 
had been solemnly knighted by ins rather the 
order of knighthood was conferred iq)on tifteou 
gentlemen, who were proclaimed with sound of 
trumpet on the forefront of the castle. The ban- 
quet which followed was enriched with such mag- 
nificence of display and such gorgeous pageants 
as Scotland had never yet wiliK'Ssed, and among 
these the “Interlude of iSIe])tune,” of wliieh the 
king was not a litUr vain, was outiinly his ovn 
device. Its chief fi'ature \vas a ship eighteen 
feet in length and eiglit feet in ])U!a<ith, liaving 
Neptune, Thetis, and I'ritou for its eommaud- 
ers; its tackle w:is of silk and its sails of wliite 
taffeta; and as it moved along nj)on an arti- 
ficial sea thirty-live ])i<‘ees of ordnanee thun- 
dered from its sides, Avhilo its eaigo, nJiieh was 
started on the oceasioii for the regah* of tlie 
guests, consisted of all kinds of fishes made of 
sugar. Stirring, active pastimes, such as danc- 
ing, masquerading, and running at the ring 
ensued during the stay of the ambassadors : the 
Abbot of Holyrood House, in wonnui’s apparel, 
signalized his skill in tilting at the ring : Lorci 
Hume, lately relaxed from excommunication, 
was an’ayed in the dress of a paynim; and 
James himself masqueraded in tlie full appoint- 
ments and with tlie cross of a knight of Malta 
— a badge “ which was much misliked by good 
men.” Nor were the mini.sters who had been 
sent to Stirling less displeased at the prince’s 
baptism having been performed by a bishop, 
against which they had, instructed by the pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, to enter their protest. In 
the middle of the following month the ambassa- 
dors retui'ued to their respective countries.^’ 
This event of the baptism of his heir and 
representative being ovei', James had leisure 
to recall to mind the promises lie had given 
on the subject of the Popish earls both to bis 
own people and the Queen of England, and his 
show of activity in proclaiming warlike musters 
and prepai^ing for a campaign in earnest, excited 
the general expectation. During this yxn'iod, 
also, his anxieties were lightened by the iinal 
suppression of the man wlio was tlie most bated 
and formidable of all liis enemies. Elizabeth, 
having used the services of Bothwell as far as 
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was convenient, had now thrown him aside; and 
the proud, ambitious man, reduced to poverty 
and humbled by neglect, was fain to strike up 
an alliance with the Popish lords and become 
their tool in consideration of a share of the 
Spanish gold which they gave him. But even 
already he was willing to betray them for a 
higher bribe, and this he signified not only to 
the English court, but also to the ministers of 
Edinburgh. His oifers were not accepted ; the 
chief of his accomplices in Edinburgh were ap- 
])rehended and executed; and despised and dis- 
trusted by all parties this political meteor, who 
had troubled two kingdoms, disappeared more 
rapidly than he had risen.^ Thus James had 
only Huntly, Angus, and Errol upon his hands, 
although these were likely to find him sufficient 
employment, having been enabled by the aid of 
money from Spain to recruit their forces with 
numerous hands of experienced soldiers that 
had served abroad and followed war as a regular 
employment. 

The first proceeding of James, when he was 
now compelled to make war in eaxmeat, was to 
give a commission to the Earl of Argyle, only 
eighteen years of age, to pursue the excommu- 
nicated and sentenced traitors and keep them 
in occupation until he had himself advanced 
with the royal army. Thi.s commission, which 
was given at the solicitation of the ministers, 
was gladly accepted by the young earl, who h.ad 
the death of his kinsman Moray to revenge. 
He advanced to Badenoch on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, and laid siege to the castle of Buthven; 
hut, being unable to take it, he descended upon 
the Lowlands to meet Lord Eorbes and certain 
laii’ds who were preparing to Join him with 
their forces. This junction, howevei’, it was the 
interest of Huntly to prevent, and with a small 
force compared to that of his advei'sary he 
marched with celerity to Auchindoun and 
advanced within a short distaiice of the rival 
camp. The numbers of the two armies who 
tlms confronted each other were as unequal on 
the one hand, as were their military skill, dis- 
cipline, and appointments on the othei*. With 
Argyle were about ten thousand men, but of 
these only six thousand were fit for battle. 
They had no artillery and no cavalry, being 
dependent for these upon Forbes and the Low- 
land gentlemen who had not yet come forwai’d; 
they had fifteen hundred hagbutters under 
Maclean; but the rest were miscellaneously 
armed with two-handed sword.s, pistols, dirks, 
and Lochaber axes, and bows .and an'ows, while 
the I’ival clans of which they were composed, 
and their scorn of discipline, were little fitted to 


sustain the brunt of a vigorous and well-sus- 
tained onset. The other army scarcely mustered 
two thousand; hut a great part of these consisted 
of efficient cavalry; many of their officers and 
soldiers had been trained in the war of the Low 
Countries; and they had six pieces of ordnance, 
of which, as well as of the horsemen, the High- 
landers had still a superstitious dread. Besides 
these advantages Huntly from practice had ac- 
quired that experience in wai'fare with which 
the mere courage and ardour of his young rival 
could scarcely be expected to cope. Under these 
circumstances both .sides were in some measure 
equalized and reduced to the issue of superior 
skill and generalship. Personal defiance, also, 
had not been neglected between the comman- 
ders. Argyle had sent word to Huntly that 
he was coming to revenge Moi’ay’s slaughter, 
and that he meant within three days to sleep in 
the castle of Strathbogie. To this Huntly re- 
tui’ned, that his young fidend was welcome to 
the accommodation of his palace; that he would 
himself open the gates and play the part of 
porter; but that the lord of Argyle must not 
take it amiss if he rubbed his cloalc against the 
other’s plaid before they parted. 

On the morning of the 3d of October Huntly 
sent forward a small body of horse under the 
command of Captain Ker, an experienced officer, 
to survey the j)ositiou of Argyle’s army and 
bring a report of its numbers. This duty Ker 
performed with great ability, and Judging it 
unnecessary to damp tlie courage of his party, 
the veteran concealed the fact how greatly they 
were outnumbered, but stated the want of dis- 
cipline a,raong their opponents, and how easily 
they might he broken by a resolute charge. 
Huntly immediately made his arrangements for 
battle by placing his advance of three hundred 
men under the command of the Eaii of Errol, 
himself taking charge of the rearward, having 
las six pieces of artillery masked, .so that they 
wei*e not discovered till their fire had opened. 
The attack was commenced by the Highlanders 
under Argyle with their wonted impetuosity; 
hut as soon as they came within range of the 
cannon they were met by a dischai'ge that 
brought them to an instant pause ; the yellow 
standard of Argyle and its bearer were struck 
down, several officers were killed, and the greater 
part of the assaihuits threw themselves upon the 
ground, to esc.ape this terrible cannonade, which 
they dreaded all the more that it was still a 
novelty among them. A fresh charge was at- 
tempted by those who rallied; but a second 
fire of the artilleiy sent them flying in headlong 
retreat. Taking advantage of the efiects of the 
cannonade Errol advanced to the attack ; hut 
being obliged, in consequence of a steep ascent, 
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lo malie an oblique movement towards the 
eiieniy’.s danlv, his little band was galled by such 
a shower of daits and arrows as made those pre- 
sent declare that the light of day wa,s darkened 
for a quarter of an ho\ir. No sooner, however, 
h:u1 they struggled through these dilliculties, 
and come hand to hand with the foe, than they 
were encountered by Maclean of Diiart. This 
chief, who was of gigantic stature and strength, 
wore a jaclc, two hahei'geons, and a moi’ion, 
while he wielded a Danish double-edged battle- 
axe, and with this weapon he did such terrible 
execution as made the boldest of his assailants 
bite the dust or recoil in terror. Errol was 
wounded in the leg and arm, and Aucliindoun, 
who was his second in the attack, fell under a 
volley of Ma deal ds lia gbutters, who were screened 
in a neighbouring copsewood. As soon as he 
Jiad fallen Avouuded from his horse the High- 
landers, to whom he was an object of feudal 
haired, despa, tched liim wdth their dirks, cut off 
his head, and disjdayed ifc in Lriuniph. Maclean 
hiul now .surrouiuleil this little iwirty, and would 
have annihilated it, had not lliuitly and the 
rear-guard rushed to the rescue. The ba,itle now 
became genoi'al and raged for two hours ; but, 
in spite of the uudiscipliuod valour and fury of 
the Highlanders, such was the stetidiness of their 
opponents that they took to flight, with the ex- 
ception of Maclean and bis jiarty, who retired 
in good order and with little loss. Aigyle, who 
in the flight of his clan shed tears of grief and 
indignation, and was left with only twenty 
men around him, refused to retire, a,ud endea- 
voured by voice and example to renew the battle, 
bub was at last forced by his friends from the 
field. In this battle of Glourinues or Glenlivat, 
as it is more commonly termed, .about seven 
hundred of Argyle’s army wore slain in the fight 
and the pursuit; while on Huntly's side only 
twenty fell, and aboutforty or fifty w’ere wounded. 
But his loss, which chiefly consisted of kinsmen 
and gentlemen, proved a death-blow to his cause; 
and ho had few resources left for such another 
victory, or even for a, protracted resistance.^ 

The first who carried the news of this defeat 
to the king w'as Argyle himself, and finding that 
it was time to bestir himself, James, who was 
at Dumlee, advanced to j^berdeen, which he 
reached on the 15th of October. His forces 
w’-ere move than suflicient for the occasion, and 
aware that his lieartiness against the Popish 
lords was generally doubted, he took with him 
Andrew and James Melvil, the two influential 
ministers, that they might be witnesses of his 
sincerity and zeal. Aberdeen was open to his 
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entrance, while the rebel lords bad fl(a! so pre- 
ci])itatcly that no tidiiigs of their laovcnieuts 
could be obtained. At Aberdeen he was delayed 
for a month by sfcres.s of w’-ea.tber, and when he 
would afterwards iia,vc coidhmed his mai-eh lu* 
found that his treasury-tdiesi, was enqd.y, so that 
he could not pa,y his waged soldiers. In Ihis 
cxtroniiby Mr, James Melvil was s('ii(, to Kdia- 
burgh to obtain supplies through tlu! good offices 
of the church, and was eujoiued bo assure Lho 
clergy, and even to })rc:)ch from the puljiit, tha,t 
the rebel lords bad lied, and that the king was 
in earnest to have their liouses and strongholds 
cast down. This work of demolition was com- 
menced with the palace of Strathbogie, the 
splendid residence of the Earl of Hmitly, which 
those about the king besought liim to s])are; but 
Mr. Andrew Melvil so eflectually eonutoracted 
their a].)p(ia,Ls, tliat the .stately edifice was under- 
mined anti (loiuolislied. ’’.Flu^ same fate was iu- 
tlicted u])on the castle of Slaines in liuchan, the 
resiihnce of the Earl of Errol, aiul the house of 
-Newton belonging to oue of tliu (iiordons. Hav- 
ing iinj)oscil linos upon the commons who Jiad 
fought on the side of Hunlly at the battle of 
Glenlivat, and i,a,keu assura,iK:e of thi* barons a, ml 
gentlemen of the county that tl\ey would not 
receive or harbour a, ny of the rebel lord.s, J ames 
dislianded his army and returned to Edinburgh, 
having left the ilJuke of Limnox as his lieutenant 
in the north, with a small military hwee, to sup- 
press disorder, s and check any lUiW attempt', at 
rebellion.^ 

Although this expedition against the rebels 
had been so succe,ssful the abuses of Justice had 
not ceased at the .seat of government, and James, 
on I’eturuing to Edinburgh, seems to have suidc 
into his usual indolence and facility. Street 
conilicte and feud slaugliters, Avitb assassination, 
robbery, and every revolting kind of violence, 
w'ere again in the ascendency, wliile tlie example 
which he furnished of readiness in granting 
pardon-s was followed by the inferior magisHates, 
so that every crime seemed to have its price, and 
every offender a quittance who carried money in 
his pocket. So greatly had these ofleuces in- 
creased with the opening of 1595 that on the 5th 
of January Eobert Eollock, a meek and gentle 
minister, after preaching on tlio absolution of 
Barabbas and condemnation of Ghri.st,, ])rayed 
that God would give, the king a remission for 
the I'emissions he had given to jimrdcrers. Nor 
wjis this slackness in the execution of Justice 
confined to .Ediid)ui.'gh: it was com])lained of as 
being equally prevalent at tlie tribunal of the 
Duke of Lenno.x, who had been left to extin- 
guish the remains of the rebellion in the north. 
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Wliy he of all persons should have been ap- ; 
pointed to that ofVIce does not clearly appear, as 
he was the brother-in-law of Huntly, and not 
likely to pursue him too keenly. Among those 
also who were appointed for his council were 
cunning and avaricious barons — men who well 
knew liow to make a sale of justice and draw 
prolits from pardons and exemptions. On these 
accounts, while the poor were rigorously pun- 
ished for tolerating the rebels, the rich who had 
aided them were allowed to go free; and Lennox 
himself seemed rather to connive with its leaders, 
Huntly and Errol, by advising them to remain 
in the country, than anxious to bring them to 
justice. So far, indeed, was this complaisance 
carried, that Huntly resided with the duke as 
his guest at Aberdeen during four days, and on 
one evening had distinguished himself openly 
at a revel, Avhere he danced till midnight with 
two ladies. But a stronger cause than that of 
■ sympathy or propinquity was also alleged against 
the duke. He held in his hands, as factor, the 
estates of Errol and Huntly, returned to them 
their rents through their wives, and took up 
those of the Earl of Angus to his own use. A 
still worse spoliation was inflicted upon the pos-^ 
sessions of the Earl of Both well, Lord Hume 
taking possession of the Abbacy of Coldingliam, 
tbe Laird of Cessford that of Kelso, and Bal- 
■cleugh tlie lordship of Crichton and Liddisdale. 
Well might the clergy be alarmed when they 
saw a professed zeal for the safety of true reli- 
gion adopted for such unworthy purposes.^ 
While the courtiers, however, were thus en- 
riching themselves, the king, under whose suffer- 
ance they acted, was poorer than ever. At the 
instigation of Elizabeth, and animated by her 
promises of support, he had undertaken his ex- 
pedition against the Popish lords; and although 
it had been successful his exchequer was emptied, 
and his credit exhau.sted by the effort. Tins, 
indeed, would have mattered little had the Eng- 
lish queen, whose purposes he had served so 
effectually, been ready to fulfil her engagements; 
but Elizabeth was under one of those avaricious 
fits by which her otherwise glorious reign was 
so often disgraced. Accordingly, when Cock- 
burn, the Scottish ambassador, reminded her of 
her promises - and ui’ged the necessities of his 
master, she was in deep consultation with her 
confidential minister, Lord Burkigh, as to the 
best means of eluding the engagement. While 
the campaign, therefore, continued the promised 
supplies were delayed, and now that it was 
ended, James was to be thrown off with a bare- 
faced refusal. Two thousand pounds which 
were to have been sent to him were accordingly 
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detained; and instead of it a schedule was drawn 
up and sent to him of the various sums he had 
received from Elizabeth during the last eight 
years, by which it was made to appear, that he 
had been paid already fully more than i::3000 
annually, tbe sum allotted to her sister Mary 
and herself during the reign of their father. 
James was astonished and enraged at this mode 
of payment, but could not revenge the insult, 
for he was bankrupt botb of soldiers and money, 
and that chiefly through his late exertions in 
behalf of the English queen.^ 

This unkingly affliction of poverty, under 
which the unfortunate James was suffering, was 
not, however, the worst of his visitations, and 
his domestic peace was broken by a quarrel in 
his own family. His queen, a gay, frivolous 
woman, and fond of admiration, had soon be- 
come weaiy of her coarse, cold-hearted husband, 
while his jealousy appears to have been roused 
as far as his nature would permit by her ap- 
pai’ent partiality for the gallants of the court, 
the chief of whom at this time was the young 
and attractive Duke of Lennox. As if this, also, 
had not been offence enough Anne occasionally 
mixed in those political intiigues which were 
directed against the coumsellors of liei' husband, 
and especially the chancellor and the Earl of 
Mar, and the fust of these she hated because 
he had opposed her marriage, and the last be- 
cause her son had been committed to his guar- 
dianship, an office which she thoiight should 
have belonged exclusively to herself. 

Amidst these quarrels it was fortunate for the 
country that the powerful adhei’ents of Popery 
could no longer rally in its behalf. They were 
already impoverished broken men, and could no 
longer find a safe shelter in the districts where 
they had ruled as princes. And first of these 
was the Earl of Bothwell, once a pretended 
champion of the church, but now a bumble ad- 
herent of the Popish lords, and whose reduced 
estate could now produce little feeling beyond 
pity or contempt. But James, who still trem- 
bled at the recollections of this daring shifty 
man, continued to hound the pursuit against 
him, and after hanging Hercules Scot, a natural 
brother of the earl, and William Sym, a servant 
of Hercules, obtained from the ministers on the 
I 18th of February a sentence of excommunica- 
tion against Bothwell himself, who, starved and 
forsaken, was hunted to C;iithness, fiom which 
he fled to France. Even there also, tlie resent- 
ment of James followed him by a letter which 
he wrote to the French king, Henry IV., de- 
siring that the traitor might be banished from 
the country; but although he was allowed to 
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remain Diere unmolested the restless spirit of 
tlie earl in a few months cai’ried him to Spain, 
and afterwiu’ds to Naples, where he lived in 
ohsenrity, and at last died a few years after 
James laid ascended the English tlirone.^ 

Tlie next to undergo a just retribution were 
the Earls of Huntly and Errol. In their ex- 
tremity tliey were still lingering in the hope of 
receiving money or encouragement from Spain, 
and at last a messenger to them from the pope 
and the Spanish king arrived in Scotland. This 
was Mr. John Morton, a Jesuit priest and 
brother of the Laird of Cambo in Fifeshire, 
who came to the country disguised as a layman. 
But in the same vessel in which he sailed was 
a son of Erskine of Dun, who, suspecting the 
occupation of Ids fellow-passenger, commimi- 
cated Iii.s surmises to MV. David Lyndsay, the 
clergyman, as soon as the vessel had landed at 
Leith, in consequence of which Morton was 
instantly arrested. On being seized he tore his 
letters of secret instructions to jjiecos 'with, his 
teeth, but on tlie fragments being Joined to- 
gether enough was read to heti'ay tlie nature of 
his commission. After he had been imprisoned 
in the Tolbooth the king privately visited and 
examined him; and the Jesuit, either dreading 
the application of torture or being more frank 
than the training of his order warranted, con- 
fessed that he was sent to the rebel lords ; hut 
he added that it was chiefly to blame them 
for their rash proceeding.s, and for prciiipitating 
the rebellion before the plan was fully matured. 
Concealed on his person, also, was a small jewel 
or tablet inclosed in glass containing the figure 
of a cruciiix exquisitely carved in ivory, in- 
tended as a present to the cpieen. James, tak- 
ing it up and asking its use, was answered by 
the other, “To remind me, when I gaze on it 
and kiss it, of the passion of our Lord. Look, 
my liege!” added Morton, “how livelily the 
Saviour is here seen hanging between the two 
thieves, whilst below the Eoman soldier is 
piercing his side with the lance. Ah, that I 
could prevail on my sovereign but once to kiss 
it before be lays it down!” “ No,” .said James, 
“the Word of God is enough to x’emind me; 
and besides, this carving of yours is so small 
that I could not kiss Christ without kissing 
both the thieves and the executioners.”^ By 
another account we ;i,ni told that when the king 
took the crucifix Morton observed, “It is a 
jewel for a prince and that James replied, “I 
am a prince and will lake it.”® Deprived of aJl 
further hope for the present, Huntly and Errol, 
after causing mass to he said in the cathedral of 
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Elgin, embarked with a few frimids and went 
into voluntary banishment. 

Although ho was thus delivered from Bolh- 
well and the Dojush loi-ds the aiixudies of 
James wore scarcely abated in eonseqm'uce of 
the intrigues of his queen, '.iliis vain, w<‘ak 
woman was .still jdotliiig to oblaiii llu' exclusive, 
guai’dianshi}) of hei' son, and liad ,suecee(le<l in 
pi'ocming the suiipovt of tlie cbama'lloi', fjord 
Thirlstane, lately her irreconcilable, enemy. Tt 
was one of those couvonient alliances in which 
the chancellor, as a cniiuing and nnscrupulouH 
politician, must have rejoiced, as in the event 
of the queen obtaining her wish Ihe man- 
agement both of the queen and royal infa.nt 
would fall under his own control. He brought 
with him, also, his powerful allies, Hamilton, 
Hume, Livingston, Fleming, I ho AJ aster of 
Glammis, Buccleugh, and ri',s.sfnvd ; a,nd thus 
strengthened, the. queen redoubh'd her inqior- 
tunities for the guardianship of Ihe young 
prince. But to all her urgent appeals JamoH 
continued to give a. Jeeidcnl negal iv (>. 1 1 is trust 
was steadfast in the ildelil.y of IMar, and in the 
transference of the guardi.ansliiii of bis only son 
and successor lie saw an atlempL to establish a 
rival interest by which bis own autborily would 
be diminished. Imlignaul at bis refusal, or 
hoping to move him tlirongli pity, the ([iieen 
took to bed and ])rcleude(l to be dangerously 
sick; but finding that .ramc‘s ridiculed this 
change as a me.re pretext, she sick'c'ued in sad 
earnest, while her eoiidition, as slio was a, bout 
to become once more a, mullim-, alarmed her 
physicians and attendants. James, who was at 
Falkland, on receiving a true report of her con- 
dition hurried to Edinburgh, while Bucelough 
and Cessford, who were waiting iqion her, as 
hurriedly wdtlidrew before be a,rrivefi. If. was 
not, indeed, without cause that these liarons 
retired so hastily, as they were maturing one of 
the most dangerous plots that had been formed 
during the whole of this reign; tliis w'a,s nothing 
less than to get tlie jierson of the y<.)ung prince 
into their own possession, and bring the Earl 
of Mar as a traitor to the block. Nor, altliough 
disconcerted, were the two powerful pex'sons 
deterred from their scheme; on the contraiy 
the unexpected arrival of James promi.sed to 
make it more successful, and they contemjJatiid 
his seizure as well as tliat of the jjvince, by 
which the entire goverumeni. of tlui kingdom 
would be lodged in their bands. Lint this de.s]Ki- 
rate entei'prise was Inippily previudc'd by events 
on which they had not caleulaled. The ((uoen’s 
courage failed a,t the. angry remonsi ranees of 
her husband, and Maitland, th(“ Aehilojihel of 
the. party, on weighing the daiigiU's of their 
design, persuaded them to abandon it. Anne 
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dutifully retired with James to Falkland, and 
a conspiracy that might have rent tlie kingdom 
asunder was allowed to go abroad as an idle 
rumour.^ 

But the head by which it was designed was 
not the less to sufier a mortal blow from its 
defeat. Lord Thirlstane, whose hatred of the 
Earl of Mar combined with his towering am- 
bition had induced him to unite with the queen, 
and who from some sudden scruple had arrested 
the conspiracy when it was about to take effect, 
was now to feel that he had lost the pre-emi- 
nence which he had won by bis talents alone 
and the prestige of success which they had 
secured for him. He had forfeited the confi- 
dence of the powerful lords who had leagued 
with him and the royal master whom he had 
betrayed and well-nigh ruined, while the church 
party with which he had sought to identify 
himself were offended by his frequent deser- 
tions of their cause and the flagrant immoi’ali- 
ties of his private life. Thus finding himself 
baffled and suspected on every side, his proud 
spirit gave way and a mortal sickness laid hold 
of him ; but even then he maintained his bold 
demeanour, riding from place to place with a 
show of activity, as if he 'would cheat himself 
as well as others into the belief that he ailed 
nothing, until it was evident to all that he was 
a dying man. In his extremity he sent for the 
clergy, to whom he lamented his misdeeds and 
his fruitless desii’e to make reparation, express- 
ing his regret that he had not built an hospital 
rather than a stately castle at Lauder, and call- 
ing to mind how inconsiderately he had given 
occasion of offence to John Knox and other 
good men during his days of youthful profli- 
gacy. He also reproached himself for the dis- 
cord he had created between the king and 
queen, and trembled at the thought of the dis- 
closures that might be made of certain dark 
deeds of his connected with that event after he 
was no more. At last, to the joy of his enemies, 
who dreaded him, and even of his former asso- 
ciates, who trembled at the revelations he might 
utter, John Maitland Lord Thirlstane, 'whom 
Lord Burleigh, a kindred spirit, eulogized as 
the “wisest man in Scotland,” died on the 3d 
of October (1595). In his last illness he had 
repeatedly entreated an interview with the 
king, hut the latter was deaf to his messages ; 
aud when he died James penned a sonnet to 
his memory, as a requital of the statesman’s 
long service and fidelity. He oh.served, how- 
ever, that he would have no longer clever and 
powerful men for his chancellors, and would 
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only use such as he could correct or hang when 
their offences required it.® 

It was soon found that while the death of the 
chancellor only made way for other conspirators 
who succeeded him, inferior offenders whom 
the vigour of his administration had tended to 
suppress became more numerous. This was 
especially the case on the Borders, where the 
Maxwells, to the number of three or four hun- 
dred men, made an expedition against the 
Johnstons, who met them near Lockerby, and 
in the fight that ensued the Maxwells lost their 
chief and about twenty men, while a consider- 
able number of gentlemen were wounded or 
taken pi'isoners. The same misrule prevailed 
in the Highlands and Isles ; while in the more 
civilized parts of the kingdom, aud even in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, deeds of bloodshed 
and violence were daily events. And so much the 
while was justice openly defied that an old man 
of more than threescore years, who appealed to 
the king for an injury he had sustained through 
the cruelty of his enemies, was killed in the 
street as soon as he had left the royal presence. 
This continued indolence of James, by which 
such deeds were at last committed almost before 
his face, awoke the zeal of Walter Balcanquhal, 
who, relating this event in his sermon, indig- 
nantly exclaimed, “ Fie t if there be an inch of 
the heart of a king in him he will not suffer it 
to go unpunished !” But a still more alarming 
evidence of the effect of this impunity 
given by the Papists, who, notwithstanding the 
late discomfiture of their lords, were attempt- 
ing to restore their religion by similar warlike 
raids. Of this they gave an instance by besieg- 
ing the castle of the Baron of Lidquharne, be- 
cause he was a Protestant, while the assault 
was committed by the Hays, whose head was 
one of the banished. “ What would they do,” 
asked Bruce from the pulpit, “if their chief 
were at home?”® 

This boldness of the Popish faction and alai'm 
of the Protestants originated in rumours of a 
fresh Spanish invasion, and at the end of No- 
vember a fleet of three hundred sail was re- 
ported to he fitted out at Biscay for the purpose. 
Scotland was equally alarmed with England at 
the tidings, and military musters and weapon- 
shaws were held over the country, while an 
act was proclaimed by the council for resisting 
the enemy on whatever part of the coast they 
might land. Being a war for the defence of 
religion, the ministers were anxious that the 
zeal and resources of the people should be 
ready for the occasion, and it was resolved to- 
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call a meeting of true-hearted Protestants for 
carrying the act of the council into effect. A 
deputation of the clergy waited upon the king 
to obtain his sanction; but James, who at this 
moment appears to have been attacked by one 
of his fits of jealousy at clerical interference, re- 
turned an ungracious answer; he approved, he 
said, of resistance to the invaders, but thought 
that a convocation made by the presbyteries for 
the purpose would disgrace his proceedings. 
The presbytery of Edinburgh were pei’plexed 
with this reply, which they could not well un- 
derstand, but their zeal for the national defence 
was not abated, and tliey agreed upon such 
resolutions for the purpose as the royal restric- 
tion permitted.^ In the meantime James, who 
wsis overwhelmed with debt, applied to Eliza- 
beth for aid; but although it was evident that 
he could not pay soldiei-s without the assist- 
ance of English money, his application was re- 
fused. Her parsimoniousness on this occasion 
may have been justified by her knowledge tliat 
the invasion would not be attempted, and it 
was against her plan of policy that Scotland 
should become too powerful or its king too in- 
dependent. 

In consequence of this refusal James was 
compelled to turn his attention to the dilapi- 
dated condition of his own revenue. The office 
of treasurer had hitherto been held by the 
Master of Glamrnis, with three others for bis 
assistants; but, partly owing to their mismanage- 
ment and partly to his own thoughtless readi- 
ness in bestowing grants upon his courtiers, he 
was not only the poorest king in Qiristendom 
but one of the poorest men of his own court. 
And that such he needed not and ought not to 
be ho was assured from an incident that occurred 
at the opening of the year. On NeAV-year’s Day, 
the season of full court and joyful festival, the 
queen shook a purse of gold in his face and 
asked him to accept it as her gift. He asked in 
Avonder where she had got it. “ From iny coun- 
cillors,” she briskly replied; “they have just now 
given me a thousand pieces in a purse: Avhen 
will yours do the like?” James shrugged his 
shoulders and answered, “Never!” — and after- 
wards thought, “If her councillors from her 
limited means can provide so much, what could 
they not do from mine?” The result was that 
ho dismissed the collector and comptroller of 
his revenues and placed in their room Soton 
Lord Urquhart, Mr. John Lindsay, Mr. Thomas 
Hamilton, and Mr. John Elphinatone, who had 
the management of the queen’s finances; and 
finding them too few for their lahoinous du- 
ties, he soon afterwards added to their number 
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Walter Stuart, Prior of Blantyre, Mr. John 
Skene, the clerk of register, Mr. Peter Young, 
the royal almoner, an<l Sir David Carnegie, the 
Laird of Colluthie. These eight w-ho Avere ap- 
pointed to such an imj)ortant ollhua Avere cfdled 
from their number the Ootavians, under AA'hieh 
title they are recnguizu<l in the evuiuts of the 
period, and to make Avay for theii' admission 
the Master of (jllammis Avas bought off' from ids 
office of treasurer l)y a gratuity of six thousand 
pounds. They Avere to serve Avithout fee or 
salary, and were solemnly SAvorn to have regard 
to the king’s benefit free of feud or favour, 
Avhile their place of meeting u'as the Upper Tol- 
booth, to Avhich they repaired every day after 
the hour of noon ; and in their management of 
the royal revenues the king bound himself to 
make no grants without their consent, or at 
least that of four of their number. The ap- 
pointment of these Octavian.s Avas regarded by 
the church Avith anxiety, as some of them were 
suspected of a leaning to Popery, and all of 
them Avere members of the I’oyal council." 

On the 24th of March (1596) tlie General 
Assembly met in the East Kirk of Edinburgh, 
where Mr. Eobert Pont was chosen moderator, 
The chief subject before them was the mode of 
making an acknowledgment of public sins, not 
generally, but of the different classe-s of the 
community — princes, statesmen, magistrates, 
clergy, and finally of all classes of commons in 
burgh and laud — whose iniquities should be 
severally confessed and depkmed, and this to 
commence Avitli the shortcomings and offences 
of the ministers themselves. As the alarm of a 
Spanish invasion still continued, the next subject 
proposed for the assembly after this act of public 
humiliation was the means of resisting the in- 
vaders. On the following day James, Avho had 
been hunting, broke oft’ his sport that lie might 
attend the assembly, and came to it accompanied 
by the Duke of Lennox, the Earls of Mar, 
Argyle, and Orkney, and Lord Hamilton. On 
being welcomed by the moderator and apprised 
of the subjects to be discussed he approved of 
them but Avith certain distinctions; thus, for 
resisting an invasion, he proposed that a con- 
tribution of the whole kingdom should be made, 
not, hoAvever, to be levied until the ocejusion 
required it. He was reminded that for such a 
purpose the confiscated estates of the Popi.s}i 
lords Avho had been banished should be used, 
the rentals of which were still drawn by their 
wives for the behoof of their husbands, and to 
this argument, which was pi’oposed by Mr, 
Andrew Melvil, the king could make no sufii- 
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cient reply. In reference to the offences of the 
different ranks and classesj and the confession 
to be made of them, James acknowledged that 
he was a sinner as other men were, but still not 
infected, as he hoped, with any gross sin. He 
therefore required that no preacher should de- 
claim against him or his council from the pulpit, 
but come to him or to them in private and specify 
to them their offence ; and as for himself, if he 
was really guilty and made no amendment, they 
might then rebuke him publicly ; adding, that 
his chamber-door would be opened to the meanest 
•minister in Scotland, and that no subject would 
be more obedient to the discipline of the church 
than himself. 

As the painful task of humiliation and con- 
fession was to begin with the clergy themselves 
Mr. John Davidson was appointed to preside on | 
the occasion. The choice of such a man, who 
would neither fear nor spare, evinced the sin- 
cerity of the ministers, and he was commis- 
sioned to denounce every clerical offence by 
which religion was injured or the administra- 
tion of its ordinances impaired. On the 30th 
of March the meeting for this purpose was held 
in the Little Kirk of St. Giles, about four hun- 
dred ministers being present ; and the preacher 
discharged his office so effectually that the stern 
auditory was dissolved in tears, so that for a 
quarter of an hour nothing could be heard but 
loud lamentation. Seldom, indeed, has the power 
of the pulpit been so wonderfully displayed as 
on this occasion, when men familiar with its 
duties, inured to their exercise and intrenched 
in the pride of office and authoi’ity, were pros- 
trated as one man, self-convicted, self-abased, 
and weeping under those penitent convictions 
which they had been wont to awaken in others. 
“The place,” adds the historian, “might worthily 
have been called Bochim, for the like of that 
day was never seen in Scotland since the Ee- 
formation.” During four hours this religious 
exercise continued, and when the members were 
about to depart the moderator desired them to 
hold up their hands in testimony of their enter- 
ing into a new covenant with God. Every hand 
was held up, and the covenant was thus in- 
augurated. As a great part of the ministry had 
not been pi’cscut the assembly transmitted an 
order to the bretiu’eu over the country to have 
a day of religious humiliation held, and the 
covenant ratified through all their synods and 
presbyteries. This was done, and the same peni- 
tent sorrow was expressed, while the covenant, 
written out and sealed, was ratified by a show 
of hands over the whole kingdom, each man 
vowing for himself to observe the following 
duties wliich it comprised: — 1. The exercise of 
reading the word, prayer, and the catechizing of 


children, servants, and families ; 2. The resist- 
ing of aU enemies of religion 3. The planting 
of the ministry within their parishes according 
to their ability; 4. To take order with the poor 
that there should be no vagabond beggars; 5. 
To give better attendance at public conventions, 
and to the discharge of offices and common 
duties for the welfare of the church aud country. 
The unspaa'ing inquest, 'which had commenced 
at the church, passed onward to his majesty and 
the royal household, and had thence descended 
to the courts of law and tribunals, until it com- 
prised and overflowed all ranks and classes from 
the noble to the serf, while every offence was 
so distinctly specified that none co-uld pretend 
ignorance of the duties required of him. This 
example of a national religious engagement be- 
came a great epoch in the history of the Church 
of Scotland, and although the covenant was 
afterwards disregarded, it was not forgot when 
the generation that subscribed it had passed 
away.^ 

' For the effectual suppression of Popery as well 
as for the national defence the assembly had been 
urgent with the king that the lands of the ban- 
ished lords should be confiscated, instead of being 
held for the supj)ort of the defaulters. But 
James, as we liave seen, had passed the subject 
lightly over, and when formally overtured upon 
the subject he manifested the same indifference. 
The favour he had shown to these noblemen, 
and the reluctance he had betrayed in proceed- 
ing against them, were regarded by his Pro- 
testant subjects with alai'm, and this was not 
diminished by a suspicion now generally enter- 
tained that he intended to recall them. The 
opposition of the Queen of England was to be 
expected, and James had of late been careful to 
maintain the most friendly terms with her, and 
had sent his envoy Foulis to her court, when a 
strange disturbance upon the Border overturned 
his calculations aud obliged him to suspend his 
purpose. 

At that period Lord Scrope was warden of 
the west marches of England, and Sir "Walter 
Scott of Bucclengh held the same charge of 
Liddisdale, One of the usual warden courts 
was held at the Dayholm of Kershop, where a 
small brook divided the two countries, and was 
presided over by the deputies of these two lords, 
while the truce, which was proclaimed as was 
wont on such occasions, enabled the deadliest 
enemies to meet without fear during the hold- 
ing of the court until next morning at sunrise, 
when all had time to return to their homes. It 
was the most sacred law of the Border, without 
which no Border court of justice could have 
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been held ; but on this occasion it was violated 
by the English. Among those who attended was 
■William Armstrong of Kinniout, renowned in 
Border song under the name of Kinmoiit Willie 
as tlie most valiant and successful of moss- 
troopers, and whose raids into England had 
made him the object of general dread and hatred. 
He was riding homeward down the water of 
Liddle on the Scottish side, with only three or 
four in his company, when he was pursued by 
two hundi’ed English Border horsemen, and 
after a pursuit of several miles overtalcen, tied 
to a horse, and carried to the castle of Carlisle, 
where Loi’d Scrope, the governor, had him 
heavily ironed and thrown into a strong prison. 
Indignant at this breach of Border faith Buc- 
eleugh appealed to the English warden, who 
refused to give up his prisoner, upon which Sir 
Walter swore that he would set Kinmont Willie 
free in spite of every obstacle. It was reckoned 
an idle threat as the castle had ro.sisted more 
than one Scottish army, while Lord Scrope was 
a hrave and skilful solilier; but Buccleugh, per- 
sisting in bis purpose, mustered two hundred 
horse within ton miles of Caidisle at sunset, and 
detaching eighty bold men from the company 
provided with scaling ladders, sledge-hammers, 
and crow-bars, he advanced to the foot of the 
castle. All w'as dark and silent ; a heavy rain 
was falling ; but, on apidyiug their lad<lors, the 
bold assailants found that they were too .short 
for the purpose of escalade. But, inured to the 
practice of breaking through strong places, they 
undermined a small postern in the w^all, so that 
one soldier at .a time could force himself through 
the breach. By this about a dozen pas.sed 
through into the outer court, and soon wrenched 
open the door for their companions, after secur- 
ing the sentinels ; and this being done a party 
advanced to the castle jail, while the rest kept 
the gate. The strong doors of Willie's pn'son 
were quiclcly forced open, and he was brought 
out with slioitts of triumph, which were answered 
by the trumpet of their companions in the outer 
court. Hie inmates of the castle were roused by 
the sudden clamour; the alarm-bell was rung, 
and its notes taken up by every bell in Carlisle, 
the beacon-light was kindled on the highest tower, 
and the drums beat to arms ; but not a man in 
the castle knew what to do, or where w.as the 
danger, while Scrope himself, imagining that 
a whole army of Scots was in possession of the 
fortress, remained bewildered in his chamber. 
Kinmont Willie, heavily ironed both hand and 
foot, was carried off on the shoulders of his com- 
panions, after he had shouted “Good night” to 
the lord-warden as he passed his window, and 
in a few moments more all was hushed and the 
Scots gone, leaving the garrison to doubt if the 
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whole was not a dream. Nor could tliis most 
singulm: surprise have been so .successful had it 
not been for the unwonted forbeai'ance of Buc- 
clengh’s bold l>ordei'ers, and their dovotodness 
to the single j)ur])ose of rescuing their favourite 
champion; for not a door was 1 >rokcjv open except 
that of his ])ri.son, and though the rich idunder 
of the castle was within tlieir roach not, an article 
had been touched. 

Loud was the triumjih in S(!otlaud at this 
brave and romantic exploit of Border w.'U’fare, 
which the most fastidious wei-o compelled to 
applaud, and it was characterized as the best 
feat that had been performed since the days of 
Sir William Wallace. But overwhelming was 
the shame of Lord Scrope when he found that 
his strong castle had been surprised and his 
numerous garrison cowed by eighty Scoti.ish Bor- 
derers, who had held all at their disposal and 
departed without a, stroke. Nor wa.s the Queen 
of England loss indignant at the tiding.^; one of 
her strongest castles had been insulted, and her 
authority on the Border e()ntemi)tnousIy defied; 
and she wrote to .lames denuuuling that the 
dai’ing aggressor who liad comniitteil such an 
outrage in the tinn? of pcac(? sliould he surren- 
dered for punishment. On the otlier luind Buc- 
cleugh pleaded with justice that the injury had 
commenced with the English themselves, and 
that he had not moved in the enterprise until 
his representations and remonstrances had been 
disregarded. Elizabetli would not be so an» 
swered, and ,T ame.s yielding to her menaces com- 
mitted Buccleugh to ward, and afterwa.rds sent 
him to England, where for some time he re- 
mained a pi’isoner at Large. It is said also that 
the queen, who was curious to see the hero of 
such an exploit, had him brought into h(?r pre- 
sence, and that on asking him with one of her 
most dangerous frowns how he had dared to 
storm one of her castles, he drew himself to his 
full height and replied, “What is it, madam, 
which a brave man may not dai’e It is added 
that, struck with his bold bearing and reply, 
Elizabeth exclaimed, “Give me a thousand such 
leaders, and I’ll shake any throne in Europe 

Having I’econciled the Queen of England by 
this act of submission James could now resume 
his plans for the recall of the Lani-shed lords, 
and so likely did he appear to succeed, that 
Huntly, Errol, and Angus had already returned 
to Scotland by stealth, and only Avaite<l until 
their pardon should be proclaimed. A. conveti- 
tion of the e.states was called at Falkland in the 
beginning of September, and James h;ul been 
cai’eful to select for members such as were known 


1 Ballads and notes in Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border; 
Account in Warrender MS., Sjjottiswood, vol. iii, pp. 1-1. 



i HE RESCUE OF KINMONT WILLIE FROM CARLISLE CASTLE. 

One of the most daring moss-troopers on the Scottish Border was 
William Armstrong of Kinmont, better known as Kinmont Willie, Dur- 
ing a temporary Border truce Willie was riding homeward with a few 
followers, when he was pursued and captured by two hundred English 
horsemen. Ele was carried to Carlisle Castle, and Lord Scrope, the 
governor, had liirn heavily ironed and cast into a dungeon. When Sir 
U alter Scott of Buccleugh, %yho was warden of the Scottish Border, heard 
of this breacli of faith, he swore to release Kinmont Willie in spite of every 
obstacle. Having mustered two hundred horsemen, he set out for Carlisle^ 
and when he drew near the castle he took eighty of these on foot, provided 
witli scaling-ladders, sledge-hammers, and crowbars. All was silent and a 
heavy ram falling as they approached the walls and applied their ladders— 
only to hnd that they were too short. Nothing daunted, they undermined 
a small postern in the wall, passed quietly one by one into the outer 
court, secured the astonished sentinels, and forced the doors of Kinmont 
Willie’s cell. Him they carried forth shotdder-high, because of his fetters 
and the gay moss-troofer shouted “ Good-night to the go^miior of the 
castle^ as he passed his window. In a few minutes all was hushed, and 
the Scots were gone. 
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to be the friends of the accused. On the same 
principle he had selected several of the clergy, 
who, as parties for the church, were to assist at 
the deliberations. But among the ministei-s, al- 
though he had not been invited, came Andrew 
Mblvil, as he had been appointed a commis- 
sioner by the General Assembly to watch over 
the interests of the kirk. The proceeding.s were 
Oldened by Lord Alexander Seton, president of 
the (ionvention, who moved for the recall of the 
three earls, lest, like Themiatocles or Coriolanus, 
they should go over to the enemy and endanger 
the safety of their country. In those days when 
classical learning was fresh and new such an 
argument was likely to be irre.sistible ; but 
on this occasion the orator was to be answered 
by a better scholar than himself. Andrew Mel vil 
rose to speak on the subject; but the king, who 
dreaded his opposition, objected that his name 
was not set down in the list of ministers, and 
that he was there uncalled. “ Sir,” replied An- 
drew, “I have a calling to come here from the 
King Christ Jesus, and his kirk, who have 
special intei’est in this affair, and against whom 
this convention is directly assembled, charging 
you and your estates in the name of Christ and 
ins kirk that you favour not his enemies whom 
he hates, nor go about to call home and make 
citizens those who have traitorously sought to 
betray their city and native country to the cruel 
Spaniard, with the overthrow of Christ’s king- 
dom.” In this strain he proceeded to denounce 
their purpose and warn them of its criminality, 
until the king interrupted him and commanded 
him to retire, which order Melvil obeyed, after 
thanking God that he had dischai’ged his mes- 
sage. After this interruption the business pro- 
ceeded, and it was agreed by the member’s that 
the king and church being satisfied, it was ex- 
pedient that the banished lords should be re- 
called. Erorn this conclusion the four ministers 
who were present dissented ; these were James 
Melvil, David Lindsay, James Nicholson, and 
Patrick Galloway.^ 

This convention of the estates was not long 
in jjroducing a similar meeting on the part of 
the church, and in the same month the com- 
missioners of the General Assembly, with several 
of their brethren, met at Cupar to deliberate 
upon the eprestion at issue. They already lurew 
that the Popish lords had returned, and having 
been alarmed by tidings of their plots and pur- 
poses to obtain a full remission they sent a de- 
putation to Ealldand, where the king was resid- 
ing. Of the four persons composing the depu- 
tation one was James Melvil, who, oii account 
of his mild gentle nature was appointed to be 


1 Oiiiaorwood, V. pp. 437, 438. 


speaker for the rest ; and on their entering the 
I'oyal presence-chamber he placidly announced 
the meeting at Cupar, and the purpose for which 
he and his brethren had been sent. The king 
stormed, alleging that the meeting was seditious, 
being called without his authority, and only cal- 
culated to alarm the country without cause, to 
which James Melvil had commenced a meek 
reply, when his stern uncle Andrew, perceiving 
that soft words were useless, broke in with his 
wonted fervour. J ames in anger attempted re- 
peatedly to silence him, but the bold presbyter 
would not be interrupted; he thundered his 
commission as given from heaven, and address- 
ing the king by the title of “ God’s silly vassal,” 
and holding him by the sleeve, he addressed 
him in the following I’emarkable words : “ Sir, 
we will humbly reverence your majesty always, 
namely, in public ; but since we have the occa- 
sion to be with your majesty in private, and the 
truth is, you are brought into extreme danger 
both of jmur life and crown, and with you, the 
country and kirk of Christ is like to be wrecked 
for not telling you the truth and giving you a 
faithful counsel, we must discharge our duty 
therein, or else be traitors both to Christ and you. 
And therefore, sir,” added Melvil with the autho- 
rity of the pi'ophets of old, whose example was 
to be the lesson of their successors — “ therefore, 
sir, as diverse times before, so now again I must 
tell you, there are two kings and two kingdoms 
in Scotland: there is Christ Jesus, and his king- 
dom the kii’k, whose subject King Janies the 
Sixth is, and of whose kingdom not a king nor a 
bead, nor a lord, but a member; and they whom 
Christ has called, and commanded to watch over 
his kii’k, and govern his spiritual kingdom, have 
sufficient power of him and authority so to do, 
both together and severally, the which no Chris- 
tian king nor prince should control and dis- 
charge, but fortify and assist, otherwise they 
are not faithful subjects nor members of Christ. 
And, sir, when you were in your swaddling 
clouts Christ Jesus reigned freely in this land 
in spite of all his enemies ; and his officers and 
ministers convened and assembled for the ruling 
and weal of his kirk, which was ever for your 
welfare, defence, and preservation, also, when 
these same enemies were seeking your destruc- 
tion and cutting off ; and in so doing, by their 
subsequent assemblies and meeting continually 
have been terrible to these enemies and most 
steadable for you. And will you now, when 
there is more than necessity for the continuance 
and faithful discharge of their duty — drawn to 
your own destruction by a devilisli and perni- 
cious counsel — will you now begin to hinder and 
dishaunt Christ’s servants, and your best and 
most faithful subjects, quarrelling them for their 
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convening, and the care that they have of thoir 
duty to Christ and you, when you should rather 
commend and countenance them, as the godly 
Icings and good emperors did ? As to the wisdom 
of your council, which I call devilish and per- 
nicious, it is this— that you must be served by 
all sorts of men to come to your purpose and 
grandeur — Jew and Gentile, Papist and Pro- 
testant. And because the ministers and Pro- 
testants in Scotland ai’e over strong, and control 
the king, they must be weakened and brought 
low by stirring up a party against them, and tine 
king being equjd and indifterent both shall be 
fain to flee to him ; so shall he be well served. 
But, sir, if God’s wisdom be the only tnie wisdom 
this will prove mere and mad folly; for his curse 
cannot hut light upon you, so that, in seeking of 
both you shall lose both ; whereas, in cleaving 
uprightly to God, his true servants should he 
your sure friends, and he should compel the rest 
counterfeitedly and lyingly to give themselves 
over to you and .serve you as he did to David.” 

By this tremendous hai'angue, one of the 
strangest and yet most truthful of speeche.s that 
had ever been uttered by a leal and dutiful suh- 
jeet to his sovereign, James seems to have been 
moved to shame and fear rather than to regal 
indignation. The great plans of his life which 
he had nursed for years in secret were torn open 
and exposed to the light. His aim of entire 
supremacy both in church and state was de- 
nounced, and his beloved system of kingcraft 
seen through, shown to he a mere political 
juggle. Even the consequences were foretold 
of such royal infatuation, Avhich fell, not u])on 
James himself but his unfortunate successor, 
who tried to make himself superior to every 
party by deceiving all alike, and finally ended 
by securing the confidence of none. - At that 
moment the king and Melvil were personifica- 
tions, the one of regal ahsointi.sm which was 
soon to perish upon the scaffold, and the other 
of those national and popular rights on which 
overturned thrones were to he set up anew. 
Amidst these considerations it would he absolute 
petulance to reproach Andrew Melvil for in- 
solence or harshness. The King of Scots was 
not the King of Scotland, and such a lesson as 
he now heard every true subject might claim to 
deliver. Melvil, too, whose strong and prescient 
intellect wtis struggling wdth a mighty trutli 
which two centuries have been scarcely sufficient 
to develop, could not unfold it with all the 
calmness and precision of a mathematical axiom. 
The deportment of James on this occasion showed 
his consciousness of where the offence lay, and 
who was the real offender. Instead of commit- 
ting the daring preacher to ward or command- 
ing him to leave his presence he had recourse 


to justifications and excuses, ITe declared his 
ignorance of tlie return of the Popish lords at 
the time of Llufir arrivid, but promised that they 
should now be stricl.ly dealt with; and although 
the e.statos had autliorizod them to tomhir thoir 
offers of submission these offers should not lx; 
received until the lords tliorni-uslves had departed 
again from the country and given satisfaction to 
the church by which they had been excommu- 
nicated.^ With those e,oneili;d,ory but hollow 
assurances, accompanied with pleasa.nt language, 
the deputation of ministers was courteously dis- 
missed. 

A short time sufficed to show the insincerity 
of the king. The Popish lords were left undis- 
turbed, and emboldened by this impunity they 
made overtures through their friends for recon- 
ciliation with the church in.stead of I’ctiring 
abroad, and there proposing the conditions ac- 
cording to the original agnuunent. The chief 
of the.se wore prosenti'd on the Ifilh of October 
to the prcsbyi:Cry of Moray by the Oountess of 
ITuntly, a lady in high favour at court, and 
whom James had l.ately invited to the hajdism 
of his daughter Elizabeth, 'fhe conditions she 
offered in the name of her husband wore the 
following: — Ho would clear himself by lawful 
trial of evei’y charge of intercommuuiug with 
strangers to the prejudice of tlie religion estab- 
lished in Scotland since hi.s departure from the 
realm. H{> would give sufficient sociuity to 
attempt nothing to the hurt or subversion of 
that religion in all time to come, and banish 
from his society all Jesuits, seminary priests, 
excommunicated ])er.sous, and notorious Papists, 
associating in their stead with such ministers 
as the presbyteiy might appoint; and should he 
be moved by good arguments and reasons, and 
' pei’.suad(id thereby of conscience to abandon his 
pre.sent creed, he would embrace that of the 
country. He would also receive one of thoir 
ministers as chaplain in liis own house and assist 
the discipline of the church in the punishment 
of vice. Let but these offei’s, the countess added, 
prevail upon them to absolve her husband from 
excommunication, and in testimony of his good 
intentions he would assist in placing ministers 
over the churche.s that lay desertcal within his 
hounds. Although the civil authority was ready 
to receive the earls upon these conditions, and 
allowed them in the meontimo to remain in 
Scotland and enjoy their own homes and pos- 
sessions undisturbed, the church was still dis- 
satisfied. These earls were too powerful while 
they remained in the country to he compelled 
to the execution of their promises; and the king 
had pledged himself that they should be sent 

1 Jamea Molvil’s Diary (Wodrow lOUitiuu), pi). 369-371. 
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out of the kingdom before their offers were re- 
ceived. These statements were presented to the 
king by the commissioners of the General As- 
sembly; but James, who was now resolute in 
behalf of the Popish earls, received the deputa- 
tion witli defiance. There could be no good 
agreement, he declared, betwixt him and the 
clei'gy, until the marches of their respective 
jurisdictions were clearly defined (and these he 
afterwards cleared in such a manner as left no 
independent territory on which the church could 
plant its foot). He insisted also that in preach- 
ing of public affairs, the words to be used should 
be previously notified to him before he left his 
chamber. The General Assembly was not to be 


called but by his authority and special command, 
and nothing that it deci-eed should he valid until 
it was ratified by himself or his commissioners. 
The synods, presbyteries, and particular sessions, 
also, were to abstain from all subjects comprised 
within this restriction and confine themselves to 
notorious moral offences. On these and other 
such heads he declared he would propound his 
will and purpose, and demand a satisfactory 
answer, otherwise there could be no good living 
or agreement between him and the church. In 
this manner he announced his purpose and threw 
down his gage of defiance. Little did he con- 
jecture how long the war would last, and how 
fatally for his posterity it would terminate 1 


CHAPTER XV. 

EEIGN OF JAMES VI. (1596-1597). 

James attacks the liberty of preaching— He commences with David Black of St, Andrews— Black defended by 
Andrew Melvil — Fresh charges brought against Black’s sermons — He is advised by his brethren to decline 
the royal judicature — He gives in Ms declinaturo — Indignation of the king at the ministers who support 
him — A new trial of Black ordered — Appeal of the commissioners of the General Assembly to the privy- 
council in behalf of the rights of the chmch— Their appeal rejected— James endeavours to procure the 
submission of the ministers of Edinburgh — Thoir refusal — Contest of the king with the commissioners of 
the church — Severe measures adopted against Black and his supporters — ^I'ho commissioners of the church 
banished from Bdinbui’gh — Attempts of James to compromise his quarrel with the church— Intrigues of 
the Cubiculars to raise dissension between the church and court— Natoe and success of their machinations 
— The 17th of December — Proceedings which led to the uproar of that day— Trivial character and speedy 
suppression of the riot — Misrepresentations and charges founded upon it— Indignation of James at the 
affair — He retires to Linlithgow — Alarm of the clergy of Edinburgh at his threats — Their letter to Lord 
Hamilton — A copy of it sent to the king — The ministers of Edinburgh banished, and the city deprived of 
its privileges— James returns to Edinburgh — His severe enactments against the rights of the church and 
pulpit — James uses the 17th of December as a pretext for further aggressions — He submits trying ques- 
tions to the clergy — An Assembly appointed to meet at Perth for their solution — Resolute replies of some 
of the synods to the qxiestions — James has recourse to the arts of ingratiation — He nuns over the northern 
ministers to his designs — Meeting of the Assembly at Perth — Its concessions to the Mug’s wishes — Com- 
missioners of the chiu’ch appointed to form a council with the king in ecclesiastical affairs^ — The way 
prepared for the introduction of Episcopacy — The time mature for the restoration of the Popish earls — 
They subscribe to the conditions of the church — An attempt in their favour by taking possession of the 
rock of Ailsa — The attempt defeated — Recantation and submission of the earls at Aberdeen— Solemnities 
and triumphs with which their restoration was accompanied. 


Having resolved to break the independence 
and destroy the liberties of the church James 
commenced at the license of the pulpit, where 
the authority claimed by the church was the 
most freely and offensively exercised. Might 
not those sermons, in which his character and 
rule were rebuked, be brought under the civil 
penalties of lese majesty and treason? A single 
conviction would settle the question, and the 
case selected was that of Mr. David Black, 
minister at St. Andrews, 

So early as the preceding year this clergyman 
had been marked out for trial and punishment. 


William Balfour of Burleigh, a gentleman of Fife, 
having retained possession of a house in St. An- 
drews, which had been assigned as a manse to 
the minister, and fearing that he should he com- 
pelled to quit it, caused Black to be accused to 
the king of having aspersed his majesty’s mother 
in the pulpit. On these accusations the minister 
was summoned before the king and council at 
Falkland; and, in the hope of mollifying the 
church, James appointed a court to try him 
partly composed of members of the privy-coun- 
cil and partly of ministers of the neighbouring 
pai'ishes. But Black refused to be tried by such 
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a tribunal, wliieh lie alleged was neither civil 
nor ecclesiastical. H e was willing to confer with 
the meiubers in private and satisfy them in the 
matter of which he was accused; but as his 
judges he would only I’eceive those who were 
constituted by the church for that purpose. His 
objections were arbitrai’ily overruled, and his 
trial had commenced by an examination of wit- 
nesses, when Andrew Melvil, the friend of the 
accused, entered the court and craved permis- 
sion to speak. This was granted; and he im- 
mediately addressed the king with that doctrine 
which more than once he had announced to him 
already — that there were two kings, two king- 
doms, and two jurisdictions in Scotland, If he, 
King .Tames the Sixth, Melvil added, had any 
judicature or cause there present, it should be 
to judge, not this faithful messenger of Chi’ist, 
but that traitor (here he turned to Burleigh) 
who had committed manifold treasons, several 
of wliicli 1x0 now sjiecifiod. At this Burleigh 
fell on his knees and demanded justice. ‘Mus- 
tice !” cried Melvil; “would to (Joil you had it, 
for then you would not be hei’o to bring a judg- 
ment from Christ upon the king, and thus un- 
justly vex the faithful servants of God!” James 
attempted to bear him down, but in vain, and 
was glad to end the contest between him and 
Burleigh by jocosely observing that “ they wei'c 
both little men, and their heart was at their 
mouth.” The meeting was broken, and no fur- 
ther trial was attempted iu consequence of the 
mediation of .Tames Melvil, who stated the real 
circumstances of the ease to the EaiT of Mar, 
and represented how unwise it would be in his 
majesty to quarrel with the church while the 
kingdom was so unsettled, and I3othwell in league 
with the Popish lords. These considerations 
Mar reported to the king, who, feeling their 
truth, called Black to a private interview ; and 
being satislied, after a close examination, that 
the minister had not exceeded his duty or spoken 
harshly of his mother’s faults, dismissed him with 
expressions of approbation.’- 
During the present year the position of James 
was changed. The country was comparatively 
quiet, and no interruption was to be appre- 
hended from England. The favourable oppor- 
tunity for bridling the church had arrived, 
which the king was eager to seize, and the first 
victim on whom to commence the experiment 
was the unfortunate David Black, whose zealous 
declamations in the pulpit were not always tem- 
pered with discretion. Emboldened by his escape 
on the preceding year, .and the approbation of 
his friends .and supporters, he had resumed his 
task of denouncing the prevalent evils and warn- 
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ing the church of its danger, until his words, 
with a few additions and aggravations, were 
capable of being construed into sedition and 
treason. He was now accused of having said 
in his sermons that the Popish earls had re- 
turned with the king’s own knowledge and eon- 
sent, by which his treachery was now ma,de 
manifest; that all kings were devils, and the 
‘children of the devil; tliat S;.it.au was at the 
head of the court, and present iu all its pro- 
ceedings; and in praying for Queen Anne ho 
was alleged to have added that he thus prayed 
only for the fashion, but that he expected no 
good iu her time. He had also read a copy of 
a summons of suspension iu the midst of a ser- 
mon, and after discussing and refuting its rea- 
sons, had called the lords of session miscreants, 
bribei’s, and lioliglasses, and characterized the 
nobility as cormoi'ants. Nor had he been more 
tender of the neighbouring kingdom, declaring 
the religion of Enghiml a mere show, and Eliza- 
beth herself an atheist. While these terrible 
oflences excited the indignation of the parties 
assailed, Bowes, the Engliish ambassador, com- 
plained of this attack on his church and sove- 
reign, and was urgent for tlie trial of theoftender. 
The eighteenth of November was the day ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and from the nature of 
the charges it was evident that the deadliest 
purposes were designed not only against the 
unfortunate preacher but the church at large. 
The ministers were, however, equally alert for 
his defence, and on the 12th of that month a 
resolution was passed by the commission of the 
General Assembly, that Black should decline 
the judicature of the king and council. It was 
also agreed that all the brethren should be ex- 
horted to seek out and acquaint themselves with 
the wai-rants of Scripture or law which prove 
that the trial of all doctrine whatsoever .apper- 
tains in the first instance not to the civil tribunal, 
but to the ministers of the church. After this 
a deputation w<as sent to the king to remonstrate 
with him against his violation of the liberties of 
the kirk and the trial of its ministers upon every 
false and frivolous calumny, while the enemies 
of the truth were favoured or overlooked. On 
being \irged on the subject James made light of 
the accusations against Black and declared that 
he thought not much of the matter. “Let Mr. 
David only .appear,” he .said, “ and if innocent, 
purge himself of the charges, and I shall satisfy 
the English ambassador. But take lieed, sirs,” 
he added, “ that you decline not my judicature, 
for if you do so it will be the worse for you.” 

As this prohibition settled the question the 
ministers hesitated no longer: they saw that the 
pulpit was to be controlled by the king and 
council, and its doctrines made amenable to the 
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civil tribunal: and they resolved that David 
Black, in his own name and that of the whole 
brethren of the ministry, should formally give 
in his declinatiu’e. As instances also had oc- 
curred ill which ministers summoned to answer 
for doctrine had declined the civil authoidty, 
but only verbally, by which the instances were 
either forgot or denied, it was resolved that in 
the present instance it should be a formal act, 
dravni out in writing, and subscribed with their 
names. This was done accordingly, and being 
sent through the different presbyteries, the sig- 
natures of three hundred ministers were soon 
appended to the document. The whole gist of 
the argument and causes of this refusal to answer 
before the civil tribunal were stated in the fol- 
lowing words; “Because the liberty of the kirk 
and whole discipline thereof, according as the 
same lias been and is presently exercised within 
your majesty’s realm, has been confirmed by 
divers acts of parliament and approved by the 
Confession of Faith, by the subscription and 
oath of your majesty, your majesty’s estates, and 
whole body of the country, and peaceably bruiked 
by the office-bearers of the kirk in all points; 
and, namely, in the foresaid point, touching the 
jridicature of the word in prima imtantia, as the 
practice of divers late examples evidently will 
show: — Therefore the question touching my 
preaching ought first, according to the grounds 
and practice foresaid, be judged by the ecclesi- 
astic senate, as the competent judge thereof in 
the first instance.” 

The anger of the king was excited when he 
found that this document, instead of being an 
individual, was a geiiei’al declinature, and that 
instead of being confined to the capital, it had 
been sent through the presbyteries, and he 
demanded a copy of the letter which had ac- 
companied its transmission. On his desire being 
complied with, the circular was judged to be 
seditious and treasonable, and fears were enter- 
tained that the commissioners of the Assembly 
would he ordered to leave Edinburgh. In con- 
sequence of this apprehension, they resolved to 
remain at their post, and dischaige the duty with 
which the church had intrusted them as long as 
its welfare should require it. This resolution 
was followed by an act of the privy-council 
ordering the commissioners to leave the town 
within twenty-four hours on pain of being put 
to the horn and escheat ; but instead of obeying, 
they charged the ministers of Edinburgh to 
proclaim the danger with which the church was 
menaced by this assumption of superiority over 
the General Assembly, as if the latter was an 
inferior court, and dependent upon the decrees 
of his majesty’s councillors. Such decisive re- 
sistance enraged the king and confirmed his 


opposition. The English ambassador had been 
satisfied with a private explanation which Black 
had tendered, and James himself, regarding the 
other charges as frivolous or unsusceptible of 
proof, had almost persuaded himself to abandon 
the prosecution ; but he now resolved that the 
diet should be held with extraordinary formality 
in the Tolbooth ; that he should himself preside 
as judge of the trial, and establish his right to 
try the ministers as supreme judge in ecclesias- 
tical as well as civil causes. As the old cliarge 
against Black had also been abandoned, and a 
new libel served against him, containing charges 
founded upon the sermons he had preached over 
a course of thi’ee years, it was judged necessary 
by the ministers that he should present a new 
declinature, which accordingly was drawn up 
in his own name, and by authority of the min- 
ister who had subscribed the first.^ 

On the same day, the 30th of November, the 
commissioners of the Assembly transmitted cer- 
tain articles to his majesty and the privy-council, 
to explain and justify their proceedings. They 
had been appointed to their office by the church, 
they stated, to watch over its safety at a crisis 
of danger and trial ; and they found that the 
earls condemned both by civil forfeiture and 
spiritual excommunication had returned to the 
country, were strengthening themselves daily 
through the impunity allowed them, and were 
thus able not only to aid a foreign invader, but 
to prejudice the cause of religion and the inter- 
ests of the king through their confederates with- 
in the kingdom. They emphatically denied the 
charges of usurpation, sedition, and innovation 
which had been brought against them, and pro- 
fessed themselves loyal and dutiful subjects, and 
as eager as the best aflected in the realm to 
maintain his majesty’s welfare, peace, and ad* 
vancement, for the truth of which they appealed 
to his own experience. And they implored him 
to consider the effects that would result from his 
present action while the time was so unsettled 
and the prospect of danger from foreign and 
domestic enemies so imminent, and to reject the 
counsels of those who were urging him in his 
present proceedings for the advancement of their 
own traitorous purposes. They also solemnly 
charged the members of council to give his 
majesty free and faithful advice, so that the 
present question, and all such questions as might 
afterwards occur, should be remitted to a free 
and lawful assembly, to be discussed and deter- 
mined according to the rules of the word of God.^ 
This earnest appeal the king would not suffer 
the minister’s to read to the council, but kept 
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for Ilia own perusal; and after a summary dis- 
cussion it was concluded by the court that his 
majesty .and council were competent judges in 
all points of Black’s libel, except what he had 
alleged in reference to the religion of England, 
‘'so scrupulous were they and conscientious,” 
adds the sarcastic church historian, “in meddling 
with matters spiritual and ecclesiastic.”^ 

Having gone thus far, the next attempt of 
James was to obtain from the ministers them- 
selves the recognition of the civil authority in 
ecclesiastical cases. However trival the affair 
might be, or however tacit the concession, it 
would suffice as a signal of surrender and a pre- 
cedent for further demands. The attempt was 
made by the king with his wonted wariness. 
He sent the treasurer and provost of Edinburgh 
to the commissioners of the Assembly, to ci'ave a 
conference with Robert Bruce, Robert Rolloek, 
James Nicholson, .and Jaine,s Melvil, and offer 
such terms as were not likely t{» be rejected. 
His majesty, they said, although he and his 
council had been declared competent judges, had 
no wish to carry matters to extremity .against 
David Black; on the contrary, to satisfy the 
brethren and preserve the peace of the kirk, he 
would pardon Mr. David, if they would bi’ing 
him down to him, that his m.ajesty might himself 
question on the points contained in the libel. 
The ministers, however, were too cautiou.s to fall 
into the snare, and the language of their refusal 
was both gentle and decisive. If the safety of 
Black alone, they said, or that of any other min- 
ister had been at issue, they would thankfully 
have accepted the offer; but seeing that the 
liberty of Christ’s gospel and kingdom was at 
stake by the late proclam.ations and decrees, the 
ease had assumed such new importance, that the 
taking of Black’s life, and a dozen such as he, 
could not have wounded themselves or their 
cause so injuriously. These new ordinances 
must therefore be witlKlr.awn, otherwise, they 
added, they must oppose such proceedings even 
to tlie extremity of their lives. With this reply 
the delegates of his majesty were deeply affected. 
A new light had broken upon them during the 
conference, by which they perceived for the first 
time the importance of the principle for which 
the ehiu’ch was contending, and with anxious 
hearts they carried back the answer to the king.^ 
After these specimens it is unnecessary to give 
further details of the conti’oversy which wJis 
carried on betvveen James and the commission- 
ers of the General Assembly. It is enough to 
state that daily and almost hourly proposals and 
explanations were passing to and fro, which in 
the end came to nothing. It is worthy also of. 


note, that iu every conference with the king the 
commissioners returned satisfied with his con- 
cessions, but on repairing to liirn on the following 
day found them revoked, or so ah:(;red as to be 
uttei’ly worthless. Denials ,'uul promises equally 
cost him nothing, and of these he was so lavish, 
that the bewildered miniskvi's, who found the 
agreement of the night ovou-tlirown by the 
recantations of the morning, wist not -what to- 
do, or how the afiair would terminate. This 
wavering on the part of the king has often 
been thought the result of deep, deliberate cun- 
ning, and heartless unprincipled duplicity; but 
it may have been nothing irrore than the vacil- 
lation of a weak mind, tenified by dangers on 
either hand and unable to decide between them 
— a state of indecision which, like the mere vis 
inertia of helpless indifference, is often followed 
by important results, and set do wn to the score of 
wisdom and deep calculation. In this undignified 
way the Scottish Solomon sat between the two 
contending mothers, but unable to doeid(j, until 
time or accident should turn the scale. At 
length a result was fixed by a charge issued to 
Black l>y his majesty and secret council com- 
manding him to enter himself into ward in a 
certain place beyond the Forth, and not to re- 
move thence until his “treasonable, indiscreet, 
slanderous, and seditious calumnies and speeches 
uttered by him against his majesty, his dearest 
bed-fellow, his neighbour princess, his nobility, 
council, .and session,” should be tried and decided 
by the king. By an act which soon after followed 
no minister was to receive his stipend with- 
out subscribing a bond by which he promised, 
when accused of seditious or treasonable doc- 
trine, to submit to the judgment of the king 
and privy-council. As tlie i)ul])it also, during 
the course of this controversy, had resounded 
with warning and alarm, another act prohibited 
every minister from using slanderous remarks 
or speeches, whether privately or publicly, in 
sermons or in confei’euces, to the reproach or con- 
tempt of his majesty, his council, proceedings, or 
progenitors, and from meddling with state affairs 
past, present, or to come, on pain of death — 
commanding all magistrates in burghs, and 
noblemen and gentlemen in country parishes, to 
interrupt any preacher who should utter sucli 
speeches from the pulpit, and threatening witls. 
the utmost penalties all who sliould hear such 
offensive sermons or remarks, without revealing 
them. These arbitraiy proceedings were wound 
up by a proclamation on the 1.4th of December, 
commanding the General Assembly’s conanis- 
sionei's to leave Edinburgh within forty-eight 
hours ; and with this order they complied, rather 
than endanger the peace of the city. Their de- 
parture was the more necessary, as they had 


been given to understand that in the event of 
their refusal they would have been jrablidy and 
violently ejected, in which case a popular tu- 
mult and bloodshed would probably have been 
the consecpience.^ 

Either refining in craft, or apprehensive that 
he had gone too fai', James now sought to re- 
open his negotiations with the church, and for 
this purpose sent a macer to invite the four 
ministers of Edinburgh to a conference. But in 
the absence of the constituted ecclesiastical 
authorities these ministers had no power to as- 
sent or conclude, and their answer was that the 
commissioners of the Assembly having been 
banished from Edinburgh, no new conference 
conld be held until they were recalled, and this, 
with a proclamation as honest, as that hy which 
they were banished had been calumnious. Pro- 
mise was given that this should he done, and it 
appeared as if even yet the coming storm might 
be averted.*'* And tlnis it might have been but 
for the intrigues of a particular party, who sought 
to widen the breach between the king and the 
church for their own selfish interests. These 
were the gentlemen of the court more immedi- 
ately attendant upon his majesty’s person, and 
who obtained the name of Cubiculars. Enemies 
of the Octavians, who had introduced order and 
economy into the royal revenues, aud secured 
theirmaster’s confidence, the courtiers of the bed- 
chamber were eager to displace them, while the 
present quarrel seemed fittest for the purpose of 
bringing them into discredit both with the king 
and the church. To foment the dissension, 
these Cubiculars first waited upon the ministers 
of Edinburgh severally, and assured them that it 
was the Octavians alone who had pi’ocured the 
prosecution of David Black, and all the disasters 
which had followed ; that without their concur- 
rence the Popish lords durst not have returned, 
and that four of the eight were themselves 
Papists ; advising the ministers withal to look 
well to their personal safety, and keep guard 
night and day, as no good was to be expected 
from such enemies. Having done this, they next 
alarmed the Octavians, not personally, hut by 
emissai-ies and secret reports, that the ministers 
held them as the authoi's of the return of the 
Popish noblemen ; that they and their chief ad- 
herents were already standing on their guard ; 
and advising them to keep their gates well closed, 
otherwise they might he surprised by night and 
assassinated in their beds. This stroke of mean 
double-dealing and knavish policy was effectual; 
the ministers regarded the Octavians as their 
secret irreconcilable enemies, while the latter, 
trembling at a causeless danger, hastily banished 


twenty-four of the most zealous and best affected 
citizens from the town. 

This arbitrary act of expulsion took place early 
in the morning of the 17th of December, the day 
of the weekly sermon, and the ministers who 
had been early apprised of it saw in this mea- 
sure a confirmation of the reports of the Cubic- 
ulars, and of the dangers that threatened them- 
selves. Balcanquhal, whose turn it was to preach, 
declaimed against the iniquitous banishment 
without cause alleged, and while the ministers 
wei-e still negotiating with the king in terms of 
peace and concord ; and after the sermon a meet- 
ing of the nobles and gentlemen present was 
called by the minister in the Little Kirk to de- 
liberate upon the present danger. Even this 
might have been construed as a seditious pro- 
ceeding had not the ministers been authorized 
so to do by an act of the privy-council, and Bal- 
canquhal been commissioned by the church to 
call such a meeting when he should see fit. ‘Mr. 
Eobert Bruce, who was the chief speaker on the 
occasion, had been alarmed by a letter from the 
Cubiculars, telling him that the Earl of Huntly 
had been with the king at a late hour on the 
preceding night, and had caused the charge of 
banishment to he given; and the zealous minis- 
ter now declaimed upon the peril of the church, 
and called on the audience to hold up their hands 
and swear to defend the present state of reli- 
gion against all opponents whatever. After this 
a deputation, consisting of two lords, two barons, 
two magisti'ates, and two ministers, were com- 
missioned to repair to the king, to present their 
grievances, and especially to beseech him to re- 
move the evil counsellors who had perilled the 
safety of himself, the kingdom, and the church 
by the recall of the Popish lords; and until they 
returned with their report a minister proceeded 
to read portions of the Bible to the congrega- 
tion. His selections for such an occasion were 
not the most judicious, as they consisted of “the 
history of Mordecai and Human, and such other 
places of Scripture.” 

In the meantime the commissioners repaired 
to the Tolbooth, where the king was sitting 
among the lords of session; and the cause of 
their coming was announced to his majesty by 
Mr. Eobert Bruce in the following words, which 
were sadly and humbly delivered : “ Sir, the 
barons, brethren, and gentlemen apprehending 
danger to religion in this dealing against the 
ministiy, and true professors thereof, have 
directed some of our number to your majesty.” 
“ What danger see you ?” said the king. “ Under 
our time of communing,” replied Bruce, “our' 
best affected people, that tender God’s glory and 
religion most, are charged off the town; the Lady 
Huntly, wife to the apostate, is entertained at 
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court; and we have great suspicions that her 
husband is not far off.” “What have you to do 
with that!” was the curt reply of James. Then 
leaving this part of the subject ho immediately 
went on : “How durst you convene against my 
proclamations ? ” “We dare do more than that,” 
replied the fiery Lord Lindsay, who was one of 
the commissioners; “we will not suller religion 
to be overthrown.” The king then cut short 
the conference by I'etix’iug abruptly into another 
chamber and shutting the door ; and the com- 
missioners returning to the Little Kirk reported 
their unfavourable reception. Bruce then pro- 
posed that they should defer their grievances 
to a better season, and in the meantime pledge 
themselves to abide by the good cause to the 
last ; but the indignation of the Assembly, first 
kindled by the reading of the book of Esther, 
and now confirmed by the contemptuous rejec- 
tion of their deputies, tlu'eatened to break into 
action ; some shouted for Haman to be broxight 
out, others cried, “The sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon !” Bruce remonstrated, and had suc- 
ceeded in calming the people, so tliat no upx'oar 
would have followed, had not a flying rumour 
been sent through the town, that the king had 
given a harsh answer to the church, and another 
been sent to the Tolbooth, that the town was in 
arms. At the saine instant a person supposed 
to have been an emissary of the Cubiculars, 
shouted at the chxirch dooi', “Fye, save your- 
selves!” and immediately after i-aised the cry in 
the streets, “To arms! to arms !” All were in- 
stantly up and I'eady; but, ignorant of the cause, 
some, thinking that the ministers were killed, 
rushed to the church; and others, feai'ing that 
the king was in dangei', hurried to the Tolbooth, 
while the people who had lately composed the 
congregation — lords, barons, gentlemen, and 
citizens, who had been roused by the alarm at 
the church door, had girded on their weapons, 
and were standing in the chm*chyai-d, or hurry- 
ing aloQg mixed with the ai-med crowds, without 
well knowing wherefore, or witli what object. 
It was the cx'y of “Fire!” which is often the 
most alarming before the smoke or the flame 
has become visible. Amidst the uproar two or 
three persons came to the Tolbooth doors, which 
were closed, and cried to have certain Octaviaus 
whom they named delivered into their hands, 
that they might take order with them for mis- 
guiding the king. While the affray was at the 
loudest the king sent a charge to the magis- 
trates to still the tumult, and this office they 
performed so effectually, being aided by the 
ministers, that every man sheathed his weapon, 
and in a few moments the streets were as quiet 
as ever. Order being thus restored the king sent 
Lord Ochiltree to the ministers to desire them 
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to send their petition in wilting to llolyrood 
assuring them of a favour.able answei', after 
which he walked down to the Abbey escorted 
by the provosi, and magistrates.'*^ 

Such was this wondrous seveuteiuith of De- 
cember, which James reganhal as the crowning 
point of liis dangers, and which his llaitercrs 
stigmatized as more atrocious than even the 
Bartholomew Massacre, — but which, after ail, 
though louder and more alarming, was h;ss fatal 
in its consequences than an ordinaiy street riot. 
Excited by false rumours the whole city — the 
most turbulent of European cities — was in anus; 
and yet not a life was lost, nor apparently a 
blow struck! Never had Edinburgh risen in 
such a dangerous attitude, or been so easily 
pacified ; it was enough for the crowds to learn, 
even when at the wildest, that their ministers 
were unharmed and their sovereign in safety. 
But the prejudices of James w'erc too bitter, and 
his nerves too rudely shaken, to take a calm and 
common-sense view of the subject; and the 
more he thouglit of it, the riot assumed more 
gigantic dimensions, and the dangers he laid 
escaped became more terrible to his fancy. Nor 
wjis it less galling to his royal prejudioes to find 
liow^ little his dignity liad avaihid in such a 
tumult, and how easily the divinity that hedges 
a king might be broken through by the swinish 
mxiltitude, "While he thus indignantly fumed 
in his sanctuary of Holyrood, surrounded by 
those courtiers who had secretly originated the 
uproar, the ministers and their Mends had 
quietly i-eassembled in the Little Kirk, and 
reduced their demands to writing, as they had 
been ordered. These were, that the troublera 
of the church and supporters of the excommu- 
nicated earls should be removed from his ma- 
jesty’s company; that the earls themselves should 
be returned to their banishment until they of- 
fered such conditions for the I'emoval of their 
ecclesiastical sentence as the church could accept; 
and that the commissioners of the General As- 
sembly, who had been banished by public pro- 
clamation, should be as publicly recalled. Lord 
Forbes and tlu’ee barons were sent at a late 
hour in the afternoon to Holyrood with these 
conditions, but got no audience, the indignation 
of James being now at high tide and directed 
against the ministers, whom ho had been per- 
suaded to regard as the ringle;ulor.s of the 
mutiny.^ 

A night of quiet rest was insufficient to allay 
the king’s perturbation; on the contrary, he>ieems 
to have consulted his pillow on the best, means 
of chastising the city and secui’ing his own per- 
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soiial safety. On the morning of the 18th, 
therefore, he rode with his council to Linlithgow, 
leaving behind him a proclamation which was 
forthwith published at the Market Cross of 
Edinburgh. By this all persons, not ordinary 
residents, were ordered to leave the city within 
six hours under penalty of treason, and all 
sheriffs and judges were prohibited from holding 
their courts in Edinburgh under pain of death, 
and ordered to he in readiness to exercise their 
office in whatever other place might be after- 
w-ards appointed. Alarmed by the language of 
this proclamation, which imputed the uproar of 
the previous day to the clergy, and fearing that 
this removal of the courts of justice was only 
preparatory to stricter measures against the 
church, Mr. Robert Bruce wrote a letter sub- 
scribed with the names of the city ministers to 
Lord Hamilton, in which they described the late 
injuries that had been inflicted on the church 
and its chief office-bearers through the instiga- 
tion of his majesty’s counsellors, and the further 
injuries that might be apprehended to the cause 
of true religion, for which the riot would serve 
as a pretext. “Nevertheless,” continued the 
writer, “ the godly barons and other gentlemen 
that were in the town have convened them- 
selves, and taken upon them the patrociny and 
naediation of the kirk and her cause. They lack 
a chief nobleman to countenance the matter 
against these counsellors, and with one consent 
have thought it meet that I should write unto 
your lordship. And seeing God has given your 
lordship this honour we could do no less than 
follow his calling in the brethren and make it 
known unto you, that with all convenient dili- 
gence your lordship might come hither, to utter 
your affection to the good cause, employ your 
credit, and so to receive the due honour that 
God calleth you unto, as we doubt not hut ye 
will do,”i 

It was such a temperate and reasonable appeal 
that no fault could he found with it; and yet it 
was converted into a worse offence than any 
that had yet been offered ! This was done by 
sending a vitiated copy to the king, in which, 
through the slight alteration of a single sentence, 
the late riot was justified as an insphation and 
impulse from heaven, while a passage announ- 
cing the care of the ministers in suppressing it, 
was wholly omitted. There was no difficulty 
in representing a letter thus altered as a call to 
an organized conspiracy of which Lord Hamil- 
ton Wcos to he the leader and head.^ 

Having now sufficient pretext for severity 
James was not slow to inflict it, and the four 
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ministers of Edinburgh, with the minister of 
Qramond, who had read the book of Esther to 
the congregation, and some special citizens, were 
commanded to enter into ward in the castle and 
appear at Linlithgow on the 25th to answer be- 
fore the privy-council super inquirendis; and 
by another proclamation the magistrates were 
ordered to seize and commit these pex’sous to 
prison, as the authors of the tumult of the 17th, 
which was denounced as treason. Upon this 
Bi’uce and Balcanquhal fled to England, while 
the other two city ministers, Balfour an d W atson, 
passed over to Fife, where they found conceal- 
ment among their friends. The next measure 
of the king was to require the clergy to suh- 
scriheahond acknowledging his majesty supreme 
judge of ministers in cases of sedition and trea- 
son, and all their speeches even from the pulpit 
that might involve these offences, and that the 
immunity of the pulpit should he no longer a 
plea of exemption from the royal judgment; and 
to this enslaving bond, which established the 
king’s authority over the church, every minister 
was to subscribe on penalty of losing his stipend. 
After this followed a proclamation, charging all 
civil officers to apprehend those ministers who 
should speak against the king or his council in 
their sermons. The citizens of Edinburgh were 
helpless with terror. They were already de- 
nounced as traitors aud rebels ; their ministers 
had fled or been driven into exile; the courts of 
law were removed ; and reports were rife that 
the king was about to return at the head of an 
army of wild Boi’derers, to whom the city would 
be abandoned to military license and pillage. 
Dismayed by this rapid succession of alarms the 
stout hearts of the citizens succumbed, and to 
save themselves from Border justiciaries and 
wholesale plunder they made submission by the 
offer of an unconditional surrender of their civil 
and religious rights, and a promise that their 
ministers should not he suffei'ed to preach until 
they had reconciled themselves to the king.^ 

All things being thus prepared for the safe 
return of James to his capital he entered it on 
the 1st of January, 1597, and at his arrival he 
called a convention of the estates, by which the 
most stringent acts were decreed as a punish- 
ment for the late insurrection. It was declared 
to be treason, and all who partook in it either 
directly or indirectly were denounced as traitors. 
All clergymen refusing to subscribe the bond 
lately drawn up for their signature, wei’e to 
forfeit their stipends ; and all magistrates and 
officials in civil authority were charged to arrest 
any minister upon the spot, who should speak 
against the king, whether in prayer, preaching, 
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or in any other way. To these acts, however, 
of recent origin, others of more specific char- 
acter were added. By one of these his majesty 
could charge or prohibit a minister to teach at 
any time or place according to his pleasure. By 
another general and synodal assemblies were 
henceforth prohibited from being held in Edin- 
burgh, and the pi'esbytery of Edinburgh was 
ordered to hold its meetings at Musselburgh or 
Dalkeith. By a third the houses of the city 
ministers, alleged as having hitherto been made 
places of rendezvous for plots of treason and 
sedition, were to be forfeited to his majesty’s 
use. A bond was also to be drawn up for the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, obliging themselves 
never to suffer any minister to speak against his 
majesty, council, or estates without apprehend- 
ing the delinquent, “ under the pain of perjury 
against the whole three persons of the Godhead, 
and under a great pecimial sum in case of 
failzie,” While the ministers were thus punished 
the magistrates were not to he overlooked. 
I’liey were never to admit their late ministers 
or ])ernut them to preach within the city, and 
choose no other ministers in their place without 
the king’s permission. In like manner no magis- 
trates were henceforth to be chosen for Edin- 
burgh without the royal assent, while the pre- 
sent magistrates were to demit their offices, and 
be succeeded by others appointed by the king 
and council. They were also to apprehend and 
convict the principal leaders of the late riot be- 
fore the end of the month, so that nothing should 
remain but their execution; and failing this the 
provost, bailies, and whole town-council were to 
enter into ward within the town of Perth, to 
undorly the conseqiiences of the riot in their 
own persons,^ 

It was soon apparent that these acts of coun- 
cil and their heavy pains and penalties had re- 
ference to something else than the paltry com- 
motion of the lYth of December. It was adopted 
by James as a favourable pretext for the ovei*- 
throw of the Presbyterian Church and the estab- 
lishment of Episcopacy. This was shown by a 
proceeding which soon after followed. Eifty- 
five questions had been drawn up at the king’s 
instigation previous to the time of the riot, which 
were subversive of the established ecclesiastical 
government, while the present was the fittest 
opportunity for their introduction, and accord- 
ingly a convention of the estates and a meeting 
of tlie General Assembly were appointed to be 
held at Perth in the end of February for their 
consideratioQ and discussion. This proceeding 
alai’med the church, and especially the synod of 
Fife, which held a pro re nata meeting at St. 
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Andrews, and appointed a committee to draw 
up answers to the questions. They also sent 
commissioners to the king to reciuest that the 
extraordinary meeting summont;(i at Perth 
should be prorogued, and the (Questions referred 
to the regular General Assembly wliieli wa,s 
appoinb'd to meet in April in fSt. Andrews. !f 
this ccmld not be obtained tliey were instructed 
to protest against the Perth meeting summoned 
by his majesty as informal, ami of no autliority 
in its decisions, and withhold all approbation 
from its proceedings. Should it Imppen, how- 
evei’, that they were summoned to an extra, - 
judical discussion upon the rpiestions cither by 
the king, his council, or the brethren assembled, 
they were instructed to confine themselves to 
these general grounds:—!. That the whole ex- 
ternal govei’nment of the church must be taken 
out of the word of God ; 2. That the ordinary 
pastors and doctors of the church must show the 
will of God out of his woi'd, and. that that only 
was to be followed ; and 3. To request bis ma- 
jesty to make no alteration in tlie external dis- 
cipline and government of the church, wliieh 
had been constituted by its pastors and doctors 
after long and grave deliberation, and which 
had ruled it so happily for these many years, 
that no heresy, dissension, or schism had been 
able to enter it. A similar course was followed 
by the presbytery of Edinburgh. Its commis- 
sioners were to show that they were in atten- 
dance according to his majesty’s command, and 
not in recognition of the Perth meeting, which 
was not a lawful General Assembly ; and that 
they were prohibited by their commission from 
doing anything that might prove detrimental to 
the rights and liberties of the church.^* 

After having prescribed the coxirse which its 
representatives were to follow, the Synod of Fife 
proceeded to draw up their answers to the king’s 
interrogatories, which had been printed, and a 
copy sent to every pi'esbytery. And the answers 
of the synod, after several days of discussion, 
were as bold as the questions were searching 
and insidious. May not the matter of the per- 
petual government of the church, it was asked, 
be disputed mlva fide et religione? Is the king 
by himself, or the pastor by himself, or both 
conjunctly, to establish the external government 
of the kirk; and if the latter, what is the form 
of their conjunction? The government of tlie 
church, it was replied, being constituted by the 
word of God, the laws of the country, and tliirty 
years’ possession, was no more to bo ipiestioncd 
than the acts of parliament or fundamental laws 
of the kingdom ; and pastors and doctors being 
the appointed interpreters of the word of God, 
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to tliem aloue it pertained to settle the acts by 
which the church was to be governed, while the 
office of the king was to ratify and approve these 
acts and vindicate them by civil sanctions. Other 
questions had reference to the ordination that 
constituted a minister, the authority by which he 
was called to a particular congregation, and the 
nature of his office and authority within that 
sphere; while others queried the rights of 
chui’ch sessions, presbyteries, synods, and Gen- 
eral Assemblies. In every case they were cun- 
ningly devised to impair the discipline of the 
church and the authority of its office-bearers, 
and be a preparation for the entrance of an 
episcopal polity. One of these questions bore 
upon the case in hand : “Is it not lawful to con- 
vocate the General Assembly by his majesty’s 
license, he being pius et Christianus Magistra- 
tus?^^ “If he be pius et Christianus,^^ was the 
answer, “ he will always allow and protect the 
assemblies of the office-bearers of the kirk for 
governing the same, who have their offices and 
warrant of convening, for discharge thereof, not 
of any earthly or mortal king, but of Christ 
Jesus, whom the Father has anointed king on 
his holy mountain ; and thei’efore they may con- 
vene in His name, and should, whensoever they 
see the weal of the kirk and doing of their 
office to require the same.” Another question 
of royal privilege met with a similar rebuff, 
“What is the ordinary ecclesiastical judgment 
for the discipline of his majesty’s household and 
council, removable with his majesty to any part 
of the realm?” — Answer. The session of his 
majesty’s house and presbytery, within the 
bounds where his majesty makes residence for 
the time ; or the presbytery in which the slander 
is, or was committed, pro ratione delicti. To 
some of the questions which were propounded 
in a sharp, captious, or insolent spirit, the re- 
plies must have come home to the consciences 
of the questioners. “Can excommunication be 
iised,” it was asked, “against murdei’ers, thieves, 
usurers, or not payers of their debts? And if 
so it may be, why are not all the Border and 
Highland thieves cursed ; as also, the man-swear- 
ing mei’chauts and usurers among the boroughs?” 
“ It can very well,” was the answer ; “ but if 
the magistrate do his duty, it needs not, and if 
the Highland and Border kix’ks were planted, 
there would be less theft. Also, such merchants 
are ciu'sed indeed, and bribing lords of session 
too.” The last part of this reply must have re- 
coiled sorely upon Mr. John Lyndsay, himself a 
lord of session, by whom the questions had been 
drawn up.^ 

Among so many subjects of query, the right 
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claimed by the pulpit to denounce not only 
public offences but their actors, was not over- 
looked. This had been a subject of cavil from 
the commencement of the Eeformatiou, and 
proud nobles, and even irresponsible princes, 
who might otherwise offend without check, had 
been compelled to tremble at the ghostly denun- 
ciations of the preacher, and the shame of a 
public rebuke. It was therefore asked, if pas- 
tors might denounce the offences of men in high 
place, and specify the doers so distinctly that 
they might be known by the congregation, with- 
out previous and private admonition? This 
was a privilege which Mary and James had 
often claimed, but claimed in vain. To this 
question the Synod of Fife replied boldly and 
distinctly. “ The canon of the apostle is clear. 
‘Them that publicly sin, rebuke publicly, that 
the i’e.st may fear:’ and so much the more, if 
the public sin be in a public person, bearing 
public office and charge, which, not being cor- 
rected, might endanger the public estate ; 
neither can any sore be healed unless the 
plaister be particularly applied to the person, 
and place of his sore, otherwise he does nothing 
of the pastoral duty aright. And such as find 
fault therewith, think more evil to be called 
vitious, than to he vitious indeed; and like 
fools and bairns, choose rather to die in their 
disease, than abide the cure.” Another question 
still more difficult connected with the rights of 
the pulpit was settled in the same decisive 
manner. “For which vices should admonitions 
and reproving of magistrates pass publicly from 
the pulpit, in their absence or presence respec- 
tively?" Answer — “For all public vices against 
the fix'st and second Table of the Law of God, 
and that in all congi-egations, because all have 
interest in their king xind superior magistrates. 
Therefore all should know their danger, and be 
moved to pray for them.”^ 

While he was employing threats and intimi- 
dations to subdue the church and bend it to 
acquiescence, James knew the clergy too well 
to believe that these arts alone would be effec- 
tual, and he had recourse to conciliation also. 
The church had looked with a doubtful eye 
upon the Octavians, most of them being sus- 
pected of a leaning to Popery ; and the king, 
although they had improved his revenues, had 
prevailed upon them to resign their office. But 
finding that this was not enough for his purpose, 
he set himself to procure a majority in his favour 
from among the clergy themselves. Those upon 
whom the expei'iment could best be tried were 
the ministers of the remote parishes, and especi- 
ally of the northern distiicts, who in consequence 
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of their poverty had been, unable to attend the 
General Assemblies; and among these, Sir 
Patrick Murray, a gentleman of the king’s 
bed-chamber, who had been deputed by his 
royal master for the pm’pose, was an adroit and 
active emissary. It was easy to excite their 
jealousy against the leadei’S of the church, and 
allure them with promises of court favour and 
preferment; and accordingly, when they re- 
paired to Perth, they were not only ready to 
recognize its meeting as a lawful General As- 
sembly, but to give their assent to its proceed- 
ings. This spirit was soon apparent, by the 
arrogant style in which these northern ministers 
found fault with their brethren of the south, and 
those whom they styled the Popes of Edinbin-gh, 
and blamed them for having lost the favour of 
the king ; and when the question was agitated 
whether the ensuing assembly was to be recog- 
nized as lawful and its proceedings valid, the 
weiglit of these ministers turned the scale, so 
that eight out of eleven pnisbyteries vot(;d in 
the affirmative. It was to be I’ccognized as an 
extraordinary bvit la,wful Ceiieral Assembly; 
and after this conclusion the ministers of Fife, 
and those who were like-minded, could do 
nothing more than protest against this decision, 
first at the meeting of the brethren, and after- 
wards to the king.^ 

The proceedings of such an assembly were in 
accordance with the royal wislios. All was not 
obtained which the king had demanded, but 
more than he could well have anticipated; and 
a gate was so effectually opened for the ingress of 
Episcopacy, that its entrance Avas nothing more 
than a question of time. It was concluded that 
it was lawful for the king, by himself or his 
commissioners, to propound in a General As- 
sembly whatsoever })oints they desired to bo 
resolved or reformed in mattei-s of external 
government in the church. 'Ihe right of the 
pulpit to douounee offences and .specify the 
offenders was so clogged with restrictions as to 
be dangerous to him who exercised it, or harm- 
less to its victim. It -was also granted that no 
minister should find fault in preaching with his 
majesty’s laws, statutes, acts, and ordinances, un- 
til he had first by the advice of the church courts, 
complained of the same and sought remedy of 
the king himself, and reported his majesty's 
answer before proceeding further; and no man 
was to be rebuked by name from the pulpit 
unless he Avas convicted by law, or a fugitive, or 
excommunicated, or contumacious. No conven- 
tions were to be held by the ministers otherAvise 
than the usual church courts, without the sanc- 
tion of his majesty. And in the principal towns 
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no minister was to be appointed Avithout the 
consent of the king, in addition to that of the 
people. Having obtaimid such important con- 
cessions, James crownetl the work by requesting 
that certain of the clergy s In >11 Id be appointed 
to advise Avith him Avspi'eting some ini})orta,n,t 
measures Avliich tluuxi Avas no time, af, prtiseiiL lo 
detcu'ininc. This was agrecid, and fourteen minis- 
ters were appointed, Avith tlui poAvm' colhictively, 
or any seven of them, lo e()uveu<> with his 
majesty, and give him advice for the settlonent 
of the matters in question." fn this way he estab- 
lished an ecclesiastical council of his own, by 
which he could control and I’Ogulate the affairs of 
the church. It Avas a bench of bishoi>s in every- 
thing but the name, Avith the king for their head 
and director. 

Another important object which James liad 
almost as much at heart as the establishment of 
Epi.s(^o]>acy, Avas the r<!storation of the proscribed 
Popish <!a,rls. lUxcouummicated as they Avere, 
they could not bi; restored to their civil posi- 
tion and ttfiices until the ehurch had relaxed 
them from its scnffuice; a,ud the king, who 
was at ]»re.sent in apparent conformity Avith a 
church Avhich lie Avas secretly la.bouving to over- 
turn, a[)})ears to have thought that they Avould 
find no difficulty in folloAving the royal example. 
Accordingly he pr<»poscd this nominal assent 
and submission to the Earl of iluntly, in the 
folloAving letter: “My lord—I am siu’o ye con- 
sider anil do remember bow often I have in- 
curred scathe and hatred for your cause. There- 
fore, to be short, resolve you either to satisfy the 
church betwixt and the day that is .appointed 
Avithout any more delay, or else if your coii- 
seieuee be so kittle [ticklish] as it cannot permit 
you, ma,ke for another land betAvixt and that 
day, where ye may use freely your oAvn cun- 
sdence. Your wife and bairns shall in that case 
‘Jiijfy yMxr living; but for younself, look neA’^er 
to bo a Scotchman again. Deceive not yourself 
to think tlnd, by lingering of time, your wife 
and jmur allies shall ever get you better con- 
ditions. And think not that I will suffer any 
professing a contrary religion to dwell in this- 
land. If you obey me in this, you may once 
again be settled in a good estate, and made al)]e 
to do me service, Avhieli from my heart I avouIiI 
wish. The rest I remit to the boarei’, Avhnse 
directions ye shall follow if ye Avish your own 
Aveal. Farewell.”''^ 

These political arguments wore sufficient tO' 
eflect a political conformity, and tJie excoinmu- 
nicants cx])ressetl their readiness to conform 
to the conditions, 'riii'si* Avere, that thc'y sliimld 
acknowledge the Ghnrcli of Scotland to bo a, true 
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church, conform themselves to its ordinances, 
and be obedient to its discipline; that they 
should subscribe the Confession of Paith ; that 
they should acknowledge the justice of their 
sentence of excommunication ; that they should 
provide a sutRcieut maintenance for the churches 
■within their bounds, and remove from their 
company, and the districts that belonged to 
them, all Jesuits, Popish priests, and excom- 
municated persons. The Earl of Huntly -was 
also required to express his repentance for the 
burning of Dunibirsel, and the murder of the 
Earl of Moray. While such were the conditions 
by which the eaids were to be relaxed from ex- 
communication, and received into the bosom of 
the church, James stipulated certain terms upon 
which they were to he restored to their offices 
and possessions. These were, a subscription to 
maintain the public peace, and to find caution 
under the penalty of twenty thousand pounds 
to hold no intercourse with foreigners either 
by word or writing without his majesty’s per- 
mission. The Earl of Huntly, also, the most 
dangerous of the three, was required to follow 
the counsel of certain barons and ministers 
whom the king should appoint, and proceed hy 
their advice in all weighty affairs, and especially 
such as concerned his majesty’s service.^ 

Although these were favourable terms com- 
pared with the magnitude of their offences, there 
was some danger of their being rejected even at 
the last hour. The earls had actually subscribed 
the Confession of Faith preparatory to their 
readmission into the church, when James Gor- 
don, a Jesuit, stole into Scotland in disguise, 
and by his arguments, and promises of foi’eign 
aid, induced them to pause in their recantation. 
At the same time, also, Hugh Barclay of Lady- 
land, a baron devoted to the Popish cause, who 
had the year previous escaped from prison 
and fled to Spain, had now returned to Scotland, 
for the purpose of facilitating the descent of 
troops which the Spanish king had promised, 
and who were to arrive in the Clyde. To accom- 
plish his designs, this hold conspirator seized and 
fortified an old ruinous tower upon the pictur- 
esque rock of Ailsa, in the estuary of the river 
Clyde, where he could best co-operate with the 
Spaniards on their arrival. But this daring 
plan of securing one of the principal water-gates 
of the kingdom for a foreign enemy was frus- 
trated at the commencement. Andrew Knox, 
minister of Paisley, who five years earlier had 
signalized himself by arresting Ker, the bearer 
of the Spanish Blanks, heard of these new move- 
mente on the rocky island, and gathering a few 
bold friends be girded on his old weapons,. 
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crossed over in a boat, and landed among the 
cliffs of Ailsa, when such a coming was least 
expected. The garrison were dispersed over 
the rock in quest of amusement, and Barclay 
on approaching the invaders, and finding that 
his purpose was detected, onlj’- escaped being 
made a prisoner by rushing headlong into the sea, 
where he was drowned. In this manner the 
attempt of Spain to establish for itself a Gibral- 
tar on the Scottish coast, and which had almost 
proved successful, was suddenly and easily frus- 
trated.2 

This failure sufficed for the conversion of the 
Popish lords, and they publicly reconciled them- 
selves to the church and government on the 26th 
of June. A solemn fast was proclaimed for the 
occasion at Aberdeen, and the earls having on the 
preceding day subscribed in the session-house, 
and forgiven their enemies, were placed in a 
conspicuous part of the church before the pulpit, 
while the building was ci’owded with such a 
concourse of nobles, bai'ons, gentlemen, and 
commons, as had never been there assembled. 
The sermon being ended, the noblemen rose, 
and having confessed their defection and apos- 
tasy, they renounced Popery, declared that the 
faith now establi.shed was the only true religion, 
and vowed to uphold aud defend the same to 
the end of their lives. The Earl of Huntly also 
for himself confessed his offence against God, 
the king, the church, and his country, in the 
cruel slaughter of the Earl of Moray. The sub- 
mission of the three earls being thus completey 
they were received into the bosom of the church 
by the ministers present to the number of twelve 
or thii-teen, by Sir Patxdck Murray, the king’s, 
commissioner, and by the provost, magistrates, 
and town-council of Aberdeen. After this wel- 
come the Laird of Gicht advanced before the 
pulpit, and falling down upon his knees asked 
pardon of God, the king, and the church, for 
having given shelter to the Earl of Bothwell, 
for which he had been excommunicated; and 
at this token of his penitence he also was 
loosed from the sentence. This public solemnity 
was ended with the administration of the sacra- 
ment according to the Presbyterian form, of 
which the absolved earls partook ; and on return- 
ing to the session-house they promised in pre- 
sence of the ministers to keep all their engage- 
ments inviolate, to maintain justice in their dis- 
tricts, and not suffer violent persons among them, 
but on the contrary, to he God’s justiciaries 
against evil-doers in all time to come. The Earl of 
Huntly also besought the ministers to intercede 
for him with the friends of the Earl of Moray, 
and expressed his readiness to satisfy them ujjon 
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.such tei’ius as his majesty and the church might 
be pleased to propose. 

As this I'econciliatiou of three such distin- 
guished noblemen had a political as well as 
religious importance, it could not be allowed 
to pass without a civil ceremonial, and accord- 
ingly a popular triumph was made, to express 
the public joy at the termination of dissension, 
and the return of confidence and security. Ac- 
cordingly, on the following day the whole city of 
Aberdeen arose to eat, drink, and be merry. The 
town cross, and a small house beside it in which 
the town minstrels were stationed, were hung 
with tapestry; a guard of honom composed of the 
young men of Aberdeen, clothed in their best 
attire and armed with hagbuts, were drawn up 
at the cross, where chairs were set for the earls, 
the royal commissioner, and the clergy; and 
near them was a place of honour set apart for 
the magistracy. For mirth and good cheer 
there were also six masqueraders in readiness 


to perform a morality, and a long table covered, 
with wine, confections, and .sweetmeats. The 
pacilieati<m of the earls w:i.s tlien proclaimed by 
sound of trunqiet and the Marchmont herald, 
the nobles were puhliciy ree.cived to the king’s 
peace by tin,', delivery t,o them of a white wand 
on the part of Sir Patrick Murray, aud they 
were embraced succe.S8ively by the nuni.sters 
and magistrates in token of entire reconciliiition, 
amidst rejoicing volleys of liagbuts, while wine 
was drunk, the glasses thrown into the air, and 
the confections flung among the crowd to create 
a gleeful scramble. On the noble company 
retiring to the Tolbooth, they, and the clergy 
who had presided on the occasion, were made 
burgesses of the good city of Bon- Accord, and 
the excited townsfolks spent the evening in 
festivity and drinking. No suspicion .seems to 
have been entertained that tlie repentance of 
the earls had been too sudden, or that they had 
promised too much.^ 
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The restoration of the Catholic lords was a 
natural sequel to the victory which James had 
obtained over the church. Of the 17th of Decem- 
ber he had availed himself so adroitly as to 
establish upon it his supremacy both in church 
and state. He had summoned a General As- 
sembly to meet at Perth by his own authority 
alone, and obtained in it a majority by which 


his designs for the subversion of the ecclesiasti- 
cal polity had been sanctioned and conlirined. 
And by the nomination of fourteen ministers, 
who were appointed iiis a standing council to 
meet and deliberate with him upon the affairs 
of the church, he could direct its motions accor- 
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ding to his own good pleasure. These changes 
were apparent in the General Assemblies which 
wei’e henceforth convoked under the royal pat- 
ronage; and the contrast was mai’ked by the 
devoted adherents of Presbyteidanism with sad- 
uess and dismay. “The end of the Assemblies 
of old,” writes the ecclesiastical historian of the 
period, “was how ChrisPs kingdom might stand 
in holiness and freedom ; now it is how kirk and 
religion may be framed to the politic estate of a 
free monarchy, and to advance and promote the 
grandenrof man,and supreme absolute authority 
in ail causes, and over all persons, as well eccle- 
siastical as civil. In a word, where Christ ruled 
before, the court begins to rule all; where 
preaching prevailed, policy took place; where 
devotion and holy behaviour honoui'ed the min- 
ister before, then began pranking at the chair, and 
prattling in the ear of the prince, to make the 
minister to think himself a man of estimation.” 

Of this nature were the character and pro- 
ceedings of the first General Assembly held 
undei- the new regime. It met at Dundee in 
the mouth of May, and the chief objects for 
which it was called were the absolution of the 
popish lords from the sentence of excommunica- 
tion, and the ratification of the articles con- 
cluded at the Perth Assembly, with as much 
more as could be obtained by intrigue and 
manoeuvre for the furtherance of the royal pur- 
poses. The concessions granted were in full 
accordance with the king’s wishes. Not only 
was the meeting at Perth proclaimed a lawful 
assembly, and the absolution of the Popish 
earls decreed, but the liberty of the pulpit 
restrained, and the right of inflicting the pun- 
ishment of excommunication reduced to very 
narrow bounds. But the most fatal concession 
of all was the sanction given by the Assembly 
to the clerical commission with which the king 
was to sit in council upon ecclesiastical affairs. 
It was too soon discovered that this commissioned 
body was tbe king’s “led horse,” through which 
he could govern the proceedings of the church 
at his will. Proud of the royal favom’, and the 
pre-eminence it imparted, they were ready to 
adopt all the king’s views, and carry them in 
the Assembly by a plurality of purchased votes, 
“whereas before, after earnest prayer, search- 
ing of the Scripture.s, powerful exhortations, 
grave reasoning, and mature deliberation, mat- 
ters of importance were determined by uniform 
consent of the whole for the most part.” It 
was acknowledged that this unhappy commis- 
sion was a wedge taken out of the church to 
rend her with her own forces ; the very needle 
that drew in the thread of episcopacy.^ 
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After this Assembly of Dundee had ended its 
proceedings James was impatient to signalize his 
triumph by immediate action. He accordingly 
repaired with his clerical commissioners to Falk- 
land, where he summoned the presbytery of St. 
Andrews before him, and upon the complaint of 
Mr. John Eutherford, minister of Kilconquhar, 
who had been excommunicated by the presby- 
tery with the sanction of the Synod of Fife, 
restored him to his office. They then proceeded 
to St. Andrews to hold a trial upon Mr. Eobert 
Wallace, one of the ministers of the city, for 
certain words he had uttered in a sermon at 
Edinburgh, and who, on being summoned by 
the commissioners to appear before them at 
Falkland, had declined their authority. He was 
removed fi-pm his ministi'y of St. Andrews, as 
was also Mr. David Black, who was transferred 
to a country parish without even being called 
to trial, and Mr. George Gladstone, minister of 
Arbirlot in Angus, and one of the commis- 
sioners, placed in his room. Nor was Andrew 
Melvil, the boldest as well as the most learned 
and eminent minister of the period, to escape. 
He was deposed from the rectorship of the New 
College of St. Andrews, an office which he had 
unwillingly undertaken at the request of the 
university, and which he continued to hold with 
reluctance, judging that in the office the duties 
of a magistrate were inconsistently blended with 
his professorship of theology. Charges both fri- 
volous and unfounded were adduced for his re- 
moval ; but the real causes were his independent 
spirit, his speculations upon national and civil 
liberty which were so much in advance of the 
age, and his persistent opposition to the arbit- 
I'ary principles and encroachments of the king. 
His presence, however, was found so indispen- 
sable to the university, in consequence of the 
students from foreign countries who were drawn 
to it by the fame of his learning, that he was 
afterwards appointed Dean of the Faculty of 
Theology — an office which he preferred to the 
other. But as it was necessary to exclude him 
I from the church courts, in which his infl.uence 
1 was all but irresistible, a statute was devised at 
this royal visitation of the colleges by which he 
should be confined to his chair. It was accord- 
ingly enacted that no regents, doctors, and pro- 
fessor’s should have a seat in sessions, presby- 
teries, and the higher church courts and should 
be relieved from all teaching in congregations 
except in the weekly exercise and censuring of 
doctrine, and this under the pretext that the 
interests of learning and the duties of teaching 
would be best promoted by the change. In this 
way the most learned and efiective of the de- 
fenders of the church and guardians of its disci- 
pline were excluded from its courts, in order that 
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one mail might be kept out. But that one man 
■was resolved that if need should be he would take 
his seat in church courts, and risk the penalty. 
By another arbitrary act of this commission 
William Well wood, professor of laws in St. Sal- 
vator’s College, was deprived of office and dis- 
missed, and the judicial chair at the same time 
abolished, with the declaration that the pro- 
fession of law was no longer necessary for this 
university.^ 

Having advanced thus far, the commissioners, 
still acting under royal influence, presented a 
petition to the parliament assembled in Decem- 
ber, craving that ministera should be allowed to 
vote in parliament. For this application, also, 
they had many specious alignments to urge. 
The church, they said, had been lying under 
poverty and contempt, and its appeals been 
made in pauper fashion, instead of taking its 
place among the estates of the realm. Let 
some of the godliest and wisest of the minis- 
ters, therefore, be chosen to sit in the council, 
at the convention of estates, and in the high 
court of parliament, where they could reason 
and vote for the inteiiests of the church instead 
of standing at the door giving in petitions, and 
scarcely obtiiining a civil answer after intervals 
of long delay. Besides, it had been complained 
at almost every parliament that the church had 
still remained unrepresented; that neither min- 
ister nor commissioner of the church had been 
sent to vote in its name and by its authority.*^ 
Under these plausible representations the pro- 
posal Wiia made, and .although some of the 
nobility, the lay holders of old clerical titles, 
and the lords of session opposed it, the king’s 
influence was sufficient to overcome their reluc- 
tance. They accoidingly agreed that as many 
of the ministei’s as his majesty might hereafter 
be pleased to promote to the dignity, office, 
place, and title of bishop, abbot, or other pre- 
late, should have a vote in parliament as freely 
as any of the prelacy had enjoyed it in former 
times. An act was passed by the parliament to 
that efi“ect, and to seeme the concm'rence of the 
church the clerical commissioners appointed a 
General Assembly to be held in the following 
March at Dundee. Their circular letter ad- 
dressed to the presbyteries bespoke a favour- 
able reception of the change that awaited their 
decision. It was by the paternal care of the 
king in their behalf and his able management 
that the prejudices and jealousies of their ene- 
mies had been surmounted, and by their con- 
senting to the measure the poverty of the 
church would be relieved and the stipends of 
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the ministers established upon a just and per- 
manent footing. This,” says Galdcrwood, “ was 
an old point of policy to bring in any corrujdion 
— ^to put the ministers in hope of augmentation 
of their stipends— whi<;h in very deed made 
many ministers, looking more to their holly 
than to the glory of God and weal of his ku-k, 
to yield to any cornipt (;our.se.” 

This change, however, which implied nothing 
less than the eversion of the great princijde of 
presbytei’ian purity, could not be regarded with- 
out suspicion and alarm. This was especially 
the case in Fife, the great stronghold of the 
Refoi'mation, and afterwards of Presbyterian- 
ism ; and at its provincial synod, which met in 
February, 1598, in anticipation of the forth- 
coming assembly, the proposal was discussed 
with a hostile earnestness that was sufficient to 
aliirm its supporters. Sir Patrick Mm-r-ay, who 
attended tlie meeting by the king’s command, 
preisented the letter of the commissioners ; the 
<piestion was then proposed in due form ; and 
so plausible were the representations in its 
favour that a majority of tlie brethren were 
inclined to support it. But this favourable im- 
presssion was soon removed by the arguments of 
the older and more experienced members of the 
coui’t. Mr. James Melvil .showed that it was 
nothing less than the Episcopal hierarchy. If 
they found it profitable and expedient that 
mini8tev.s should vote in parliament it behoved 
that these ministers should be bishopsj other- 
wise they would not be entitled to a seat; and 
what was this, he asked, but to build up what 
they had all their lifetime been employed in 
pulling down? He was followed in the same 
line of argument and with still g;reater vehe- 
mence and power by his uncle Andrew, until 
the latter was interrupted by Thomas Buchanan, 
who in the preceding year liad been won over 
to the party of the commissioners, and who told 
him that he had no right to take part in the 
debate. In this he alluded to the restrictions 
imposed upon professors and doctors by the last 
royal insitation. “ It was my profession,” replied 
Andrew Melvil sarcasticjdly, “to solve questions 
out of Scripture, and to re.ason, vote, and mode- 
rate in assemblies of the church, when yours was 
to teach the rules of grfimniar.” The venenalde 
: David Ferguson, the oldest minister in the 
, church and one of its earliest planters, after- 
wards gave a history of the atteinjda tha,t had 
been made to introduce Episcopacy from the com- 
mencement of the Reformation itself, .and how 
strenuously the church had opposed .and laboured 
to remove it. “And noAV,” he said, “ I perceive 
a purpose to erect it ;mew and l)ring it in after 
such a manner that I can compare tlie introduc- 
tion to nothing better than that which the 
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■Gi’eciaus used for the overthrow of the ancient | 
city of Troy: busking up a brave horse, and by : 
a crafty Siuon persuading them to pluck down 
the walls with their own hands, to receive that 
in for their honour and welfare which served 
for their utter wreck and destruction. There- 
fore, with the true brethren who have given 
good warning I will cry, '■Equo ne credite, 
Teucri !’” This classical appeal, so appropriate 
in the metropolis of Scottish literature, was fol- 
lowed in the old homely national vein by John 
Davidson, whose zeal and love of humour age 
had not impaired; and adopting Ferguson’s 
illustration of the horse, he exclaimed, “Busk, 
bu.sk, busk him as bonnilie as ye can, and bring 
him in as fairly as ye will, we see him well 
«neugh — we see the horns of his mitre!” ^ 

But it was not merely to political intrigue or 
theological argument that the coming change 
was confined. It was an age in which the i 
wisest and the most learned were not inacces- 
sible to portents, and those natural phenomena 
for which the limited science of the times could 
not account were received as prophetic warnings 
of change and disaster. Under such belief it 
was thought impossible that such an event as 
the subversion of the national church should 
not be thus announced ; and the first warning 
was in the form of an earthquake in July, dur- 
ing the preceding year, that extended over 
nearly the whole northern districts of Scotland. 
It was of more than ordinaiy violence, and men 
who trembled after it had passed over remem- 
bered that the earth had been so troubled in 
the reign of King Uzziah, who sought to usurp 
the priestly office and went into the Temple to 
burn incense.® The second warning, more ter- 
rible still, occurred a short time previous to the 
meeting of the assembly at Dundee, and is thus 
described by James Melvil — a man neither 
easily daunted nor particularly prone to super- 
stition; “In the month of February [1598], 
upon the 25th day, being the Saturday, be- 
tween nine and ten hours before noon, a most 
fearful and conspicuous eclipse of the sun began, 
which continued about two hours’ space. The 
whole face of the sun seemed to be darkness 
and covered about half a quarter of an hour, so 
that none could see to read upon a book; the 
stai-s appeared in the firmament; and the sea, 
land, and air, were so stilled and stricken dead, 
as it were, that, through astonishment, herds, 
families, men and women, wei’e prostrate to the 
ground. Myself knew, out of the ephemerides 
and almanack, the day and hour thereof, and 
also, by natural jjhilosophy, the cause, and set 


myself to note the proceedings thereof in a 
basin of water mixed with ink, thinking the 
matter but common. But when it came to the 
extremity of darkness and my sight lost all 
the sun, I was stricken with such heaviness 
and fear that I had no refuge but prostrate on 
my knees, commended myself to God, and cried 
mercy. This was thought by all the wise and 
godly very prodigious ; so that from pulpits and 
by writings, both in prose and verse, admoni- 
tions were given to the ministers to beware that 
the changeable show of the world should not 
get in betwixt them and Christ and remove the 
light of his countenance from his kirk.”® 

Preceded by such ominous warnings, the 
General Assembly met at Dundee on the 7th 
of March. During the first two days there was 
no business transacted except in the form of 
closetings with the king, in which James be- 
spoke the votes of the ministers, and with the 
wonted success which attends such royal solici- 
tations. Another subject of his anxiety was 
the exclusion of Andrew Melvil, who had re- 
solved to brave the penalties imposed by the 
late college visitation and attend as a member 
of the assembly. Accordingly, when the names 
were called, James challenged that of the px’O- 
fessor and alleged the acts by which he was 
prohibited; but to this Melvil boldly replied 
that he had a commission from the church to be 
there — a right which he would not betray; and 
that the prohibition, although it might extend 
to the constitutions and seats of the college, 
did not touch his office as a doctor, which 
was not civil but ecclesiastical. John Davidson 
also reminded the king that he was himself 
there not as a president of the assembly but as a 
Christian — a humbling distinction which James, 
after several logical distinguos, was obliged in 
part to acknowledge. He was urgent, however, 
for Melvil’s removal, and would allow no busi- 
ness to proceed until the latter had obeyed his 
command to confine himself to his lodging.'^ 
But even in this imprisonment he was still 
found too formidable, and a second order was 
issued that he and his colleague, Mr. John 
Johnston, should depart from Dundee under 
I pain of being put to the horn. On the following 
day Davidson complained of this proceeding in 
the assembly and demanded that the sentence 
should be revoked, but the king’s answer re- 
peatedly uttered was, “ I will not hear one 
word of that.” “We must then crave help,” 
said Davidson, “ of Him who will hear us.” 

Having thus rid himself of the most formid- 
able enemy to his measures, James allowed the 
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assembly to proceed to business. But the king- 
craft of the sovereign still continued to pre- 
dominate, so that the principal subject was 
deferred from day to day and less important 
questions substituted in its room. In this way 
the poorer ministers who came from a dis- 
tance would be obliged to return to their homes 
before the assembly closed, and leave a clear 
field to the ministera who favoured the i-oyal 
wishes. A whole week thus drifted onward be- 
fore the chief question was introduced by a speech 
from the thi'one. James in his hai-angue com- 
placently dwelt upon his labours to benefit and 
adorn the kirk, to remove its controversies, 
establish its discipline, and free it from poverty 
and contempt — objects to accomplish which, he 
said, it was necessary that the ministers should 
have a vote in the parliament. “ I do not in- 
tend,” he fervently protested, “to bring in 
Prq)istic;d or Anglican bishoping, but only to 
have the best and wisest of the ministry ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly to have place 
in the council and parliament, to sit upon their 
own matters and see them done, and not to 
stand always at the door like poor supplicants, 
despised, and nothing regarded.”^ In the discus- 
sion of this momentous question many speakers 
were employed on either side; but idthough 
the most learned and able wer-e against the 
innovation, their arguments could avail little 
where the king was present and I’eady to inter- 
fere, supported by a crowd of hireling members 
whose votes had been already purchased. Mr. 
George Gladstains, one of the king’s clerical 
commissioners and now a bishop-expectant, in 
support of the question argued that all the sub- 
jects of the realm, in respect of their living in 
the commonweal, were divided m tres ordines, 
and that therefore the church must be one 
estate. “ We hold not our livings of kings and 
estates,” said John Davidson in reply. Glad- 
stains asserted, “We have vote in rogandu et 
ferendis legibiis;” to which Davidson answered, 
“Not other’wise than as it is said among the Ro- 
mans, prcesentihis sacerdotihm, et divina expon- 
entihm, sed non suffragia habeniibm” “Where 
have you that?” cried the king, who kindled at 
the sound of Latin like a war-horse at the blast 
of a trumpet. “In Titus Livius,” said Davidson. 
Provoked, it may he, at this proof of a flaw in 
his scholai'ship that required such a reminder, 
or afraid of such an authority as that of the 
great Roman historian, James derisively ex- 
claimed, “Ah ! are you going from Scripture to 
Titus Livius?” “ Nay,” replied the other, “ but 
for Roman terms, which Mr. George alleged, I 
have brought a simile oirt of the Roman practice 
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to express my mind.” Of Scriptural authority, 
indeed, there was no la, ok in the discussion, and 
much reference was madti to 2 Chronicles xix. 
When the debate had ended and the roll was 
called it was decided by a majority of ten votes 
that it was necessary and expedient for the 
weal of the church that the ministry, as a third 
esteite in the realm, sliould have a vote in par- 
liament.2 Even the small majority also, not- 
withstanding the previous practices, was not 
obtained without cunning and suspicious man- 
agement. The voting was coiumeneed by one 
Gilbert Bodie, whom James Melvil charac- 
terizes as “a drunken Orkney ass;” and when 
he led the ring, adds Melvil with a bitter pun, 
“ a great number of the north followed, all for 
the bodg without regal’d to the spirit.” A large 
pai't of the majority also consisted of elders, a 
number of whom had no commission as mem- 
bers, and when a .scrutiny was demanded the 
application was refused.^ 

The obnoxious measure Iniving been thus 
thrust forward and pa.ssed the next question 
was, How many shoidd be elected to the pre- 
eminence of representing the church in parlia- 
ment, and in whom should be vested the right 
of election ? Here John Davidson, who had re- 
fused to give his vote upon the previous subject, 
entreated the assembly to pause and allow some 
time for deliberation; but to this resisonable 
request no answer was given. On mention being 
made of bishops Mr. Robert Rollock, who had 
been won over to the king’s party, declared that 
those ministers who were to sit in parliament 
should enjoy the title of lordships, and have a 
correspondent revenue .allowed them ; at which 
Davidson sarcastically exclaimed, “See ye not, 
brethi'en, how bonnilie yonder bishop beginneth 
to creep out!” A peal of laughter from the 
king and many of the members followed; but 
the minister, undismayed by their ridicule, con- 
tinued, “Have ave not done much to it, that so 
long have striven against this corruption to 
bring forth such a birth at the present time? 
I would learn of Mr. Robert Pont there, who 
seems to know best, what difference there is 
betwixt this kind of bishopry which is now 
urged, and that kind which was condemned in 
our acts and the books of our General Assembly.” 
“We shall show that afterward,” said Pont, 
“when we come to that point.” “No,” asserted 
the other, “it never will be shown, except that 
this last has such a consent and approbation.” 
Finding that remonstrance was in vain David- 
son presented a written protest which, he had 
drawn up three or four days before, dissenting 
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from the proceedings of the assembly as not 
being a free one, and demanded that it should 
be insei’ted in the assembly’s books; but the 
king, who was now more than moderator, refused 
his api)lication and attempted to overbear him 
wdtli rude speeches and taunts. On the votes 
being taken respecting the new office in the 
church it was decided that as many should be 
chosen to have a seat in parliament as there had 
been of bishops, abbots, and priors who had en- 
joyed that privilege in the time of Popeiy to the 
number of fifty-one or thereby. It was also 
decided that their election should be of a mixed 
nature, and belong partly to his majesty and 
partly to the chui’ch. This was much, but other 
important matters concerning the nature of this 
office could not be so easily settled, and these 
were therefore postponed for future considera- 
tion. These chiefly concerned the manner of 
election, the revenue to be attached to the office, 
whether it should be held for life or ad eulpamy 
and the restraints that should be imposed on it. 
Compliant as the assembly had been they could 
not contemplate this introduction of a new and 
higher order of churchmen without jealousy and 
alarm, and it was questionable how far the 
popular feeling might reconcile itself to such a 
strange form of presbyterianism. But John 
Davidson was not to escape ; and after he had 
returned to his charge two senators of the Col- 
lege of Justice were sent by the king to his 
presbytery to complain of its minister’s “mis- 
behaviour,” so the}'' termed it, at the assembly 
of Dundee, and demand that he should be tried 
and punished for the same. Although he was 
labouring under heavy sickness he appeared at 
the summons, and after expressing his surprise 
at the charge he resolved to repair with some 
of the brethren to Edinburgh and present his 
defence to the king himself, who had been pre- 
sent in the assembly, and was now his accuser. 
But James, instead of admitting him to a con- 
ference, railed against him before the ministers 
who accompanied him, calling him “ a veiy stark 
fool, a heretic, and anabaptist, a ti’aitor to his 
king and the commonweal, to Christ and the 
church,” The case was sent back to the pres- 
bytery of Haddington; but there, in conse- 
quence of the frivolity of the charge, and a fever 
under which the accused was suffering, the 
charges after being hung up for some time in 
terrorem were finally desei’ted.’^ 

In consequence of the natural jealousy enter- 
tained by the presbyters against the introduc- 
tion of the new order of bishops and the powers 
with which they were to be invested, James saw 
that enough for the present had been attempted; 
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and that to effect mox'e securely the full estab- 
lishment of Episcopacy new arts must be tried, 
and leisure allowed for their operation. By his 
instigation it was therefore decreed at the Dun- 
dee assembly, that the subject should be taken 
into consideration by each of the presbyteries, 
and that after reporting their opinions to their 
respective synods three delegates should be ap- 
pointed by each synod, who, with the 
of universities, should confer in the presence of 
his majesty upon the questions which the as- 
sembly had left untouched. But the 
of the presbytery were so unfavoui’able, that 
James was obliged to prorogue the General As- 
sembly which had been appointed to meet in 
J uly, 1599. He also restored Beaton, the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, who had hitherto been living 
in exile and intriguing forthe interestsof Popery, 
and even sent bim on an embassy to France; and 
when the four ministers of Edinburgh com- 
plained of this dangerous and daring violation, 
and at the renewal of the observance of Christ- 
mas and other popish festivals he 
them as rebels to his lawful authority.® Find- 
ing, also, that the time was not yet ripe for the 
establishment of bishops through a General As- 
sembly he called the principal ministers of the 
church in November (1599) to Holyrood, osten- 
sibly to hold a dispassionate and impartial con- 
ference on the subject, but in reality for the 
purpose of ascertaining the principal arguments 
of the objectors and pi'ejiaring for their refuta- 
tion. Not only the keenest hut the moat 
derate of both parties were invited, and the con- 
ference, although conducted on the old Aiisto- 
telian plan and bristling with syllogisms, could 
scarcely be surpassed in ability and learning by 
any modeim ecclesiastical assembly. It ended, 
however, as such debates generally do; each 
party was only the more confirmed in its own 
opinion, and more embittered against its op- 
ponents. At length, when James saw that 
own pax'ty was having the worat of it, he broke 
up the meeting with the declaration, that since 
he found men so full of their own conceit, 
so preoccupied in judgment, he must leave the 
matter to a General Assembly. “ If the assembly,” 
he added, “would receive the benefit he offered, 
and conclude accordingly, he would ratify the con- 
clusion with the civil sanction of the law, so that 
none following their particular and private con- 
ceit and opinion should he permitted to speak 
against the public ordinance of the assembly. 
If the assembly would not embrace the benefit 
let them blame themselves if greater poverty 
and contempt should come upon the kirk. As 
for him he could not want one of his estates; 
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lie would put iu that room and these offiees such 
as he thought right, who would accept them, 
and do their duty to him and his Icingdom.” 
“W ith this Hignihcaut warning the ministers were 
dismissedd 

The king, who by his own authority had pro- 
rogued the assembly which was called to meet 
at Aberdeen in J uiy, now issued a proclamation 
that it should be held at Montrose on March 28, 
1600. It w'as the most important assembly that 
had been convoked since the Reformation, as the 
establishment or downfall of the national Pres- 
byterianism must depend on its verdict. On 
such an occasion the concourse was very great, and 
among them was Andrew Melvil, whose talents 
and influence James especially dreaded. He 
had been invited to the late conference at Holy- 
rood, where he had sorely nonplnssed the advo- 
cates of E])i3Copacy, and he was now iir atten- 
dance at Montrose to assert his I'ight to a seat 
in the assembly. No sooner, however, had he 
arrived, than the king sent for him and de- 
manded why he was so troublesome — why he 
Would come to church assemblies, from which 
he had been discharged? The minister an- 
swered that he wiis commissioned by his pres- 
bytery to attend, ,and that this duty to the kirk 
it behoved him to perform. At this the king 
proceeded to threaten him; hut the dauntless 
presbyter, putting his hand to his throat, re- 
plied, “ Sir, is it tliis you would have? take this 
head and cut it off if you will; you shall sooner 
get it, than I will betray the cause of Christ.” 
Although he was not allowed to take his seat it 
was judged uuadvisable to remove him from the 
town, where he gx'eatly strengthened his breth- 
ren by his exhortations and arguments.^ 

Of the intrigues which were used by the clergy- 
men of the king’s faction to procure votes and 
outnumber their opponents, an account would 
neither be interesting nor edifying; while some 
of them were of that class of optimists who sec 
no present evil, and always hope for the best, 
others were allured by the prospect of a bishop- 
ric as the reward of their services and zeal. 
Although their aim was the establishment of 
Episcopacy they earnestly repudiated the term 
and alleged that nothing was sought but a vote 
in parliament to vindicate the chui'ch from 
poverty and contempt.® In the debates of the 
assembly not only the same arguments were 
used, which had been adduced in the conference 
at ITolyrood ; but others of equal pith and mo- 
ment, and these were fortified by a long authority 
from the writings of the ancient fathers and 
councils, and from Scripture. Nothing, indeed, 
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could give a more favourahhj picture of the 
learning and talent contained, in the Church of 
Scotlaxid than this motnontous discussion.^ It 
was also that sphere of ooullicd for which James 
was best adapted, and in which he was the moat 
aml.)ition.s to shine, so l;lia,t while all his king- 
craft and schoku'ship was employed on the occa- 
sion his time from morning to night was spent 
in the meetings of the assemlaly both pubho and 
private. The moderator was his deputy, and 
the clerk his secretary, so that both the debates 
and the minutes were under his control, while 
the wearied courtiers, who attended the royal 
person, complained that they could have no 
access to him, in consequence of the clerical 
phalanx with which he was constaixtly sur- 
rounded. And it was not without much fines- 
sing and an immense expenditure of labour that 
the following decisions for a modified Episcopacy 
were obtained by a small majority. Instead of 
holding the high and obno.xions i.itlo of bishops 
the ministers entitled to a seat in parlkiment 
were to he designated commissioners of the 
church. I’lio choice of the commissioner was 
to be made by the General .Assembly with the 
advice of the synods and preslxy teries, jn’csenting 
six candidates from each province to his majesty, 
out of whom he should elect one as the repre- 
sentative of the province. The revenues of the 
eommi.ssioner were to he. dcriv<!d from the rents 
of the benefice to which he should be appointed, 
after the churches, colleges, and schools had been 
provided from them. The following restrictions 
were also imposed upon his oHice to prevent it 
from corruption and abuse ; — 

1. He was to propose nothing in parliament, 
council, or conventioix in the name of the church 
without its exju'ess warrant and direction, and 
not consent or keep silence to anything proposed 
to its hurt on pain of dejxosition. 

2. He was boiuid at every General Assembly 
to give an account of the manner in which he 
had discharged his commission, and submit to 
their censure and obey their determination with- 
out appeal under pain of infamy and excommu- 
nication. 

3. That he be satisfied with the benefice 
allotted to him, without eiici'oaching upon that 
of any other minister within his province. 

4. That he should not dilapidate his benefice 
nor alienate any part of its rents without the 
special advice and consent of his majesty and 
the General Assembly. 

5. That he should attend upon the particular 
congregation assigned to him, and be subject to 
the trial and censure of his own. presbytery and 
provincial synod like any other luinister. 
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6. In the administration of discipline, colla- 
tion of benefices, visitation, and all other points 
of ecclesiastical government, he was to claim or 
use no further power than any other minister 
uiider pain of deprivation. 

7. In presbyteries, synods, and General As- 
semblies he was to behave himself in all things, 
and be subject to their censure as the other 
brethren. 

8. At his entrance into office he was to swear 
and subscribe to these and all other points 
necessary, otherwise not to be admitted. 

9. Should he be deposed by the General As- 
sembly, synod, or presbytery from the office of 
the ministry, he was to lose, ipso facto, his vote 
in pai’liament, and his benefice was to be de- 
clared vacant. 

Further checks were also to be imposed as 
the church pleased, or might find occasion.^ 

In these stipulations it will be seen that the 
utmost of human prudence had been exercised 
in guarding the office from abuse. While it had 
not even the name it had little of the nature of 
Episcopacy; and in this respect the commis- 
sioners were neither better nor worse than the 
superintendents of the Eeformation period. 
But this, instead of the end, was only the be- 
ginning of the innovation, and the germ thus 
planted was soon to be expanded into its 
natural dimensions under the fostering care of 
royalty. Spottiswood himself confesses that 
■such was the design of James, and that the in- 
stitution thus allowed was nothing but a pious 
fraud. “ It was neither,” he says, “ the king’s 
intention nor the minds of the wiser sort, to 
have these cautious stand in foi’ce. But to have 
matters peaceably ended, and the Eefoi-mation 
of the polity made without any noise, the king 
gave way to these conceits [the restrictions], 
knowing that with time the utility of the 
government which he purposed to have estab- 
lished would appear, and trusting that they 
whom he should place in these rooms, would, by 
their care for the church, and their wise and 
good behaviour, purchase to themselves the 
authority wdiich appertained.”^ And what is 
this glozing of the archbishop else than the 
assertion that the end justifies the means, and 
that not only in love and war but even in 
religion, all stratagems are lawful? The best 
comment on the wisdom of such a principle was 
given by the downfall of the church so estab- 
lished, and of the prelate who justified the pro- 
ceeding. 

Hitherto in this narx’ative of the king’s ecclesi- 
astical proceedings -we have taken no notice of 

X Calderwood, vol. vi. pp. 17-19 ; Spottiswood, iii. pp. 73 
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political events since the 
December; but these, indeed, were so 
trivial as to be scarcely worth mention in 
parison with the others. It was this unwonted 
intermission which gave full scope to the royal 
restlessness in church afll’airs and enabled James 
to carry his designs into effect; and such 
as he allowed himself was spent in the 
tion of witches, the strengthening of his influence 
in England with a view to his succession to the 
English crown, and the peaceful avocations 
authorship. 

Of the English succession, although James 
was the undoubted heir, there was still some 
doubt and uncertainty. Elizabeth, now old, 
was resolved to be young and lovable to 
last, and the thoughts of her own demise or the 
prospect of a successor she was ready to 
as treason of the deepest dye. On this account 
her suspicions of James were increased and her 
watchfulness of his proceedings became more 
jealous, while every statement or surmise of his 
right to the English throne sounded in her ear 
like a preparation for her own death - knell. 
James, on the other hand, was eager to fortify 
his claims, and for this pm-pose was sending 
ingratiating messages to foreign courts, 
even, it was thought, bespeaking the assent of 
the Eoman conclave in their behalf. Nor was 
it reckoned the least suspicious symptom of his 
tampering with Popery that he had been so 
eager for the restoration of the Popish earls. 
He had also encoui'aged authors to write in 
favour, and both in England and abroad law- 
yers, genealogists, historians, and even poets 
were labouring to prove that the King of Scots 
and no other was the rightful successor to the 
Tudors and Plantagenets. And as his claims 
were derived chiefly through his mother, he 
was now assailed by such an access of filial 
piety that he became the champion of her fair 
fame and the enemy of all who ventured to 
asperse it; and on this account he even de- 
manded from the English court the punishment 
of the immortal poet, Spenser, who in his 
Queene had libelled Mary under the character 
of Duessa. He did well, indeed, to be anxious 
upon this head, knowing, as he must have done, 
the surmises that had been founded upon the 
episode of his mother’s partiality for Eizzio. 
But the deadliest offence of James was con- 
tained in a charge that he was attempting to 
shorten the life of the English queen, 
dai-k accusation was brought against him by 
one Yalentine Thomas, a needy adventui'ei’, 
who pretended that the king had hired him to 
commit the deed ; and Elizabeth, either believ- 
ing it or using it as a handle for crimination, 
had caused the matter to he investigated by 
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her ablest lawyers. James, indignant at the 
proceeding and the mysterious hints in her 
letters as if the chai'ge was not improbable, 
tiirew it back with scorn, and in a tlumdeiing 
reply he told her he was ready to dispx’ove it 
by sound of trumpet and in the open lists with 
equal numbers, ay, and even of king to a king. 
The drollery of such a challenge fi-om James, 
which could only have been exceeded by the 
tourney itself, must have wrinkled up the fea- 
tures of Elizabeth’s grave councilloi-a into smiles 
of derision. He was earnest, however, to have 
the accusation fully investigated and the slan- 
derer punished, until Elizabeth pacified him 
with assurances that she regarded the whole as 
an idle tale. 

The charges of witchcraft which had hitherto 
been so easily received sustained about this time 
a temporary check. Among the accused was a 
certain Murgai’et Aitken, who, on being tlu'cat- 
cned with torture, not only confessed herself to 
be a witch but impeached several others as her 
accomplice's in the crime. Pindiug that she wJis 
so rejulily believed, she oftered to detect all per- 
sons Ihrougbout the country who were guilty 
of witchcraft, on condition that her life was 
spared. To her the detection of the guilty was 
easy, for they had, she asserted, a secret mark 
all of one kind in their eyes, by which, on look- 
ing at them, she could tell whether they wei-e 
witches or not. Her offer was gladly accepted, 
and for three or four months she was cai'ried 
from town to town, convicting the guilty and 
carrying alarm wherever she came. But hap- 
pily this monstrous injustice soon teraunated. 
The boasted skill of Margaret Aitken having 
been doubted, persons whom she had accused 
of witchcraft, on being presented before her on 
the following day in a different dress, she pro- 
nounced innocent; and being thus pi’oved an im- 
postor, she was sent back to her native coxmty of 
Fife for trial. As several innocent persons had 
perished through her accusations the general 
credulity abated, and the king recalled his com- 
missions for the trial and punishment of witches 
until a new order should he appointed by par- 
liament for the form of their ti'ial and the evi- 
dence to be received of their guilt.^ 

Although the civilized part of Scotland was 
now in a state of profound peace such was not 
the case in the Highlands, and especially the 
Isles, where the reguli and chieftains continued 
to act independent both of law and royal autho- 
rity. An expedition was fitted out to reduce 
them to obedience in 1596, and on the royal 
force landing at Islay the chiefs made submis- 
sion ; bxit no sooner was it withdrawn than the 
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old feuds were resumed with double rancour. 
This was strikingly illustratetl in the murder of 
the brave Maclean of Duavt, who had so greatly 
signalized himself at tlie baUh' of (llenlivat. 
Being invited by his nephew, Sir James Mac- 
donaltl of Dunhice, to visit liim ,'it J.sl;iy for a 
frieiullj^ adju.sf.mnnt of their <liil'erenc(‘S, the uu- 
sxxspiciou.s Maclean went iluthei-, accompanied 
by his second son anti a, ftnv atl.emlants armed 
with nothing but their hunting weaiions. After 
landing they were attacked by an ambush of 
seven hundred Macdonalds; anti the chief of 
Duart, after bidding his son to save himself by 
flight, gave battle with his few followers and 
maintained the unequal fight until himself and 
his servants were overpowered and slain, but 
not until fifty of their assailants had fallen. 
James, wlio hated the gallant chief as the con- 
fixTned enemy of Huntly, had doubly h;i.ted him, 
since the l*7th of D(3(;ember, and it was rumoured 
that he had be<',u instigated l\y the king himself 
to repair to this interview which had tei'ininated 
so fatally. Tho.so su.sjnclons of his majesl.y’s 
px'ivate complicity in the* deed wt're not abated 
by the favour wliich he had shown to Macdoxudd 
and the inditFerence he betrayed when the act 
was committed ; and although he tlireatened to 
repair to Kintyre in person and reduce the isles 
to obedience, his anger evaporated in empty 
gasconade.^ 

While James was thus sxibduing the islands 
with empty threats, a plan had. been devised to 
effect this puipose by the more gentle and silent 
px'ocess of colonization. The island of Lewis 
was selected for the expei’iment, of which a 
lease was taken by several Lowland barons and 
gentlemen, chiefly of Fife, who agreed to win 
their footing on the island, and after seven 
years of possession to pay tlie king an annual 
rent of 140 chalders of here. Tins example of 
the formation of a joint-stock compjiny became 
so infectious that a number of noblemen aiid 
gentlemen of the Lothians entered into a similar 
compact for the conquest and colonization of the 
island of Skye, When all was in readiness a 
fleet containing six hundred .soldiers and a 
ci'owd of emigrants .set sail for these islands of 
promise, but foujid, on landing in Lewis, that 
the wild na,tive.s were in no mood either to be 
subdued or civilized. The isleamen gave battle 
to the invaders ; and although in the first in- 
stance they had the worst of it, so that a dozen 
of their goxy heads were sent in bags to Edin- 
burgh as a trophy, they rallied and resumed 
the strife with such vigour that their enemies, 
worn out by sickness and privation, could main- 
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taiu IK) effectual resistance. In a few years they 
were obliged, after their fort had been set on 
fire about theii' ears, to subscribe to a humbling 
treaty, by which they abandoned all right and 
title to the lands of Lewis and agreed to leave 
the island. This was a disastrous termination 
to the adventure, but the new inspiration of 
joint-stock companies and sword- and-plough- 
share enterprise was not to be ended so easily; 
and in 1605, three years after the failure of the 
first attempt, the scheme was renewed by Sir 
George Hay of Nethercliffe, and Lumsdale of 
Airdrie, who poured a fresh tide of immigration 
into the devoted island of Lewis. But like their 
predecessors, they were exposed to famine, the 
diseases of the climate, and the fierce attacks 
of the islesmen ; so that, finding their attempt 
hopeless, they renounced all claim to the island 
and returned home, sadly reduced in numbers, j 
wasted, and impoverished.^ The whole attempt 
bore a melancholy resemblance, although on a 
far inferior scale, to the Darien adventure of 
the following century, to which it might have 
given both instruction and warning. 

While James had been endeavouring to make 
himself absolute both in church and state, he 
had none of the cautious reticence of Louis XI., 
who, while pursuing a similar aim, had declared 
that if even his shirt was privy to his designs 
he would throw it into the fire. On the con- 
trary, the Scottish Solomon was desirous that 
the whole world should recognize and applaud 
his wisdom, and for this purpose alone he pub- 
lished those principles on which he acted, but 
which his timid cunning would otherwise have 
kept concealed. Such was the case in 1598, 
when he committed to print his work entitled 
the True Law of Free Monarchies. Notwith- | 
standing the title the freedom was all on one 
side, as it meant the unlimited right of the 
monarch to command, and the unlimited duty 
of the people to obey. A king, he granted, 
might rule wx'ongfully, but still the people had 
no right to resist except by flight: let them 
depart to other lands and leave him in posses- 
sion of his own kingdom. A free monarch 
might make laws as he thought fit without the 
advice of parliaments or estates, and suspend 
parliamentary laws for reasons known only to 
himself. His goodness also was gratuitous. “A 
good king,” it was stated, “will frame all his 
actions according to the law; yet he is not 
bound thereto but of his own good will ; al- 
though he be above the law, he wiU subject 
and frame his actions thereto for example’s sake 
to his subjects and of his own free will, but not 
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as subject or bound thereto.” These were 
strange doctrines which his Scottish subjects 
could neither digest nor comprehend, but James 
cared little for their approbation: it was chiefly 
to the English, soon to become his subjects, that 
the work was addressed, and who had been so 
inured to the yoke by the imperious rule of 
Henry VII. and his son and grand-daughter 
that the True Law of Free Monarchies appeared 
to them nothing else than a veritable political 
gospel. 

In the following year (1599) the king pro- 
duced his notable Basilican Boron. This work, 
which he intended to be a text-book to his son 
Prince Henry in the art of governing, James 
did not venture in the first instance to publish 
on account of the bitter remarks which it con- 
tained against the Scottish Church and clergy; 
he therefore caused only seven copies of it to 
be printed, after having sworn the printer to 
secrecy. In spite of this precaution, however, 
the secret leaked out. Sir James Semple of 
Beltrees, a servant of the king, who was em- 
ployed in transcribing the royal manuscript for 
the press, had shown it to Andrew Melvil, 
who, after extracting several of the more ob- 
noxious passages, sent them to his nephew, 
James, by whose colleague, Mr. John Dykes, 
the extracts were laid before the Synod of .Fife, 
met at St, Andrews. The members read and 
were astonished. “What censure,” it was at 
first asked, “ should be inflicted upon him that 
had given such instructions to the prince ? And 
could he be thought well affected to religion that 
had delivered such pi’ecepts of government?” 
On second thoughts they judged the passages 
to be so treasonable, seditious, and wicked that 
the king could not have written them, and that 
the whole was a forgery, and under this impres- 
sion they sent them to the king. An inquiry 
was immediately made in the synod as to the 
person by whom these documents had been 
laid upon the table ; and the deed being traced 
to Dykes, orders were issued for his apprehen- 
sion, upon which he absconded.^ The following 
are some of the passages extracted from this first 
and private edition of the Basilicon Boron : — 

“ The office of a king is a mixed office betwixt 
the civil and ecclesiastical estate. The ruling 
of the kirk well is no small part of the king’s 
office. The king should be judge if a minister 
vaig [diverge] from his text. The ministers 
should not meddle with matters of estate in 
pulpit. The minister that appeals from the 
king’s judicature in his doctrine from the pulpit 
should want the head. Parity amongst the 
ministers cannot agree with a monarchy. The 
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godly, learned, and modest men of the ministry ^ 
should be preferred to bishoprics and benefices, i 
'\Yithout bishops the three estates in parliament 
cannot be re-established: therefore bishops must 
be, and parity banished and prtt away. They 
that preach against bishops should be punished 
with the rigour of the law. No man is more to 
be hated of a king than a proud Puritan. Puri- 
tans are pests in the commonweal and Kirk of 
Scotland. The principals of them are not to be 
suffered to bruik the laud. For a preservative 
against their poison there must be bishops. The 
ministers sought to establish a democracy in this 
laud and to become tribum plebis themselves 
and lead the people by the nose, to bear the sway 
of all the government. The ministers’ quarrel 
was ever against the king, for no other cause but 
because he was a king. Parity is the mother 
of confusion and enemy to unity, which is the 
mother of order. The ministers think by time 
to draw the policy and civil government by the 
example of the ecclesiastical to the same parity.” ^ 
Such were the views which James entertained 
of the national church, and thus fixed was his 
purpose of its overthrow. But the secret was 
let out and the church put upon its guard. The 
work, indeed, was afterwards published in 1603, 
with its heaviest charges softened and the most 
offensive of its phrases omitted ; but the evil 
had already been done and these palliatives 
were too late. The ministers saw that while he 
was solemnly promising not to alter the govern- 
ment of the church, he was confirmed in his 
design to overturn it. 

Only a short month had elapsed after this 
damaging discovery when James, in consequence 
of his literary tastes, was again involved in a 
controversy with the clergy. Being an admirer 
of poetry, and himself a parcel-poet, he delighted 
in the drama, and at his invitation Pletcher and 
Martin, with their company of comedians, ar- 
rived in Edinburgh in October, 1599. It was 
a most unwelcome arrival to the ministers, who, 
besides the grossly immoral character of the 
stage at this period, dreaded it as an amusement 
by which the Sabbath was often converted into 
a mere holiday of riot and recreation. But their 
alarm Avas at the height when they saw that the 
innovation threatened to take root and become 
permanent. After performing several plays be- 
fore the king the company obtained under bis 
patronage a license from the magisti’ates to pur- 
chase a building for their exhibitions, after which 
they proclaimed their invitations to the populace 
Avith the sound of drums and trumpets. On this 
the sessions of the four churches of Edinburgh 
were assembled, and an act was unanimously 
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passed that for avoiding offence to God, and 
evil example to others, none .should i-esort to 
these profane comedie.s. The king, incensed at 
this act which crossed his own license, sum- 
moned the sessions and their four ministers be- 
fore the privy-council, and commanded them 
not only to rescind their act, but to announce 
the proceeding from the pulpit. Bruce remon- 
strated, alleging that the royal license granted 
them nothing more than a building for their 
performances, which the players had obtained. 

But to what end, I pray you,” replied the king, 
“ did I seek a bouse for them, but only that the 
people might resort to their comedies?” To all 
the remonstrances of Eobert Bruce the king 
would abate nothing of his demands, and ordered 
the ministers fram his presence. At their de- 
parture Bruce said, “ Sii', please you, next the 
regard we owe to God, we had a reverend re- 
spect to your majesty’s royal person and the 
person of your queen; for we heard that the 
comedians in their plays checked [gibed] your 
royal person with secret and indirect taunts and 
checks; and there is not a man of honour in 
England would give such fellows so much as 
their countenance.” As the king persisted in. 
his demands and threatened to put tlie recu- 
sants to the horn, the ministers were compelled 
to submit. The kirk-sessions accordingly re- 
scinded their act, and for a little longer the 
drama was allowed to fret its brief existence 
upon a Scottish stage.^ 

The increasing solicitude which James be- 
trayed for his English succession, and the expe- 
dients he adopted to secure it, were productive 
during the year of some jarring proceedings 
which threatened to interrupt the friendly feel- 
ings between the two kingdoms. One of these, 
which was of a grotesque character, occurred 
in the month of June. An English gentle- 
man named Ashfield had come to Edinburgh 
under the pretext of bringing a present of hunt- 
ing horses to the king, but was suspected 
of being an emissary of James to watch over 
his interests at the English court and bring him 
tidings of its proceedings. In consequence of 
this surmise Bowes, the English amlDassador, 
now in Edinburgh, and Lord Wylloughby, the 
governor of BerAvick, concerted a plan between 
them to kidnap the suspected emissary. Ac- 
cordingly, while the latter was Avalking on the 
sands of Leith with three gentlemen, among 
whom was Bowes himself, he was persuaded to 
join them in a Aviue party ; and having either 
drank too freely, or having partaken of wine 
that was drugged, he lost all consciousness of his 
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doings or his whereabouts until he found him- 
self in Berwick, and the prisoner of Lord 
Wylloughby. Indignant at this abstraction, 
which had lieen effected by persons in the ser- 
vice of the governor of Berwick, and in a coach 
which belonged to Bowes, James wrote a sharp 
letter to Wyiloughby, demanding to be informed 
if this deed had been committed by the order 
of the Queen of England, but was answered 
that the act was one of official duty, and that 
Elizabeth had no share in it. The governor 
also sent a letter in Ashfield’s own handwriting, 
which stated that no violence had been used 
towards him, and that all had been done with 
his own consent. This affair was so galling and 
annoying to James, that the ambassador was 
soon afterwards recalled.^ 

With such an insult rankling in his mind, and 
such gratuitous obstacles raised to his succes- 
sion, James had now recourse to a dangerous 
expedient for succeeding in his claim to the 
throne of England. This was to establish a bond 
among his good subjects to secure his object, and 
to be subscribed by all his earls, lords, and barons 
solemnly pledging themselves to serve the king 
with all their wealth, substance, and adherents, 
“ and to be ready, in warlike furniture for the 
same on all occasions, but especially for his 
claim to England.” This plan too obviously 
hinted of warlike invasion, and as such, would 
have defeated its own purpose ; but the sinews 
of such warlike operations could not be found. 


At the end of the year James summoned a con- 
vention of the estates to devise some course for 
furnishing the supplies of money for the arming 
of his subjects should his services require it; 
but here they demurred; the counti’y at present 
was at peace, and they saw no necessity for the 
demand. He first proposed that funds should 
be raised by a small impost on every head of 
sheep and cattle thi-oughout the country, which 
was refused; he then proposed that one thousand 
persons selected from the higher classes should 
be taxed, each person in a particular sum, by 
which an adequate total would he raised for all 
his majesty’s requhements; but against this plan 
the barons and burghs dissented, and it came 
to nothing. It was well for his interests that 
he was obliged to trust to what is called the 
chapter of accidents, which slowly and silently, 
but securely, was promoting his peaceful ad- 
vancement to the throne of England.^ 

The only other public event, by which the 
close of this year was signalized, was a change 
in the reckonings of time. Hitherto the year 
in Scotland had not commenced tmtil the 25th 
of March, and the same mode of reckoning had 
prevailed in England. But while the conven- 
tion of estates was assembled at Edinbui’gh to 
deliberate upon the supplies James, with advice 
of the privy-council, passed an act that the be- 
ginning of the year should be upon the first of 
January, and that this change of reckoning 
should commence with 1600.^ 


CHAPTEE XVII. 

EEIGN OF JAMES VI. GOWRIE CONSPIRACY. (1600). 


The Gowi-ie Conspiracy — Uncertainty of its nature and purpose — The family of Ruthven — Youth, education, 
and character of the Earl of Gowrie — His return to Scotland — Public welcome at his arrival— -Tho king’s 
early dislike of him — Gowrie’s magnanimity in overlooking the enemies of his father — Thi.s converted into 
a proof of his dangerous purposes — ^The earl’s opposition to the king in parliament— Resentment of James 
at the parliament’s rejection of his demands— Dangerous position of the Earl of Gowrie— James repairs to 
Falkland — Alexander Ruthven’s strange communication to him — James in consequence repairs to Perth 
— His singular reception at Gowrie House — Alexander Ruthven leads him apart to a private room — 
Struggle between him and the king — Alarm given to the royal attendants — They hurry to their master’s 
rescue— Alexander Ruthven killed — ^The Bari of Gowrie afterwards slain — Devotional gratitude of James 
at his deliverance — Discrepancies and inconsistencies in the royal account of the whole pi’oceeding— - 
Impossibility of ascertaining what was the conspiracy, or who the conspirators — Difficulty of finding the 
armed man, the only witness of the struggle — One found to represent him — Doubtful character of his 
evidence— Attempts to make good the charge against Gowrie by vilifying his character — He is represented 
as a sorcerer — His tutor tortured to establish the chai’ge — Patrick Galloway’s sermon on the plot and the 
king’s deliverance — Suspicion still entertained that the plot was against the Ruthvens — A now evidence 
found to detect their guilt and its accomplices — Revelations of Sprott’s letters— Their unsatisfactory 
source and character — Suspicious circumstances of Sprott’s execution — Continued mystery of the subject. 


The most important, and also the most mys- 
terious event, by which the personal history of 
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James was signalized, now occurred, to fill the 
public mind with alarm, doubt, and wonder; 
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this Tvas the Gowrie conspiracy, a riddle, which, 
after more than two centuiies of investigation, 
is still as perplexing and unintelligible as ever. 
Was it a consph'acy of the king against the 
family of the Euthvens, or of the Euthvens 
against the Idngl Or was it a plot of the nobles 
against both, by which J ames was to be deceived, 
and the family destroyed ? While these alter- 
natives are so contradictory each is so confirmed 
by the circumstances of the event as to be equally 
susceptible of proof and refutation. In such a 
difficulty, of which the solution seems now im- 
possible, we can only give the leading features, 
however contradictory or unintelligible. 

Hitherto the history of the Euthven family 
had been chiefly distinguished by its antagonism 
to James and his unfortunate mother. Patrick 
Lord Euthven had been the chief actor in the 
conspiracy for the murder of Eizzio. William, 
his sou, who had been a partaker with his father 
in the deed, and had shared his banishment, was 
restored by the Earl of Morton, and at his re- 
turn was associated with Lord Lindsay in ex- 
torting Mary’s signatm’e to her abdication at 
Lochleveii. After this he was created Eaid of 
Gowrie, and under that title has been repeatedly 
noticed as the leader of the Eaid of Euthven, 
and an actor in all the turbulent events that 
arose from it, until he was unjustly tried and 
executed chiefly through the influence of the 
royal favourite, the unprincipled Earl of Arran, 
The forfeited earldom was restored to his son 
James after the downfall of Ari'an; but he, 
dying soon after without children, the title de- 
scended to his younger brother John, the author 
or victim of the Gowrie conspiracy. 

The early youth of Earl J ohn was spent chiefly 
under the tuition of Mi\ Eohert EoUock, the 
clergyman and professor at St. Andrews, who 
dearly loved the noble youth for his amiable 
character, and the virtues he already exhibited; 
and although his name appeared in a bond 
against the king subscribed by Both well, Athole, 
Ochiltree, and the ministers in 1594 — youth 
who had not yet completed his fifteenth year 
could scarcely be regarded as a very dangerous 
or culpable conspirator. This Janies himself 
acknowledged by granting him a license to 
sojourn in for«ign parts to complete his educa- 
tion; and the earl accordingly repaired to Padua, 
where he studied five years, with such commen- 
dation for his learning, proficiency, and virtuous 
qualities, that he was made a rector of the uni- 
versity during the last year of his attendance, 
and where his name and armorial distinctions 
were long after to be seen, in commemoration 
of the office he had held there. On his return 
homeward hestayedaquarterof ayearatGeneva 
and resided with the accomplished Beza, enjoy- 


ing the conversation of that illustrious reformer 
and other learned persons ; aud so greatly did 
he endear himself to his host, that Beza never 
afterwards heard of his death without tears. 
He also wrote after that event to the two sur- 
viving brothers of the earl, offering them a secure 
asylum in Geneva, if it pleased them to accept it. 
His residence abroad, instead of shaking his 
religious principles, had only more strongly con- 
firmed them, aud his letters to his old tutor, 
Mr. Bollock, and the minister of Perth, were 
full of his devotedness to Protestantism, and his 
earnest desire to promote its interests on his 
return to Scotland. From Geneva the earl went 
to France, where he was received at the court 
with high distinction, and being furnished with 
letters of recommendation by Sir Henry Nevil, 
the English ambassador, he repaired to London 
on his return home, where he stayed two months, 
and had long conferences with Elizabeth and 
her ministers on the state of affairs in his native 
country. Considering the rival interests which 
wei’e now at issue between the Queen of England 
and her successor, these interviews, it has been 
supposed, could have no favourable effect upon 
the loyalty of the young noble ; but be that as 
it may, his sojourn at the English court, aud the 
favour with which he was received, were not 
likely to recommend him to his sovex’eign. It 
was with this unfortunate prestige that he re- 
turned to his own country. It was afterwards 
found convenient to represent him as a purchased 
adherent of the Queen of England, and his con- 
spiracy as an attempt to deliver James into the 
same remorseless custody that had cost his mother 
so dear. 

The return of the Earl of Gowrie to Scotland 
was towards the end of May, and nothing could 
be more promising than his condition and pro- 
spects at his arrival. He was one of the wealth- 
iest and most powerful of the nobility; his learn- 
ing, graceful accomplishments, and noble bear- 
ing ensured him that pre-eminence which mere 
rank and wealth could not have attained ; and 
as the son of one who was considered a martyr 
for the church the clergy had already identified 
him with their cause and regarded him as their 
promised champion and supporter. But even 
already his presence was unwelcome to his sove- 
reign, who hated him as the son of an enemy 
and dreaded his popularity, and these hostile '• 
feelings James was not slow in manifesting. 
When the earl made his first public entry into 
Edinburgh he was attended by a great con- 
course of noblemen and gentlemen; and on hear- 
ing of this the king angrily exclaimed, “There 
were more with his father when he was con- 
ducted to the scaffold 1” Even when Gowrie 
took his place at court, and was apparently en- 
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joying a large share of the royal favour, this 
feeling could not be suppressed, as was indi- 
cated by the following incident. While the king 
was at breakfast, and the earl leaning fami- 
liarly on the back of his majesty’s chair, the con- 
versation between them, after having been occu- 
pied about hawks and hounds, was changed, by 
James asking the question, What were the causes 
of a "woman’s miscarriage ? Gowrie, who had 
studied at a university of high medical reputa- 
tion and was acquainted with its theories, an- 
nounced several causes as sufficient, one of which 
was a fright during pregnancy. At this the 
king scornfully laughed and exclaimed, “If this 
had been true, my lord, I had not been sitting 
here!” He alluded to his mother’s condition 
"when Hizzio was surprised and mui'dered, an 
■act in which the earl’s father and grandfather 
had acted so conspicuous a part. But a still 
more suspicious indication was given of the 
coming calamity by Doctor Henles, the king’s 
physician, and soon to be one of the chief actors 
in the earl’s death. This man, who was club- 
footed and taunted for his lameness by Beatrix 
Euthven, the sister of Gowrie, and one of the 
queen’s maids of honour, laid hold of the young 
lady’s hand, and pretending to divine her for- 
tune from the lines in the palm, said, “Mistress, 
ere it be long, a great disaster shall befall you.” 
Erom this saying it was afterwards thought 
that mischief even already was plotting against 
the earl, and that the doctor was privy to the 
conspiracy. 

In the meantime Gowrie manifested such a dig- 
nified forbearance towards the inferior authors 
of his father’s destruction as seems to have aston- 
ished his contemporaries, nursed up as they had 
been in feudal quarrel and revenge; but instead 
of attributing this abstinence to his natural mag- 
nanimity or Christian principles they afterwards 
regarded them as proofs that he was aiming 
at nothing short of the head and front of the 
offence. It was thus especially that his conduct 
towards Colonel Stewart was interpreted, the 
man by whom his father had been taken pri- 
soner and brought to Stirling for execution. 
Dreading the earl’s return, the colonel had en- 
treated the king’s permission to enter the ser- 
vice of Spain, and been refused ; but Gowrie, 
instead of making open quarrel with Stewart, 
was wont to pass him without notice. When 
James complained of this conduct towards his 
favourite as too disdainful the earl replied, “Sir, 
I shall never seek him; but it is not seemly that 
he should cross my teeth.” But an incident 
which happened in the long gallery of Holyrood 
was thought a still more unequivocal proof of 
the earl’s ambition, and his desire to "wreak his 
vengeance upon James himself. His followers. 


on entering the palace, met those of Colonel 
Stewart; a scuffle commenced between them on 
the right of precedence ; swords ^vere drawn, 
and bloodshed would have followed even within 
the girth of the royal sanctuary had not Gowrie 
beat down the weapons of his followers and 
given place to the colonel for the entrance into 
the presence-chamber; and when afterwards 
repi'oached for his forbearance and concession 
the earl proudly replied with the Latin proverb, 
Aquila non captat muscas. This instance was 
afterwards quoted as a proof that he meant to 
fly at nobler game. 

The first pubhc occasion in which the Earl of 
Gowrie distinguished himself was in the month 
succeeding his return. Bent on securing the suc- 
cession to the throne of England, and to have 
an anny in readiness for the purpose, if other 
means should fail, James summoned a conven- 
tion of the estates to meet on the 20th of J une. 
Money was needed to i-aise and maintain forces 
at home, and support his ambassadors at foreign 
courts who should be sent to advocate his right 
to the English succession; but this he could 
only obtain by a vote of the convention of 
estates; and to secure the compliance of its 
members he had recourse to closeting, in which 
he condescended to discuss the subject with 
each man indi"vidually and solicit the favour 
of his vote. In this way his newly-appointed 
bishops and a lai'ge portion of the nobility were 
enlisted in his cause; but the barons and repre- 
sentatives of burghs, animated by the new spirit 
of liberty which theEeformation had introduced, 
and conscious of their strength and importance, 
were opposed to a measure which threatened the 
ruin of their country for the aggrandizement of 
the king. This opposition was led by the Lord 
President Seton; and in reply to the royal de- 
mand he showed the peril and utter folly of 
attempting to seize the crown of England by 
force. Who could declare or guess what sum 
would be needed for such a vast and uncertain 
enterprise 1 And even if an estimate was paade, 
what would it avail against England, a few 
towns of which possessed more money than, the 
whole kingdom of Scotland? The barons and 
burghs who assented to these views were also 
hostile to the imposition of a tax, which, once 
commenced, might prove interminable. The 
demand of James was that a hundred thousand 
crowns should be contributed by a thousand 
persons; but to this the representatives of the 
people, after pleading the national poverty, de- 
clared that when the proper time arrived they 
would furnish a sufficient army for the crisis; 
and in the meantime that they would grant to 
the king forty thousand pounds Scots, on con- 
dition that he should apply it to his own uses in- 
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this was the Gowrie conspiracy, a riddle, which, 
aftei' more than two centuries of investigation, 
is still as per])lexing and unintelligible as ever* 
Was it a conspiracy of the king against the 
family of the Ruthvens, or of the Euthvens 
against the king] Or was it a plot of the nobles 
against both, by which James was to be deceived, 
and the family destroyed? While these alter- 
natives are so contradictory each is so confirmed 
by the circumstances of the event as to be equally 
susceptible of proof and I'efntation. In such a 
difficulty, of which the solution seems now im- 
possible, we can only give the leading featui’es, 
however contradictory or unintelligihle. 

Hitherto the history of the Euthven family 
had been chiefly distinguished by its antagonism 
to James and his unfortunate mother. Patrick 
Lord Euthven had been the chief actor in the 
conspiracy for the murder of Kizzio. William, 
his son, who had been a partaker with his father 
in the deed, and had shared his banishment, w^as 
restored by the Earl of Morton, and at his re- 
turn was associated with Lord Lindsay in ex- 
torting Mary’s signature to her abdication at 
Lochleven. After this he w'as created Earl of 
Gowrie, and under that title has been repeatedly 
noticed as the leader of the Eaid of Euthven, 
and an actor in all the turbulent events that 
arose from it, until he was unjustly tried and 
executed chiefly through the influence of the 
royal favourite, the unprincipled Earl of Arran. 
The forfeited earldom was restored to his son 
James after the downfall of Arran; but he, 
dying soon after without children, the title de- 
scended to his younger brother John, the author 
or victim of the Gowmie conspiracy. 

The early youth of Earl John was spent chiefly 
under the tuition of Mr. Eohert Eoilock, the 
clergyman and professor at St. Andrews, who 
dearly loved the noble youtli for his amiable 
character, and the virtues he already exhibited; 
and although his name appeared in a bond 
against the king subscribed by Bothwell, Athole, 
Ochiltree, and the ministers in 1594 — a youth 
who had not yet completed liis fifteenth year 
could scarcely be regarded as a very dangerous 
or culpable conspirator. This James himself 
acknowledged by granting him a license to 
sojourn in foreign parts to complete his educa- 
tion; and the earl accordingly repaired to Padna, 
where he studied five years, with such commen- 
dation for liis learning, proficiency, and virtuous 
qualities, that he was made a rector of the uni- 
versity during the last year of his attendance, 
and where his name and armorial distinctions 
were long after to he seen, in commemoration 
of the office he had held there. On his return 
horn e ward he stayed a quarter of a year at Geneva 
and resided vdth the accomplished Beza, enjoy- 
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ing the conversation of that illustrious reformer 
and other learned persons; and so greatly did 
he endear himself to his host, that Beza never 
afterwards heard of his death without tears. 
He also wrote after that event to the two sur- 
viving brothers of the earl, offering them a secure 
asylum in Geneva, if it pleased them to accept it. 
His residence abroad, instead of shaking his 
religious principles, had only more strongly con- 
firmed them, and his letters to his old tutor, 
Mr. Eoilock, and the minister of Perth, were 
full of his devotedness to Protestantism, and his 
earnest desire to promote its interests on his 
return to Scotland. From Geneva the earl went 
to France, where he was received at the court 
with high distinction, and being fuimished with 
letters of recommendation by Sir Henry Nevii, 
the English ambassador, he repaired to London 
on his return home, where he stayed two months, 
and had long conferences with Elizabeth and 
her ministers on the state of affairs in his native 
country. Considering the rival interests which 
were now at issue between the Queen of England 
and her successor, these interviews, it has been 
supposed, could have no favourable effect upon 
tbe loyalty of the young noble ; but be that as 
it may, his sojourn at the English court, and the 
favour with which he was received, were not 
likely to recommend him to his sovereign. It 
was with this unfortunate prestige that he re- 
turned to his own country. It was afterwards 
found convenient to I’epresent him as a purchased 
adherent of the Queen of England, and his con- 
spiracy as an attempt to deliver James into the 
same remorseless custody that had cost his mother 
so dear. 

The return of the Earl of Gowrie to Scotland 
w'as towards the end of May, and nothing could 
be more pi’omisiug than his condition and pro- 
spects at his arrival. He was one of the wealth- 
iest and most powei'ful of the nobility; his learn- 
ing, graceful accomplishments, and noble bear- 
ing ensured him that pi'e-eminence which mere 
rank and wealth could not have attained ; and 
as the son of one who was considered a martyr 
for the church the clergy had already identified 
him with their cause and regarded him as their 
promised champion and supporter. But even 
already his presence was unwelcome to his sove- 
reign, who hated him as the son of an enemy 
and dreaded his popularity, and these hostile' 
feelings James was not slow in manifesting. 
When the earl made his first public entry into 
Edinburgh he was attended by a great con- 
course of noblemen and gentlemen; and on hear- 
ing of this the king angrily exclaimed, “There 
were more with his father when he was con- 
ducted to the scaffold!” Even when Gowrie 
took his place at court, and was apparently en- 
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joying a large share of the royal favour, this 
feeling could not be suppressed, as was indi- 
cated by the following incident. While the king 
was at breakfast, and the earl leaning fami- 
liarly on the back of his majesty’s chair, the con- 
versation between them, after having been occu- 
pied about hawks and hounds, was changed, by 
J ames asking the question, What were the causes 
of a woman’s miscarriage 1 Gowrie, who had 
studied at a university of high medical reputa- 
tion and was acquainted wdth its theoides, an- 
nounced se veral causes as sufficient, one of which 
was a fright during pregnancy. At this the 
king scornfully laughed and exclaimed, “If this 
had been true, my lord, I had not been sitting 
here!” He alluded to his mother’s condition 
when Eizzio was surprised and murdered, an 
act in which the earl’s father and grandfather 
had acted so conspicuous a part. But a still 
mox-e suspicious indication w'as given of the 
coming calamity by Doctor Herries, the king’s 
physician, and soon to be one of the chief actors 
in the earl’s death. This man, who was club- 
footed and taunted for his lameness by Beatrix 
Euthveu, the sister of Gowrie, and one of the 
queen’s maids of honour, laid hold of the young 
lady’s hand, and pretending to divine her for- 
tune from the lines in the palm, said, “Mistress, 
ere it be long, a great disaster shall befall you.” 
From this saying it was afterwards thought 
that mischief even already was plotting against 
the earl, and that the doctor was privy to the 
conspiracy. 

In the meantime Gowi'ie manifested such a dig- 
nified forbearance towards the inferior authors 
of his father’s destruction as seems to have aston- 
ished his coutempoi'aries, nursed up as they had 
been in feudal quarrel and revengej but instead 
of attributing this abstinence to his natural mag- 
nanimity or Christian principles they afterwards 
regarded them as proofs that he was aiming j 
4it nothing short of the head and front of the 
offence. It was thus especially that his conduct 
towards Colonel Stewart was interpreted, the 1 
man by whom his father had been taken pri- 
,soner and brought to Stirling for execution. 
Dreading the earl’s return, the colonel had en- 
treated the king’s permission to enter the ser- 
vice of Spain, and been refused; but Gowrie, 
instead of making open quarrel with Stewart, 
was wont to jjass him without notice. When 
James complained of this conduct towards his 
favourite as too disdainful the earl replied, “Sir, 
I shall never seek him; but it is not seemly that 
he should cross my teeth.” But an incident 
which happened in the long gallex-y of Holyrood 
was thought a still mox’e unequivocal proof of 
the eaxTs ambition, and his desire to wreak his 
vengeance upon James himself. His followex's, 


on entering the palace, met those of Colonel 
Stewart; a scuffle commenced between them on 
the right of precedence; swoi'ds were drawn, 
and bloodshed would have followed even within 
the girth of the royal sanctuary had not Gowrie 
beat down the weapons of his followers and 
given place to the colonel for the exxtrance into 
the presence-chamber; and when afterwards 
reproached for his forbearance and concession 
the earl proudly replied with the Latin proverb, 
Aquila non captat muscas. This instance was 
afterwards quoted as a proof that he meant to 
fly at nobler game. 

The first public occasion in which the Earl of 
Gowrie distinguished himself was in tlie month 
succeeding his I'eturn. Bent on securing the suc- 
cession to the throne of England, and to have 
an army in readiness for the purpose, if other 
means should fail, James summoned a conven- 
tion of the estates to meet on the 20th of June, 
Money was needed to X’aise and maintain forces 
at home, and support his ambassadors at foreign 
courts who should be sent to advocate his right 
to the English succession; but this he could 
only obtain by a vote of the convention of 
estates; and to secure the compliance of its 
members he had recourse to closeting, in which 
he condescended to discuss the subject with 
each man individually and solicit the favour 
of his vote. In this way his newly-appointed 
bishops and a large portion of the nobility were 
enlisted in bis cause; but the barons and repre- 
sentatives of burghs, animated by the new spirit 
of libex’ty which theEeformation had introduced, 
and conscious of their strength and importance, 
were opposed to a measure which threatened the 
ruin of their country for the aggrandizement of 
the king. This opposition was led by the Lord 
President Seton; and in reply to the royal de- 
mand he showed the pei'il and utter folly of 
attempting to seize the crown of England by 
force. Who could declare or guess what sum 
would be needed for such a vast and uncertain 
enterprise 1 And even if an estimate was piade, 
what would it avail against England, a few 
towns of which possessed more money than. the 
whole kingdom of Scotland? The barons and 
burghs who assented to these views were also 
hostile to the imposition of a tax, which, once 
commenced, might prove interminable. The 
demand of James was that a hundred thousand 
crowns should be contributed by a thousand 
persons; but to this the i-epresentatives of the 
people, after pleading the national povex'ty, de- 
clared that when the proper time arrived they 
would furnish a sufficient ax'my for the crisis; 
and in the meantime that they would gx'ant to 
the king foity thousand pounds Scots, on con- 
dition that he should apply it to his own uses in- 
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stead of bestowing it upon liis greedy pourtiers. 
James raged at this opposition, and not the less 
that the young Eaii of Gowrie was at the head 
of it, and justified these ottei’s as the best that 
could be made and the most advantageous for 
the king’s own interests. The demand of J ames 
he on the contrary denounced, as one that could 
only entail disgrace upon all parties alike: being 
more than the people were able to give, it would 
subject the king to the shame of a refusal, and | 
bring dishonour upon the nation by proclaim- 
ing its poverty. This adoption of the popular 
cause and the bold sentiments adduced in its 
defence astonished the convention and incensed 
the courtiers, one of whom, Sir Patrick Murray, 
observed, f'Alas! yonder is an unhappy man: 
they are hut seeking an occasion for his death, 
and now he has given it I” 

The king was not only mortified at the refusal 
but enraged at the piunciples by which it was 
justified ; and in the harangue with which he 
di.ssolved the meeting he imposed no limits to 
his resentment. “ As for you, my mastei’s," he 
said to the barons and burghs after commend- 
ing the nobles who had supported him, “ your 
matters, too, may chance to come in my way ; 
and he assured, I shall remember this day and 
be even with you. It was I who gave you a 
vote in parliament; I who made you a fourth 
estate ; and it will be well for such as you to 
remember that I can Summon a parliament at 
my pleasure, and pull you down as easily as I 
have built you up.” This insulting declaration 
and threat called forth an indignant reply from 
the old Laird of Easter Wemys. The king, he 
said, had not only misunderstood their meaning 
but had forgot their liberal contributions in 
times past. They in their place in parliament 
had done as much for his majesty and were as 
deserving of thanks as the proudest prelate, 
earl, or lord present. *‘As for our places in par- 
liament and convention,” he added, “we have 
bought our seats ; we have paid your majesty 
for them ; and we cannot with justice be de- 
prived of them. But the throne is surrounded 
by Jatterers who propagate falsehoods against 
us : let us be confronted with our accusers, and 
we engage to prove them liars.” The conven- 
tion was at an end, and Gowrie returned to 
Perth, from which be had been unwillingly 
drawn to attend his public duties in the me- 
tropolis. But already he had done enough, to 
make him a doomed man. He was hated by 
the king as the leader of a popular party by 
which his demands had been rejected and his 
absolutism almost laughed to scorn; and he was 
hated by the disappointed courtiers, who had 
already clutched in anticipation the rich subsidy 
which, they hoped, would be voted to their 
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master. But he had rich lands and fair posses- 
sions that would amply pay for all. If a charge 
of treason could but be fastened xipon bim and 
his life taken as the forfeit, the claims of royal 
vengeance and their own avarice would be 
equally fulfilled. 

A very few weeks had elapsed after the 
convention when the season of buck-hunting 
aiTived; and James, whose partiality for this 
sport was well known, had taken his residence, 
as usual, at his hunting-palace of Falkland. On 
the 5tb of August, being between six and seven 
o’clock in the morning and the weather seasonable 
for such sport, Alexander Euthven, younger bro- 
ther of the Earl of Gowrie, who had just arrived 
at Falkland, repaired to the king, already sur- 
rounded by his nobles and stag-hounds and pre- 
paring to mount on horseback. He bowed tn 
the royal knee with more than usual humility; 
and drawing his majesty aside, told him in a 
confused manner and without looking in the 
king’s face that in the neighbourhood of Perth 
he had accidentally found a suspicious-looking 
person, with his face muffled and a large pot full 
of gold pieces hid under his cloak ; that he had 
secured the man and conveyed him piivately to 
his brother’s house at Perth, without mention- 
ing the circumstance to any one ; and that he 
had come to communicate the affair to his ma- 
jesty, whom he begged to accompany him to- 
Perth that he might examine the prisoner in 
private — adding with oaths and protestations 
that the whole affair was still unknown to any- 
one, his brother not excepted. The king excused 
himself on the plea that the gold in question, 
being not found in the earth, was not treasure- 
trove and did not belong to bim ; but Buthven 
continuing his entreaties, the king was a,t last 
persuaded that the gold was in foreign coin, that 
the bearer of it might be some emissary sent 
abroad to fee conspirators 'for some dangerous 
outbreak, and that it were well he should be 
examined before he fell into other hands, when 
both he and his treasure would be never more 
heard of. The hunting which this singular con- 
ference had delayed was then commenced, while 
Alexander Euthven sent off a servant of the 
Earl of Gowrie to his brother at Perth to notify 
j that the king was coming, and warning him to 
have dinner in readiness. 

The hunt, which was a keen one, continued 
until near mid-day; hut the king’s mind was 
more intent in solving the mystery of the man 
with the pot of gold than being in at the death 
of the buck. His curiosity was also stimulated 
by Alexander Euthven, who kept close to his 
majesty during the whole chase and continued 
to sound the subject into his ear as often as an 
interval permitted. 'When the game was run, 
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down, and without waiting for the ‘‘ curry of 
the deer,” which James was never wont to 
neglect, he yielded to the young gentleman's im- 
portunity, and without changing horses the two 
rode off towards Perth. Having prevailed thus 
far, and when they had rode two miles out of 
Falkland, his second and only remaining servant 
was sent by Alexander to Perth to inform the 
earl that James was on his way and how far 
tliey had advanced. Euthven was anxious that 
the king should be unattended; and when 
several of the nobles joined them he besought 
his majesty that they should be dismissed, so 
tliat the journey might be a seci’et one; but 
this the king sharply refused, so that before 
they reached Perth the royal cavalcade con- 
sisted of the Duke of Lennox, the Earl of Mar, 
and several gentlemen and attendants. The 
urgency of Euthven had roused the alarm and 
suspicion of James, so that at one time he feared 
that treachery was intended, and at another that 
the youth had lost his wits, and could not help 
intimating this last apprehension to the Duke 
of Lennox, who was Euthven’s brother-in-law ; 
and when the duke treated this as a groundless 
suspicion he was desired by the king to stick 
close to him and accompany him to Gowrie 
House. Alarmed at this private conference, 
Euthven besought the king to conceal the pur- 
pose of their journey and allow no third peraon 
to be present at the examination; and when 
James replied, half -laughing, that he was no 
good teller of money and would need some one 
to help him, the other replied that none should 
see the treasure in the first instance but his 
majesty by himself, but that afterwards he 
might call in whom he pleased. This peremp- 
tory resolution increased the king’s alarm : he 
was bewildered in a chaos of doubt and fear ; 
but he was ashamed to show any distrust, and 
Alexander Euthven was urgent that he should 
ride faster. At last, when they were within a 
mile of Perth, Alexander rode forward to ad- 
vertise the earl of their coming; and Gowrie, 
on receiving the notice, repaired with three or 
fourscore gentlemen and servants to the end of 
the Inch to welcome his majesty, who was ac- 
companied by a train of only sixteen persons, 
none of them wearing any defensive armour or 
having any other weapons than their swords. 

On entering Gowrie House the suspicious 
symptoms that had alarmed the king were not 
diminished. He and his train were obliged to 
wait an hour before dinner was ready, during 
which time Alexander Euthven besought him 
not to hold intercourse with him and make no 
allusion to the cause of this visit, lest his bro- 
ther, who was still in ignorance of the matter, 
should become aware of their secret, and pro- 


mising to take him to the place where he had 
confined his prisoner after the dinner was over. 
The banquet at last was ready, the imperfect 
state of which the Earl of Gowrie excused on 
account of the suddenness of this unexpected 
visit; and although James addressed himself 
several times to his entertainer, who stood with 
a sad, pensive countenance at the end of the 
king’s table, he could get no answer but half- 
words and imperfect sentences, the earl often 
turning to one servant and then another with 
whispered orders, and frequently going out of 
the chamber. Even when he sat down to dinner, 
also, it was in a vacant or a churlish mood, with- 
out the usual welcomes and forms of an enter- 
tainment, not even desiring the nobles and gen- 
tlemen of the court, who were standing about 
his majesty’s table, to sit down and dine until 
James himself had almost finished his repast. 
Even then, also, he did not sit down with them 
but went to the end of the king’s table, where 
he stood as he had done before. Alexander 
Euthven, who was standing behind the royal 
chair, now whispered into the ear of James that 
it was time for them to go to the examination 
in hand, for which purpose it would be needful 
to get the earl out of their way; and at this 
hint the king, calling for a flagon of wine, told 
Gowrie in a merry, homely vein that, having 
learned from him the lesson of a foreign enter- 
tainment, he would teach him the Scottish 
fashion in return — it was to drink the king’s 
welcome, which had been omitted, and therefore 
he would do it himself ; to entertain his guests, 
and sit with them, and make them welcome 
in his majesty’s name— and to drink their health 
in the cup he had now used, and pass it round 
to the rest. This charge sent the earl to a dis- 
tant part of the hall, and while all were dining 
there in good earnest James desired Alexander 
Euthven to bring Sir Thomas Erskine with 
him to the examination, at which the other 
demurred, so that the king was persuaded to 
dispense with any attendants. The two passed 
through the end of the hall where the royal 
train were dining and entered a spiral staircase 
called a turnpike, which led them successively 
into three or four high chambers, each above 
the other; and still as they went upward Alex- 
ander Euthven locked each door behind him, 
observing the while, as he secured one door 
after the other, and with such a smiling coun- 
tenance as he had not worn during the whole 
day, that he had got the man in sure and safe 
keeping. From the highest of these apartments 
the king was at last conducted into a little 
study, and there he saw, not a prisoner securely 
bound, as he had expected, hut a man free and 
in armour, and with a dagger at his girdle; 
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wliile the study door, as soon as they entered, 
was locked by Alexander Ruthven, so that 
escape or rescue was equally prevented. 

And now came the terrible change 1 Throw- 
ing his hat on his head and exchanging his look 
of smiling courtesy for one of hate and defiance, 
Ruthven plucked the dagger from the girdle of 
the armed man and presented it to the king’s 
breast, swearing with many dreadful oaths that 
James was now Ins prisoner, and must subraitj 
that the weapon would be driven to his heart 
if he uttered a single cry, or opened the window 
to look out ; and declaring his assurance that 
the royal conscience was bui’dened at this mo- 
ment for having murdered the late Earl of 
Gowrie, of which due vengeance was now to be 
exacted. James was confounded; before him 
was a tierce, active, young man, with a drawn 
dagger ready to strike, and beside him an armed 
retainer ready to second the blow, while for his 
own part he was wholly unarmed, having nothing 
at his side but his hunting-horn. There was 
still, however, a faint glimpse of hope, for the 
person in armour was trembling and quaking 
more like a convicted criminal than the execu- 
tioner of such a daring deed as that of regicide. 
Taking courage from this circumstance James 
calmly, and at length, proceeded to remonstrate 
with Ruthven. He warned him that he bad 
children and good subjects who woidd not allow 
his death to pass iinrevenged. He protested his 
innocence of the death of the young gentleman’s 
father, as he was himself at the time a minor, 
and under the control of a faction that ruled 
both him and the country; and he reminded 
him that he had restored the family to its dig- 
nities and estates, and taken several of its mem- 
bers into his service. He also appealed to Alex- 
ander’s conscience, and the lessons he had re- 
ceived as the scholar of that holy man, Mr. 
Bollock, whose-soul now in heaven would accuse 
him for his present attempt; and he finally 
oflered on the word of a prince, that if he was 
allowed to depart unharmed and unhindered he 
would r(3veal this strange scene to no living 
being, and never inflict harm or punishment on 
account of it. Alexander Ruthven seemed to 
be moved by this appeal ; and, uncovering his 
head, he swore that his majesty’s life would he 
safe if he made no noise or disturbance, and 
added that he would bring in his brother to 
speak with him. What would the earl do with 
him ? James asked, as should his life be saved 
there would he no use in keeping him prisoner; 
but tlie other, only reiterating his promise of 
safety and referring the king to the earl for fur- 
ther information, said to the armed attendant, 
“I make you here the king’s keeper until I come 
back again ; see that you keep him upon your 
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own peril” — and to James he said, “ You must 
content yourself to have this man now your 
keeper nntil my back-coming.” He also exacted 
a solemn oath of the king, that during the in- 
terval he would neither cry nor open any window; 
and having obtained these assm-ances he de- 
parted, taking care to lock the door of the study 
behind him. 

The chief hope of James now lay in his keeper, 
who had shown so little inclination for his office, 
and who, during the previous conference, had 
interposed, amidst the threats of Ruthven, with 
entreaties that he would commit no violence to- 
wards the royal person. On being asked by the 
king if he was brought here to be his mur- 
derer, or if he knew what was meant by these 
proceedings, the man, trembling, replied, that 
as Heaven should judge him he had not been, 
made acquainted with the purpose of his being 
brought to this room, which vras only a few 
moments before his majesty’s entrance. On 
this assurance, having respect to his oath that 
he would not open the window, James desired 
the man to open it for him, which he readily 
did. At this moment Alexander Ruthven re- 
turned, and throwing his hands abroad in a wild 
desperate manner, he told James that there was 
no remedy, that he must die, and that it be- 
hoved him to be bound; and saying tbis, he 
attempted to secure his victim’s hands with a 
garter. James resisted, saying that he was bom 
a free king, and as a free king he would die; 
and with that he closed with his adversaiy, and 
the struggle for life commenced. Ruthven at- 
tempted to draw his sword ; but both his hand 
and weapon were clutched by the king ; their 
grasp was on each other’s thi'oats; and while 
they wrestled James dragged the other to the 
open window, where, in spite of Ruthven’s 
efforts, who had thrust two or three fingers in 
his mouth as a gag, he managed to ciy, “Help! 
treason ! they are murdering me here!” It was 
by a fortunate chance that his train were at that 
moment below the window, and in time to come 
to the rescue; but, to account for their opportune 
appearance, it is necessary to diverge from the 
straight course of the narrative, and that, too, 
at its most critical point. 

"When we last saw the Earl of Gowrie it was 
in the act of entertaining his guests, after having 
been reminded by the king of the fashions of 
Scottish hospitality. Dinner was ended, <and all 
were still ignorant of his majesty’s proceedings, 
when a servant of the household hastily entered, 
and said that the king was on horseback for his 
return, and had ah'eady rode through the Inch. 
All hurried immediately to the gate and called 
for their horses; bnt when the porter at the gate 
assured them that the king had not left the 
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lioussj tlie Earl of Gowrie angrily called him a 
liar, but assured the lords that he would go and 
make further inquiry. But, when he retired, it 
was only to meet and confer with his brother, 
who at this moment had left the study; and 
when the earl returned he assured the lords that 
his majesty had long since departed by the back 
gate, and that if they did not follow all the 
quicker they would hardly overtake him. In- 
stantly they hurried from the gate making for 
the Inch and calling for their horses, while their 
course led them right under the open window 
just when the life-and-death struggle between 
James and young Huthven was at the height. 
They heard the king’s cry for help and rushed 
back to the public entrance ; and while all was 
confusion Sir Thomas Erskine seized Gowrie by 
the throat, charged him with treason, and threw 
him on the ground ; but the earl was speedily 
rescued by his servauts. The Duke of Lennox, 
the Earl of Mar, and the greater part of the 
royal attendants passed through the hall to the 
door by which his majesty had retii'ed with 
Alexander Euthven, and where locks and bolts 
would have made their purposed rescue too late, 
but Sir John Eamsay, finding another turnpike 
door which happened only that day to be open, 
ascended the stair, and came to the door of the 
study which Euthven at his last entrance had 
left unlocked. At this moment the king had 
got his opponent to his knees, and his head 
binder his arm — was trying to possess himself 
of Euthven’s sword as he dragged him towards 
the door, intending to run him through the body, 
and afterwards threw him down stairs — and all 
the time the armed man was standing as motion- 
less as an empty coat of mail in an armoury, 
offering help to neither king nor master. It 
was no time for Eamsay to wonder or deliberate, 
and drawing his dagger he inflicted two or three 
deadly stabs on Euthven, who was afterwards 
dragged to the door and thrown down the stair 
by the king. At the same time Sir Thomas 
Emkine and Hugh Herries, the physician, who 
had followed close upon Eamsay, met Euthven 
lying bleeding on the stair, and ran him through 
the body, the dying man exclaiming with his 
last breath, “ Alas, I had not the wyte of it 1” 
In that small room were now collected four 
loyal men. for the king’s defence, the fourtli 
being a servant of Sir James Erskine, A fifth 
might have been expected to he present ; this 
was the man in armour, who had expressed 
sympathy for the king’s rude treatment, and yet 
done nothing to prevent it; but he had slipped 
away tlirough the open door by which the de- 
fenders entered, without his departure being 
noticed. There was no time to congratulate 
James on his safety, nor was his safety yet as- 
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sured, for the Eari of Gowrie, who had ascended 
by the private staircase, now rushed into the 
room, having a steel bonnet on his head, a rapier 
in each hand, and seven attendants at his hack, 
threatening with a terrible oath that they should 
all die the death of traitors. James tried to get 
Alexander Euthven’s sword which had been 
dropped in the scuffle, that he might give aid 
to his faithful followers ; but they thrust him 
into a little closet and shut the door before tlie 
new encounter commenced, in which, although 
they were only four to eight, and one of their 
number nothing hut a healer of hurts and a 
cripple, they were completely victorious. Gowrie 
was run through the body by Sir John Eamsay; 
his attendants wei’e beaten back and driven 
down the stairs; while of the other party 
Erskine, Herries, and Eamsay were all three 
wounded. All this while a loud thundering 
had been heard from without; it was occasioned 
by the attempts of Lennox, Mar, and the royal 
attendants to break open the strong doors which 
young Euthven had locked at his entrance with 
the king, and which were not forced until more 
than half an hour had elapsed; so that when 
they entered the study the master traitor was 
lying dead on the floor, his attendants put to 
flight, and his majesty safe and unhurt. James, 
overwhelmed with religious gratitude for such 
a signal deliverance, knelt, while all present 
followed the example, and in fervent prayer he 
thanked God for the escape he had experienced, 
“ assuring himself,” adds the authorized state- 
ment, “that God had preserved him from so 
desperate a peril, for the perfecting of some 
greater work behind, to his glory, and for the 
procui’ing by him the weal of his people that 
God had committed to his chai'ge.” 

Such was the account of this strange event 
published by royal authority a month after it 
had taken place, under the title of “A Discourse 
of the unnatural and vile Conspiracie attempted 
against his majesty’s person at Sanct Johnstoun, 
upon the 5tb day of August, being Tuesday, 
1600.” But, notwithstanding the long period 
spent in its concoction, the bribery and torture 
employed upon certain witnesses to confirm it, 
and the penalties denounced against all who 
daxed to question its veracity, the public mind 
remained unsatisfied. Was it likely that the 
Gowries would have lured the king to their own 
house to murder him there, by which their crime 
would have been so patent to the world? Was 
he so credulous as to believe that a pot of gold 
so small that a man could carry it, and a cloak 
conceal it, would suffice to endanger a whole 
kingdom ? And in such a case was it not more 
natural that he should have sent some official 
person to examine the bearer ? And when the 
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king became suspicious of Euthven’s loyalty or 
sanity why did he not stop shoi't, instead of 
consenting to go with him unattended 1 And 
was it likely that he would accompany alone 
a young gentleman whom he had suspected, 
armed with a sword, while he had nothing but 
his hunting-horn ; or that he should have gone 
onward without alarm, although door after door 
continued to be locked behind him 1 Nor was 
the whole study scene the least clumsily devised 
part of the drama. Euthven first holds a dagger 
to the king’s breast, and after threatening to stab 
him, by which he incurred all the penalties of 
high treason, condescends to hold a parley with 
him; he then leaves the study relying upon the 
king’s oath of raising no alarm during the in- 
terval, or opening the window, although the 
oath was extorted by violence and given under 
extreme fear. And on Euthven’s return why 
did he propose the useless ceremony of binding 
the king’s hands before he despatched him, al- 
though he had a sword by his side; and where- 
fore should he use for such a purpose so frail a 
ligature as a garter? And when the grapple 
commenced how was James able to bear down 
a man of thrice his strength and drag him first 
to the window and afterwards to the door? His 
valour and prowess in the study were as mira- 
culous, and as foreign to his character and 
habits, as the unsuspecting confidence that led 
him into it. Never befoi'e or after did he so 
signally combine the wisdom of the serpent and 
innocence of the dove, with the courage of an 
angry lion. 

Not the least suspicious part, also, of this 
strangely inconsistent account was the manner 
in which the two brothers were slain. When 
Alexander Euthven was found helpless and 
bleeding on the stair by the king’s assistants 
he was at once despatched without inquiry; and 
yet how easily he might have been secured for 
examination and trial! In like manner even 
the earl himself might have been secured for 
the purpose of putting him to the question. 
To obviate this objection it was alleged in the 
published account, that when he entered the 
turret he was accompanied by seven armed 
attendants; whereas he was accompanied by 
only one man named Thomas Cranstoun. After 
the authorized version of the story had fur- 
nished him with so many as seven followers 
it was necessary to account for the ease with 
which the whole were defeated by four men, 
one of whom was a non-combatant and a cripple; 
and aceoi'dingly it was afterwards stated, that 
when Gowrie entered the room he was thrown 
off his guard by one of his majesty’s defenders, 
exclaiming, “Wretch! you have killed the king!” 
— that on hearing this he dropped the points of 
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his two swords on the ground — and that while 
thus astonished and defenceless Eainsay made a 
sudden lunge, by which the earl was despatched 
without word or struggle. It was alleged, how- 
ever, on the other hand, that Eamsay could not 
have thus dealt the blow, as Cranstoun stood 
between him and the earl, and that Gowrie’s 
wound, which was through the back, must have 
been dealt by some one standing behind him. 
Whence this readiness to silence both brothers, 
when one of them at least might have been 
preserved alive, to give his testimony ? Many 
years afterwards, when the Earl of Somerset, 
the worthless minion of James, was to be tried 
for poisoning Sir Thomas Gverbury, he threat- 
ened, if the trial went against him, to make 
strange revelations of his master; and on hear- 
ing of this James threw himself in agony on the 
ground and writhed like a crushed worm,shriek- 
I ing in his agony, “Do not let him speak! oh, do 
not let him speak!” — and accordingly certain 
men were placed behind Somerset on his trial, 
who, as soon as he should begin to blab, were to 
fling a cloak over his head and bear him out of 
the court perforce. This was too like the silenc- 
ing plan of the town of Perth and little circle 
of Gowrie House, modified to suit the meridian 
of London and the hall of Westminster. Was 
there something in this Gowrie conspiracy con- 
nected with James, which tongue might not 
utter, and for the concealment of which a double 
murder was a welcome sacrifice? That it is im- 
possible in any case to implicate James in a con- 
spiracy against the Euthvena, whatever might 
he the designs of his selfish nobles, has been as- 
sumed, from the fact of bis readiness to enter 
their town and castle, and his choice of such a 
place of all places for the deed. He was not the 
man to enter the lion’s den and pluck its inmate 
by the beard. But, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that he was accompanied by a train 
sufficient to protect him against the servants of 
Gowrie House, while in the town itself he might 
calculate upon such support as would be enough 
to suppress a rising of the populace. This was 
in consequence of a marriage of one of the Mur- 
rays in the town which had brought the Laird of 
Tullibardine and all the Murrays of Strathearn 
and Balvaird to Perth ; and as they hated the 
house of Euthven with a feudal hatred they 
were as ready for a fray as a bridal feast, and 
prepared to strike in at their leader’s signal. 
It was reported also, that Tullibardine as soon as 
he heard of the death of the brothers, danced 
for very joy, and not without cause, as a large 
proportion of the lands and offices of the Earl 
of Gowrie was bestowed upon himself and his 
family. 

The moment of danger only commenced when 


James retired with Alesancler Euthven to the 
private study ; and for the particulars of the 
interview and the scufHe that followed, strange 
though the narrative is, we are thrown upon 
the king’s own testimony. But where the while 
was the armed man who had behaved so un- 
accountably and vanished so strangely? This 
invaluable witness seemed a mere creature of 
the royal brain; and the king’s description of 
him was so vague that when the hue and cry 
went after him first a man called Leslie, and 
then another of the name of Gray, and after- 
wards a thu’d called Oliphant were successively 
called and dismissed as not being the right per- 
son, A fourth, called Harry Younger, who was 
also supposed to be the armed man, although 
he had been at Dundee when the deed was 
committed, did not get oft’ so easily. He was 
on his way to Falkland to prove his innocence; 
but on seeing the royal messengers coming to 
apprehend him he fled into a corn-field, but was 
overtaken and thrust through with a rapier. 
The body was brought to Falkland and laid 
down at the ci'oss of the town, while Galloway, 
the royal chaplain, was detailing in a sermon to 
the people the events of his majesty’s deliver- 
ance, When the corse was laid before him the 
worthy divine thus addressed the king, “Thank 
God, sir, the traitor that should have slain you 
could not be got alive, but he was got dead,” 
It was owned when too late that this was not 
the culprit. As it was necessaxy to find a 
sponsor for the royal testimony the search was 
I'enewed, and at last Andrew Henderson, the 
chamberlain of the Earl of Gowrie, was brought 
to confess that he was the man in question. He 
confirmed the king’s account in a long, rambling, 
and inconsistent statement, but professed him- 
self ignorant of any conspiracy, or the cause for 
which he had been placed in the study. A 
struggle there was in which he had interfered ; 
and this was all the evidence he could give, or 
which was needed for the purpose. And even 
this confii'mation was unsatisfactory. Hender- 
son, instead of being executed, was pardoned, 
and a pension which he drew from the Abbacy 
of Scone was doubled. In the proclamation 
issued for the apprehension of the culprit he 
was described as a grim, dark-complexioned 
man; but Henderson, besides being a man of 
lower stature, was of a ruddy countenance and 
had a brown beard. On the day after the deed, 
also, while the king was hunting, he was asked 
by the goodman of Pitmillie whether Andrew 
Henderson was the person placed in the study, 
and James answered that Henderson was not 
the man ; that he “ knew that smaik weil 
eneugh.” The constant belief remained that this 
dependant of the Earl of Gowrie had not been 


even in the hoxise while the action was going 
on, and that his evidence was a lesson which 
he had been taught to recite upon his trial. 
Three of Gowrie’s servants were executed for 
having drawn their swords in the tumult that 
followed their mastei’’s death; but although a 
confession might have availed them also, as it 
did in the case of Henderson, they had nothing 
to reveal of any conspiracy. 

Amidst aU this search to inculpate the un- 
fortunate brothers a seiious difiiculty arose from 
the earl’s own charactei*. While he was ad- 
mix'ed hy the scholars of the Continent for his 
literaiy accomplishments he was beloved hy the 
most eminent of the Reformation for his reli- 
gious consistency, so unlike the young nobles of 
the day, his moral upi’ightness, and the general 
amiability of his disposition ; and since his re- 
turn to Scotland he had in no way belied the 
I’eputation which he had w'on ahi’oad. And 
how, then, account for that dark malignity with 
which such a pei’son had planned and attempted 
to execute the crime of regicide? It was too 
large a demand upon the popular predilection, 
unless some strong popular prejudice could he 
enlisted to give the current an opposite direc- 
tion. And this might easily he done if it could 
be proved that the Earl of Gowrie was a wizai’d, 
a dealer in damnable arts, and bondman of the 
devil, and consequently that all his worth and 
religious pi’ofessions were sheer hypoci’isy and a 
mask assumed for the peipetration of his atro- 
cious designs. Nothing could so effectually pro- 
duce a recoil and turn the general esteem into 
loathing; and no stories of this kind could be 
too monsti'ous for the popular belief. There 
were circumstances, too, in the Earl of Gowrie’s 
histoiy that could both suggest and prepai’e the 
way for such a stigma. His father and grand- 
father had been popularly suspected of tampering 
with forbidden arts, and the earl himself had 
been educated at the university of Padua, the 
Domdaniel of magicians; what, then, more likely 
than that he had studied the science of magic, 
and with the same success that had mastered 
the other sciences? It was accordingly repoi'ted 
that he always carried about upon his person 
a little packet of parchment filled with magic 
characters in which he trusted as a charm. It 
was also declared that when he received his 
death- wound no blood issued from it ; but that 
some houx’S aftex', when his body was searched 
for letters, this packet was no sooner removed 
than the blood gushed forth in abundance. It 
was unfortunate that this parchment, instead of 
being subjected to open and legal inspection, 
was passed from the custody of oue to another 
courtier until it disappeai’ed. Even its form 
and inscriptions, too, in. the various accounts 
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that have been given of them, are as magical in 
their transformations as in the power ascribed 
to them. In the authorized account of James 
himself this fetish is described as “a little close 
parchment bag full of magical characters;” but 
in the account of the first Earl of Cromarty, 
who had the little bag in his keeping for several 
years, it is described as “sheets of paper stitched 
in the form of a book, near five inches long and 
three broad.” And what were the contents] 
“ Certain magical characters,” says James in his 
statement: “characters some for love, blood, 
&c., and one against the power of the Divine 
Majesty,” writes Nicolson in a letter to Cecil. 
Cromarty states that they were intelligible to 
none but students in magic ; while Ebind, the 
preceptor of Cowrie, who was tortured in the 
boots to extort a confession, declares that they 
were words written partly in Latin and partly 
in Hebrew. Among such discrepancies what 
are we to believe of the nature of the original 
document ] Or are we not justified in believing 
that no such document had ever existed, and 
that Ehind’s published confessions, like these 
strange transcripts, were only an additional for- 
gery to bear out the tale] 

Another great difficulty in the credibility of 
this conspu’acy arose from its apparent want 
of accomplices. If the Earl of Cowrie meant 
to assassinate the king, and thereby effect a 
national revolution, it was not likely that he 
would attempt such an enterprise without asso- 
ciates and agents. But no such persons could 
be found; and without such evidence no one 
could be persuaded that a plot had been devised 
for the king’s murder. This otherwise insuper- 
able difiiculty, however, was got over by apply- 
ing the torture of the hoot ; and the unhappy 
pedagogue, Bhind, in his deposition was made 
to say all that was necessary for the purpose. 
He was asked if he had at any time heard the 
Earl of Cowrie utter his opinion concerning the 
duty of a wise man in the execution of a high 
enterprise] From a man at once booted and 
prompted, and with the torturer’s mall ready to 
descend, there was no great difficulty in extort- 
ing the required answer. Bhind replied that 
while they were abroad he had hetu’d the earl 
debating upon that subject and maintaining | 
the opinion that he was not a wise man who, 
having intended the execution of a high and 
dangerous purpose, would impart it to a second 
person; for as long as the secret was confined 
to himself it could not be discovered. This was 
decrued conclusive; every doubt of the Earl 
of Cowrie’s guilt was supposed to he laid to 
rest; and the whole array of difficulties was 
thus set up in the pulpit and disposed of by 
Mr. Patrick Galloway, the court chaplain, while 


preaching before the king in Glasgow at the 
end of the same month. The discourse itself is 
a curiosity, as a specimen of the political ser- 
mons of the day preached by those candidates 
for royM favour who expected the forthcoming 
bishopries, which may excuse the length of the 
extract. After having detailed the whole events 
that took place at Cowrie House on the 5th of 
November, the preacher proceeded to his appli- 
cation as follows : — 

“ I know weil thei’e are many surmises of the 
people cast in withal, to breed an, evil conceit of 
the king’s majesty in the hearts of the peojfie. 
I will teU part of them. This is one: How can 
it be such a nobleman as the Earl of CoAvrie, 
so weil brought up, could have fostered such a 
treason] This would appear to carry something 
with it, hut in very deed carries no probability. 
If the earl had bidden [abode] still in Scotland 
and kept that education which he got under 
that worthy man, Mr. Eobert Eolloek, he might 
perchance not have attempted such a treason. 
But when he went to Padua there he studied to 
necromancy. His own pedagogue, Mr. William 
Ehind, testifies that he had these characters ay 
upon him which he loved so that if he had for- 
got to put them in his breeks be would run up 
and down like a madman; and he had them 
upon him when he was slain. And as they 
testify that saw it, he could not bleed as long 
as they were upon him. He that this way 
casteth off all reverence to his Cod, what rever- 
ence can he have to an earthly king? , 

“Another question, I know, will be moved. 
Some will say, ‘Shall we trow that he could 
have devised his alone such a treason ; could he 
have enterprised such a work without a back]’ 
I doubt not but he had a back ; the Lord dis- 
cover it; and I am assured he shall at last 
discover it. And as I have said befoi'e to your 
majesty, I say yet, if ye try it not out ye shall 
yet some day make us all a sorrowful morning. 
If ye rype not up the fountain thereof it is a 
manifest tempting of God ; and I exhort your 
majesty and council to do it, as ye will answer 
to God, before whom they shall be counted 
traitors one day if they keep up the least chop 
of it which they can try out. But to meet the 
question — it is no iparvel suppose it be hid; for 
the Earl of Cowrie was a man of exceeding 
great secrecy: there was not a man he would re- 
veal it unto. His own pedagogue, Mr. William 
Ehind, said that the earl, talking of treason 
against princes, said that if the right hand Avist 
what the left hand was doing he was not to be 
accounted a man. And therefore I trow, indeed, 
there was none upon the foreknowledge of the 
execution but the earl and his brother, and the 
devil that led them both. 
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“ I know there will be a third question : ‘ Is 
there none that can bear witness to it?’ God 
forgive them, that say, ‘ The king is a party; he 
cannot be Ijelieved.’ If thou were a good Chris- 
tian thou would rise up and say, ‘ I am a party; 
and the king, that never has been a liar, should 
be believed himself, and not such suspicious 
surmises spread abi'oad.’ But I go on. There 
was there noblemen, his majesty’s servants, and 
citizens of St Johnston, who saw his majesty 
carried there without any weapon but his hunt- 
ing-horn about his craig [neck], four doors all 
locked upon him : my lord duke the Earl of 
Mar, bailiifs, and burgesses saw his hands in 
the king’s face and throat. If they will not be- 
lieve them, whom will they believe? Fie upon 
incredulous and malicious hearts ! I say more 
for the truth. Andrew Henderson, a man to that 
hour approved good and zealous and without 
spot all the days of his life, this man perforce 
is put in the room without any foreknowledge. 
This man yet liveth; every man has access 
unto him; this man, as before he was made 
by God an instrument to save the king, so now 
he is made an instrument of the king’s honour 
to tell the truth. I must speir [question] here, 
because some say, ‘Till we see him die on the 
scaffold for it we will never believe it.’ Fie on 
it ! that his majesty should execute him that 
saved his life, for their pleasure. I must say in 
my conscience, that man is rather worthy of 
reward than punishment; and I trow, not a 
man that fears God but he will consent to it, 
that he was put in by the providence of God to 
be an instrument of your deliverance.” 

But let the king testify and his chaplain 
preach as they might, and in spite of the decla- 
rations of the I’oyal attendants, the confessions 
of those who were bribed, toi'tured, or executed, 
and the tractates that were published to prove 
that the Euthvens had attempted to murder 
his majesty, and been themselves justly killed 
in the attempt, James and his courtiers could 
not succeed in clearing themselves of suspicion. 
Like Galloway, they at one time declared that 
the secretive earl had communicated the design 
to none, and at another that he assuredly must 
have had a backing which in due time would 
be detected. And in 1608 the grand discovery 
was made. Instead of killing the king, Gowi’ie 
intended only to make him prisoner and rule 
the country in his name — a design which no 
Scottish nobleman would singly have ventured 
to undertake ; and to effect this purpose James, 
after being allured to Gowrie House, was to be 
frightened into submission by threats of instant 
death, carried down the Tay in a boat to a 
vessel that was in waiting out at sea, and con- 
veyed to a strong and lonely little castle upon a 


rock that jutted upon the edge of the German 
Ocean, and there kept in stricter captivity tlian 
he had endured at the Raid of Euthven. 

This new explanation of the Gowrie con- 
spiracy, by which all doubt was to be removed 
and all cavil silenced, was contained in a packet 
of letters written by the conspirators themselves 
that had been kept secret for eight years. By 
this discovery it appeared that the Earl of Gowrie 
had written early in July, 1600, to Eobert Logan, 
Laird of Eestalrig, appointing a private meeting 
to confer on the purpose he hiew of. This letter, 
however, had been lost ; at all events it never 
was produced. Then followed letters addressed 
by Logan to Gowrie himself, to a person not 
named associated in the consph-acy, and to Laird 
Bour, a dependant of his own, in which the whole 
plan of the king’s apprehension and imprison- 
ment was detailed in the obscure language and 
half-expressed hints of such a dangerous cor- 
respondence, but still sufficiently intelligible to 
those who possessed the key. They contained 
the intimation that none were privy to Gowrie’s 
design but his bi’other, Logan himself, Laird 
Bour, who carried his letters, and the person 
not named; that Fastcastle, the tower or for- 
talice which belonged to Logan, and stood upon 
the brink of an almost perpendicular rock that 
rose two hundred feet above the sea, was the 
appointed rendezvous of the consphators and 
the place of James’s destined captivity ; that he 
was to be conveyed thither by sea; and that the 
attempt was to be made at the season of buck- 
hunting, when the king would be residing at 
Falkland. Such were the chief contents of this 
famous packet of letters. Nor was the character 
of these associates of the religious, high-minded, 
and refined Earl of Gowrie, less gross and vil- 
lainous than the commission they had under- 
taken, or less likely to discredit or defeat it. 
Logan is described as a debauched drunken 
“fellow;” and he sufficiently describes himself 
in his letter to Gowrie, where he says that he 
will peril life, land, honour, and goods in the 
attempt ; that the hazard of hell itself shall not 
turn him from it, or even the gallows though it 
should be already set up. As for Laird Bour, 
his envoy, he recommends him to his lordship’s 
confidence as being a still greater villain than 
himself — as one to whose keeping he would 
hazard his very soul, and who would ride to 
hell’s gates for his pleasure or advantage. Well 
might men wonder, as they did, that Gowrie 
should have intrusted such men with an enter- 
prise so difficult and dangerous. 

The circumstances under which these letters 
came to light were more suspicious still. Logan 
and Bour were both dead when George Sprott, 
a notary at Eyemouth, and formerly in the 
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employ of Logau, begau to boast that he kaew 
more of the Govsrie conspiracy than had yet 
been revealed. It might have been a vain- 
glorious bravado, or he may have hoped to make 
profit by the conspiracy as so many others had 
done, more especially as James, now King of 
England, was interested in having his character 
justified to his new subjects, and could better 
afford to pay largely for such good service. But 
tlie poor notary, instead of being rewarded, like 
Henderson, with a pension, found himself likely 
to be brought within the compass of a halter. 
His house was searched, the letters of Logan 
■were found, and Sprott was brought to Edin- 
burgh and tried before the secret council, as 
being “art and part" in the Gowrie conspiracy. 
He was notorious as a skilful foi'ger, and could 
imitate the writings of Logan or any other man 
so dexterously that none could detect the fraud; 
but the letters in question it was found con- 
venient to liold as genuine, and he felt himself 
bound to abide by the issue. On being sub- 
jected to the torture of the boots he protested 
that all he had said or written about the matter 
was false, upon which he was remanded to 
prison; but after his legs were cured, and when 
he was again brought before the council he de- 
clared that although the letters had been forged 
by himself, yet that the conspiracy was substan- 
tially true. He was sentenced to be hanged; 
and when brought out upon the scaffold he was 
attended both by English and Scottish divines, 
who were ready to hear his confession that they 
might proclaim it to the world; and among these 
were Archbishop Spottiswood and Patrick Gal- 
loway — men who were deeply interested in their 
royal master’s exoneration. A little before the 
execution Spottiswood observed aside to Gal- 
loway, “ I am afraid this man will make us all 
ashamed;” but the other answei'ed, “Let alone, 
my lord ; I shall warrant him.” Sprott stock 
to his first declaration that the letters were 
genuine, and that he had been pri-vy to the con- 
spiracy, tliough not an actor in it, and he died 
with those tokens of penitence which are so usual 
upon a scaffold. But even yet many remained 
unconvinced. They knew his dexterity in the 
imitation of handwritings, and could not believe 
that Gowrie could be intimate with such a man 
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as the Laird of Piestalrig. It was also certain 
that if Sprott had escaped the conviction of a 
traitor he would have been hanged for a forger, 
and that by adhering to his ox’iginal confession 
on the scaffold, he secui'ed a provision for hi.«i 
wife and children which had been promised by 
the Earl of Dunbar, And why was so high and 
important a person as Dunbar himself, who sat 
at the window of a lodging right opposite to the 
scaffold, an earnest and conspicuous spectator on 
the occasion? At this many wondered and sus- 
pected foul play ; although the victim had been 
tutored in his part with a bribe, and promised, 
it may be, that a royal pardon would be inter- 
posed at the last moment, he might turn faint- 
hearted or suspicious, and mar the whole death- 
pageant that was to establish the king’s inno- 
cence. The same trick ere now had been adopted 
both in England and Scotland, by which peni- 
tent traitors had been made to utter strange 
confessions tipon the scaffold, after which their 
bi’eath was stopped beyond the power of recan- 
tation. “The people wondered," says Calder- 
wood, “wherefore Dunbar sliould attend upon 
the execution of such a mean man, and surmised 
that it was only to give a sign when his speech 
should be interrupted, and when he was to be 
cast over the ladder.” 

Considering these suspicious accompaniments 
little value is to be attached to this Eestalrig 
correspondence. Although it has been eagerly 
laid bold of by modern historians as a satis- 
factoiy explanation of the otherwise incompre- 
hensible Gowrie conspiracy, it gives scarcely any 
illustration and nothing of positive proof. Was 
it a conspiracy of the Ruthvens against the 
king? — or of the king against the Ruthvens? — 
or of the nobles themselves against the Ruth- 
vens, with the king for their unconscious accom- 
plice? After all that has been written men are 
still in the dark, and each of these questions is 
still as much a matter of controversy as when. 
James himself was fretted by tbeir agitation,^ 


1 The whole facts and statements of this strange con- 
spiracy, and the examinations and depositions of witnesses, 
with the views of the various works and letters written on 
the subject, are comprised in Calderwood’s Historie of the 
Kirk of Scotland, vol. vi. pp. 27-82 and 778-7S0,— and in 
Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials in Scotland, vol. il. pp. 146-299. 
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Leaving the origin and purpose of the Gowrie 
conspiracy in that impenetrable mystery which 
will probably envelop it till the day when no 
secret can be hid, we now return to the regular 
course of the narrative. The wild commotion 
at Gowrie House was soon known over the city, 
and the first report was that the king had been 
murdered; upon which there was a headlong 
hurrying of magistrates and citizens armed with 
whatever weapon had been readiest, while the 
ringing of the bells reinforced the crowd at 
every peal. All were ready to rescue the king 
if still alive, and if dead, to inflict justice upon 
bis mui’derers. But this first impulse of loyalty 
was changed when it was found that the king 
and his train were safe; that it was the earl and 
bis brother who had fallen. The death of their 
beloved provost, and the suspicion that he had 
been murdered by foul play, not only turned 
the bent of their rage but increased it tenfold, 
and the cry was now for vengeance upon the 
king and his courtiers : “ Come down, come 
down, thou son of Seignor Davie,” they cried, 
“thou hast slain a better man than thyself! 
Come down, green coats, thieves, and limmers, 
that have slain these innocents ! May God let 
never iiane o’ you have sic plants of your ain!” 
Amidst this storm James and his attendants 
stood trembling behind the sti'ong walls and 
bolted doors of the building, and at last ad- 
mitted the magistrates, to whom they gave their 


version of the story; and this being communi- 
cated to the crowd they dispersed almost as 
suddenly as they assembled. When peace was 
restored, and a safe retreat secured, James, 
although it was eight o’clock in the evening, 
while the night was both dark and rainy, re- 
turned to Falkland, and on the way was met 
by a great concourse of people on horseback and 
on foot, who welcomed him with acclamations.^ 
But there was one fly in this pot of ointment 
enough to counteract its soothing and healing 
qualities. On his way to Falkland he passed 
through the property of William Moncrieff of 
Moncrieff, at whose house he made a short stay, 
and to whom he imparted the story of his won- 
derful escape at Perth. This gentleman heard 
the whole narrative to the end, but though a 
courtier, his incredulity got the better of him, 
so that he exclaimed, “It is a strange story, 
please your majesty, — if it be true !” 

This was indeed the rock toward which the 
king was driven, and which, if he could not 
double, be was lost. Who could believe so 
strange a tale ! And how naturally the popular 
doubt would recoil upon himself ! The pre- 
cipitancy, also, with which the first tidings were 
transmitted to Edinburgh before they had been 
reduced to shape and consistency, and their dis- 
agreement with the authorized version we have 
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followed, and which was not published until a 
month aftexward, only tended to confii’m doubts 
which at first were but vague suspicions. On 
Wednesday morning at nine o’clock, the morning 
after the event, the rumour arrived in Edin- 
burgh, and this was followed only an hour after 
by a letter from the king himself, informing the 
council of his deliverance from danger, for which 
the ministers were commanded “to go to the 
kirk, convene the people, ring bells, and give 
praise to God.” ^ But here the clergy demurred, 
and met in the East Kirk to deliberate. .For 
what were they to give thanks? The flying 
reports that had. reached the capital were con- 
tradictory and confused, and the king’s letter 
had made no mention of treason. While they 
were thus in doubt they were summoned before 
the secret council and ordered by the Earl of 
Montrose, the chancellor, to repair to the church, 
and praise God for the king’s miraculous deliver- 
ance from that vile treason. To this they an- 
swered with one voice that they were not certain 
of the treason, and therefore could make no 
mention of it, but that they would say in general 
that he had been delivered from a great danger. 
If this, they added, was still not enough, let 
them only have leisure until they were suffi- 
ciently certified of the fact when they would not 
only blaze Gowrie’s crime abroad, but be content 
that his house should be made a draught. They 
were told to read the king’s letter; and they 
answered that they could not read it, and at the 
same time question the truth of it, so that it 
would be better for them to say generally to the 
people, “If the report be true.” This proposal 
of a qualified statement did not suit the council, 
and they told the ministers that they would 
allow no Ifs and Ands in the matter. For- 
tunately for them, Mr. David Lindsay, minister 
of Leith, who had been at Falkland, arrived and 
detailed the whole event, upon which it was 
thought fittest that he should be the officiating 
clergyman at this public thanksgiving, as he had 
received the narrative from his majesty himself. 
The ministers assented to this agreement, Eobert 
Bruce, their speaker, declaring that if Lindsay 
spoke the truth as he should- be answerable to 
God, they would be well content. The difficulty 
being thus settled the lords of the council went 
in procession to the Ci’oss of Edinburgh, where 
Lindsay harangued the people, who listened 
with their heads uncovered; and in the after- 
noon and evening the city bells were rung, the 
cannon of the castle discharged, and bonfires 
kindled before every door, and upon every hill- 
top in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh.^ 

While the ministers were thus protesting be- 
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fore the secret council measures were already in 
active progress by which the House of Gowrie 
was to be made an abomination, and the very 
name of its family annihilated. Among the 
strange rumours of the period preparations, it 
was alleged, had been made for this purpose 
even before the explosion took place. Fifteen 
days previous to the event, and while the 
earl was residing at Strathbran, the king had 
repeatedly invited him to hunt with him in 
the wood of Falkland, and these letters of 
James, which were found in Gowrie’s pockets 
at bis death, were destroyed. Another report 
was that William Euthven, his uncle, two days 
before the death of his nephew, was invited by 
the king to meet him at Perth on the 5th of 
August,® If this be true it shows that the 
death of more persons than the earl and his 
brother had been contemplated to complete the- 
tragedy of that day. These declax’ations, which 
might have been treated as idle tales, were all 
but confirmed into undoubted truths by the 
merciless proceedings which sought to extirpate 
every male of the family of Euthven. Two- 
brothers of the Earl of Gowrie still survived ; 
these were William and Patrick, as yet mere 
boys and incapable of treason, bxit not the less 
exposed to the hati’ed of the implacable enemies 
of their race and name; and on the evening of 
the 6th of August, while Edinburgh was blazing 
with bonfires, a troop of horse, under the com- 
mand of the Master of Orkney and Sir James 
Sandilands, arrived at Dirlton, where the boys 
resided, to make them prisoners. But only half 
an hour earlier a warning had arrived from 
court, in consequence of which they were re- 
moved by their tutor and conveyed in safety to 
Berwick. Their mother, the Countess-dowager 
of Gowrie, received the messengers courteously 
and listened calmly to their commission until 
they told her that no harm was intended to her 
childi'en, and that they were only to be com- 
mitted to the safe-keeping of the Eaii of Mon- 
trose; but at this name of the enemy of her 
house she broke out, “Ah, false traitor ! thief ! 
shaE my bairns come into his hands?” It was 
weU for them that they were beyond his reach. 
Upon the same evening Beatrix Euthven, the 
sister of Gowrie, was displaced from her office of 
maid of honour to the queen and banished from 
the court. Nor did time abate the keenness of 
the persecution. The bodies of the earl and his 
brother having been brought over to Edinburgh 
and tried before the parliament assembled in 
November, the doom of forfeiture was pro- 
nounced upon them, as if they were still living 
to appeal or suffer, and they were sentenced to 
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tile extreme puiiislmient of hanging, drawing, 
and quartering, and their heads to be set up 
over the tolbooth of the city. It is worthy of 
remark that on the same day this sentence was 
executed Prince Charles, afterwards the un- 
happy Charles I., was born, who was to perish 
on a scaffold for treason against the majesty of 
tlie people. By this parliament, also, the name 
of Buthven was proscribed, and all who bore it 
commanded to adopt another before the ensuing 
IrYhitsunday; and as if these proceedings had 
been a festival and a triumph, the time was 
passed over with drinking and waughting.”^ 
On the 11th of August James returned to 
Edinburgh, and on his landing at Leith was 
•welcomed with such a discharge of cannon and 
volleys of hagbuts “as if he had been new born.” 
His first care was to repair to the church, where, 
after thanksgiving, he was enjoined by Lindsay, 
the minister, among other tokens of gratitude, 
to fulfil his previous vows for the performance 
of justice; but at this admonition the king 
only smiled and talked aside with those who 
were about him. At Edinburgh a throne cov- 
ered with tapestry was prepared for him at the 
cross, where he sat attended by several of the 
nobles, while Patidck Gallo-way preached to the 
people an account of the king’s miraculous de- 
liverance. His text was the 124th Psalm, and 
after the courtly oi’ator had drawn a flattei’ing 
parallel between Da-vid, the King of Israel, 
and James VI., the King of Scots, he gave the 
following equally faithful sketch of the man 
from whom he had been delivered. “As to that 
man Gowrie,” he exclaimed with the indignant 
scorn of a special pleader, “let none think that 
by this traitorous fact of his our religion has 
received any blot: for one of our religion was 
he not, but a deep dissimulate hypocrite, a pro- 
found atheist, and an incarnate devil in the 
coat of an angel, as is most evident both by his 
traitorous fact which he has attempted, and 
also by sundry other things which we have re- 
ceived by his familiars and the most dear and 
near of his friends, and the books which he 
used, which prove him plainly to have been a 
studier of magic and conjurer of devils, and to 
have had so many at his command ; his manner 
of living without the country, in haunting with 
Papists— yea, the pope himself, with whom he 
had not conference only, but farther, has made 
covenants and bonds with him, as appears very 
well. For since his home-coming he has travelled 
most earnestly with the king, and his majesty 
has received from him the hardest assault that 
ever he did — from him, I say, to revolt from 
religion — at least in inward sincerity to enter- 


tain purpose with the pope, and he himself 
promised to furnish intelligence. Was such a 
man of the i*eligion'? or can any man say that 
our religion is stained by the doings of such a 
man? No, not.”- These monstrous charges and 
most absurd statements, at which James and 
his courtiers must have laughed in their sleeves, 
if they did not absolutely tremble at the minis- 
tePs amazing audacity, were a fit preparatory 
to the tragic tale of Gowrie House, in which he 
had been carefully tutored, and which he ap- 
pears, like a dutiful subject, to have swallowed 
by wholesale. And he ended his discourse with: 
“As for such as will not be satisfied with this, 
let them perish in their incredulity! There are 
evidences enough of this verity. Now, what am 
I that speak these things? One, as I protest be- 
foi’e God, who loved the Earl of Gowrie better 
than any flesh on eaith except his majesty.” 

But the implicit submission of only two min- 
isters was not enough; it was necessary that 
the whole church should unite in believing the 
king’s version of the story, and every pulpit 
proclaim it to be as true as gospel itself ; and 
accordingly on the 12th the ministers of Edin- 
burgh were summoned before the. king and 
council. James asked them why they had 
disobeyed the royal order and refused to give 
public thanks for his delivery? They replied 
that they had not disobeyed; that they w^ere all 
ready to have praised God in general terms for 
the event, but could not enter into particulars 
as to what the danger was, having no certainty 
of it. “Had ye not my letter to show you 
that?” exclaimed the king. Bruce, who spoke 
for his brethren, replied, “Your letter did bear 
no particular", but made mention only of a dan- 
ger in general, and we were content to follow 
it.” “ Did ye not assure them?” said the king 
turning to the president of the council, who 
replied in the affirmative. Bruce objected that 
the only information of the council at the time 
was derived from only two reports, which were 
both of them contradictory. After a short alter- 
cation on this statement the king thus brought 
the matter to a point : “ How are you now per- 
suaded? You have heai'd me, you have heard 
my minister, you have heard my council, you 
have heard the Earl of Mar touching the report 
of this treason : are ye yet fully persuaded or 
not?” To this trying query Eobert Bruce re- 
plied ; “ Surely, sir, I would have further light 
before I preached it to persuade the people. If 
I were but a private subject, not a pastor, I 
would rest upon your majesty’s repoit as others 
do.” Thus briefly and simply the difficulty of 
the ministers was expressed : they reckoned it 
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impious to proclaim from the “chair of verity” 
aay statements of which they were not entirely 
and conscientiously persuaded. Giving up Bruce 
as impracticable, James commenced with the 
other ministers, and his questions and their re- 
plies exhibit a ciu’ious picture of intolerance on 
■the one side and a struggle for the rights of 
conscience on the other. “Are you fully per- 
suaded?” said the king to Mr. James Balfour. 
“ I shall say nothing to the contrary, sir,” re- 
plied Balfour. “But are you not perauaded?” 
cried the king. “Hot yet, sir,” said the minister. 
Leaving this recusant, James then addressed 
Mr. William Watson, hut with no better effect. 
It was now Mr. Walter Balcanquhal’s turn, 
who declared that he would affix'm all that Mr. 
David Lindsay had preached before his majesty 
at Leith. “Wbat said Mr. David?” rejoined 
the king. “Mr. David founded himself upon 
your majesty’s report, and made a faithful re- 
hearsal of it; and so shall we.” “ Think ye that 
Mr. David doubted my report?” was the next 
royal query; and with that Lindsay himself was 
sent for to testify his belief. At his entrance 
James said to him, “Are you not cex'tainly per- 
suaded of this treason?” “Yes, sir,” replied the 
compliant divine, “1 am persuaded in conscience 
of it.” “ Now, Mr. Walter,” exclaimed the king 
triumphantly, “ai'e you surely persuaded in- 
deed?” Balcanquhid replied that he still needed 
further time and light. In like manner Mr. 
John Hall declared, when the question was put 
to him, that he must wait for the trial and the 
depositions of the witnesses. Disappointed in 
these two of the effect expected from Lindsay’s 
example, James next addressed himself to Mi*. 
Peter Hewat: “Mr. Peter, are you or are you 
not persuaded?” “Six*,” said Peter, “I suspect 
not your proclamation.” “ But do you believe 
it or not?” Thus driven to the widl, the heart 
of the minister faffed and he at last answered, 
“ I believe it.” 

The ministers, after being removed, were again 
called in with the exception of Hewat and Mi*. 
George Eohertson, both of them believers in the 
royal testimony, or at least willing to adopt it 
as their text. Their sentence was that they 
should abstain from preaching in any part of 
Scotland under pain of death, and that they 
should remove from Edinbux-gh within foi'ty- 
eight hours, and not approach within ten miles 
of the city under the same penalty. They re- 
tired welcoming their sentence, and thanking 
God that they were accounted worthy to suffer 
for his cause. On the following day, after cai’e- 
ful deliberation, they made the following offers 
to the council 1. That they would thank God 
most heartily for his majesty’s deliverance; 2. 
That they would make a faithful report of his 
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majesty’s own account of the whole history of 
the treason ; and 3. That they would say no- 
thing opposed to it, and do all in their power to 
promote the royal credit and estimation in the 
heai’ts of the people. This was much ; but still 
the submission did not sufficiently recognize the 
king’s infallibility or expi*ess their unqualified 
homage to its authority; and their petition was 
returned ■with the conditions endorsed upon it, 
that they shotild confess their fault and most 
humbly crave his majesty’s pardon; and that 
they should esteem the histoi’y of this treason 
an undoubted truth, and publish it as an un- 
doubted ti’utb to their flocks. On receiving this 
bainh stipulation they craved that their day of 
banishment might be delayed to give them 
time for better assurance ; but their desire was 
refused and their sentence cari’ied into effect. 
Although James, however, failed of the ex- 
pected guarantee to his version of the Gowrie 
conspii-acy, this independence of the ministers 
was successful for the promotion of another 
scheme which he judged of still gi’eater im- 
poi’tance. The banishment of the Edinbux'gh 
clei’gy, and especially of Mr. Eobert Bruce, 
was an important step in the overthrow of the 
national church and the establishment of Epis- 
copacy.^ 

In a work of extravagant and most ludicrous 
fiction, but founded upon deep and truthful phi- 
losophy, its authoi*, who was writing at about 
this period, and within the walls of a Spanish 
prison, was unconsciously delineating an alle- 
gorical sketch of this pi’oceeding of James with 
his clei’gy. The Knight of La Mancha in bis 
first sally is met on the highway by a company 
of merchants, at whom he couches his lance 
and exclaims, “ Let the whole universe cease to 
move, if the whole univei’se ceases to confess, 
that there is not in the whole universe a more 
beautiful damsel thaxx the peerless Dulcinea 
del Toboso!” and when the perplexed mei*- 
chants desii'e him to produce her, tliat they may 
assent with a safe conscience, the knight indig- 
nantly replies, “If I produce her what is the 
mighty merit of your confessing such a notori- 
ous tnxth? The importance of my demand con- 
sists in your believing, acknowledging, affirming 
upon oath, and defending her beauty before you 
have seen it ; and this ye shall do, ye insolent 
and uncivil race, or engage with me in battle 
forthwith !” Nothing less than this was the de- 
mand of James. Upon the strength of his own 
testimony, and without their seeking further 
proof, the ministers were to vouch his strange 
tale by the most solemn and religious of confir- 
mations, and not only believe it implicitly them- 
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selves but persuade othei-s to believe it also. And 
even here the parallel between Don Quixote de 
la Mancha and King James VI, of Scotland does 
not terminate. The history of the former effected 
the decay of chivalry in Spain, while the living 
examples of the latter occasioned the death of 
absolutism in Britain. In either personage ex- 
travagance was carried to caricature, and their 
lofty pretensions were overwhelmed in derision. 

After the ministera had been banished from 
their charges it was hoped that they would be 
willing to return upon the king’s own terms; 
and accordingly they were summoned to appear 
before him and council at Stirling in the earlier 
part of the following month. To quicken their 
inclination to submit it was also intimated in 
their summons, that further punishment would 
be inflicted upon their “ obstinate blindness” as 
it was termed, and their persuading others in 
the places of their banishment to doubt the royal 
testimony in the Gowrie conspiracy. The experi- 
ment succeeded too well ; Watson, Balcanquhal, 
Hall, and Balfour succumbed and expressed 
themselves satisfied with the king’s account. 
But, unmoved by their example, Mr. Eobert 
Bruce still held out; and as he was the most 
important and influential of the dissentients the 
victory could not be reckoned complete until he 
had been gained over also. To encoui-age his 
submission he was called in the last of aU, and 
asked in the usual form if he was resolved con- 
cerning the last ti’eason or not? “I am in the 
way of resolution,” he replied, “but not fully 
resolved.” “What has moved you more than 
the rest of your brethren?” exclaimed the king; 
and after announcing the submission of the 
others, of whom Bruce had been the spokesman, 
he added, “Mr, Eobert, you were but their 
mouth ; why should you speak otherwise than 
the body bids you ? ” Bruce expressed his doubts 
of their conviction; but without insisting on 
such a matter he continued, “Weil, sir, let them 
live in their own faith ; I must live in mine; so 
far as I know I shall preach, and further I will 
not promise.” He then stated the causes that 
had brought him in the “ way” of conviction; 
these arose from a circumstance mentioned by 
Craigengelt, a servant of the Earl of Govu-ie, at 
his execution and a conversation that had passed 
between Kinneir, clerk of the presbytery of 
Edinburgh, and Andrew Hendei’son, the armed 
man of the study ; and, in consequence of the 
report of these two circumstances, he had written 
to the proper quarters to ascertain if they could 
be fully verified. But a satisfactory proof and 
full conviction would be best established from 
the death of Henderson himself. He deserved 
to die as a traitor for his passive conduct when 
the king in his struggle was all but overpowered 


and murdered. Let him then be condemned 
and executed for this complicity, and if he 
adhered to his former testimony and died peni- 
tently there would be no further ground for 
doubt. This proposal was overruled by the 
whole council, and the minister was taunted for 
his scepticism in not believing the word of his 
sovereign and the declarations of those noble- 
men who had seen the king struggling at the 
window, and heard his cries for help. He 
answered that he had not heai’d the duke and 
the Earl of Mar deliver their testimony, and 
was not allowed to go either to Edinburgh or 
Perth, to examine for himself and have his 
doubts resolved. He was taunted by the king 
with being as yet only on the way of convic- 
tion, to which he assented, and said that he was 
in the meantime waiting for an answer to those 
inquiries he had issued respecting Craigengelt’s 
and Henderson’s declarations. The council knew 
that these rumours he had heard were but false- 
hoods, and that the chance of his conversion 
upon the strength of them was hopeless, and 
accordingly they ceased all further questioning. 
But his sentence was not the less severe, for he 
was ordered to commit himself to ward in his 
mansion of Airth till the 8th of October; after- 
wards to pass beyond sea, and not return to 
England or Scotland without his majesty’s con- 
sent.^ 

In this manner, when the day and hour of 
trial arrived, Eobert Bruce was left alone, to 
abide the storm and endure its punishment. To 
him the apostasy of his brethren was worse than 
his own doom of exile, and in a letter to his wife 
he thus adverted to it: “If we had .s 2 >oken all 
one thing I had not been in this case. And yet 
I would not be in their case for all the benefit 
they have gotten ; for the court giveth it out, 
that they are sent to make their repentance, 
each one of them in so many kirks. And, in- 
deed, the act beareth that they shall confess 
their error and incredulity, and show they are 
fully resolved; so he [the king] maketh a triumph 
and spectacle of their ministry.” Wliile they 
were thus proclaiming their entire and absolute 
submission to the royal will by preaching for a 
divine verity that which was but a human and 
doubtful testimony, they keenly felt the rebuke 
of his consistency, and were earnest in persuad- 
ing him to follow their example ; hut although 
he answered their letters with his wonted coui'- 
tesy he persisted in the course he had adopted. 
Yet not the less was he willing to submit and 
express his willingness, short of the violation 
of his conscience in attesting the Gowrie con- 
spiracy, for that the king had escaped an im- 
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mineut danger, -whatever it had been, or ho-w- 
soe ver he had entered it, he did not for a moment 
doubt. He therefore addressed a humble peti- 
tion to his majesty, in -which he offered his sub- 
mission in the following terms ; “ To sho-w my 
conformity with the rest of my brethren of the 
ministry as at all times, so now especially to 
show both my conformity with the rest of my 
brethren of the ministry and my reverence to 
your majesty, and to clear my suspected affection 
herein, I offer to give to the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in him, and through him, most 
heartily thanks for all your majesty’s deliver- 
ances from your cradle to this present hour; but 
especially for that deliverance which he granted 
to your majesty in St, Johnston on Tuesday, the 
hth of August, far above all our deserts and 
your majesty’s expectation. I offer also to stir 
up the people to that same duty ; and besides, 
to divert the people, so far as lies in me, from 
their lewd opinions and uncharitable construc- 
tions aiient your actions, and especially in this 
turn. Finally, there is no duty your majesty 
can crave of me without the manifest offence of 
God and hurt of my own conscience, but I will 
do it with as good a heart as ever I did thing 
in this earth, that if by any means I might testify 
my good affection towards your majesty, my 
sovereign, and enjoy my native air, and such 
other comforts as the Lord has given me under 
your majesty’s i-eigu.” But this concession was 
not enough ; he must submit without limit or 
qualification as the others had done, and his 
letter was interlined by the king, and qualified 
on the margin with certain additions which 
Bruce was required to use in the pulpit in show- 
ing forth the nature of the Gowrie conspiracy, 
otherwise he could not remain in Scotland. 
Unable to yield to these conditions, and judging 
further expostulation hopeless, the minister sub- 
mitted to his sentence, and passed over to Dieppe 
in Normandy, a town very closely connected 
with the history of the Scottish Eeformation.^ 
James had now subdued the church, and was 
proceeding with success to fashion it according 
to his own model. Having banished the minis- 
ters of Edinburgh he refused their readmission 
and insisted upon their appointment to country 
charges. He held meetings of the commissioners 
of synods in the palace of Holyrood House, and 
gave to their decrees the authority of a General 
Assembly. He selected bishops from the more 
compliant of the clergy, and gave them the right 
of a seat and vote in parliament, irrespective of 
the restrictions which the church had imposed 
both upon the title and office. But all this was 
insufficient so long as Eobert Bruce was un- 
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subdued, and to reduce him to submission was 
now the principal object of his kingcr<aft. For 
this purpose, not long after his banishment, his 
sentence was so far r-elaxed that he was per- 
mitted to return to England; and when in 
London, the Earl of Mar and Mi'. Edward Bruce, 
abbot of Kinross, whom James bad sent to the 
English court to watch over his interests in that 
quarter, were earnest with him to overcome his 
scruples and obtain his submission. They had 
been tried, they told him, in England about the 
gi'eat Essex conspiracy, as he had been about 
that of Gowrie in Scotland ; but they had re- 
verenced the laws of the country and assented 
to the justice of the sentence, by which the Earl 
of Essex had been sent to the block. Why, 
then, would he not be equally compliant 1 He 
remembered that they were not required to 
publish the earl’s treason from the pulpit, and 
vouch for its truth from their own knowledge 
and persuasion. Upon this ground he defended 
himself, and was only answered with taunts and 
reproaches. After several conferences and much 
anger on their part he expressed his willingness 
to give reverence and trust to the trial of the 
Gowrie conspiracy which had been held by the 
Scottish parliament, and this, they assured him, 
would be enough to satisfy the king.^ The effect 
of this concession was, that he was allowed to 
return to Scotland, but requii’ed to confine him- 
self to his own house of Kinuaird, until he was 
invited to a conference at Ci'aigmillar, with cer- 
tain persons whom the king had appointed to 
meet with him. After more than a year had 
been spent in banishment it was thought that 
he would be ready to submit; and the terms 
offered to him by the commissioners at Craig- 
millar were, that he should fully approve of the 
published account of the Gowrie conspiracy; 
that he would justify his majesty in whatever 
places the king should appoint him to preach; 
and finally, that he should crave the king’s 
pardon for his long distrust and disobedience. 
But each and all of these conditions he sted- 
fastly rejected, and I'epeated his former reasons 
for rejecting them. And why had he been 
called to Scotland under tbe assurances of safe- 
conduct, only that he might be obliged to repeat 
his refusal and undergo the risk of fresh punish- 
ment? “I have a body and some goods,” he 
added ; “ let his majesty use these as God shall 
direct Mm; but as to my inward peace, I -would 
pray his majesty, in all humility, to suffer me 
to keep it, as God of his mercy shall enable me.” 
He was accused as the principal cause of the 
popular suspicion entertained against the king, 
and mei’ely because he had doubted. “ I doubted, 
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I grant/’ he replied, ^"'but not simply; for as his 
majesty’s subject, I never refused to do the duty 
of a subject; but, us the mouth of God, to utter 
in the pulpit under the authority of my calling, 
here I behoved to pause until I got very good 
light; for I am commanded to speak there from 
the Word and from my own persuasion — to speak 
as tlie oracles of God, and to do nothing with a 
doubting conscience.” The true cause of the 
people’s doubting, he added, was the urgency 
employed upon the ministers, the contrariety of 
the re|)OT'ts of the conspiracy, and the suspicious 
sparing of Henderson. The proposal to preach 
from church to church the guilt of the Euthvens, 
and the justification of the king, he treated with 
righteous and dignified scorn. “ To go through 
the country,” he exclaimed, “and make pro- 
clamations here and there — it will be counted 
either a beastly fear or a beastly flattery in me! 
and in so doing I should not remove doubts 
neither, but raise gi*eater — do no good to the 
cause, but great harm ; for people look not to 
words but to grounds. . . . Others will be far 
better heralds of my ignominy than myself !” 
Finding this attempt for his conversion useless 
Bruce was remanded to his place of ward.^ 

The conquest of this recusant presbyter had 
now become of such importance as to make 
the king believe that, if he could but over- 
throw this strong champion who stood alone in 
the lists and had foiled every antagonist, it would 
be the greatest of all his polemical victoides. 
He was invited to meet his majesty at Brechin 
in April, 1602, and was, in the first instance, 
received with a wondrous show of courtesy. 
James condescendingly gave him an account of 
the whole particulars that occuiTed at Gowi'ie 
House, and requested him to preach the state- 
ment. Bruce had already subscribed to it as a 
dutiful subject, but could not cany it to the 
pulpit, although James attempted to prove that 
the latter act would he a proper and natural 
consequence of the former. At the end of this 
conference Bruce, who was stiU unpersuaded, 
entreated his majesty that he would not think 
honest men would sell their souls, however 
their bodies and gear should be at his command, 
at which liint tlie absolutism of James exploded: 
•'‘I understand not what you mean,” he cried 
angrily, “ by the selling of your souls, but I shall 
make the best of you say and gainsay.” To 
Bruce’s argument that he ought to preach 
nothing but the Word of God, the royal theo- 
logian had previously answered, that obedience 
to princes, even if tliey were wicked, was en- 
joined in the Word of God, and offered to lay a 
wager that there was no express mention of 


James the Sixth as an exception in the Scrip- 
tures. 

Another interview between Bruce and his 
majesty occurred at Perth on the 24:th of June. 
The former still refused to preach the published 
statement of the Gowrie conspiracy, but ex- 
pressed himself willing to ofier thanks in the 
pulpit for the king’s deliverance from danger; 
and when James eai'ped at this half-way conces- 
sion as inconsistent and absurd, Bruce replied, 
“I have cause to give thanks, suppose you had 
thrown yourself into danger.” But why, then, 
would he not preach as well as offer thanks- 
giving? He replied that to preach according to 
command was such an innovation that he knew 
not whether the moving of the Holy Spirit 
would accompany it: he might be so forsaken jis 
to stand dumb in the attempt; and this scruple 
the king derisively characterized as plain Ana- 
haptistry, a cabala, and tradition. At last the 
argument was narrowed to this position, that a 
king or public magistrate, even in the execution 
of offenders, might be guilty of injustice if in 
the act of punishment they did not look to the 
law or have regard to the glory of God. “How, 
sir,” said Bruce when he had laid down this 
principle, “how can I or any man say what 
your majesty had before your eyes, or what 
particular you had?” “That is true,” cried the 
king, delighted at having the question depen- 
dent upon his own testimony; “therefore I will 
give you leave to pose me upon the particulars.” 
“Then, first,” said the minister, “if it please you, 
sir, had you a purpose to slay my lord ?” “As 
I shall answer to God,” was the reply, “ I knew 
not that my lord was slain till I saw him in 
his last agony, and was very sorry, yea, prayed 
in my heart for the same.” The next question 
was more trying, “What say you, then, concern- 
ing Mr. Alexander?” “ I grant,” said the king, 
“that I am art and part of Mr. Alexander’s 
slaughter, for it was in my own defence.” The 
minister then asked, “Why brought you him 
not to justice, seeing you should have God be- 
fore your eyes?” This unexpected home-thrust, 
by which the argument according to its present 
form and principle was disposed of, enraged the 
royal casuist, who replied in great heat, “ I had 
neither God nor the devil, man, before my eyes, 
but my own defence.” He then proceeded to 
attest upon his salvation and damnation that 
all these points were true, and that he was once 
minded to have preserved Alexander Euthven 
had not his struggle for self-preservation pre- 
vailed. The oaths wei'e so solemn, so terrible, 
so overwhelming, that Bruce could persist in 
his scepticism no longer, and he consented to 
express conviction by subscribing to the act of 
parliament to that effect. Three reasons moved 
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him to this act of submission. It was the duty 
of a subject to obey the laws unless he knew 
them to be contrary to the Woi’d of God. He 
wished to free himself from the popular scandal 
against the king, of which he was denounced as 
the chief cause both by the king and court. It 
was tilso promised that after his subscription 
nothing more, should be demanded. In conse- 
quence of this concession he was released from 
ward and allowed to travel throughout the coun- 
try, but not to approach within four mOes of 
Edinburgh, the place of his charge, and which, 
of all others, he most longed to visit. 

It might have been hoped that the trials of 
this persecuted divine had ended, and that if 
not replaced among his congi’egation he would 
have been allowed to exercise his calling else- 
where undisturbed. But James, who persisted 
in his favourite purposes of coercing the minis- 
ters into unqualified submission and establish- 
ing Episcopacy as the church of the kingdom, 
became more earnest as his prospect to the 
English succession gi-ew less remote; a religious 
uniformity in all his dominions, with himself as 
its director and head, was necessary for the 
establishment of that absolute rule which was 
the great object of his asph-ations and toils; 
and to effect his purpose he was unscrupulous 
in the use of force and violence when cajolery 
and false promises were ineffectual. The two 
great champions of Presbyterianism and the 
independence of the church were Eobert Bruce 
and Andrew Melvil; but after limiting the 
range of the former he confined the latter to 
the college of St. Andrews for preaching a 
sermon on the corruptions of the church, and 
especially of the clergy of the district. By act 
of parliament alone he ordained the 5th of 
August to be annually observed as a day of reli- 
gious thanksgiving, iri’espective of the church’s 
authority; and he had assumed to himself the 
power of summoning General Assemblies when- 
ever and at whatever place he pleased. As he 
was now desirous to establish bishops in the 
southern districts, and knew that Bruce would 
be an obstacle to his designs, he resolved to 
remove him to the noifh, and this under the 
pretext of a commission which at first sight 
seemed honourable and useful : it was nothing 
less than to labour for the conversion of the 
Earl of Himtly to the Protestant faith. The 
order was delivered to him hy Mr. Alexander 
Lyudsay, one of the king’s new-made bishops; 
and if he refused, he was certified that his ma- 
jesty would command him to preach in Perth, 
and that, too, on the 5th of August. Astonished 
at this alternative and its refinement of malice, 
when the day, the duty, and the place itself are 
taken into account, as well as the violation of 
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the royal corupact which it implied, Bruce ap- 
pealed to the king’s own written promise that 
nothing further thaii his last submission was. 
to he required of him; hut to this the bishop 
answered tha.t the king accounted this submis- 
sion as only the duty of a subject, but that the 
duty of a pastor was still unfulfilled, and would 
now he required of him. In this Jesuitical equi- 
vocation the prelate showed how wmll he could 
second the kingcraft of his royal master. “ Is it 
so?” exclaimed the indignant presbyter; "'then 
assure the rest of the commissioners that I will 
appeal to them particularly and lay all the 
blame upon them of whatever shall befall ; and 
signify them, from me that I account this a. 
breach of promise and an ill effect of the last 
agreement.” Alarmed at this resolution, the 
king and commissioners limited their demand to 
his northern mission; hut even this Bruce could 
not attempt with safety, as a lawless, intriguing 
Papist, Mr. John Hamilton, commonly called 
the Apostate, was living under Huntly’s pro- 
tection, and would not scruple about the means, 
of guarding his patron from all who might 
attempt his conversion to the Protestant faith- 
After some delay, therefoi’e, this demand of the 
king was abandoned. But the restraints upon 
his ministiy were still continued, and Bruce 
was strictly prohibited to pi’each in Edinburgh 
unless he would adopt the Gowrie conspiracy for 
his theme, and guarantee it with the sanctions 
of the pulpit. Thus matters remained until the 
close of the present period ; and so servile were 
the commissioners of the church to the royal 
wiU that, notwithstanding Bruce’s concessions, 
they ridiculed his consistent scruples, and der 
dared that his return to his charge in Edin- 
burgh was prevented only by his own default.^ 
While James was thus carrying his supremacy 
with a high hand in the church, he was equally 
eager to exhibit it in the affairs of state, espe- 
cially whei’e it could he done with impunity, as 
was shown hy a despotic act better fitted for the 
dark ages than the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. In the year after the Gowrie 
conspiracy, while Archibald Cornwall, a sheriff’s 
officer, was selling by auction the effects of a 
bankrupt at the Cross of Edinburgh, he found 
among the articles of sale a hoard on which was. 
painted a portx'ait of the king. Either having 
no room for it among the miscellaneous heap or 
desirous to exhibit such a tempting bargain in 
a fair light, he proceeded to hang it up ; and as 
the common gibbet was beside him he was nail- 
ing it upon the upright beam when the cries 
and admonitions of the persons near him made 
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liim desist. But for having merely contemplated 
such a deed of treason and sacrilege he was 
thrown into prison j and being afterwards tried, 
with the king himself for his prosecutor, he 
was found guilty of a traitorous forethought, 
condemned to be hanged, and to hang twenty- 
four hours with a paper on his forehead indi- 
cating the crime for which he suffered. This 
cruel sentence -svas earried into execution ; and 
to impress due horror of his awful contempt of 
the shadow of royalty the innocent gibbet itself 
wtis thrown down and burned, and its ashes 
scattered to the winds.^ 

The political events which occurred between 
the Gowrie tragedy and the departure of James | 
to England were so few and uninteresting as 
scarcely to require notice. On account of the ! 
prospect of his succession and the union of the 
two crowns all parties seemed to experience such 
feelings of hope or fear as sufficed to arrest their 
wonted quarrels; and in the anticipation of the 
great coming event, by which all might expect 
to profit, the Duke of Lennox and the queen 
were reconciled to the Earl of Mar, Argyle and 
Huntly became allies and friends, and even the 
death-feud of the family of Moray against the 
murderer of their chief was exchanged for peace- 
ful agreement. It was for their interest as weU 
as that of the realm that their quarrels should 
not be flaunted before the eyes of the English, 
soon to become their fellow-subjects, and that 
they should not provoke a master who would 
soon have tenfold power and means whether to 
reward or punish. In the meantime James 
watched the current and was careful to profit 
by every change. It was well, also, that he had 
for his counsellors and supporters the best of the 
English statesmen and nobility, who had grown 
weary of a mistress from whom they could hope 
for nothing further, and expected new advan- 
tages from the succession of a fresh dynasty. 
Nor were the English people at large less eager 
than the Scots to have James established upon 
their throne. They still shuddered at the thought 
of a disputed succession, and called to mind with 
horror the war of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, which had deluged the whole country 
with blood and left traces of ruin which time 
had not eradicated. They were also weary of 
female sovereigns, and longed to have a man 
to reign over them. And besides these general 
feelings in his favour there were religious con- 
siderations which promoted the interests of 
James among the three churches into which 
the English population was comprised. The 
state church, delighted with his zeal for the 
establishment of Episcopacy in Scotland, hoped 


that he would become their nursing father and 
protector and establish their creed and ritual 
over the whole island, to the exclusion of all 
others. On the other hand the Puritans trusted 
that as James had been nursed in their prin- 
ciples, and still professed to adhere to them, 
he would relax the persecuting statutes which 
Elizabeth had established for their suppression, 
and allow them that immunity which was only 
needed, as they thought, to make Puritanism 
universally acceptable. And even the Eoman 
Catholics, too, still a very powerful body in 
England, were as eager as the rest for the suc- 
cession of this Protestant and Presbyterian 
king. They could not believe that James had 
any private liking either for the church of his 
unruly northern subjects or that of the people 
whose clamours had brought his mother to the 
block. They thought that his Protestantism as 
well as his Presbyterian profession had been 
assumed only from state necessity, and that 
when backed by the strength of the English 
Catholics he would throw off the mask and 
avow his preference for the church of his fathers 
and his martyred mother. Nor were these ex- 
pectations either extravagant or unreasonable. 
The toleration which James had extended to 
the Papists, in spite of his own promises to the 
contrary and the menacing protests of his sub- 
jects, had repeatedly drawn him into secret 
negotiations with Eorae; and when his letters, 
to the pontiff were detected he had shuffled out 
of the dilemma hy laying the whole blame upon 
his secretaries. In this manner he had adopted 
Lord Elphiustoue and Lord Balmerino for his 
scapegoats, and, after accusing them as the 
authors of this traitorous correspondence, had 
allowed them to go free from punishment ; and 
by these mean and dishonest concessions, the' 
kind of policy in which he most delighted, he 
disarmed the suspicions of the Protestant com- 
munity, while the Popish faction applauded 
them as righteous devices by which their church 
was to be re-established and the cause of true 
religion benefited. 

While all parties in England were thus at one 
in behalf of James, and impatient to exchange 
their old sovereign for a new, it was impossible 
that these symptoms could escape the keen eye 
of Elizabeth. Her secretary Cecil and her prin- 
cipal statesmen were deeply in the plot, and 
preparing the way for the King of Scots ; but, 
however craftily they might conceal their move- 
ments, their royal mistress saw enough to con- 
vince her that her best servants were deserting 
her, and that the day of her ascendency had 
passed away. She complained that her star was 
setting, and her late worshippers impatient to 
welcome the rising sun; and although shi; 
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forbore to nominate a successor she saw that 
James was tlie object of the national choice, and. 
that she was powerless to set it aside, or even 
make it q[ue3tiouable. But even in her old age, 
and amidst this general tendency to desertion, 
it was felt dangerous to provoke her ; the last 
struggles of her lion spirit were such as the 
bravest might well fear ; and the death of her 
beloved Essex, whom she consigned to the block, 
made the proudest careful how they provoked 
her resentment. But it was a dying effort by 
which her own end was accelerated, and she who 
was more than man in the infliction of his merited 
doom, was now less than woman in the sorrow 
with which she bewailed him. But even though 
broken-heai-ted her pride was still unbent, and 
to conceal her weakness from the public eye 
she continued her wonted progresses through 
the country, attended balls, rode to the chase, 
and chose a young and handsome favourite, the 
Earl of Clanricarde, to supply the place of the 
lamented Essex. 

It was not, however, by such vain attempts 
that the coming of death was to be delayed; the 
complication of diseases under which she suf- 
fered had only their work accelerated by these 
acts of vain bi'avado. The first fatal symptom 
was a sickening from cold; and having been 
forewarned by Dee, the astrologer, in whose 
predictions she had perfect reliance, to beware 
of Whitehall, she resolved to exchange this 
palace for that of Eichmond, saying that it was 
‘‘the warm winter-box for the shelter of her old 
age.” She removed to Eichmond on the 14th 
of January (1603), where her health at first 
seemed to rally; but it was only the fitful gleam 
of the exhausted lamp. Her melancholy re- 
turned with still greater intensity, mingled 
occasionally with indications of a disordered 
fancy; she would take no medicine, and could 
scarcely be persuaded to take food, while, in- 
stead of resting upon a bed, she caused herself 
to be placed upon cushions on the floor, where 
she sat whole days motionless and sleepless, 
being haunted with the thought that if once 
she lay down she would never rise again. It 
was in this condition that her kinsman, Sir 
Eobert Carey, the youngest son of Loi'd Huns- 
don, afterwards Earl of Monmouth, found her 
on his arrival from Berwick. Hearing of his 
arrival at Eichmond, the queen sent for him, 
and on his uttering vain court wishes for her 
health, safety, and long -continued life, she 
wrung his hand and said, “No, Eobin, I am 
not well;” and proceeded to tell him that her 
heart had been sad and heavy for ten or twelve 
days, intermingling her speech with very deep 
sighs, which struck him aU the more as he had 
never known her to heave a sigh except when 
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the Queen of Scots was beheaded. He endea- 
voured to reason her out of her melancholy, but 
soon found that his words were ineffectual, and 
that she would not be comforted. 

This sad interview was on a Saturday night, 
and the queen gave orders that preparations 
should be made in her private chapel for her 
attendance there on the following day; but 
when the time anuved it was found that she 
could not bear removal. Cushions, however, 
were laid for her at the door of tlie private 
chamber adjoining the chapel, and there she 
beard the religious service that was going on 
within. From that day she became worse, but 
still refused to take sustenance ; and wlien ad- 
vised to adopt proper remedies for her relief, 
she angrily replied that she knew her own. 
strength and constitution better than they, and 
was not in such danger as they imagined. She 
still persisted also in remaining seated on her 
cushions; but as this posture aggravated her 
maladies she was got to bed partly by persua- 
sion and partly by compulsion. 

On Wednesday, the 23d of March, the day 
before her death, Elizabeth was speechless. It 
was evident that her last hour was drawing 
near, and it was important that she should 
announce in some intelligible way that secret 
which she had kept so long and so obstinately. 
By whom was she to be succeeded in the throne? 
Her own royal assent, in addition to hereditary 
right and the general suffrage, was necessary 
for the conclusive settlement of such a ques- 
tion; for there were claimants to the royal seat, 
whose pretensions, though inferior to those of 
James, might have formed parties, and been 
productive of civil commotions. By signs she 
called for her council, and they came to her 
bedside eager to be resolved upon this subject 
of their life-long perplexity, and in the best 
of dispositions to interpret her signs by their 
wishes. The accounts given of this important 
scene are various, but all coincide in the de- 
claration that she announced James of Scotland 
as the person by whom she was to be succeeded. 
We are told by one authority, that a few days 
befoi’e this the council had sent a deputation to 
know her will upon the subject, and that in 
answer to their inquiry she had named the King 
of Scots. Another and fuller account states, 
that on her reply being solicited on this sub- 
ject she said, “ My seat has been the seat of 
kings: I will have no rascal to succeed me. 
Who should succeed me but a king ? ” And when 
they inquired whom she meant, she answered, 
“Who should that be but our cousin of Scot- 
land ? ” Besides the variations in this testimony, 
it was unlucky that the three noblemen who 
composed the present deputation were staunch 
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adiiereuts of the cause of James. She was now 
to give a silent answer to the question. Here, 
also, the accounts are various ; but all coincide 
that -when the name of the King of Scots was 
proposed she put her hand to her head in token 
of assent. Had such a small matter as the 
transference of a farm been at issue, such a sign, 
which after all might have been a gesture of 
impatience or spasm of pain, would scarcely 
have been valid in a court of law ; but in the 
present case, when the fate of a crown and king- 
dom was at stake, all were agreed upon the 
meaning and resolute to act upon it as an un- 
impeachable bequest. James VI, was now true 
heir to the throne of England by the testimony 
of its })resent possessor’, and ah who gainsaid 
his right were traitors, and thenceforth to be 
punished as such. 

This last of her earthly cares having been 
dismissed the dying queen devoted her thoughts 
to another world. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and her chaplains attended at her request 
in the evening ; the primate, kneeling down at 
her bedside, first examined her in the articles 
of her faith ; ‘‘ and she so punctually answered 
all his several questions by lifting up her eyes 
and holding up her hand, as it was a comfort 
to all beholders.’'’ After the old man had con- 
tinued in pi’ayer until his knees were weary he 
blessed her, and was about to rise; but she made 
a sign with her hand desiring him to continue 
his devotions. This he did for half an hour 
longer, but even then, w’hen he would have 
brought them to a close, her sign was a second 
time repeated, and he prayed yet another half 
hour “ with earnest cries to God for her soul’s 
health, which he uttered with that fervency of 
spirit as the queen to all our sight much rejoiced 
thereat, and gave testimony to us all of her 
Christian and comfortable end.” Such was the 
last night and the last act of Queen Elizabeth 
upon earth ; between two and three o’clock on 
the following morning she expired.’- 

These were important tidings to convey to 
James at Edinburgh, and more than one person 
was impatient to be their happy bearer; but the 
lords of council had closed the gates of the palace 
of Eichmond and established such a strict watch 
that it -was thought no intelligence could transpire 
beyond the -walls. These, however, were frail 
defences against avarice and ambition, for Sir 
Eobert Carey, who was on the watch at Eich- 
moud, and stood booted and spurred beneath 
the eaves of the building, was waiting impatiently 
for news of the royal demise, which Lady Scrope, 
]ii.s sister, who closely attended the death-bed, 

1 Memoir of Robert Carey, Earl of Monmouth; Sharon 
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had agreed to furnish. No sooner, therefore, 
had Elizabeth breathed her last tlianshe snatched 
a ring from the finger of her mistress, the gift 
of the Scottish king, and secretly threw it from 
a window to her brother, who was waiting 
I below. It was the preconcerted signal between 
them; and furnished with this satisfactory token, 
Carey was instantly on horseback, and upon his 
way to Scotland at the utmost of his horse’s 
, speed. To auticipate every possible messenger 
he set his neck upon the cast, and although the 
stake was nearly forfeited by a dangerous fall 
by which he was sorely hurt he achieved such 
a ride, that although the queen died at an early 
hour on Thur.sday morning, he entered the gates 
of Edinburgh on Satui’day evening. He went 
instantly to the palace of Holyrood after James 
had retired to rest, and being admitted to the 
royal bed-chamber he saluted its occupant with 
his new titles of King of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland.^ No intimation was given 
of the Queen of England’s death until the third 
day after Carey’s arrival, when Sir Charles 
Percy, brother to the Earl of Northumberland, 
and Thomas Somerset, son of Lord Worcester, 
arrived with a letter to James from the English 
council, announcing their queen’s death and their 
proclamation of his own succession to the throne, 
the rejoicing of the people at the tidings, and 
their own impatience for his arrival among them. 
No more feuds with Englishmen — no more wars 
with England — the people of both kingdoms 
were henceforth fellow-subjects and brethren 
under the x'ule of their common sovereign, who 
would bind the two people into one and visit all 
national discordance among them with his wrath 
and exti’eme displeasui’e. Such was the tenor 
of the proclamation which was now trumpeted 
by the royal heralds at the Cross of Edinbui’gh 
amidst the welcoming acclamations of the mul- 
titudes, accompanied with glad songs and play- 
ing upon musical instruments, while the summit 
of the Bass Eock and other high places blazed 
far and wide with bonfires.® 

During the interval before his departure to 
England James was employed in arrangements 
for the management of the members of his family 
and government of the kingdom, in which he 
displayed his wonted care and minuteness. The 
queen was to follow him twenty days after his 
departure. His eldest son, Prince Henry, was 
to remain at Stirling under the care of his 
governor, the Earl of Mar, Prince Charles under 
that of Sir AJexander Seton, president of the 
Court of Session, and the Princess Elizabeth, 
afterwards Queen of Bohemia, under the charge 
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of tLe Earl of Linlithgow. The government of 
the kingdom was committed to the privy-council, 
and certain noblemen and ministers were ap- 
pointed to accompany the king to London. 

Upon the 3d of April, two days before he 
commenced his journey, James repaired to the 
High Church of St. Giles to bid his subjects 
farewell. Mr. John Hall was the preacher on 
the occasion, and he reminded his majesty of 
the great mercies he had experienced, not the 
least of which was his peaceful call to the throne 
of England. It was God’s own work, by which 
a people so numerous had with such unanimity 
consented to the appointment, and it ought to 
be acknowledged by his majesty with thankful- 
ness, whom he therefore exhorted to gratitude, 
and a due care for the interests of religion. 
When the sermon was ended the king rose to 
address the people. He had now come, he said, 
to his rightful inheritance, the crown of England 
being as lawfully his as was the crown of Scot- 
land, so that he could enjoy both and regard 
them with equal favour. This impox'tant fact 
he was careful to illustrate in the oratorical 
fashion of the times, in which he was confessed 
to have few equals. “As my right is united in 
my person,” he said, “ so my marches are united 
land, and not by sea, so that there is no dif- 
ference between them. There is no more differ- 
ence betwixt London and Edinburgh, yea, not 
as betwixt Inverness or Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh, for all our marches are dry, and there 
ferries betwixt them. But my course must 
be betwixt both to establish peace, and religion, 
and wealth betwixt both the countries. And as 
God has joined the right of both the kingdoms 
rson, so ye may be joined in wealth, in 
in hearts, and affections. And as the 
one country has wealth and the other has mul- 
titude of men, so we may part the gifts, and 
every one as they may do to help the other.” 
It was a wise theory ; but was James likely to 
follow it with equal wisdom of action ? After 
assuring them that he would do Ms utmost to 
promote the cause of religion in both countries 
and remove the corruptions that prevailed in 
them, he promised a visit to Scotland once every 
three years, or even more frequently, for “ he 
had a body as able as any king in Europe, 
he was able to travel and this duty 
of visitation, he continued, “ I have written in 
irected to my son, and it were a shame 
to perform that thing which I have 
w'ritten ; that I may with my own mouth take 
account of justice, and of them that are under 
and that ye yourselves may see and hear 
and from the paeanest to the greatest may 
and pour out your 

Havincr flma orra- 


dually descended from his stilted style into 
natural feeling he closed his address with the 
following touch of true pathos: “ This shall ever 
be my course. Therefore, think not of me as of 
a king going from one country to another ; bxxt 
as a king lawfully called, going from one part 
of the isle to the other, that so your comfort 
may be the greater. And whei-e I thought to 
have employed you with some armour now, I 
employ only your hearts, to the good prospering 
of me in my success and journey. I have no 
more to say but — px’ay for me.” The triumph 
of giving a king to England was suddenly 
checked by the thought of their own lo,ss by 
Ms departux’e, so that when he thus movingly 
bade them farewell the congregation were dis- 
solved in teai’s.^ 

Having thus bid adieu to bis people, James 
set out for Ms new kingdom, accompanied not 
only by the chief of his nobility but many Eng- 
lish noblemen and gentlemen, who wei’e thus 
early in paying their court to him and welcom- 
ing him to their countx’y. As the glad and bril- 
liant cortege, after leaving the walls of Edin- 
burgh, were moving along and had proceeded 
but a short way on their jouiuiey, they were met 
by a train of a very different description; it 
was the funeral of Eobert Lord Seton and Eai’l 
of Winton proceeding from Seton House, near 
Musselbux-gh, to the place of interment. The 
royal cavalcade might well pause at this gloomy 
approach and the remembrance of him whose re- 
mains were borne Mong ; for of all the devoted 
adherents of Queen Mai'y none had surpassed or 
even equalled this nobleman’s family in fidelity 
or sufferings for her cause. After the uixfortu- 
nate defeat of her party at Langside the earl’s 
father was compelled to fly to Flanders, where 
he abode two years ; and such were his neces- 
sities that, it is said, he was compelled for a 
living to adopt the humble office of a wagoner. 
The px'esent lord of Seton had thus entered upon 
a vei'y dilapidated inheritance, which, however, 
he restored by his provident management, and 
for his services to the king was created Earl of 
"Winton, the fix'st who box’e the title. James 
dx’ew aside on the highway and sat down upon 
a stone, that is still pointed out to travellers, 
until the funeral had passed, and declared in the 
hearing of all present that he had lost a good, 
faithful, and loyal subject.^ 

But this was not the sole memento of the past 
which James was doomed to encounter in his 
otherwise tx’iumphant progx'ess, so full of bright 
anticipations of the future; and at Burleigh 
House, near Stamford, he received tidings of the 
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death of another devoted adherent of his mother: 
this ^Yas James Beaton, Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, who died at Paris during the same month. 
Unable to withstand the onset of the Eefor- 
mation or accommodate himself to the change, 
he retired from the see of Glasgow, carrying 
■with him not only its written muniments but 
its ornaments, vessels, and images, which were 
of great value, the chief of them being an image 
of our Saviour in beaten gold, and representa- 
tions of the twelve apostles in silver ; and these 
he consigned to the keeping of the Carthusians 
of Paris, -with a dhection that they should be 
restored to their original place as soon as Glas- 
gow returned to the Catholic faith. As resident 
ambassador of Max-y in Prance he was faithful 
to her interests and earnest in dissuading her 
from her unfortunate maz’riage with Bothwell ; 
and retaining the same ofl&ce for James, he 
manifested the like fidelity, although regarded 
with suspicion by his countrymen at home, who 
knew that his chief efforts wei’e directed to 
the restoration of Popery in Scotland. When 
he died, which was at the advanced age of 
eighty-six, he left his whole fortune to works 
of religious charity, and attested his love of 
country, which exile could not extinguish, by 
bequeathing ten thousand crowns for the edu- 
cation of poor Scottish students at the Univer- 
sity of Paris.^ These deaths occurring at such 
a period wei’e felt as an impressive notice of the 
coming change, in which the national individu- 
ality of Scotland was to pass away. 

If James was so obtuse as not to feel these 
bereavements, or so frivolous as lightly to foiget 
them, there were other annoyances of a more 
personal nature to qualify the pleasures of his 
journey and the glories of his new sovereignty. 
These arose from the rebellious temper of his 
weak and obstinate queen. On the death of 
Beaton, Spottiswood, whom James appointed 
to the archbishopric of Glasgow, was sent back 
to Edinburgh to accompany the queen in her 
journey to England, which, according to the 
programme drawn out by the king, was to be 
twenty da 3 's after his own departure. But the 
queen would needs improve upon the royal plan 
by carrying Prince Henry to England in her 
train, and repaired for that purpose to Stirling. 
As might be expected, the Mends of the Earl 
of Mai’, in the absence of the earl, who was in 
attendance upon the king, refused to let her 
have the custody of the prince ; and enraged at 
this repulse, she fell into a fever which occa- 
sioned a miscarriage. It was the renewal of an 
old quarrel, and with a selection of time and 
circumstance which nothing but extreme silli- 


ness would have prompted. On hearing of 
Anne’s danger James sent back the Earl of 
Mar, and soon after the Duke of Lennox, with 
an order to gratify her wishes ; but with this 
the queen would not be satisfied unless Mar 
and his adherents were punished for their dis- 
obedience. This was too much for James, espe- 
cially at such a season, and he wrote to her that 
she would do wisely to forget her grudge against 
the earl, and thank God for their peaceable pos- 
session of England, which, next to God’s good- 
ness, was chiefly owing to the able negotiations 
of Mai'. Anne, however, was not to be thus sat- 
isfied, and declared that she would rather have 
wished never to see England than to be in any 
sort beholden to the eax'l for such a benefit. 
As usual she was compelled to yield; and when 
she I’ejoined her husband in all meekness and 
duty at Windsor she was also reconciled to the 
Earl of Mar, while hy an act of council it was 
declared that he had done nothing prejudicial 
to her honom' by the proceeding at Stirling.^ 
Nothing could bettei; attest the cordiality of 
his English subjects or the ripeness of time for 
the union of the two crowns than the journey 
of James to his new capital. A whole month 
was spent in it: it was a slow procession of 
feasting and hunting, masques, welcomes, and 
ti'iumphal arches ; while every town and noble 
mansion where it halted endeavoured to excel 
all others in the gi'andeur of its preparations, 
and the loud, extx'avagant fervour of its zeal. 
Could it be that a descendant of Bi-uce and 
the Stuarts was thus to ascend the throne of 
Edward I. and the Plantagenets? These de- 
monstrations, so unlike the scrupulously mea- 
sured homage to which he had been accustomed, 
were enough to confirm James in the theory of 
monax'chical absolutism which he had so osten- 
tatiously paraded in the Basilihon Boron, and 
to assure him that England was a ready field for 
its display. And louder, f uUei', more fervent, if 
possible, was the welcome that greeted him when 
he advanced to the metropolis. At Stamford 
Hill he was met hy a cavalcade of the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and chief citizens of London, all well 
mounted and weai'ing rich chains of gold, and 
on ari’iving at the Charter House the city re- 
corder addressed him with such a full-blown con- 
gratulatory hai'angue as must have been music 
to his ears. The speaker, after touching briefly 
upon the glorious reign of his px’edecessor, thus 
burst forth : “ But she is gathex'ed in peace to 
her fathers, a memorable instance of your ma- 
jesty’s divine observation that pi’inces differ not 
in stuff, but in use, from common men. Out of 
the ashes of this phoenix wast thou, King James, 
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born for our good — the bright star of the north 
to whicli all true adamantine hearts had long 
before turned themselves, whose flame, like a 
new sun rising, disperseth these clouds of fear 
which either our politic friends, or our open 
enemies, or the unnatural favourers of the fifth 
monarchy had given us some cause to appre- 
hend; yea, o\ir nobility, council, and commons, 
whose wisdom and fidelity is therefore renowned 
as far as this island is spoken of, with a general 
zeal posted to your majesty’s subjection, not 
more incited thereunto by the right of your ma- 
jesty’s descent and royal blood, drawn to this fan- 
inheritance from the loins of our ancient kings, 
than inflamed with the fame of the princely vir- 
tues wherewith, as a rich cabinet with precious 
jewels, your princely mind is furnished, if con- 
stant fame hath delivered unto us a true inven- 
tory of your rare qualities.” After a few more 
fulsome compliments of this nature the civic 
Cicero thus proceeded: ''‘See how bounteous 
Heaven hath assigned four kingdoms, as proper 
subjects to your four kingly virtues. Scotland 
has tried your pr-udence in reducing those 
things to order in the church and common- 
weal which the tumultuous times of your ma- 
jesty’s infancy had there put out of square. 
Ireland shall require your justice, which the 
miseries (I do not say the policies) of civil war 
have there defaced. Prance shall prove your 
fortitude, when necessary reasons of state shall 
bend your majesty’s council to that enterprise. 
But let England be the school wherein your ma- 
jesty will practice your temperance and modera- 
tion; for here flattery will assay to undermine 
or foi’ce your strongest constancy and integrity.” 
It was not, however, the cue of the orator to 
hint advice, however tenderly, and he hurries 
with prophetic rapture into that millennium 
which the reign of this gi-eatest, wisest, best 
of kings was to establish, while the following 
ecstatic vision must have almost lifted the 
speaker from his knees and suspended him in 
mid-air; — 

“ It is my comfort, the comfort of my age, to 
make known to an uncorrupted king the hopes 
and desires of his best subjects, who, as if your 
majesty were sent down from heaven to restore 
the golden age, have now assured themselves 
that this island, by a strange working and revo- 
lution now united to your majesty’s obedience, 
shall never fear the mischiefs and misgovern- 
ments which other countries and other times 
have felt. Oppression shall not he here the 
badge of authority nor insolence the mark of 
greatness. The people shall every one sit under 
his own olive-tree and anoint himself with the 
fruit thereof, his face not grinded with extorted 
sweats, nor his marrow sucked with odious and 


unjust monopolies. Unconscionable lawyers and 
greedy officers shall no more spin out the poor 
man’s cause in length to his undoing and the 
decay of justice. No more shall bribes blind 
the eyes of the wise, nor gold he reputed the 
common measure of men’s worthiness — adul- 
terated gold, which can gild a rotten post, to 
make Balaam a bishop and Issachar as worthy 
of a judicial chair as Solomon, where he may 
wickedly sell that justice which he corruptly 
bought. The money-changers and sellers of 
doves — I mean those who traffic the livings of 
simple and religious pastors — shall your majesty 
whip out of the temple and commonwealth; for 
no more shall kirk-livings he pared to the quick, 
forcing ambitious churchmen, partakers of this 
sacrilege, to enter in at the window by simonies 
and corruptions, which they must afterwards 
repair with usury and make up with pluralities. 
The ports and havens of these kingdoms, which 
have long been barred, shall now open the 
mouths of their rivers and the arms of their 
seas to the gentle amity and just traffic of all 
nations, washing away our reproach of universal 
pirates and sea- wolves, and drawing, by the ex- 
change of home-bred commodities with foreign, 
into the veins of this land that wholesome blood 
of well-got treasure which shall strengthen the 
sinews of your majesty’s kingdoms. The ne- 
glected and almost worn-out nobility shall now, 
as bright diamonds and burning carbuncles, 
adorn your kingly diadem. The too-much con- 
temned clergy shall hang as a precious earring 
at your princely ear, your majesty still listen- 
ing to their holy counsels. The wearied com- 
mons shall be worn as a rich ring on your 
royal finger, which your majesty, with a watch- 
ful eye, will still graciously look upon; for 
we have now a king that will hear with his 
own ears, see with his own eyes, and be ever 
zealous of a great trust — which being afterwards 
become necessary, may he abused to an un- 
limited power.” ^ What brain could have with- 
stood such flattery? The sudden transition from 
the cold, sharp air of Scotland to such a bland 
atmosphere was too much for James, and after 
having been accustomed during his whole life 
to hear his proceedings canvassed and have his 
wishes thwarted, the universal language which 
now greeted him from his English subjects was, 
“To hear is to obey.” It is said also that in con- 
versing with his English counsellors he was so 
strack with the new view of his royal privi- 
leges that he exclaimed in rapture, “Do I make 
the judges? Do I make the bishops? Then, 
God’s wounds ! I make what likes me law and 
gospel!” 
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The foi-tTinate king, however, was soon to find 
that there were obstacles in his path which his 
power could not reach. As soon as he had 
entered London the plague also entered, and 
raged \vith such destructiveness that he was 
glad to remove to Windsor Castle, where he 
received his queen and children, with the excep- 
tion of his second son, Prince Charles, who had 
been left behind in Scotland. If the ungainly 
appearance and uncouth manners of James him- 
self w'ere calculated, upon further acquaintance, 
to damp the ardour of the English, such was 
not the case with Prince Henry, who astonished 
the courtiers with his quick witty answers and 
princely carriage, and delighted them with his 
“reverend obeisance at the altar” during the 
performance of worship in the chapel royal. 
It wras evident that he had not been trained 
exclusively for the throne of a Presbyterian 
kingdom. 

On the 22d of July the court removed to 
Westminster, preparatory to the coi’onation, 
which occurred on the 25th ; but even this im- 
portant and joyful event, by which two contend- 
ing nations were to be made one, was overcast 
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with sorrow. As the plague was still raging in 
London and its suburbs the inhabitants of the 
city were not permitted to go to Westminster 
to witness the spectacle; and when the day 
arrived it was darker and more rainy than had 
ever been known at such a season. Under these 
gloomy auspices the coronation was celebrated 
by which James YI, of Scotland became King 
of England.! Not the least important or 
least regarded part of the ceremony w^as the 
Fatum Jacobi, the royal seat containing the 
stone of Jacob, on which the ancient king.s of 
Scotland had formerly been crowned, and which 
James now occupied. Its rude legend bore that 
wherever this stone might be there the Scots 
would rule ; and now, after ages of contention, 
the strange prediction had been fulfilled ! The 
policy of Edw'ard I, and his successors w'as now 
accomplished, but in a way far different from 
their expectations. Peaceful marriage had finally 
effected what arms could not achieve, and the 
two kingdoms were united, not by conquest but 
their own free-will, after the pride of both had 
been exhausted in a hopeless struggle for the 
supremacy. 


OHAPTEE XIX. 

HISTORY OP RELIGION (1569-1603). 

Difficulties of the church after the establishment of the Reformation — ^Dislike of the statesmen at its republican 
character — Commencement of the attempt to establish Episcopacy — The Assembly of Leith in 1672 — Its 
enactments in favour of the episcopal office— John Douglas appointed Archbishop of St. Andrews— Aver- 
sion of Knox to the appointment — Reaction against the proceedings at Leith — Admonitions of John Knox 
to the General Assembly — His attempts to fliminish the power of the prelates — Earl of Morton’s regency 
— His proceedings for establishing an episcopal government in the church — Degraded condition of his 
tulchan bishops — Return of Andrew MeM to Scotland — His talents and literary reputation — Effect of his 
arrival— Trials of bishops in the General Assembly — Regulations in clerical attire — Protest of Durie and 
Melvil against the name and office of bishop — Melvil’s eloquent and successful appeal — Decree of the 
assembly subversive of episcopal rule — Decrees of subsequent General Assemblies to the same effect — 
Submission of the bishops — The Secojid Booh of Discipline — Its distinctions between the civil and ecclesi- 
astical authority — Respective duties of magistrates and ministers in behalf of religion — Ecclesiastical 
offices oi'dinary and extraordinary — The ordinary offices and their perpetuity — Different office-bearers of 
the church— Of ministers— Of doctors— Of elders— Of deacons— Duties of the magistrate — His province in 
ecclesiastical affairs — Abuses of which correction was demanded — Certain reformations craved — Benefits 
to proceed from the polity of the Second Booh of Discipline — Circumstances in which the First and Second 
Boohs of Discijdine originated — Each adapted to the necessity of the time — Continuation of the episcopal 
warfare — Importance of the question at issue. 


From the commencement of the Reformation 
the Church of Scotland occupies the larger part 
of Scottish history. It is on this account that 
the ecclesiastical is so largely mingled with the 
civil and political element during the present 
period. As we have already devoted so much 
space to the former that the present chapter is 
almost unnecessary we shall content ourselves 


with a summary review of the subject, com- 
prising the few points which have been omitted, 
and presenting the whole in an uninterrupted 
narrative. 

The first twelve years of the reformed Church 
of Scotland are the history of a struggle in which 
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its assumptions of authority were contested, and 
its demands of an adequate support refused. 
Notwithstanding the enormous wealth of the 
overthrown Popish establishment, the Protes- 
tant clergy, who had so bravely and successfully 
fought the battle, were left to languish in 
poverty; and when they appealed for that state 
support to which they were entitled their ap- 
plications were either contemptuously rejected 
or craftily eluded. To add also to the dai-kness 
of their prospects their two great champions, 
Moray the regent and Knox the reformer, were 
soon successively removed from the arena, leav- 
ing none either in the church or the state to fdl 
the places which they had so worthily occupied. 
Now, therefore, was the time to overthrow that 
Presbyterianism of the national church which 
had become so obnoxious to the nobility and 
men in power. It was too republican for their 
tastes and feelings. It was too decidedly op- 
posed to the monarchical rule established in 
England with which they were yearly coming 
into closer contact. And above ail, it might 
ultimately shut them out from the x'evenues of 
the bishoprics, which they had already destined 
for their own especial possession. These were 
the considerations which animated the nobility, 
with the Earl of Morton at their head, and made 
them anxious to superinduce an episcopal upon 
the presbyterian form, of church government. 
In this way they might depress that bold demo- 
cratic spirit of the people, at which they were 
ah'eady trembling, and facilitate that union with 
England which they were even now regarding 
as no very unlikely, or even remote contingency. 
But a still more important consideration with 
them was, that by restoring Episcopacy the 
nomination of the bishops to those sees of which 
they held the revenues would be vested in them- 
selves, and that their nominees would be satis- 
fied with the mere honour of the title and a 
scanty share of the rental. 

This impoi’tant movement, by which the whole 
character of the national church was to be ovei'- 
turned, was commenced when John Knox, al- 
ready old and frail, could offer little opposition. 
The occasion, also, as well as the time furthered 
the proceeding, as the ai’chbishopric of St. An- 
drews was vacant by the execution of John 
Hamilton for his share in the assassination of 
Darnley and the good regent; and to fill up this 
vacancy was of vital importance to the pecu- 
niary interests of the avaricious Morton. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 12th of January, 1572, little 
more than eight months after Hamilton’s exe- 
cution, a convention, which claimed to itself the 
power and privileges of a General Assembly, 
was held at Leith, where six members of the 
privy-council were to hold a conference with 
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six ministers upon the continuation of the epis- 
copal ofiice in the church. It was unfortunate 
for the menaced church that it liad been unable 
to realize its views of parity among its office- 
bearers— that it had been obliged to endure the 
presence of bishops, who, in the course of nature, 
were expected to die out, and appoint superin- 
tendents upon the xu-gency of the moment; these 
circumstances were of themselves sufficient to 
familiarize an incongrxiity and make it less re- 
volting to the view. It was still more unfor- 
tunate that the depressed condition of the clergy 
had made them the more alive to the allure- 
ments of ambition, and the prospect of temporal 
profit which the offer held out. The commis- 
sioners of the church consented that the arch- 
bishopx’ics and bishoprics should still be retained 
at least until the king’s majority, or during the 
consent of parliament; that the vacant prelacies 
should be given to ministers who were best 
qualified; that a chapter of learned ministers 
should be annexed to every metropolitan or 
cathedral seat; and that bishops should have 
spiritual jurisdiction in their dioceses. All 
abbots, px’iors, and inferior dignitaries appointed 
to the ancient benefices held under such titles 
were to be tried by the bishop or superintendent 
concerning their qualifications and fitness to 
represent the church in parliament, and be ad- 
mitted to the benefice only upon their collation. 
In filling the bishoprics then vacant, or that 
afterwards might fall vacant, the king and re- 
gent were to recommend qualified persons, whose 
elections were to be made by the chapters of 
cathedral churches ; and as various churches of 
the chapters were possessed by men who bore no 
office in the church, a particular nomination 
was to be made of ministers in every diocese to 
supply their rooms till the benefices should fall 
void. It was also decreed that all benefices of 
cures under bishops should be disponed to actual 
ministers and to no others; that the minister 
should receive ordination from the bishop of the 
diocese, and where no bishop was as yet placed 
from the superintendent of the bounds; and 
that the bishops and superintendents at the 
ordination of ministers should require of them 
an oath of acknowledging the king’s authority, 
and of obedience to their ordinaxy in all things 
lawful according to the form then specified. 
These wonderful concessions, by which the plan 
of church government accoi’ding to the JF’p'Si 
Booh of DisGipline was subverted, were granted 
after a short conference, and with a facility that 
we cannot understand. Limits, indeed, were 
assigned to the prelatic authority, so that its 
exercise might be kept within reasonable bounds; 
but such restraints were not likely to be avail- 
ing with a party whose success in this first in- 
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■stance had been so signal. The restrictions to 
which we allude were, that all archbishops and 
bishops, hereafter to be admitted, should exer- 
cise no further jurisdiction in spiritual functions 
than the superintendents did, until the subject ! 
was more fully considered. All archbishops 
and bishop.?, also, were to be subject to the 
church and its General Assembly in spiriiua- 
Ubus, as they were to the king in temporalibus. 
They were not to give admission to any who 
should have office in the church without the 
advice of at least six of the best learned of their 
chapter ; and to these meetings of the chapter 
as many of it as pleased should have the right 
of admission and vote.^ 

Having succeeded thus far Morton lost no 
time in filling up the vacant archbishopric of 
St. Andrews. His creature, whom he had chosen 
for the metropolitan charge, was John Douglas, 
provost of the New College of St. Andrews, a 
man never distinguished for strength of judg- 
ment, and now laboiu-ing under the infirmity 
-of old age ; but he was thereby only the better ^ 
fitted to be a tool in the hands of his feudal 
superior, and to account to him for the revenues 
•of his see. On the 6th of February Doviglas, 
according to rule, gave proof of his gifts and 
fitness for the office by preaching in the pulpit 
of St. Andrews, Morton himself being present, 
and on the 10th he was inaugurated as arch- 
bishop. Knox, who was then living in the city, 
refused to join in the act of inauguration, and 
with his wonted boldness denounced anathema 
both to the giver and receiver of the office. It 
was whispered on this occasion that his discon- 
tent arose from envy, and because the offer had 
not been made to himself ; but this unworthy 
accusation he indignantly contradicted on the 
following Sunday from the pulpit. “I have 
refused,” he exclaimed, “a greater bishopric 
than that of St. Andrews ever was, which I 
might have had with the favour of greater 
men.” His traducers might have well remem- 
bered his opposition to the office while he was 
chaplain to Edward VI., and living in terms 
of brotherhood with the most eminent of the 
English reformers; and how he resisted the 
applications of the Duke of Northumbeidand, 
who would have made him Bishop of Newcastle. 
But besides the great reformer, many of the 
ministers were opposed to this episcopal appoint- 
ment, not the least notable of whom was Patrick 
Adamson, who afterwards, however, became 
himself Archbishop of St. Andrews. But all 
opposition was fruitless, for, besides having the 
powerful, able, and unscrupulous Earl of Morton 
against them, the clergy had for their enemies 


the chief nobility, who declared that they would 
forsake the ministers if they did not get the 
church livings for themselves. To account for 
the facility with which this first instalment of 
episcopal rule was imposed, Calderwood informs 
us, *‘some of the ministry -were poor, some 
covetous and ambitious; some did not take up 
the gross corruption of this human invention, 
some had a carnal respect to some noblemen 
their friends; so it was easy to the court to 
obtain the consent of many ministers.” But the 
humiliation of the church was not yet complete. 
Douglas, who was rector of the University of 
St, Andrews and provost of the New College, 
had promised to resign these offices as soon as 
he became an archbishop; but by the permission 
of the assembly he was allowed to retain them 
for two or three years. Knox deplored this 
infatuation of laying so many offices upon the 
hack of one old man which twenty men of the 
best gifts could not well bear, and declared that 
he would be disgraced and wrecked, which came 
to pass, indeed, the historian informs us, “ for,” 
he adds, “he had neither that honour, health, 
nor wealth that he had before. He was unable 
of bis body to travel and more unable of tongue 
to teach.” Had the establishment of Episcopacy 
been a religious principle, however a mistaken 
one, with the astute Morton, he would have 
selected a very different person to be its repre- 
sentative. Soon after this appointment of Dou- 
glas to the primacy of St. Andrews James Boyd 
was made Archbishop of Glasgow, while J ohn 
Paton and Andrew Graham were promoted to 
the bishoprics of Dunkeld and Dunblane.® 

This lethargic insensibility of the church 
could not long continue, and in the General 
Assembly held at Perth in August of the same 
year there were tokens of an awakening which 
the courtiers who favoured Episcopacy had good 
cause to fear. The convention at Leith and the 
resolutions there passed formed the subject of 
condemnation, and a protest was unanimously 
agreed on by the assembly that the names of 
archbishop, dean, archdeacon, chancellor, chap- 
ter, then used and still retained, “ were thought 
slanderous and offensive to the ears of many of 
the brethren, appearing to sound to Papistry,” 
It was therefore resolved that the title of arch- 
bishop should be exchanged for that of bishop; 
that the chapter should be called the bishop's 
assembly, and the dean the moderator of that 
assembly. It was decreed also, that the proper 
functions of the deans, archdeacons, and chan- 
cellors, abbots and priors, should be examined 
by persons authorized by the assembly, with a 
view of fixing their proper limits and changing 
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their titles into others more conformable to the 
■word of God. But the most important part of j 
these resolutions was, that the heads and articles ■ 
of the convention of Leith were only to be re- i 
ceived as an interim, “till farther and more 
perfect order may be obtained at the hands of 
the king’s majesty’s regent and nobility, for 
which they will press as occasion will serve. 
To the same assembly John Knox, stiU resident 
in St. Andrews, sent an impressive letter of ex- 
hortation by John Wynram, superintendent of 
Fife, and Eobert Pont, commissioner of Orkney, 
with certain articles which he proposed for their 
consideration. The removal of bishops from the 
Scottish Church he had been unable to effect 
even when his strength and influence were at 
the highest ; and he knew that, for the present, 
they were too strongly established to be set 
aside by appeal or remonstrance. The utmost 
that in the meantime was practicable for the 
church was to restrain this prelatic order within 
moderate limits, so that it should be as harm- 
less for evil as possible, and best fitted to pro- 
mote the general Eeformation. He therefore 
advised this assembly to petition the regent that 
no gift of a bishopric or any other benefice 
should be made contrary to the tenor of the 
acts passed during the time of the good regent 
Moray ; that all of them bestowed contrary to 
these acts, or upon unqualified persons, should 
be revoked and declared null by an act of the 
privy-council; and that all vacant bishoprics 
should be filled within a year after the vacancy 
had occuiTed. Another matter, for which suit 
should be made, was that no pensions of bene- 
fices whether great or small should be given by 
the mere donation of the regent without the 
consent of the lawful possessors of these bene- 
fices, and the admission of the superintendent 
or commissioner of the province, or the bishops 
lawfully elected; and that they should desire an 
act of council to be given to that effect at the 
next parliament. He also suggested that an 
act should be made ordaining all bishops ad- 
mitted by the order of the kirk now received, 
to give account of their whole rents and intro- 
missions therewith once iu the year, as the kirk 
shall appoint. By these restrictions the simon- 
iacal compacts between the nobles and the pre- 
lates would have been prevented, a right elec- 
tion of bishops made, and their obedience to the 
church secured. The other suggestions of the 
reformer had reference chiefly to the rights of 
the church, the sustentation of the ministry, and 
the suppression of Popery.^ 

The accession of the Earl of Morton to the 
regency was a signal of dauger to the national 
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Presbyterianism. In his earliest acts, however, 
he endeavoured to conciliate the popular favour 
by his zeal against Popery; and in his first 
pai’liament, held in January, 1574, it was de- 
creed that all the orders of the clergy, from 
the archbishops down to the readers, should 
make lists of all Papists or persons suspected 
to be such, whether men or women, dwelling 
within their bounds, that they might be ad- 
monished to conform to the church; that all 
relapsed Papists and obstinate non-communi- 
cants should be held and treated as outlaws 
until they conformed themselves to the true 
kirk and submitted to its discipline; and that 
all persons who in any way held benefices or 
derived profit from them should subscribe to 
the articles of the religion now established. 
But while this Jehu-like zeal against idolatry 
was calculated to I’ecommeiid him to the church, 
his further proceedings were manifestly calcu- 
lated for its subversion. He multiplied his 
tulchan bishops, and extracted through their 
subserviency the revenues that had been des- 
tined for the services of religion. He cast his 
avaricious eye upon the thirds out of which 
the stipends of the clergy were to be paid, 
and under pretext of more justly distributing 
them, retained them within his own grasp, 
assigning in the meantime two, three, or even 
four churches to a single minister, who was both 
scantily and slowly paid. The consequence of 
this was that while the clergy were obliged to 
hang about the court waiting like paripers for 
I their paltry allotment of stipend, 'the applica- 
tions of the superintendents were refused under 
the plea that bishops, being now restored, their 
office was superfluous. But the General As- 
sembly would not tamely endure this violation 
' of its rights, and girt itself for the struggle. It 
refused to accept the resignation of those super- 
intendents who had become weary of their 
thankless and degraded office, and commanded 
1 them to continue their functions. It ordered 
i the bishops to desist in their interference with 
the visitations of the superintendents unless 
they had their approbation and consent to 
that effect. In the collation of benefices, also, 
bishops were placed under the same restraints 
as the superintendents, so that they were not 
to collate without the consent of three quali- 
fied ministers belonging to their province. To 
the regent’s desire that some learned men of 
the ministry should be appointed senators of 
the College of J ustice, the assembly voted that 
no minister could discharge the duties of both 
vocations, and they prohibited any clergyman 
to accept the civil office. They also decreed 
that a minister “having more kirks than one 
shall reside but at one of them and be called 
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tlie minister of that kirk, yet do what he can 
to the rest till the Lord of the harvest thrust 
forth more labourers; and then he shall have 
his option to take him unto any one of them 
he pleases, that tlie rest may be provided with 
pastors of their own.”^ In the meantime the 
situation of a bishop wfis far from being envi- 
able : degraded to the rank of a mere collector 
of the ecclesiastical revenues of his diocese, and 
obliged to content himself with a mere per- 
centage of the proceeds, he was regarded with 
jealousy by the presbyters and with contempt 
by the people at large, who deemed him little 
better than an incarnate heresy; and the records 
of the assemblies at this period are chiefly occu- 
pied with trials of bishops either for their official 
shortcomings and defects or for their moral de- 
linquencies. It was not, indeed, wonderful if 
men who accepted the office upon such sordid 
terms should be distinguished neither by intel- 
lectual nor moral superiority; and the charges 
which were established against them as well as 
the punishments with which they were chas- 
tized by the spiritual court were sufficient to 
degrade the whole order in the eyes of the 
Scottish nation, and confirm its Presbyterian 
tendencies, had these been in need of such con- 
firmation. Little did Morton guess what a task 
he was preparing for that royal child in whose 
name be had commenced it. 

It was at this critical point of the progress of 
Episcopacy in Scotland that the most formid- 
able of its antagonists entered the field. This 
was Andrew Melvil, who was horn at Baldovy, 
in Pifeshire, in 1545. Having shown a remark- 
able aptitude for letters both at the school of 
Montrose and the University of St. Andrews, 
he repaired at the age of nineteen to the Uni- 
versity of Paris for the purpose of completing 
his education, where he had for his insti’uctors 
and fellow-students men who were recognized 
as the guides of this age of intellectual revival. 
The civil wars of France and the persecution 
of the Protestants compelled him to remove to 
Geneva, where he increased his literary ac- 
quirements and became the friend of Beza and 
Joseph Scaliger, two of the most distinguished 
scholars of the sixteenth century; and in this 
distinguished republic and capital of Presby- 
terianism he probably acquired those bold sen- 
timents upon religious and civil liberty which 
his wliole life was spent in advocating. The 
renown of his scholarship having reached his 
native country, he was earnestly importuned by 
his friends, and especially by the Eegent Mar 
and George Buchanan, to return to Scotland; 
and Andrew Melvil, strong in patriotic feeling, 


could not be deaf to the caU. His country 
needed him; and endeared though Geneva and 
its learned society had become to him, he 
returned home by the way of England, and 
arrived in Edinburgh in 1574, after an absence 
of ten years. Morton, on his arrival, would 
have attached him to his service in the capacity 
of a domestic tutor, with a view of advancing 
him to a bishopric, and thereby of aggrandizing 
the character of the new hiei-archy which he was 
seeking to establish; but Melvil, whose views 
for the present were directed to the improvement 
of education among his countrymen, rejected the 
tempting offer and was afterwards appointed 
principal of the University of Glasgow, Being a 
professor of divinity as well as doctor, and from 
officiating as minister in the church of Govan, he 
had a seat and the right of voting in the church- 
courts, and being thus brought into connection 
with the ecclesiastical questions of the day, his 
jjower as a leading spirit in the church was soon 
felt and acknowledged. From the period of his 
return we recognize a fresh impulse given to 
the Presbyterianism of his countrymen, and a 
bolder and more systematic resistance offered to 
those innovations that threatened to subvei’t it.^ 
The first instance of Andrew Melvil’s appear- 
ance in a church-court occurred in a General 
Assembly which was held in Edinburgh on the 
7th of March, 1575. On this occasion the trials 
of the bishops were numerous and strict. Thus 
the Bishop of Moray was tried upon the charge 
of fornication committed before his entrance 
into office, and required to give proof that he 
had purged himself of the slander. The Bishop 
of Dunkeld was denounced for failing to excom- 
municate the Earl of Athole, according to the 
order of the assembly, and commanded to exe- 
cute their commission. The Bishop of Glasgow, 
being lax in exercising discipline upon the 
Papists of his diocese, had certain assistants 
appointed to aid him in the duty. A person 
nominated to the bishopric of Dunblane was 
ordered to preach before the bishops, superin- 
tendents, and ministers, and thus give proof of 
his fitness before he could be admitted. The 
Bishop of Galloway, who had been sentenced 
to excommunication for several unwarrantable 
acts in his office, excused himself on the plea of 
necessity and compulsion; and in consideration 
of his apology, was allowed to make public con- 
fession and satisfaction, without the disgrace of 
being clothed in sackcloth. In so little estima- 
tion were the bishops stiU held, and so amen- 
able were they to the authority of the church. 
The introduction of such an irregular prelacy, 
where promotion went by political expediency 
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and upon “ carpet consideration ” seems at this 
time to have promoted a similar irregularity in 
clerical attire; and in the act passed by the 
next half - yearly assembly, denouncing these 
new fashions and enjoining a decent clerical 
uniform, we have a startling idea of the nature 
of the evil. For all ministers and such as bore 
office in the church the following peculiarities 
in dress were declared unseemly, viz.: “ all em- 
broidering; all begairea [stripes of a different 
hue] of velvet in gown, hose, or coat, and all 
superfluous and vain cutting-out, stitching with 
silks, all kind of costly sewing or variant hues 
in sarks ; all kind of light and variant hues iu 
clothing, as red, blue, yellow, and such like, 
which declai’e the lightness of the mind; all 
wearing of rings, bracelets, buttons of silver, 
gold, or other metal; all kind of superfluities 
of cloth in making of hose ; all using of plaids 
in the kirk by readers or ministers, namely, in 
the time of their ministry and using of their 
office; all kind of gowning, cutting, doubletiug, 
or breeks of velvet, satin, taffeta, or such like ; 
and costly gildings of whingers and knives, and 
such like; all silk hats, and hats of diver.se and 
light colours.” To modern thinking a clerical 
party so arrayed would have seemed fitter to | 
play the pageant of the Abbot of Unreason ! 
than to discuss church affairs or ascend the 
pulpit. Instead of this unseemly harlequinade 
it was decreed that their whole habit should be 
“of grave colour, as black, russet, sad gray, sad 
brown ; or serges, worsted, camlet, grogram, 
or such like,” that the good Word of God might 
not be slandered by their extravagance. And 
proceeding to still greater severity, it was also 
enjoined that the dress of the wives of minis- 
ters should be reduced to the same simplicity. 

But it was in the General Assembly held on 
the 6th of August, the same in which these 
sumptuary regulations were made, that a more 
decided attack was to he made upon the root of 
these innovations. Before the ecclesiastical court 
had proceeded as usual to the trial of bishops, 
superintendents, and comuiissioner.s, J ohn Durie, 
one of the ministers of Edinburgh, protested 
that the trial of a bishop should not prejudge 
the reasons which he and other brethren of his 
mind entertained against the name and office of 
a bishop; and during one of the sittings of this 
assembly the subject was brought forward by 
Andrew Melvil in a speech of great length. 
After commending Durie’s protest he alluded to 
the prosperous condition of the chiu’chof Geneva, 
stated the opinions of Calvin and Beza concern- 
ing church government, and finally stated his 
opinion that none ought to be esteemed office- 
bearers in the church whose titles were not 
found in the book of God. As for the title of 
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bishops, he added, although it was to be found 
in Scripture, yet it was to be taken in the sense 
commonly entertained, there being no superior- 
ity allowed by Christ among ministers ; and he 
ended by declaring that the corruptions which 
had crept into the estate of bishops were so 
great, that unless they were removed the church 
could not prosper, or religion be long preserved 
in purity. The speech produced a deep impres- 
sion on the assembly, and six members were 
appointed to reason and confer upon the sub- 
ject; these were David Lyndsay, minister of 
Leith, John Eow, minister of Perth, and George 
Hay, commissioner of Caithness, on the part of 
Episcopacy, while James Lawson, the successor 
of Knox in his ministerial charge, J ohn Craig, 
formerly the colleague of Knox, but now minister 
of Aberdeen, and Andrew Melvil were to ad- 
vocate the cause of Presbyterianism. After two 
days of discussion on the subject the commission 
presented their report in writing, to the effect 
tliat they did not think it expedient to retuim 
an immediate answer to the questions in hand; 
but that if auy bishop had been elected, wdio 
was unfit for the office he ought to be tried 
anew, and deposed by the General Assembly. 
They also agreed upon the following points : — 
1. That the name of Bishop is common to all 
ministers who have the charge of a particular 
flock ; and that, by the word of God, his chief 
function consisted in the preaching of the word, 
the ministi’ation of the sacraments, and exercise 
of ecclesiastical discipline with consent of his 
elders. 2. That from among the ministers some 
one might be chosen to oversee and visit such 
reasonable bounds besides his own flock, as the 
Geneiul Assembly should appoint. 3. That the 
minister so elected might in those bounds ap- 
point preachers, with the advice of the ministers 
of that province, and the consent of the flock 
to which they should be admitted. 4. That he 
might suspend ministers from the exercise of 
their office upon reasonable causes, with the con- 
sent of the ministers of the bounds. Although 
this was not all that Melvil would have desired 
it was still a damaging blow to Episcopacy; and 
although the Archbishop of Glasgow, the Bishops 
of Dunkeld, Galloway, Brechin, Dunblane, and 
the Isles, and the superintendents of Lothian 
and Angus were present, none of them opposed 
these conclusions, which were discussed, ap- 
proved of, and confirmed in the next Geneml 
Assembly which met in April, 1576. It was 
also decreed by this assembly, that the bishops 
should betake themselves each to the charge of 
a separate congr-egation within his bounds and 
select the particular flock of which he was to 
be the minister.^ The partial victory thus ob- 
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tained over Prelacy ■MV’’as vigorously followed 
until the triumph of Presbyterianism was com- 
plete. In 1578 the assembly agreed that bishops 
should henceforth be addressed in the same style 
as other ministers; and, in the event of the 
vacancy of a bishopi’ic occuning, the chapters 
Avere prohibited from electing a bishop until 
the meeting of the nest assembljn And in 1580 
the decisive blow was struck. By a unanimous 
vote the General Assembly decreed that the 
office of a bishop, as now used and generally 
understood, had no warrant from the word of 
God, and had been introduced by corrupt human 
invention; and that all persona wffio now held, 
or should hereafter hold it, were to demit it as 
an office to which they were not called by divine 
ajjpointment. The bishops also were com- 
manded to appear before their provincial synods 
and signify their submission to the act, and re- 
ceive admission to the ministerial office, de novo, 
under the penalty of excommunication. This 
decree was made by “ the whole assembly of the 
kirk in one voice,” ^ and after full liberty had 
been given for dissent or protest; even the king’s 
commissioner who was present allowed it to pass 
without opposition. The next step was to obtain 
the submission of the bishops themselves to this 
annihilatingseutence; and notwithstanding their 
natural recusancy all the prelates except five 
gave their submission during the course of that 
year. 

While this episcopal conflict was going on the 
church had been careful to vindicate its pres- 
byterian character and establish its polity upon 
a more settled basis. The First Boole of Dis- 
cipline with all its merits had been hastily drawn 
up at a time when the prevalent alarm was not 
from Episcopicy but Popery, and wdien the doc- 
trines of Protestantism were of such vital im- 
portance as to make the principles of church 
government of minor account. The emergencies 
of the period had also been so urgent that those 
oflices in the church had been tolerated by which 
presbyterian parity had been disturbed and a 
way for the admission of Episcopacy opened up. 
These and other defects and omissions were 
now so sensitively felt, that in 1575 the General 
Assembly resolved that a Second Book of Dis- 
cij)Iine should be drawn up established on the 
experience of the past, and to be their code of 
church government for all future time. More 
than twenty office-bearers of the church were 
appointed to this important task, who first met 
in four sub-committees in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
St. Andrews, and Montrose, and after preparing 
their materials, were to send them to a meeting 
at Stirling, where they were to be examined, 
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arranged into proper form, and finally submitted 
to the General Assembly. This was done in 
1578. The collection thus formulated was sanc- 
tioned by the assembly, and although this Second 
Book of Discipline was not ratified either by the 
privy-council or parliament it was thenceforth 
regarded as the authorized form and standard 
of the polity of the Church of Scotland. 

The first chapter, which treats of the church 
and its government, and wherein it is diflferent 
from the civil polity, attempts to draw that most 
diflScult of all lines of demarcation between the 
ecclesiastical and civil rule. Jesus Christ, it 
declares, has appointed a government in the 
chui’ch distinct from the civil, which govern- 
ment has for its laws the woi’d of God, and for 
its administrators the appointed office-bearers 
of the church. This ecclesiastical authority is 
termed the power of the keys in distinction to 
that of the civil magistrate, which is called the 
power of the sword; but while both are distinct 
and separate they are equally derived from God, 
and equally intended to advance his glory and 
promote the welfare of the community. Kings, 
princes, and magistrates are rightly called lords 
and rulers over their subjects in their civil capa- 
city ; but it belongs only to Christ to be called 
Lord and Master in the spiritual government of 
the church; and while ministers are subject to 
the magistrate in civil affairs the magistrate 
ought to be subject to the church in its spiritual 
and ecclesiastical government. The jurisdiction 
civil and ecclesiastical could not, it was declared, 
be vested in one and the same person. The 
magistrate ought not to preach, administer the 
sacraments, execute the censures of the church, 
nor prescribe any rule for their execution ; the 
ministers ought not to exercise the civil juris- 
diction, but only teach the magistrate how it 
should be exercised according to the Word of 
God. The former ought to assist, maintain, and 
fortify the jurisdiction of the kirk, and the latter 
should assist their princes in all things agi’eeable 
to the Word, provided they neglected not their 
own spiritual duties by involving themselves in 
civil affairs. 

In enumerating the different orders of office- 
bearers it is announced that the wffiole polity of 
the church consists of three things, docti’ine, dis- 
cipline, and distribution. For these departments 
there is a threefold distribution of office, viz. 
ministers to preach the Word and administer 
the sacraments; elders to govern or assist in the 
exei’cise of discipline; and deacons to distribute 
the alms of the faithful; and to remove all 
temptation to tyranny they were to rule with 
mutual consent and equality of power each in 
his own sepai-ate department. In the ecclesias- 
tical office five orders are recognized in the New 
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Testaaient; these ai-e apostles, prophets, evan- 
gelists, pastors, and doctors; hut the first three 
of these, being extraordinary, have ceased. Thus 
only four ordinary functions or offices remain to 
the church, which are : that of pastor, minister, 
or bishop, all the three terms being synonymous; 
that of doctor or teacher, whose province it was 
to expound Scripture, defend the truth by argu- 
ment, and superintend the instruction of schools, 
colleges, and universities; that of presbyter, 
elder, or senior; and the deacon. These offices, 
being ordinary, ought to continue perpetually in 
the church, and no others received or tolerated 
in it. lu the vocation or call of a minister to 
a congregation no person was to be intruded 
against the will of the people, or admitted with- 
out the vote of the eldership. The minister, 
being elected, his ordination was to follow, which 
was the act of separating and sanctifying him 
to his office; and this was to be done by fasting, 
earne.st prayer', and the imposition of the hands 
of the eldership or presbytery. All these offiice- 
hearers were to have the charge of their own 
particular flocks, to make their residence among 
them, and take the inspection and oversight of 
them every one in his vocation. 

In specifying the duties of the office-bearers 
of the church it is stated that pastors, bishops, 
or ministers are they who are appointed to 
particular congregations, which they rule by 
the Word of God, and over which they watch. 
They are sometimes called pastors, because they 
feed their congregation; sometimes episcopi or 
bishops, because they watch over their flock; 
sometimes ministers, on account of their service 
and office; and sometimes or seniors, 

for that gravity of manners with which they 
ought to exercise their duties. No one was to 
be elected to the office without having a par- 
ticular flock assigned to him; and being duly 
called of God and elected by man he might not 
abandon his chai'ge, after having accepted it; 
and deserters, after being duly admonished, if 
they continued obstinate, were to be excom- 
municated. The duties of the minister con- 
sisted in teaching the Word of God publicly and 
privately, administering the sacraments, praying 
for the people and blessing them in the name 
of the Lord, watching over their morals, pro- 
nouncing the sentence of binding and loosing 
after lawful proceedings of the presbytery, 
solemnizing and blessing marriages, and gene- 
rally pronouncing all public denunciations to be 
made before the congregation in ecclesiastical 
atiairs, he being as the messenger and herald 
between God and the church in all these affair’s. 


The duties of the office of doctor, which has 
now merged into a merely literary title, were 
chiefly those of an educational character. It is 
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stated in the fifth head of the Second Book of 
Discipline that he may also he called prophet, 
bishop, elder, and catechiser, and that he wns 
different from the pastor not only in name but 
diversity of gifts. He was to open up by simple 
teaching the mysteries of faith, while the pastor 
was to apply the same, by exhortation, to tlie 
manners of the flock as occasion demanded. 
While he might thus expound hut not exhort, 
he was neither to preach, nor administer the 
sacraments, nor celebrate marriages, unless he 
was called to these ministerial offices ; aiid on 
the other hand the pastor might teach in schools, 
as he who has also the gift of knowledge meet 
for that purpose, as the examples of Polycarp 
and others testify. Under the name and office 
of a doctor [teacher], also, were comprehended 
all of that order in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities — a usage which had been carefully 
maintained, it is stated, as well among Jews 
and Christians as among profane nations. Be- 
sides being a lecturer and exjjositor, the doctor, 
being an elder, should assist the pastor in the 
government of the church, and concur with the 
elders, his brethren, in ail the church-courts, 
on account of the interpretation of the Word, 
the only judge in ecclesiastical matters, being 
committed to his charge. 

In stating the duties of the elder it is an- 
nounced that when this title is used as the 
name of an office it is sometimes of large ac- 
ceptance, comprehending pastors and doctors as 
well as those who are called seniors or elders. 
In the present instance, however, the chapter, 
we are told, refei-s to such elders as those whom 
the apostles caU presidents or governors. The 
eldership is declared to he a spiritual function 
like that of the ministry; and being once law- 
fully called to the office, and having proper gifts 
for its exercise, the elder might not lawfully 
abandon it. But in certain congregations such 
a number might be elected to the office that 
one part of them could relieve the other for a 
certain space, as was done by the Levites in 
the temple service. It was not necessary that 
all elders should also be teachers of the Word, 
although the chief of them ought to he such, 
and therefore worthy of double honour. Their 
office, both severally and conjunctly, was to 
watch diligently over the flock eommitted to 
their charge, so that no corruption of religion 
or manners might enter in, and be careful in 
seeking the fruit springing frotn the good seed 
which the pastors and doctors had sown. They 
were to assist the minister in examining candi- 
dates for admission to the Lord’s table, to visit 
the sick, to put into execution the sentences of 
the church-courts, to admonish all men of their 
religious duties according to the rule of the 
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gospel, and to bring those persons ■whom they 
could not correct by private admonitions before 
the assembly of the presbjd;ery. In a word, 
their principal office was to hold church-courts 
with the pastors and doctors, who, it is stated, 
are also of then,' number, for establishing good 
order and executing discipline, to which all 
who remain within their bounds are subject. 
The office of the deacon, the last ordinary func- 
tionary in the church, is more bi’iefly dismissed, 
lie was to be called and elected like the rest, 
and his office was to receive and distribute the 
ecclesiastical goods and alms of the faithful 
according to appointment; and this he was to 
do according to the judgment and decree of 
the presbyteries or eldershijas, of which, it vras 
now declared, he was not a member. 

^ A long chapter is necessarily devoted to the 
church-courts and the exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline, into which, however', we cannot for 
the present enter; but this is the less necessary 
as their nature can easily be surmised from the 
history of their proceedings. In like manner 
we pass over another important chapter en- 
titled, “ Of the patrimony of the kirk and dis- 
tribution thereof.” In the tenth chapter, which 
treats of the office of a Christian magistrate in 
the church, we learn what rights are conceded 
to the civil power, and what services are to be 
rendered by it in return. The magistrate is 
to assist and fortify the godly proceedings of 
the church in all its interests. He is to see 
that the church be not invaded nor injm'ed hy 
false teachers and hirelings, nor its pulpits oc- 
cupied by “ dumb dogs or idle bellies;” and to 
maintain the discipline of the church and pun- 
ish with civil penalties those who disobey it, 
but without confounding the civil jurisdiction 
with the ecclesiastical. He is to see that a suf- 
ficient provision he made for the ministry, for 
the schools, and for the poor; to guard the per- 
sons of the ministers from open violence, and 
their rents and possessions from robbery and 
fraudful abstraction; and not to suffer the pat- 
rimony of the church to be applied to profane 
and unlawful uses, or devoured by idle hire- 
lings and such as have no lawful function in 
the church. He is also to make laws and con- 
stitutions such as are agreeable to God’s "Word 
for the advancement of the church and its gov- 
ernment, but without usurping anything that 
belongs to the ecclesiastical office, such as the 
ministry of the Word and sacraments, using and 
executing ecclesiastical discipline, or any part of 
the power of the spiritual keys. ‘‘And although,” 
adds the prohibition, “kings and pi’inces that be 
godly sometimes by their own authority when 
the kirk is corrupted and all things out of order, 
place ministers, and restore the true service of 
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the Lord, after the examples of some godly 
kings of Judah and divers godly emperors and 
kings also in the light of the New Testament, 
yet where the ministry of the kirk is once law- 
fully constituted, and they that ai’e placed do 
their office faithfully, all godly princes and 
magistrates ought to hear and obey their voice, 
and reverence the majesty of the Son of God 
speaking by them.” 

In consequence of this duty of the civil power 
and its rights in the reformation of ecclesiastical 
abuses, several of these abuses are pointed out 
and their correction demanded. The admission 
of men to Papistical titles of benefices, such as 
abbots, commendators, priors, prioresses, and 
other titles of abbeys now purged fx'om idolatry, 
is denounced as a manifest abuse and rejection 
of the kingdom of Christ. In like manner those 
derived from the old chaptei’S and councils of 
abbeys, cathedral churches, and other such estab- 
lishments, which now only served to let feus 
and leases to the hurt of the property of the 
church; and the offices of deans, archdeans, 
chanters, suh-chanters, treasurers, chancellors, 
derived only from the pope and the canon law, 
ought to he abolished. The chui'ches also united 
together and annexed to their benefices ought 
to be separated from them aixd given to quali- 
fied ministers ; while those who held them, and 
thereby abused the church’s patrimony, ought 
no longer to have a seat in parliament or a 
place in the council under the name and titles 
of office-holders in the church. Still less was 
it lawful that any among them, it was stated, 
should have five, six, ten, twenty, or even more 
churches, with the cure of souls among them 
all, and should enjoy their I'evenues, whether 
they had derived their admission from the 
piince or the church ; and it was hut mockery 
to crave reformation while such an evil was 
tolerated. After denouncing this monstrous sys- 
tem of plurality the Episcopal order ai'e taken 
up. Bishops, it is again declared, are the same 
as other minister ; they ought to devote them- 
selves to one particular flock, and usurp no lord- 
ship over their brethren and over the inherit- 
ance of Christ; they ought not to he pastors of 
pastora, pastors of many flocks and yet without 
any certain flock, nor should they he exempted 
from the correction of their brethren and the 
discipline of the particular eldership where they 
serve. They should possess no criminal juris- 
diction, no seats in pailiament and council, and 
no right of visitation except by the appointment 
of the presbytery. The holding of chapters in 
cathedral churches, abbeys, colleges, and other 
conventual places was coudemued as an abuse 
and corruption, as also the dependences of 
Papistical jurisdiction, especially the mixed 
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jurisdiction of the commissaries, in so far as 
they meddled Tvith ecclesiastical affairs, having 
no commission from the kirk to that effect. 
Finally, it was declared that those who were 
formerly of the ecclesiastical estate in the pope’s 
church, or- who were admitted anew to Papis- 
tical titles, and were at present allowed by the 
laws of the realm to possess two-thirds of their 
ecclesiastical rents, ought to have no further 
liberty than to enjoy the portion assigned to 
them during their lifetime, and not be per- 
mitted to dispone the chimch rents and give 
feus and leases of it at pleasure, to the injury 
of the church. 

Having thus announced those evils which it 
unhesitatingly condemned as inconsistent with 
the constitution of the Scottish Church, the 
twelfth chapter of the Second Book of Policy 
announces “certain special heads of reforma- 
tion” which are “craved,” not demanded. In 
every parish one or more ministers ought to be 
placed, and no minister should be burdened with 
the charge of more flocks than one. Parishes 
in landward or small villages might be joined 
two, three, or more together’, and the principal 
churches allowed to stand, be sufficiently re- 
paired and have qualified ministers placed in 
them, while the other churches might be suf- 
fered to decay, their churchyards being reserved 
for burial-places. In other places where the 
congregation was too large for a single church 
the parish might he divided into two. Doctors 
ought to be appointed in universities, colleges, 
and other places needful, and sufficiently pro- 
vided for, to open up the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures, and to have the charge of schools, and 
teach the rudiments of religion. In every con- 
gregation there should be one or more elders 
for censuring the mannei’s of the people, but 
an assembly of elders only in principal to-wns, 
where men of judgment and ability could be 
had, and where the elders of the neighbouring 
kirks might convene and have a common elder- 
ship [presbytery] and assembly -place among 
them, to treat of all things that concern the 
congregations of which they have the oversight. 
As men ought to be appointed to unite and 
divide the parishes, in like manner competent 
persons ought to he appointed by the church at 
large, with the consent of the regent, to assign 
the places where the particular elderships should 
assemble. Of provincial and synodal assemblies, 
the places in which they should be held, and how 
often they should meet, ought to be referred to 
the free choice of the church at large, and this 
especially with regard to the General Assembly, 
which ought always to he retained in its own 
liberty and its own place of meeting, both times 
and places being appointed by the church. To 
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the General Assemblies, also, and their judg- 
ments in ecclesiastical causes all men, as well 
magistx’ates as inferiors, ought to be subject 
vsdthout reclaim or appeal to any judge, civil or 
ecclesiastical, within the realm. Another sub- 
ject in which reformation was craved was the 
I’ight of the people to elect their ministers. This. 
I’ight, which they had enjoyed from the begin- 
ning until the church was corrupted by Popery, 
it was now requested should be restored, so that 
no minister might he intruded on a congre- 
gation by either prince or inferior person, but 
called by their lawful election and assent. For 
this purpose it was also desirable that patronage 
to benefices should be removed — an institution 
which had no sanction in the Word of God, 
and had only originated from the pope and the 
cori’uptions of the canon law. A considerable 
poi-tion of this chapter is also devoted to the 
collection and distribution of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, which had been so selfishly alienated, and 
in which a more equitable arrangement was so' 
necessary. This property, they proposed, should 
be divided into four parts, of which one should 
be assigned to the minister; another to the 
elders, deacons, and other church officers, and 
also the doctors of schools, to help the ancient 
foundations where need requires ; a third to be 
bestowed upon the poor member’s of the church 
and upon hospitals ; and a fourth for the repair 
of chm’ches and other such expenses, and also 
for the common good when need required. 

The thirteenth and last chapter of the Second 
Book of Discipline, entitled “The utility that 
shall flow from this reformation to all estates,” 
is too important and impressive to be dismissed 
either with a summary or partial quotations; 
and therefore, notwithstanding its length, we 
give it entire ; — 

“(1) Seeing the end of this spiritual govern- 
ment and policy whereof we speak is, that God 
may be glorified, the kingdom of J esus Christ 
advanced, and all who are of his mystical body 
may live peaceable in conscience; therefore we 
dare boldly affii’m that all those who have true 
respect to these ends will, even for conscience’ 
cause, gladly agi’ee and conform themselves tO' 
this order, and advance the same so far as in 
them lies; that their conscience being set at 
rest, they may be replenished with spiritual 
gladness in giving full obedience to that which 
God’s Word and the testimony of their own 
conscience does crave, and in refusing all cor- 
ruption contrary to the same. 

“(2) Next, we shall become an example and 
pattern of good and godly order to other nations, 
countries, and kirks, professing the same reli- 
gion -with us; that as they have glorified God 
in our continuing in the sincerity of the Word 
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hitherto, without any errors (praise be to his 
name ! ), so they may have the like occasion in 
our conversation, whenas we conform ourselves 
to that discipline, polity, and good order which 
the .same Word and purity of reformation crave 
at our hands; otherwise that fearful sentence 
may be justly said to us, ‘The servant knowing 
the wall of his master, and not doing it,’ 

“ (3) Moreover, if we have any pity or respect 
to the poor members of Jesus Christ, who so 
greatly increase and multiply among us, we will 
not suffer them, to be longer defrauded of that 
part of the patrimony of the kirk which justly 
belongs to them; and by this order, if it be duly 
put to execution, the burden of them shall be 
taken off' us to our great comfort, the streets 
shall be cleansed of their cryings and murmur- 
ings; so as we shall no more be a scandal to 
other nations, as we have hitherto been, for not 
taking order with the poor amongst ns and 
causing the Word which we profess to be evil 
spoken of, giving occasion of slander to the 
enemies, and offending the consciences of the 
simple and godly. 

“ (4) Besides this it shall be a great ease and 
accommodation to the whole common people in 
relieving them in the building and upholding 
of their kirks, in building of bridges and other 
like public works. It shall be a relief to the 
labourers of the ground in payment of their 
teinds ; and shortly, in all these things wherein 
they have been hitherto rigorously handled by 
them that were falsely called kirkmen, their 
tacksmen, factors, chamberlains, and extor- 
tioners. 

“ Finally, to the king’s majesty and common 
weal of the country this profit shall redound; 
that the other affairs of the kirk being suffi- 
ciently provided according to the distribution 
of the which has been spoken, the surplus, being 
collected into the treasury of the kiiic, may be 
profitably employed and liberally bestowed upon 
the extraordinary support of the affairs of the 
prince and commonweal, and specially, of that 
part which is appointed for reparation of kirks. 

“ So, to conclude, all being willing to apply 
themselves to this order, the people suffering 
themselves to be ruled according thereto; the 
princes and magistrates not being exempted, 
and those that are placed in the ecclesiastical 
estate rightly ruling and governing ; God shall 


be glorified, the kirk edified, and the bounds 
thereof enlarged; Christ Jesus and his kingdom 
set up, Satan and his kingdom subverted ; aud 
God shall dwell in the midst of us, to our com- 
fort, through J esus Christ, who, together with 
the Father aud the Holy Ghost, abides blessed 
in all eternity. Amen,” 

In the character and s]nrit of the two Books 
of Discipline we can distinctly recognize the 
circumstances under which they were formu- 
lated. In the first of these, which was hastily 
prepared, as it were, upon the field of battle, 
and while the shouts of victory were still peal- 
ing, the great danger to be guarded against was 
Popery, which, although overthrown, was still 
formidable, and might revive for a fresh en- 
counter. To establish, therefore, a Protestant 
church was the chief aim of our early reformers, 
while its pi'e.shyterian form and character was 
of secondary importance. But when the Second 
Bool' of Discipline was drawn up the great 
danger with which the Church of Scotland was 
menaced was from Episcopacy, which the court, 
and afterwards the sovereign, were bent on estab- 
lishing. The chief purpose of the Second Book, 
therefore, was to stamp indelibly upon the church 
the preshy tex’ian character which it had assumed 
at its commencement. Hence the severity with 
which the office of bishop was condemned, the 
readiness with which the offices of superinten- 
dents and visitors were abrogated, and the care to 
establish presbyteries in their room. Neither 
in office nor in title was one churchman to be 
superior to another, and the whole polity of the 
church was to be administered by its courts of 
presbyteries, synods, and General Assemblies, 
whose awards were final, and to which all were 
equally subject. 

From this point the history of the church, as 
it constituted the principal portion of the his- 
tory of the kingdom, has been detailed among 
the civil events of the period. It was a war 
between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy, for 
which the pi'evious events had been but a pre- 
paration, and with the interests of which every 
party in the state and every class of the general 
community was more or less interested; and 
in it the great political question was at 
whether the absolute will of the ruler or the 
suffrages of the ruled were to form the predom- 
inating principle of the national govemment. 
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CHAPTEE XX, 

HISTOET OP SOCIETY (1569-1603), 

New delays in Scottish national progress— Poverty of the country — Attempts to economize its means of sub- 
sistence — Commerce — Statutes prohibitory of exportation — Laws for the suppression of smuggling — 
Prohibitions of usuiy — Their inefficiency — Prevalence of pawning — Modes of internal traffic — General view 
of Scottish commerce at this period — Manufactures— Introduction of the manufacture of silks, salt, and 
cloth — Immigrations of foreign manufacturers— Importation of English cloth prohibited — Pictm-e of a 
mercairtile community fi-om the state of Glasgow — Appearance of Glasgow at this period — Its streets, 
hospitals, shops, and shopkeepers — Its magistrates and their civic administration — Petty character of its 
public trespasses — Glasgow markets and their regulations — Food and its prices— Value set on the rights 
of citizenship — Precautions against the entrance of the plague — General aspect of Scottish society at this 
time — Prevalence of feuds and quarrels— Laws for their suppression — Use of firearms adopted in quarrels 
— Laws against carrying these weapons — Quarrels between burghs and the aristocracy — Instance in the 
qiiarrel of the town of Perth with Bruce of Clackmannan — Its violent proceedings and unsatisfactorj'- result 
— Quarrels of country gentlemen— Example in the case of the Laii’ds of Drumford and Ardkinglass— A 
Border feud — Carrying off heiresses — ^Two cases illustrative of this offence — Feuds between rival branches 
of the same family — Case of the family of Innes — Violent transferences of property — The Abbot of Cross- 
raguel and the Black Vault of Dunm-e — Law defied and its messengers deforced — Instances of this violence 
—Persons taking the law into then' own hand— Case of this kind in Edinburgh — ^Witchcraft — General alann 
on account of it — Modes of discovering and trying witches — Tortures used to compel confession — Belief 
in witchcraft an epidemic of the age — Witchcraft frequently a cloak for other crimes — Unpoetical char- 
acter of the superstition in Scotland — The Scottish Fairyland — Its poverty and discomforts — Belief of 
James VI. in -witehcraft- His causes of quarrel with witches and warlocks — Story of Geils Duncan— Her 
tortures and revelations — Strange case of Di‘. Fian, the “Devil’s Secretaiy” — His cruel trial and forced 
confessions — His treatment and execution — Merciless trial of a witch in Orkney — State of education in 
Scotland — Training in village and burgh schools — Preparation of pupils for the universities — University 
education at St. Andrews — John Knox and the students — Curriculum of James Melvil at St. Andrews — 
Student recreations — Defects in the education of the colleges— Arrival of Andrew Melvil in Scotland — 
Improvements introduced by him into the University of Glasgow — Enlarged range of his educational course 
— Nature of his duties as principal of the college — His boldness in suppressing rebellion among his students 
and their kindi-ed — Examples — His attempts to improve the education of the Scottish universities— His 
removal from Glasgow to St. Andrews — His successful opposition to the despotism of the Aristotelian 
philosophy — Establishment of the University of Edinburgh and the Marisohal College of Aberdeen — 
Attempts to establish a sufficient national education for the sons of the higher classes — Eestrictions laid 
upon them in repairing to foreign universities — Outbreaks of the old rudeness in the new student life in 
Scotland — A mutiny and baxTing-out in the High School of Bdinhuigh — Its fatal consequences to a magis- 
trate— Ordinary schools and their teaching — Schools for music — Means of national defence — Weapon-shaws 
— ^Weapons required at them — Necessity of importing weapons from abroad — Their price — Fynes Moryson’s 
journey from England to Scotland — His account of the style of living on the Scottish Border — His reception 
and entertainment by a Scottish Border knight — Moryson’s acemmt of the diet, houses, and modes of 
living among the Scots and the accommodations for travellers in the countiy — His account of the general 
aspect of Scotland — State of Edinburgh — Its streets and architectm’e — St. Giles’ Church — The king’s seat 
and the pillar of repentance — Want of cleanliness in Edinburgh — Attempts of the Mty council for the 
removal of nuisances — Pride of the citizens and price of the right of citizenship — Precautions for the 
suppression of riots and maintenance of peace — Public city banquets — Poverty of the king — His shifts in 
entertaining noble strangers — His facility in granting requests — His expedients to avoid importunate 
suitors — Domestic life of the period— Peasantry and farmers — Then- depressed condition — Attempts for 
the improvement of agriculture — Mode of living among the higher classes — Their large retinues and 
extensive larders — Moryson’s account of the diet of the different classes — Drinks and drinldng usages — 
Tlieir prevalent excess — ^Legislation for restraint in eating and drinking — Laws for abstinence in seasons 
of dearth— Law.s against the adulteration of food and liquors— General notices of domestic life — Strictness 
introduced into it by the Eeformation — Law compelling the higher classes to house-keeping — Extrava- 
gance in dress— Sumptuary laws to restrain it — Style of dress among the different classes — Female attire 
— Dross, ornaments, and mode of living of a fine lady — Life and amusements of the better kind of country 
gentlemen — Sports — Hunting — Laws to protect the royal hunting grounds — Prevalence of poaching — 
Public exhibitions — Rope-dancers and mountebanks — Popular amusements — Condemnation of those 
amusements that were allied to Popery — Sabbath the chief holiday — Laws to guard and enforce its strict 
observance — Monday converted into a day of spoi-t and recreation — Readiness with which the nation 
adopted the sabbatical strictness — Contrast between the mei’ciless laws against Popery and the lenity 
shown to Papists — Part of the Spanish aimada shipwrecked in Orkney — Airival of the strangers in 
Anstruther— Then- kind reception and entertainment— Eminent men of the period — Last hours of George 
Buchanan. 

Those periods of transition under which every I suffering and depression. This rule is so general 
great change is effected are generally periods of 1 in the history of nations that even when the 
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progress is upward and the highest good to be 
attained, not only a struggle must be under- 
gone but a heavy penalty endured. A country 
i.s often thrown back before the advance com- 
mences in earnest, and time seems to be lost by 
tlie interval of preparation. And such is emi- 
nently the characteristic of this pei’iod in the 
history of Scotland. Where as yet were the 
tokens that it was to become so distinguished 
among the nations for its leaiming, its civiliza- 
tion, and its obedience to law and order? It 
was still struggling in the agony of a mighty 
change, and its steps point backwards. The 
Eeforrnation had but lately entered, from which 
it was to date its new and better existence; but 
as yet the arrival was chiefly attested by uncul- 
tiviited fields and temples overthrown. And the 
season of its union with England was at hand 
by which it w’as to become so rich and pros- 
perous; and yet a whole century of the national 
poverty was still to be its chief distinction. It 
was still continuing to languish and struggle in 
that severe school and under that stem training 
by which it was to be best fitted for its future 
high vocation, and with every year the strict- 
ness of the discipline seemed to become more 
rigid and discouraging. So dispiriting, there- 
fore, is the history of progress during the pre- 
sent period, that it would be utterly dark but 
for the light of promise that had already dawned 
and still rested in the horizon. The advancing 
day was delayed, but only that its brightness 
might be more perfect. 

It will be seen from these remarks that the 
prosperity of the kingdom during the present 
era was not conspicuous. Indeed the little that 
we know of it is chiefly of a negative description, 
and derived from those acts of parliament which 
endeavoixred to prevent or ameliorate the pre- 
vailing evils ; and in looking at them we fiind 
that poverty and destitution were still the pre- 
valent characteristics. To protect the property 
of heirs the usual exactions had to be discon- 
tinued, so that when they entered into posses- 
sion an ox was not to be required of them 
except by permission of the chancellary. To 
husband the scanty provisions of the country 
the daily use of animal food was prohibited, 
and it was to be eaten only four days in the 
week except whei’e the magistrate, in cases of 
ill hedth, might be pleased to grant a dispen- 
sation. Originating in the same economy was 
the attempt to diminish the number of idle 
mouths, and no one between the ages of 13 and 
70 was to be allowed to beg either in town or to 
landward. All vagabonds, also, and especially 
“ feigned fools and bards,” were to be impri- 
soned or put in irons, there to maintain them- 
selves at their own expense; and should they 


have no effects their ears were to be nailed in 
public to a post or tree, and afterwards cut 
off, and the culprits to be then banished from the 
disti’ict, with the penalty of hanging if they re- 
turned. None wei'e to be allowed to beg but the 
lame, the sick, and the impotent; and no one 
born in one parish was to be allowed to beg in 
another.^ The land was inundated with paupers, 
and by these rough processes the overflow was 
to be checked, while to quicken the magistrates 
in such unwelcome duty a fine of fifty .shillings 
was to be imposed upon them if they failed to 
enforce these statutes. Even already, too, the 
attempt to establish regular poor-laws had com- 
menced. Account was to be taken of all beg- 
gars, that they might be sustained in their own 
parishes; and for this purpose the inhabitants 
were to be taxed for a weekly contribution, 
while in the poorer parishes paupers were to be 
allowed to beg from house to house, but only 
in their own parish, so that they might not be 
chargeable to others. The frequency with which 
this plan was renewed in the subsequent reigns 
only attested the greatness of the evil and the 
impossibility of suppressing it. 

In the commercial code of the country the 
statutes of the present period were of that pro- 
hibitory character which evinced the continuing 
ignorance of its statesmen respecting the true 
nature of commerce. Theii’ aim, indeed, was to 
get as much as they could of the produce of 
other countries without giving that of their 
own in return — stili ignorant of the reciprocal 
character of commerce, and that its due main- 
tenance consists in giving money’s-woi-th for its 
equivalent, of which the coined money is but 
the symbol. Exit it was as yet the general folly 
of the age, and therefore the Scottish legislators 
did not stand alone. In 1579 they prohibited 
the exportation of salted meats, although the 
country was usually abundant in black cattle ; 
and of coal, although it was the especial pro- 
duce of their soil. In 1581 they interdicted 
the exportation of sheep, nolt, and other cattle, 
and even of wool, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous flocks of sheep and extensive pasture-gi’ounds 
with which the country abounded, and at the 
same time the common people were debarred 
from using foreign luxuries in their diet, and 
the gay produce of foreign looms in their cloth- 
ing. And when a dearth of grain was appre- 
hended no better remedy was at band than the 
prohibition of distillation, and the feeding of 
horses with grain during the summer to make 
them fetch a higher price in the market. An- 
other of these prohibitory statutes was one 
I enacted in 1592 and repeated in the following 
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year, by which the exportation of calf and | 
kid skins was disallowed, in consequence, it 
alleged, of the growing scarcity of parch- 
ment. 

As smuggling was the natural consequence of 
such prohibitions, the strict laws enacted in the 
reign of James Y. respecting the Scottish ports 
at which foreign ships were allowed to traffic 
to be renewed with additional clauses. All 
vessels repairing to trade with the west 
coast of Scotland or with the western and 
northern isles were to enter no other ports than 
those of the roysd free burghs— Kirkcudbright, 
"Wigton, Ayr, Irvine, Eothesay, Dumbarton, and 
Eenfrew; and there only to ti-affic with the free- 
men of the burgh both in their import and ex- 
cargoes. These foreigners were also ex- 
pressly prohibited from carrying on any kind 
of traffic at tbe lochs of the western and nor- 
thern isles, or at any other places not being free 
burghs. None of the lieges of Scotland were 
either to freight or pilot a foreign vessel to these 
islands, to the defraud of the royal revenue or 
of burgh dues, under any colour or pretext 
whatever, under the penalty of life, lands, and 
goods; and no foreigners were to hold direct 
traffic with these islands, under forfeiture of 
their ships and cargoes.^ 

Akin to the strictness of prohibitory .statutes 
upon the cargoes of native produce was that 
against usury, under which all taking of in- 
terest was frequently classed; and against this 
way of turning goods and money to account the 
Scottish laws on usury or “ ocker” had hitherto 
been derived from the mistaken views and ex- 
clusiveness of the dark ages. They wei'e, of 
course, disregai’ded and defeated in Scotland as 
everywhere else, notwithstanding their heavy 
penalties and frequent repetition. By a fresh 
enactment in 1594 usmy or oclcer was declared 
to consist in exacting more than ten pounds 
every hundred pounds of money, and 
more than live pounds upon every hundred 
pounds’ worth of victual. This was the crime of 
usury; and the party who had pledged himself 
to pay a higher interest than these percentages, 
on revealing the fact might be legally released 
from his obligation. But besides this formal 
mode of mercantile accommodation there was 
also in social and common life a close inter- 
course of pawning, by which a borrower left a 
pledge or wad to tbe lender that was to be 
redeemed within a certain time, and with a 
stipulated consideration. It was the early prac- 
tice of the Jews; it was at this period very 
prevalent in Scotland; and perhaps those who 
practised it thought they had “Scripture war- 


rant” for the usage. In the burgh records of 
this period the trials about tlie forfeiture or re- 
demption of viads were frequent, and their settle- 
ment was not the least troublesome of the civic 
magistrate’s duties. The articles thus pledged 
wei’e as multifarious in kind and value as the 
inventory of a modern pawnbroker ; every article 
of dress and ornament, of household furniture 
or live stock, was used as a wad when money 
was scarce and the want of it punished as a 
crime. On one occasion of this kind we find a 
woman in Glasgow pledging her husband’s coat 
of chain mail, and that, too, in a state of society 
when such a dress was as essential as a modern 
artisan’s holiday attire. 

From these scanty notices it will be seen that 
the commerce of Scotland had as yet undergone 
no improvement. Its intercourse with foreign 
countries was crippled with restrictions; and 
having a scanty purse, its purchases in the con- 
tinental marts were both few and economical, 
as well as insufficient for the growing wants 
and tastes of the community. In the meantime 
the country was obliged to shift as it best could 
with its internal traffic, where one district 
traded with another, and where a few pack- 
horses traversed the rough roads, while the 
chief trade of other lands was carried on by 
numerous fleets and tall argosies. The mercan- 
tile conveyances from one Scottish town or 
market to another were chiefly performed by 
cadgers — men wbo had a few packhorses, and 
who acted as carriers for every kind of portable 
goods. There was also the pedder-coff or chap- ; 
man, who traded on his own account either 
with one or more baggage-horses, or with his 
goods trussed on his own back, and wbo suf- 
ficed as the travelling merchant of those dis- 
ti’icts that were too remote from shops and 
markets. In the towns the work of buying 
and selling was carried on at the periodical 
fairs, where every luxury and necessary was 
brought together — at the daily markets, where 
the various articles of food were exposed to 
sale, attested, and priced by the magistrates 
and their officials — and at the “ buiths ” of the 
shopkeepers, and the “krames” of those who 
trafficked in every kind of mi.scollaneous small- 
wai-es. 

While the country was thus endeavouring to 
support itself mainly by its own resources, and 
its deficiencies were making themselves more 
keenly felt, the idle, unprofitable, £i,nd unpro- 
ductive communities with which the land con- 
tinued to be encumbered were justly com- 
plained of as intolerable nuisances. It was not 
merely the strollers, sturdy beggars, and sorners, 
that ate but did not work, who were now I'e- 
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nor even the reiving Borderers 'who took what 
they wanted hy the strong hand, and who were 
its active curse and plague : there was another 
set of people more numerous still, as well as more 
useless and dangerous. These were the inhabi- 
tants of tlie Highlands and Isles, who, after 
having been for ages as thorns in the sides of 
law and order, were still the useless members 
of an overlaboured and underfed commonweal. 
Why should they possess lands which they wordd 
not till, and seas which they could not use, and 
refuse to qualify themselves to buy and sell like 
other civilized communities? It was now loudly 
complained of them that, although they formed 
a pai't of the nation, they paid no homage to the 
laws and no rent and service to the Icing; that 
their barbarism rendered their lands sterile and 
their fisheries useless ; and that no kind of 
traffic or means of eivihzation could be intro- 
duced within their bounds with safety. After 
stating these grievances it was decreed by par-- 
liarnent that all the chief leaders of clans and 
proprietors should appear before the lords of 
exchequer at Edinburgh within a certain day, 
and produce the evidences of their rights to 
the lands they occupied, and give security for 
their regular and yearly payment of all the 
dues they owed to the crown and for the safety 
of traffickers coming among them. We may 
easily suppose that this authoritative cry, al- 
though uttered with the fuU emphasis of par- 
liament, was not loud enough to reach Lochaw, 
and that even if it did it was not likely to be 
obeyed. To civilize the inhabitants, also, a royal 
grant was issued for the establishment of three 
burghs and burgh towns, having all the privi- 
leges of other free burghs, of which one was to 
be in Kintyre, another in Lochaber, and a third 
in the island of Lewis.’- 
In closing our account of the commerce of 
Scotland at the end of this period we cannot do 
better than refer to the brief but comprehensive 
statement of Fynes Moryson, a traveller, who, 
among his many journeys over Europe and part 
of Asia, visited this country in 1598, and noted 
everything with an observant eye. He first 
alludes to the scantiness of the country in good 
ships and the limited range of their voyages; 
this, howevei’, he attributes not to the want 
of enterprise and activity but to the national 
poverty, even though the traffic with Spain as 
a neutral had lately been opened up to it. The 
inhabitants of the western parts of Scotland, 
he ])roceeds to state, traded with Ireland and 
other places in red and pickled herring, sea- 
coal, and the like commodities, and brought 
back from them yarn, cow-hides, and silver. 


The trade of the eastern ports of Scotland with 
France was in coarse cloths, both linen and 
woollen, which, however, were narrow, and that 
shrunk in the washing; they also exported to 
that country wool, goat-skins, sheep-skins, and 
rabbit-skins, and fish dried, salted, and smoked, 
from which in return they had salt and wines. 
The chief traffic of the Scots was with the four 
following places: — 1. With Campvere, to which 
they carried salt and the skins of sheep, otters, 
badgers, and martins, and brought back corn. 
2. With Bordeaux, to which they exported the 
same kind of skins, and cloths, and got wines, 
prunes, walnuts, and chestnuts. 3. With the 
Baltic, whither they carried the same commo- 
dities as to Bordeaux, and whence they obtained 
flax, hemp, iron, pitch, and tar. 4. With Eng- 
land, with which they traded in linen cloths, 
yarn, and salt, and obtained in return wheat, 
oats, beans, and the like. It wiU be seen from 
this account that the exports were characteristic 
of a poor country, while the imports were chiefly 
the bare necessaries of Efe. Moryson adds that 
the Scots had no staple in any foreign city, but 
traded with France upon the footing of the 
ancient league, and with Denmark through the 
alliance of the royal families of both kingdoms; 
and that they also resorted in great numbers 
to Poland. In these kingdoms, also, Scottish 
traffickers were numerous, rather, however, as 
retailers and pedlars than merchants or dealers 
on a large scale.^ 

As the checks upon exportation were a heavy 
embargo upon imports it was now necessary 
that the Scots should learn to manufactui’e for 
themselves the commodities of which they stood 
most in need. Of this they showed their con- 
viction by the patents which were granted dur- 
ing this period, and by the encouragement which 
was given to foreigners in the introduction of 
manufactures into Scotland. A short notice of 
these is necessary, as illustrative of the wants 
and condition of the country. In 1581 Robert 
Dickson obtained a patent for the manufacture 
of silk. He had offered to bring into Scotland 
the art of the working and making of silk that 
should be as good and sufficient as that made in 
France and Flanders, and to be sold at a cheaper 
rate, and promised that he would expend great 
sums upon the undertaking, by which many 
young and poor people would be comfortably 
sustained. On these offera he obtained a patent, 
granting him the exclusive privilege of manu- 
facturing silk in Scotland for thirty years. 
Moreover the raw and unwrought silks which 
he was to import, and the materials used for 
dyeing, were to pass the customs duty free ; he 
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was to be made a burgess of Perth, or wherever 
he pleased to settle, without payment of the 
usual fees; and he and his workmen were to be 
free of all impositions usual in other trades, on 
condition that he commenced the work within 
a certain date and with a hundred workmen, 
and continued to prosecute it.^ 

But a still more important manufacture than 
silk was that of salt for the use of the Scottish 
fisheries. A chief export of the national com- 
merce was salted herring, salmon, and other 
fish; but although there were salt-pans in abun- 
dance tbeir produce was an inferior article, called 
small salt, which was used for curing small fish, 
while that required for salmon, ling, and other 
lai’ge fish, and therefore called great salt, had 
to be imported from Spain and Brittany, This 
importation, also, was not only accompanied 
with great cost and trouble, but often with an 
entire cessation in the trade in fish, when the 
material was scarce, or could not easily he pro- 
cured. In consequence of these obstacles Lady 
Balfour of Burleigh had erected pans at Pitten- 
weem at considerable expense for the manu- 
facture of this great salt, which was also called 
refined salt, and sometimes salt upon salt. In 
consideration, therefore, of her diligence and 
expense, and because her outlay would not be 
remunerated for a considerable period, a patent 
was issued in 1587, granting to her the exclusive 
manufacture of this important article for seven 
yeara.^ 

In the fabrication of cloth the Scottish looms 
were still so defective that their coai’se pro- 
duce was only fit for the dress of the lower 
orders, while the cloth used by the higher 
classes had to be brought from England or im- 
ported from the Continent. The raw material, 
indeed, was in abundance, but as yet the neces- 
sary skill was wanting. In this defi.ciency three 
Flemish weavers came to Scotland and under- 
took to teach the art of making sei’ges, grograms, 
fustians, bombazines, and cloth for bed-covers 
and other such uses. Their offer was accepted 
in 1587 on the following conditions: — ^They were 
to remain at least five yeai-s within the realm 
and bring into it thirty weavers and waulkers, 
and one litster or dyer; and their work produced 
was to be of the same kind and quality as that 
of the looms of Flanders, Holland, or England. 
It was also stipulated that they should engage 
no prentices except Scotch boys and girls, and 
that of these the j^reference should be given to 
the children of the burgesses of Edinburgh. 

prentices was to he paid a fee of 
pnds Scots for each boy and twenty 


[ 

pounds for each girl, in consideration of which 
they were to be maintained by their masters 
and instructed in the mysteries of the craft. 
The valuable privileges granted to these foreign- 
ers, which are too numerous to particularize, 
show the importance which was attached by the 
Scottish parliament to this new branch of manu- 
facture.® 

A new impulse was now imparted to the in- 
dustrial spirit of the people; under the training 
of these foreigners a generation of skilful wmrk- 
men was growing up, and the success of the 
adventure was enough to tempt fresh immigra- 
tions of teachers in the other depai-tments of 
textile manufactures. This we may conclude 
from the numerous prohibitions that followed 
regarding the exportation of Scottish wool. On 
the renewal of these in 1597 it was added in the 
parliamentary enactment that foreign craftsmen 
would be brought into Scotland for working uj> 
all the ■wool produced in the country.^ In the 
same parliament an act was made against the 
importation of English cloth and merchandise 
made of wool, which it was declared “ had only 
for the most part an outward show, wanting the 
substance and strength which ofttimes it appears 
to have,” The sale of such cloth, it was added, 
“ took much gold and silver from the country, 
and was a chief cause of the present scarcity of 
money.” The introduction of this decried Eng- 
lish material was therefore strictly j)rohibited.^ 
The last statute of this period which we shall 
notice in passing had reference chiefly to manu- 
factures. As it was found that prohibited ex- 
ports and imports wei'e too profitable to be dis- 
continued, and would still be interchanged in 
spite of enactments, the practice was connived at 
by imposing a certain duty upon each article. It 
■was therefore decreed by parliament, that in the 
event of prohibited goods being exported upon 
license, each stone of wool was to pay a duty of 
five shillings, each dozen ells of linen cloth four 
shillings, each boll of victual five shillings; while 
every pound’s worth of prohibited English manu- 
factures brought into Scotland upon license was 
to pay a duty of twelvepence.® 

While such was the state of trade in Scotland 
at this period the industrial communities appear 
to have been still as primitive and rude as the 
commodities in which they dealt. Of this we 
have proof in the bui’gh records of Glasgow, 
extending from 1573 to 1581. This city, for 
which such a splendid destiny was in reserve 
as to become the great northern empoxnum of 
commerce and manufactures, was as yet but the 
acorn of the oak into which it expanded, but 
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still it was a thrifty, thriving, trading town, ac- 
cording to the standard of the times. It was 
proud of its stately cathedral and its archiepis- 
copal palace ; hutj with the exception of these 
and some stately mansions in their neighbour- 
hood, it had few other architectural recommen- 
dations, most of the houses being mean, dingy 
habitations covered with thatch. The threshold 
of each house was also ornamented by its dung- 
hill, geese and swine roamed at large, and the 
butchers killed their cattle in the streets. Of 
the existence of these abominations we are cer- 
tified by the labours of the town-council to sup- 
press them. Leprosy, of course, was the conse- 
quence of living in such an atmosphere; but the 
utmost the magistrates could effect was to re- 
quire lists of the cases as soon as they occimred, 
that the patients might be sent to the hospital 
set apart for them. The booths appear to have 
been numerous, indicating a brisk trade; and 
those under the Tolbooth, whei'e the concourse 
and traffic most abounded, were actually let for 
a liferent of twenty pounds, which sum was set 
apart for repairing the Tolbooth and supplying 
what it needed. Every booth-holder or shop- 
keeper was required to keep beside him his 
halbert, jack, and steel bonnet to aid in the 
defence of the town and maintenance of the 
public peace; but as more modern weapons were 
coming into fashion, every citizen of means and 
substance was also to provide himself witli a 
hagbut and its appendages, and powder and 
bullets, while those who could not afford them 
were to have a long spear, besides jack, steel- 
bonnet, sword, and buckler. Regular weapon- 
shaws were also held as in other places, so that 
the citizens might keep their arms in order and 
learn to use them. 

In the administration of the civic government 
the provost for the time was Robert Lord Boyd, 
while the magistrates, councillors, and public 
officers formed a strong body for the teri'or of 
evil-doers and the maintenance of public order. 
They were formidable also by their powers to 
punish, which extended from a simple fine or 
flogging, to the infliction of death itself; and in 
the city accounts we find curious items of the 
penalties they decreed, and the price of their 
execution. Thus tenpence was paid for the 
labour of ducking a female malefactor, and two 
shillings for scoui’ging a rogue through the town; 
and for flogging in like manner a “ wod hussey,” 
that is an outi'ageous wench, five shillings were 
paid for the extra toil and danger of such a task. 
But while they thus quelled the unruly the 
magisti'ates were not unmindful of the comforts 
of their peaceful well-disposed citizens, and in 
the same accounts we find eighteenpence given 
to a fool or merry-andrew who played on Fas- 
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ten’s-even with a sword of lath, the same sum 
to a piper, and twelve shillings for six footballs. 
Town minstrels were also kept up, whose elec- 
tion was by the popular sufirage ; their livery 
was blue coats, with the city arms embroidered 
on them in crimson velvet ; and for their pay 
they received two shillings from each freeman 
annually. Occasionally, too, hut not too often, 
they treated themselves to a comfortable civic 
dinner, the expense of which was defrayed from 
the public pmse ; but no one who contemplates 
the amount and trouble of their gratuitous 
labours would begrudge them these pleasant 
episodes. In the treasurer’s accounts, also, we 
find that these rulers upheld the honour of the 
city by the frequency and nature of their “pro- 
pines;” these public gifts were chiefly of wine, 
varying in quantity from a tun to a quart, and 
were bestowed upon persons of rank and in- 
fluence with whom they wished to stand well, 
or who had been benefactors of the community. 
A lai’ge proportion of these propines, as was 
natural and proper, were bestowed upon their 
provost, Lox'd Boyd, Besides labour and trouble, 
not a little danger was sometimes incurred in 
the management of such a community ; and in 
these city records we find an instance where a 
tailor attacked one of the magistrates with a 
drawn whinger, wounded him, and struck several 
of the town-officera. For this offence the offender 
was deprived of his burgess ticket and banished 
from the town under the penalty of losing his 
right hand if he returned. On another occasion 
a turbulent flesher made himself the terror of 
the official inspectors of the markets by flourish- 
ing a knife at them and threatening to strike 
them. He, too, was taught to respect the laws 
by forfeiture of his city freedom. 

These violent outbreaks, however, were but 
extreme cases; and in looking along the streets 
of ancient Glasgow none of these terrible com- 
bats or feud-fights could be witnessed which 
were of almost daily occurrence in the capital. 
Quarrels and blows, indeed, there were in 
abundance, but not such as to occasion death 
or in many cases to cause bloodshed, and their 
adjudication formed the chief business of the 
magisterial bench. The malefactors in these 
cases, also, were chiefly women; and their modes 
of annoyance in the public streets — tearing out 
each other’s hair, throwing down on the pave- 
ment, punching and “ dunching ” each other 
with knees and elbows, striking with pokers, 
iron shovels, bludgeons, and other unseemly 
instruments of female controversy — give a curi- 
ous and not very lovable picture of the women 
of Glasgow during the latter part of the six- 
teenth. century. But these termagant assaults 
were not always confined to their own sex, for 
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they were as prompt to assail the other; and 
in. the complaints lodged before the magistrates 
by men with bruised limbs and disfigured vis- 
ages it would appear that in these collisions the 
weaker vessel had generally the best of it. If, 
indeed, there is faith in these records — and 
their evidence is unimpeachable — the female 
society of Glasgow at this jjeriod must have 
needed an extra reformation of their own. It 
is gratifying to find, however, that in contrast 
to this the cases of assault and battery in which 
men were the sole performers were wonderfully 
rare, considering the lethal weapons they had at 
hand and the frequent provocation to use them; 
while the citizens of Glasgow had shown, both 
at the battle of Langside and elsewhere, that 
tlieii' forbearance was by no means allied to 
timidity. They struck, indeed, in earnest, but 
were not easily provoked to strike ; and in this 
as in other respects they seem to have been lay- 
ing the foundation of a peaceful, industrious, 
well-ordered mercantile community. 

■As the provisions consumed by the city were 
chiefly sold in the markets, the utmost pre- 
cautions were u.sed that the commodities should 
he both sound and good, and the price of them 
fair and reasonable. Nothing unwholesome was 
to issue from the butchei’s’ stalls; and on one 
occasion we have a note of two fleshers selling 
meat of animals that had died of the muir-ill, 
who were punished “according to the auld 
statutes” and the meat buried. From the same 
notices we learn that beef and mutton were 
the only meat sold, and that marts or whole 
carcasses were generally purchased at the close 
of summer, to be salted for the winter’s stock of 
the family. Against forestalling the markets 
the statutes were both numerous and strict. 
Among the other regulations on this head it 
was ordered that no provisions should he pur- 
chased on their way to the market on purpose 
to have them sold again ; that none when they 
reached the town should be privately stored in 
houses, but brought into the open market, and 
that no sacks should be opened nor meal sold 
in the market-place before ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. To enforce the new Sabbath regu- 
lations, also, in the matter of buying and selling, 
one of the bailies, accompanied by an officer and 
some “honest men,” perambulated the town on 
Sunday morning for the purpose of visiting the 
taverns and flesh-markets; and if they found 
any meat selling after nine o’clock A.M. it was 
forfeited and given to the poor. But in 1577 
the rule was made still more stringent by a 
decree that thenceforth no market whatever 
should be kept on Sundays, under penalty of 
the goods being forfeited. 

In the sale of the other articles of food similar 
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regulations were established, from which we 
obtain some little light upon the evei’yday life 
of this period in Glasgow. It was ordered that 
the fourpenny loaf should weigh fourteen ounces, 
and the baker was to have his name stamped 
upon it that it might be known, under a pen- 
alty of eight shilliugs. To secure, also, that the 
staff of life should be in good condition, the 
deacon of the craft of bakers was ordered to 
use a sharp inspection over the bread and inflict 
the established penalties of default, and failing- 
in this, be was himself to be punished by the 
magistrates and council. But as the price of 
grain was always fluctuating the fourpenny loaf 
was reduced in 1577, which was three years 
latei’, to twelve ounces instead of foxirteen. Iii 
the regulation of the quality and price of drinks 
the same strictness was prevalent as in those of 
meat and bread. In 1574 it was decreed by 
the magistrates that the best ale, called for its 
excellence “king’s ale,” should in no case be 
sold at a higher price than six pennies a pint, 
xxnder penalty for the first fault of eight shil- 
liugs, for the second an arrest on the process of 
brewing, and for the third the demolition of 
the “brewer’s looms” — that is, his working 
apparatus. None, also, except freemen or the 
widows of freemen were allowed to brew ale 
without being visited with the same penalties. 
In each ward or division of the town persons 
were appointed by the council to taste the ale 
and ascertain that it was good and sufficient. 
In 1577, which seems to have been a year of 
dearthj a penny was added to the price of a 
pint of ale. Either from the scarcity of the 
materials, the difficulty of brewing, or both 
causes combined, the price of good ale seems 
very high as compared with that of wine, the 
latter being only tenpence a pint. Although 
Glasgow had now a university its citizens were 
scarcely as yet a studious people, for candles 
were sold usually for twelve pence, and in 1577 
for fifteen pence a pound. 

These statistics give a very scanty view of 
the condition and everyday life of the com- 
mons of a Scottish town already rising into 
some note ; but, added to what we learn of the 
I state of other localities, they help to fill up the 
outline of the general condition of society. That 
Glasgow, such as it was, had now become a city 
worth living in, and that its privilege of citizen- 
ship was not lightly estimated, was shown by 
the eagerness with which it was sought and the 
price that was paid for it. This was especially 
the case in 1577, when, in consequence of the 
resort of strangers to the city desiring to be 
made freemen, it was decreed that every such 
stranger should pay for his burgess ticket 
twenty pounds. In consequence, also, of per- 
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sons being admitted burgesses gratis, at the 
request of “ grit men and others, without any 
special service they had done to the city, it was 
decreed that the heirs of such burgesses should 
not succeed to the same rights of citizenship, 
but should pay for them the same price as ordi- 
nary strangers. The heir of a burgess, if his 
father was still living, was only to pay five 
pounds, and the younger sons of a burgess ten 
marks. Any person marrying the daughter of a 
burgess who was her father’s sole heir was also 
to pay five pounds for his citizenship, or if he 
married any other of his daughters, ten pounds. 
But the city purse, thus plentifully supplied, 
wa.s not allowed to swell itself into repletion, 
and its contents were liberally distributed in 
benevolent gratuities or for the common good. 
Among these instances of the expenditure of 
burgess fees we find one item for a new drum 
to the city minstrel, another to a deserving citi- 
zen whose horse had been taken from him “ in 
the late trouble,” and a third to a merchant 
reduced to extreme poverty by having “tint his 
pack” by shipwreck. 

We have already alluded to the abominations 
of the Glasgow streets; their dunghills, filth, 
and garbage; the butchers’ offal with which 
they wei’e defiled; and the living swine that 
battened upon the refuse until their hour came 
when their own blood and entrails should 
be added to the heap. Keen and intelligent 
was the warfare which the magistrates waged 
against these nuisances; but in spite of their 
sharp enactments the evil kept its ground: it 
seemed as if those who created it could not 
endure the fash of its removal, while those who 
had lived in the midst of it had come to relish 
the pungency of its odours, and regard its hues 
as a picturesque variety. All that the city rulers 
could do was to guard against the coming of the 
plague which was thus so recklessly invited, and 
their precautions for the purpose were sound 
and judicious. Hearing that the pestilence had 
already entered the Forth and was showing 
itself in Leith and upon the opposite coast of 
Fife, they decreed that all traffic with these 
localities should cease until the evil had passed 
away. Ho person from Glasgow was to repair 
to them, and no one from these places to be 
admitted into Glasgow, under the severest pen- 
alties ; no citizen who went to Edinburgh was 
to return without an attestation of his health 
from the magistrates of the capital; and all 
goods brought from any suspected place with- 
out a sufficient warrant of their soundness were 
to be escheated. Ho stranger whatever was to 
be received into the town without license of the 
magistrates, and no traveller from even an 
unsuspected place without a certificate of his 


health attested by the minister of his parish. 
The bridge and river were to be watched twice 
a day by officials appointed to that duty, so 
that neither infected persons nor goods should 
be smuggled into the town. All pipers, min- 
strels, and fiddlers, whose profession was a va- 
grant one, and all strolling beggars were to leave 
the town, on penalty of burning in the cheek. 
A strict inquest was to be held on the case of 
every person falling sick, and the master of the 
house was to report the event to the appointed 
visitors and searchers, under penalty of banish- 
ment from the city. The four gates of Glas- 
gow were to be watched daily and continually, 
and the keys every evening delivered to the 
magistrates. In this way every access both by 
land and water was guarded, that the insidious 
enemy might not steal in at unawares. It must, 
however', have been an irksome quarantine for 
those who woidd not avoid the penalty by the 
ordinary rules of cleanliness.^ 

From the merchandise of this period and the 
illustrations it received from the history of a 
trading town we direct our attention to the 
general aspect of Scottish society. And here 
the first feature that strikes us is the quarrel- 
some spirit of the superior ranks by which the 
public peace was continually interrupted. It 
might have been thought that the introduction 
of religion and letters, and the commencement 
of a wiser and more practical era, would have 
diminished the number and abated the inten- 
sity of those feuds which form so abundant a 
portion of Scottish history; but on the contrary 
they appear to have become more numerous and 
virulent than ever. But for this melancholy in- 
crease several causes may be assigned. The civil 
wars of the preceding reigns and the ruthlessness 
with which they were pursued, had left a fear- 
ful arrear of family hatred which was now to 
be paid off ; and of all debts whatever those of 
revenge were the most likely to be liquidated, 
and with usury. The rehgious contentions of 
the period, also, had intensified the bitteimess 
of secular quarrels, and men who regarded their 
foes as the enemies of heaven thought their 
quarrel consecrated and their anger most just 
and righteous. Humorous confiscations and for- 
feitures had been the frequent effect of these 
changes, and the transferred acres became, as 
was natural, a fruitful soil of contention be- 
tween the new occupants and the dispossessed. 
And finally, James VI. of all his race was the 
least fitted to play the part of a just arbitrator 
or effectual peacemaker. In his infancy, boy- 
hood, and youth he had been the mere football 
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of armed factions and intriguing political parties, 
from which, he had acquired the habit of resign- 
ing himself to the stronger and acting according 
to their suggestion or dictation, so that there 
was no fair play for the aggrieved unless they 
could purchsise the countenance of the faction 
or favourite who happened to he in the ascen- 
dency. The king, indeed, preached of justice, 
clemency, and forgiveness of enemies like a 
learned theologian, and enacted laws for the 
composition of strife and maintenance of order 
which Solon himself might have envied. But 
while his practice was a continual contradiction 
to his theory — while hte awards were one-sided 
and unjust, and his promises fallacious and his 
pompous threats contemptible — men, seeing that 
royalty was as unable to right as to punish, pur- 
sued their own course and laughed alike at his 
sermons and enactments. 

The parliamentary statutes of this reign upon 
the subject illustrate the nature, as well a.s the 
prevalence of such quarrels during the present 
period. It is stated that in the execution of re- 
venge, no precinct, whether of church or palace, 
was secure from the men of violence. Even into 
churchyards and churches, and during the time 
of public service, feuds and deadly quarrels were 
introduced, so that from fear of their lives many 
were kept from attending the public services of 
religion.^ It was therefore decreed that all per- 
sons who prosecuted their quarrels at such times 
and places were to he punished as rebels. In 
another parliamentary statute it was complained 
that frequent affrays were fought in the Canon- 
gate and other parts near Holyrood House, 
thereby dishonouring his majesty; nay, some- 
times “at the king’s own back, to the hazard 
and perilling of his noble person.” This indeed 
was no mere legal figure of speech, hut an actual 
reality; for while James himself was one day 
moving along the public street, some of his train 
meeting with their own unfriends, drew and set 
upon them without thinking of the royal safety 
— and James hearing the sudden clink of swords 
and clatter of bucklers at his ver-y heel, fled up a 
close, and dived into a skinner’s booth in such 
a state of fear as we care not to describe, 
although the old historian who states the fact^ 
is by no means so scrupulous. The statute pro- 
ceeds to mention another fact equally well 
known— that many dangerous persons resorted 
even to the royal residences aimed with .secret 
jacks or corselets under their doublets and coats, 
who under colour of their own defence might 
attempt some enterprise against his majesty or 
his domestics. It was therefore enacted that 
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whosoever attempted to pursue or assail any 
one within a mile of the dwelling where the 
Iring resided, or who should enter it with secret 
armour under his clothes, should be imprisoned 
for a year and a day, and afterwards fined 
according to the royal pleasure. While attempts 
were made to suppress the conflicts that origi- 
nated in sudden provocation or unexpected 
meetings, one was made to lessen the number of 
duels, by reducing them within the verge of 
law, and making them dependent on the royal 
will. It was therefore enacted, a.d, 1600, that 
no “singular combats” should he fought without 
permission of the king, under pain of death and 
forfeiture, while the challenger was to suffer 
the more ignominious death of the two, accord- 
ing to the pleasure of his majesty.® The last 
eflfoi-t of James to suppress these quarrels before 
he left Scotland was the most hopeless of all his 
abortive attempts : it was to settle them by the 
peaceful arbitration of a jury composed of the 
friends of both parties, who should act under 
strict penalties, and whose award should be final 
and decisive. 

The use of fii’earms, by requiring little skill, 
and reducing both parties to an equality, was 
now frequent in deeds of bloodshed and feudal 
revenge. Of this, the case of Bothwellhaugh 
in the murder of the Regent Moray, although 
one of the earliest, was soon not a solitary 
instance, and men were delighted to find that 
the strongest and most dangerous adversary 
could he despatched by the mere touch of a 
trigger. The practice also which the Douglas 
war, after the death of Moray, had cherished, 
of men going about usually armed with dag, 
haghut, and culverin, had not been discontinued 
at the return of peace, so that the laws passed 
against the wearing of such dangerous equip- 
ments had to he frequently reiterated. In 1574 
it was declared in a parliamentary preamble, 
that the unlawful use of these weapons was still 
continued, “through which had happened divers 
murders and slaughters of valiant and good 
men upon slender and light occasions, who 
otherwise were able enough to defend themselves 
at sic times of tulzie and invasion.” It was 
therefore enacted that no person should wear 
culverin, dag, or pistolet, “or any such other 
engine of firework,” under penalty of forfeiture 
of their weapons and imprisonment, the only 
exceptions to this prohibition being those who 
held office, or who used these weapons only on 
necessary occasions."* We need not add that 
this statute was defied or evaded, like those 
others which had forgiveness and peace for their 
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object. It is gratifying, however, to find that 
the most revengeful were contented to use un- 
sophisticated cold lead, from which there was a 
chance of escape, rather than adopt the infamous 
practices of France and Italy, so that only on 
one occasion we find any mention of a poisoned 
bullet having been used in Scotland during this 
period.^ 

Among the feuds that were characteristic of 
the time some miginated in the pride of the 
burghs now rising into importance, and that 
could not endure the arrogance of the aristocracy, 
who still continued to treat their rights and 
privileges with contempt. An instance of this 
kind is illustrative of the manner in which such 
quarrels were managed. A certain country 
magnate, Robert Bruce of Clackmannan, having 
certain goods on their way to him through 
Perth, found that they were stopped and tolled 
by the magistrates, as they had neither been 
bought in the Fair City, nor yet were to be sold 
there. This was nothing more than the use and 
wont of the town, biit it was enough to rouse 
the indignation of Bruce, none of whose pre- 
decessors had paid such dues, and he sent an 
angry demand to the magistrates for reparation, 
threatening that in the event of non-compliance 
he would in like manner assess their townsmen 
when they were travelling on their way to Dun- 
dee. On his application being rejected he exe- 
cuted his threat hy arresting certain Perth 
citizens and depiiving them of their weapons, 
which he kept as pledges for the restoration of 
his own property. Fired by this insult, some of 
the men of Perth retaliated hy invading his 
fields and trampling down and destroying his 
corn under their horses’ feet, upon which he 
sallied out upon them, and after a hot alterca- 
tion, felled one of them to the ground with the 
butt end of his pistol and captured two others, 
whom he carried off and made fast ill his man- 
sion of Gastonhall. So great an indignity was 
not to he borne by the Fair City; magistrates 
and citizens were roused alike, and on the same 
night a strong civic array advanced upon his 
mansion, stormed it in regular form, discharg- 
ing their hagbuts through the doors and set- 
ting the building on fire ; and after wmunding 
one of his servants, they seized the laird him- 
self, and dragged him to a considerable distance, 
undressed as he was, and ended by carrying off 
all his silver plate, bedding, clothes, as well as 
the plenishing of his house. Such was the sub- 
stance of the complaint which he brought before 
the king and council in 1592, when he had got 
the worst of the quarrel, and found that the town 
was like to be too hard for him. On the other 


baud, the magistrates and council of Perth re- 
plied that the custom they had le^ded upon the 
laird’s goods in passing through their city had 
been a privilege they enjoyed beyond the mem- 
ory of man; that they had nevertheless returned 
his property, and only sought the liberation of 
their townsmen whom he kept in durance; and 
that when this was refused they had rescued 
them by the strong hand, and carried himself off 
that he might be answerable to justice for his 
violences. It was a vei'y petty quarrel as the 
case stood, and still further to complicate it, each 
party quoted parliamentary statutes to justify 
its proceedings and meekly alleged its desire for 
peace and quiet to be the sole ground of every 
step it had taken. The solution of the court 
was a just and simple one, although agreeable 
to neither party: it condemned both alike for 
having taken the law into their own hands, 
Bruce was therefore sentenced to go to ward in 
the castle of Edinburgh, and the magistrates and 
town-council of Perth to the castle of Perth, 
until they should undergo a regular trial. The 
case was finally adjusted by composition, and 
peace apparently restored ; hut Bruce, still rank- 
ling under his late indignities, made a fresh out- 
break, by attacking with a band of armed men 
several citizens of Perth in their way to the 
market of St. Andrews, wounding them, strip- 
ping them naked, and cruelly scourging them 
with horse-bridles thi'ough the village of Aber- 
nethy. For this new and atrocious offence he 
was again summoned to answer, and failing to 
appear, he was put to the horn as a rehel.^ 

Of the ordinary fends of country gentlemen, 
at this period, and the way in which they wex'e 
managed, the following short specimen may 
suffice. In 1593, John Campbell of Ai’dkinglass 
in travelling from Dumbai’ton to Edinburgh 
with only four servants, resolved for greater 
safety to journey by night, a proceeding at that 
time unusual. But his purpose being discovered 
by his deadly enemy, John Buchanan of Drum- 
ford, the latter concealed himself with twenty 
armed men in ambuscade near his own gate, by 
which the other party was to pass. By a differ- 
ence in the usual arrangement, two of Campbell’s 
servants rode foremost, and believing that one 
of these was Campbell himself, a whole volley 
of hagbuts was opened upon him, under which 
he fell mortally wounded. The murderers then 
darted from their ambush, and still believing 
that their victim was the Laird of Ardkinglass, 
and finding that he still breathed, they de- 
spatched him with their swords, barbarously 
mangled him, and cut off his head as a trophy. 
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It was only then that they found they had mis- 
taken their man, and directed their pursuit 
against Campbell, but although they fired eight 
or nine hagbuts after him, he was so fortunate 
as to outstrip them, and escape.^ 

But the fruitful sofi of feuds, bloodshed, and 
assassination still continued to be the Border, 
which as yet was the exti-emity instead of the 
centre of the kingdom, and which for a very 
few years longer was to enjoy its beau-ideal of 
a short life and a merry. Upon a Sunday of 
June, 1600, a great Border football meeting was 
to be held, one of those festivals which was al- 
most as certain to end in blows and death as to 
commence in good-humour and fun; and know- 
ing well this peculiarity, Sk John Carmichael, 
the warden of the west inarches, resolved to 
repair to the ground for the maintenance of 
peace and order. Knowing his intention, how- 
ever, and aware that he purposed to hold a 
justice-court at Lochmaben on the following 
day, where the doings of their companions wei-e 
likely to meet with their deserts, certain maraud- 
ing desperadoes I’esolved to waylay and despatch 
the noble functionary upon his journey. To the 
number of twenty they lay hid at an appointed 
spot, and as soon as he had reached it they 
started up, fii’ed at him, and shot him through 
the body. Such an outrage upon a high officer 
was certain to be foBowed by a keen pursuit, 
and the leader of the gang, an Armstrong, on 
being caught and convicted, was executed with 
peculiar severity, his right hand being struck 
olf with a cleaver before he was hanged at the 
Borough Moor, and his body afterwards exposed 
there in chains.^ 

But it was not always to revenge a wrong or 
remove an enemy that law was thus violated, 
and its penalties defied ; the same desperate 
hardihood was often shown in winning a rich 
wife, so that the recox-ds of the period are 
plentiful in trials for the forcible abduction of 
wealthy heiresses. The son of a laird or baron, 
if his inheritance was poorer than his name and 
titles, or if he happened to be only a younger 
son, looked about for some rich female minor, 
and having made his choice, proceeded to the 
courtship in a manner that seldom failed to win. 
A ease of this kind occurs among the trials of 
1596. John Hamilton of Auchinglen, having 
placed his daughter, a mere child, under the 
charge of his relative, John Weir of Dargavel 
in Lanarkshire, for her education and upbring- 
ing in aB landward accomplishments, William 
Cunningham, tutor of Bonnington, became so 
enamoured of her fortune that he resdved to 
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make her his own. His proceedings were in 
full consistency with such a motive. He re- 
paired to his friend and supporter, William 
Bannatyne of Corehouse, who, it was said, had 
certain views or claims of his own upon the 
estate of the lady’s father; and having arranged 
these matters with him to their mutual satis- 
faction, obtained from him the aid of a band of 
ai'med retainers, wlio were ready to march at 
their laird’s bidding without asking where or 
wherefore. Thus backed and aided the bride- 
groom expectant assailed the maxisiou of Dar- 
gavel at midnight, broke through its doors, and 
attacked the master of the bouse, whom he not 
only thrashed well nigh to death, but robbed of 
his purse into the bargain. After this doughty 
commencement of bis wooing Cunniugbam 
swooped upon the poor heiress and carried her 
first to Corehouse, and afterwards to some part 
of the Border, where there were priests enough 
to tie the knot of marriage, however the weaker 
party might struggle against the bond.’* 

In another case of abduction the course of 
love, although it ran more smoothly, did not tex’- 
minate quite so successfully. John Kincaid of 
Craighouse, having resolved to mai'iy a fair 
rich widow in the briefest and most effectual 
fashion, rode off upon a fleet surefooted steed 
to the house of a bailie at the Water of Leith, 
with whom the lady at that time resided. She 
was soon behind him on the crupper; and, fear- 
less alike of pursuit or rescue, he dashed along 
the highways and through villages, towards his 
home of Craighouse at the foot of the Braid 
Hills. But there, of all persons, was the king 
himself and his train, who were beating about 
for game; and having no choice the ravisher 
thundered through the royal cortege and made 
for his dwelling, which could now be his only 
refuge. But the view-liaBoo was already given, 
with himself as the object of the chase; and 
scarcely was he housed before the Earl of Mar, 
Sir John Eamsay, and a strong force of royal 
attendants beset the building, ordering him to 
surrender the lady to their protection, and 
threatening that otherwise they would call up 
his majesty and fire the house about his ears. 
With soi-e reluctance he was compelled to yield, 
and the widow, who had allowed herself to be 
[ carried off veiy meekly, and who seemed to 
I bear little gratitude to her liberators, was placed 
I under the royal guardianship, while the Laird 
1 of Craighouse had to put himself into the king’s 
! wiB. And that will was as severe as such an 
I offence merited, had it even been accompanied 
I with stBl greater violence. The cnljn-it was 
committed to ward in the castle of Edinburgh, 


I Pitcairn’s Trials, vol. i. part ii. pp. 285, 286. 
sidem, A-D. 1600 . 
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there to maiutain himself upon his own ex- 
penses ; and when he had endured more than a 
twelvemonth of captivity he was obliged, as the 
price of his freedom, to pay a fine to the king 
amounting to the large sum of 2500 merks. 
Hor was this all; for the king, who was a judge 
of horseflesh, and liked good horses, had set his 
eye upon the gallant berry-brown steed which 
bore the Laird of Craighouse so bivavely through 
the luckless adventure ; and this the latter was 
obliged to surrender to his majesty as a peace- 
ofitering and token of submission. Although the 
game was so different from what he sought, 
never, pei’haps, had a hunting expedition of 
James been so pleasant and so profitable.^ 

The intensity of feuds between rival branches 
of the same family and the atrocities with which 
they could be signalized, surpassing even the 
worst imaginary horrors of the drama, wei-e not 
less striking at this period of commenced civili- 
zation than at any ruder era. Of this we have 
a fearful illustration in the historical account 
of the family of Innes. In 1577 John Innes of 
that ilk, having no children, conveyed by deed 
of tailzie his whole estate to his nearest kinsman, 
Alexander Innes of Oromy, failing heirs male 
of his own body, and receiving from the other 
a similar disposition of his lands in return. But 
this arrangement excited the indignation of 
Robert Innes of Innermarky, a richer repre- 
sentative of the clan; and his complaints on the 
subject were so offensive, that the Laird of Cromy, 
one of the bravest men of the day, offered to 
meet the other in arms, lay down the deed of 
tailzie on the grass, and try by mortal arbitra- 
ment which of them was worthiest to possess it. 
This mode of settlement was far from being 
welcome to Innermarky; but, although it silenced 
his complaints, he did not the less intrigue to 
supplant his successful rival. For this purpose 
he plied the weak testator with representations 
of the rash bargain he had made; how com- 
pletely he had deprived himself of all influence 
by raising Cromy in his room, who already 
was deporting himself as sole head of the name 
and family ; and he offered to set him free by 
de.spatcbing the usurper if he would give his 
consent and countenance to the deed. The silly 
laird was won over, and in April, 1580, an op- 
portunity for action was given by a joumey of 
Alexander to Aberdeen, where he was unex- 
pectedly delayed by the sickness of his only son 
Robert, a youth only sixteen year's old, at that 
time a student at the university, and whom for 
better nursing he removed to his own lodgings 
in the New Town. Here was an opportunity 
for a root-and-branch desstruction which Inner- 

1 Pitcairn’s Trials, ii. p. 336. 


marky would not neglect; and, accompanied by 
the old lair’d, John Innes, and a ruffian gang of 
assistants, he entered Aberdeen by night and 
advanced to the residence of his victim. An 
assault on the house, besides putting those within 
upon their guard, would hav^ alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood and brought a rescue, and the assailants 
thought it better to raise such a feud alarm as 
would bring Cromy out of doors within their 
reach. They accordingly shouted, ‘'Help! a 
Gordon, a Gordon and hearing the cry, Alex- 
ander Innes, who was on the side of the Gor- 
dons, snatched up his sword, and, undressed as 
he was, came out at a door that led to the court 
below, and coming down three or four steps 
demanded to know what the tumult meant. 
His white shirt and his voice made him known 
at once, and Innermarky, taking a cool delibe- 
rate aim with his hagbut, sent a bullet through 
the body of the gallant Cromy. No sooner had 
he fallen than the murderer saw Laird John 
paralysed with terror; and, indignant at this 
token of compunction, he compelled him to 
thrust his dagger to the hilt in the body of the 
dead man, as all the rest were doing, that every 
one might be alike responsible for the deed. 
To obtain, also, as many accomplices among their 
powerful family as they could, they dragged 
John Innes, afterwards Laird of Coxton, but at 
that time a schoolboy, out of his bed, brought 
him to the dead body, and compelled him to 
strike a dagger into it, that he might be involved 
with the rest. And now to send the sick son, 
Robert, after his father ! But fortunately, 
alarmed by the din without, the youth had 
made shift to scramble out of bed, and with the 
aid of the people of the house to escape by a 
back door into the garden and thence to a neigh- 
bouring dwelling, so that when the murderers 
entered the lodging he could nowhere be found. 
Half of the work was thus unfinished, and one 
had escaped who would keep the feud open, and 
might prove a terrible avenger. 

The next point of the conspirators was to get 
back the deed of tailzie ; and for this purpose 
they took the Laird of Cromy’s ring and sent it 
by one of his servants whom they had won over 
and tutored for the purpose to the lady of Cromy, 
to demand that the box containing tbe legal 
instruments should be sent to him forthwith by 
the bearer to Aberdeen, as he was delayed there 
by the sickness of their son, whom he could not 
well quit in his present iUneiss. The lady was 
puzzled; but the sight of her husband’s ring, as 
well as his own horse which the servant rode, 
was enough to silence her misgivings, and she 
yielded the treasure to his custody. Furnished 
with the box he repaired to the stable to mount 
and be gone, but was followed by a stripling, a 
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relation of the family, who loved young Robert 
the student, and was earnest to visit him in his 
sickness. He entreated the man to let him 
mount behind him ; but the fellow was so con- 
fused in his excuses, at one time saying he was 
bound for Aberdeen, and at another that he 
was not going so far, that the youth began 
to suspect that something strange was in the 
wind. He retired and concealed himself in a 
corner on the outside of the stable, and when 
the servant was mounted he suddenly sprang 
behind him on the crupper to learn more clearly 
wherefore he could not he carried to Aberdeen. 
The quarrel between them became so hot, that 
the menial, losing all caution, drew his dagger 
to rid himself of the troublesome questioner; 
but the other twisted the weapon from his gripe, 
despatched him with a single thrust, and carried 
the box and its contents into the house. The 
lady was terrified, but had cause to bless the 
prompt proceeding of her young kinsman, for 
there soon arrived another servant with the 
report of the murder at Aberdeen. The deed of 
tailzie and other writings were secui’ed in a 
place of safety, the lady repaired to the king 
with her complaint, and Robert, the son of the 
Laird of Cromy, was t,aken under the protection 
of the Earl of Huntly; but Innermarky, though 
so atrocious a villain, was so powerful and well 
befriended that he not only defied the com- 
plaints of the orphan and widow, and the threats 
of justice, but even obtained a disposition of the 
estate for which he had committed the murder. 
But stdl under these circumstances retribution 
Two or three years after the young 
Laird of Cromy obtained a commission to revenge 
the murder of his father, and procured such 
powerful supporters that the lairds of Innes and 
Innermarky were obliged to bide from his pur- 
suit. The latter concealed himself for some time 
in a retreat which he had constructed for him- 
at the house of Edinglassie; but here the 
avenger ferreted him out in September, 1684, 
and the first to enter his dangerous den was the 
young man who had killed the servant, and who 
all his life after for this entrance upon the lion 
at bay was honoured with the name of Craig- 
in-peril. Innermarky’s head was afterwards 
presented by the widow of his victim to the 
king, and young Cromy succeeded in due time 
Laird of Innes to the contested inheritance.’^ 
Another dreadful controversy connected with 
the transference of property, which occurred at 
the commencement of this period, was accom- 
panied with circumstances of still greater atro- 
city, but without the same, just requital. Mr. 
Allan Stewart, having obtained the revenues of 
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the Abbey of Crossraguel, this deed of gift in- 
censed Gilbert, Earl of Cassilis, who for his 
great power was called “ King of Garrick,” and 
who had got a feu of the abbey lauds from 
Stewart’s predecessor’, but which was never con- 
firmed. But this mattered little to the district 
tyrant, who regarded the abbey as his own, and 
its present occupant a mere intruder, from whom 
he was resolved to wrest a confirmation of his 
fancied rights. He accoi’dingly allured the un- 
suspecting man to the castle of Duniire, a tall 
tower or fortalice of great strength, standing 
solitary upon the rocky coast about seven miles 
from Ayr, and for some days entertained him 
with plausible hospitality. But the scene sud- 
denly shifted when he was conveyed to a secret 
subterranean chamber called the Black Vault of 
Dunure, where wex’e the earl accompanied by his 
brother, and several assistants who were to act 
as cooks in the infernal banquet that was to be 
i served up. In this chamber, also, was a large 
iron grate ov chimney, and a fire under it, but 
no other sign of provisions. The earl, then 
grimly turning to his prisoner, commanded him 
to make acknowledgment that he was liere by 
his own will and consent, which the other stoutly 
refused, declaring that he sought neither the 
place nor the company, but was for the present 
unable to help himself. The earl then presented 
to him certain written missives drawn out in 
legal form, assigning to him, the said earl, cer- 
tain feus and tacks of the lands and revenues of 
the Abbey of Crossraguel, but these the other 
refused to subscribe. At their master’s order 
the servants then stripped the unfoi’tunate 
titular abbot to the skin, stretched him across 
the gi’ate, to which they bound his legs and 
ai’ms, and blowing up the fire, they applied it 
to several parts of his body in turn, basting 
him all the while with oil, that he might be 
sufficiently tortured, but not destroyed. It was 
in vain that the miserable man besought them 
to end his torments by despatching him at once; 
and when he was at last released the earl 
ironically exclaimed, “JBenedidte, Jesits, Maria/ 
you are the most obstinate man I ever saw. If 
I had known that you had been so stubborn I 
would not for a thousand crowns have handled 
you so. I never did so to man before you.” To 
free himself from such intolerable pain Stewart 
subscribed the instruments; but this, it would 
appear, was done in such an imperfect manner— 
and how, indeed, could the signatures of a half- 
roasted man have been otherwise? — that these 
documents would scarcely have been legally 
binding. This fact, howevex’, was not imme- 
diately perceived, and after the subscription the 
earl made his servants swear upon a Bible that 
they would keep secret the transaction. 
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It was not long, however, until the strong 
oppressor discovered the flaw in his tenure, and 
resolved to have it rectified. A few days after 
he accordingly brought to Stewart the sub- 
scribed papers, and required that he should 
ratify them before a notary and witnesses ; and 
when the abbot refused, he was once more sub- 
jected to the former torture. It was in vain 
that he told them in the midst of his agonies 
that he would rather die than submit ; it was 
equally in vain that he besought them to des- 
patch him at once with their swords or blow 
him up with gunpowder rather than maim him 
in this cruel fashion: the eaxl ordered him to 
be gagged with a towel, and when they ended, 
wliich was only when they saw that his life was 
in danger, he had been so tortured that he 
never, as he declared, would be well during his 
lifetime again. He was at last rescued from his 
captivity in Dunure by the Laird of Bargeny, 
an enemy of the Earl of Cassilis, and enabled 
to lodge his complaint before the regent and 
privy-council; but the government was too 
weak to punish, and the “King of Garrick” 
was allowed to draw the revenues of Qross- 
raguel, of which he had obtained the right by 
such a process. It is added in the History of 
the Family of the Kennedies that “my lord 
gave the abbot some money to live upon, which 
contented him all his days;” but no other alter- 
native than a mere show of contentment re- 
mained for one who was so helpless and whose 
enemy was so powerful.^ 

When the execution of law was in many cases so 
capricious, and in not a few cases so remiss, little 
public x'everence was to be expected for either its 
authority or its messengers. Its penalties might 
be eluded or the attempt to enforce it defied, 
according to the mood or means of the pai-ty 
concerned, while even at the worst the mutabili- 
ties of every day could hold out the prospect of 
escape. There was something, also, delightfully 
exciting in snubbing a hei’ald of justice or forti- 
fying a thick- walled house against the serving 
of a royal warrant. It was that luxury which, 
little more than a century ago, in London found 
a veixt in mauling a bailiff or playing at hide- 
and-seek with a writ, which so cheered the 
monotony of metx'opolitan life, and imparted an 
additional charm to getting into debt. Of this 
reckless defiance of law and its penalties the 
present period in Scotland presented many 
cases, of which the following may serve as an 
instance. In 1595, while a messenger-at-arms 
was officially reading letters of horning at the 
Gross of Stirling against cexliain persons of the 


Eood-ehurch parish of that town, he w'as vio- 
lently attacked by several gentlemen fully 
aiuned, who pulled him down fx’om the cross, 
beat him with their pistols and sword-belts, 
and, plucking from him his letters of horning, 
tore them to pieces and scattered them to the 
winds. For this outrage they were summoned 
before the king and council, but failing to ap- 
pear, they were proclaimed rebels.^ This -was 
nothing, however, to a resistance offered to the 
royal authority only a few days earlier. A 
messenger-at-arms, Tvith two assistants as wit- 
nesses, repaired to the peel of Livingston to 
deliver letters of summons against its owner, 
James Hamilton, and against his two sons, 
Claud and Alexandei’, at the instance of Lord 
Lyndsay of the Byres — inasmuch as the afore- 
said Claud and Alexander, by the instigation 
of their pai’ents, had wi'ought desperate male- 
factions against the friends and retainers of 
Lyndsay. When the messenger and his traiix 
an-ived at the peel the parties cited were not 
forthcoming; but in their place Agnes, the wife 
of the old man and mother of the hopeful brood, 
darted out upon the functionaiy, seized him by 
the throat, mauled him on the head, arms, and 
shoulders with a pistol, and with her weapon 
held to his breast made him solemnly swear 
that he would never again come to the gate of 
Livingston upon such an errand. But this was 
not all, for she compelled him to swallow his 
letters of summons by way of dessert to the 
entertainment she had sei'ved up, his two wit- 
nesses the while being almost beaten to death 
by the servants, who seconded their mistress.® 
Even this mode of making a king’s envoy eat 
up his master’s own words was sometimes 
heightened with a dash of rude pleasantry to 
enhance the luxury of such daring rebellion. 
An instance of this was given in 1601 by Gordon 
of Gight, the maternal ancestor of Lord Byron. 
This desperate baron, on being served with a 
summons for a murderous deed, clapped a pistol 
to the officer’s breast, dragged him into the hall, 
and throwing his lettex’s into a dish of bi'oth, 
compelled him to sup up the whole mess, cita- 
tions and all.'*' 

It was not wonderful in such a state of things 
that many should be tempted to take the law 
into their own hands. It was equally natui'al 
that such self-constituted judges should over- 
step their commission, and tlxat their justice 
shoidd be more atrocious than the crime it 
proposed to punish. Of this a striking instance 
occuri’ed in the year 1598. Three citizens of 
Edinburgh, having suspected that a young ser- 

* Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, i. part ii. p. 354. 
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rant girl had stolen a sura of money lielonging notices, however, must he brief, not only from 
to one of them, resolved to bring her to trial the contempt into which the subject has fallen,, 
before themseives, and wring from her a con- but on account of the details we have already 
fession of her guilt. They accordingly invaded given of it among the public transactions of this, 
her master’s house forcibly, carried her away to reign. 

another belonging to one of tbemselves, and on Although wizards, magicians, necromancers, 
her continuing to deny the charge they brought and other Satanic wonder-woi'kers of tb.e male 
against her, proceeded to the work of torture in sex were as common as those of the female 
the spirit of incarnate fiends. They first com- among the vulgar beliefs of other European na- 
pellecl her to put her finger through the bore of tions, the credulity in Scotland difieved in this, 
a harrow from which the tooth had been taken, that it was chiefly limited to witchcraft. The 
and drove wedges into the bore, by which the Scottish children of the devil were chiefly wo- 
flesh of her finger was peeled off, the bones men, and these, too, of the lowest grade and least 
broken, and the ligatures hurst asunder. But interesting character — old crones trembling on 
as sbe still persisted in her denial they next theverge of dotage, or peasant women almost re- 
heated a pair of tongs in the fire until they duced to pauperism — persons who had betaken 
were red-hot, and applied them to her shoulders themselves to the aid of Satan in the absence of 
and hack until the iron had become cold. Find- every earthly help or patronage; and as such 
ing that this application extorted no confession, they were the least likely to excite poetical 
they again heated the tongs and applied them sympathy or enlist the popular favour in their 
in like maimer to the sensitive skin of her arm- behalf. They were, therefore, hunted out with 
pits ; and when she still persisted in her inno- merciless activity, while king and priest alike 
ceiice they carried her to a house in Liberton, encouraged the pursuit. Under such circum- 
where they detained her bound more than forty- stances, if a woman was old, or ugly, or poor, 
eight hours without food or nourishment of any she was liable to be suspected as a witch. If 
kind, although she was almost dead from the her look made a suspicious, superstitious hind 
tortures she had undergone. And will it be tremble in his shoes (if he wore any), the fault 
believed that her tormentors coidd be tried and lay not in his cowardice but in her blighting 
suffered to escape? The poor girl, after produc- eye, which showed clearly that she was a 
ing this charge against them, had been bribed or witch. If, above all, she muttei-ed spiteful 
terrified to withdraw it, and the case broke things against any one better off than herself 
down in court through the absence of a prose- or any good that was beyond hei’ possession,, 
cutor.^ and if any harm befell the object of her testi- 

But of all the criminal offences of the period ness, she was then a witch beyond all contro- 
and of all the trials they originated, none, either versy or denial. And no proof was thought 
in frequency or strangeness, could compare with equal to the witch’s mark, which every dealer 
those of witchcraft. Although it was a delusion in these works of darkness bore upon their per- 
of the age to believe in such Satanic agencies, sons. It was the popular belief that in receiving 
and although their agents were to be found in Satan’s baptism he also impressed upon them 
every country of Europe, where they were an indelible mark by a sharp pinch of his finger 
courted, feared, and punished, Scotland at this and thumb ; that it was always made on some 
time was the Domdaniel of such characters and part of the body where it would be least de- 
the headquarters of the delusion.. It was at tected; and that the spot so marked was thence- 
once the highest of all treason in state offences, forth numb and insensible to pain. To find this 
the deadliest of all heresies in the proscriptions mark was therefore the chief aim of the detec- 
of the church, and the greatest dread and an- tors, and the body of the accused was explored 
noyance of social and domestic life; and while with sharp pins until some wart or corneous 
all believed in the reality of witchcraft and part was found that, on being pricked, showed 
trembled at its power, from the Solomon who indifference to the puncture. Where suspicion 
sat on the throne to the mendicant who begged was so universal and the evidence so vague, it 
at his gate, the delusion became a prevalent needed but the wish to discover a score of 
feature of the period which, however absurd, witches in. every paltry village. But as sub- 
we may not oveidook. As well, indeed, might stantial proof was needed for the legal process 
we endeavour to ignore the fact that there was of conviction where the penalty was death, the 
such a person as James Yl. who ruled in Scot- best evidence was her own confession, and the 
land before he ascended the throne of England best way of procuring it the application of tor- 
and wrote a learned book on Demonology. Our ture. Accordingly, when a woman was appre- 

- — — — T— — : bended on suspicion or with the witch’s mark 

ititoairn’s Cn'miiwi rrjoZs, vol ii p. 46. on her person, she wa.s thrust into tlie worst 
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dungeon of the prison; and to subdue her ob- 
stinacy and force her to confess she was kept 
from sleep both night and day, for which pur- 
pose an iron bridle, called a witch’s collar, was 
sometimes put upon her neck. This instrument, 
which might have given an additional hint to 
the disciples of Torquemada, had a hoop which, 
passing over the head, secured an iron four- 
pronged bridle within her mouth, of which two 
prongs were pointed against her tongue and 
palate and two outwards against each cheek, so 
that not the least movement of the head could 
be made without an awakening shock of pain ; 
and tlius encased in the infernal machine, the 
poor wretch was kept in a sitting posture by a 
hook or ring at the back of this headpiece, which 
was fastened to an iron staple in the wall. Such 
was the instniment called the witch’s bridle, of 
which a specimen may occasionally be seen in 
the collections of our antiquaries. Thus guarded 
effectually against repose or rest of any kind, 
the helpless sufferer was watched night and day 
by zealous persons whose honour was pledged 
that the devil himself should not rescue his ser- 
vant from their clutches, and who were on the 
watch to lay hold of any word that would crimi- 
nate her; and as no frame, however tough, could 
long endure such a probation, she was either at 
last crazed into a belief of her own guilt or 
subdued into confession that she might be freed 
from her torment. But woe to her if the mo- 
mentary relief from pain induced her to retract 
the confession ! It only made their assurance 
of her guilt the more assured : her denial was a 
proof not of her innocence but her obduracy and 
devotedness to the master whom she served; and 
fresh tortures were applied to subdue the evil 
one within her and obtain a fresh acknowledg- 
ment of her crimes. For this purpose they ap- 
plied the pilniewinks, that kind of thumbscrew 
which was afterwards to be used in Scotland 
for wringing out confessions of a different kind; 
and if this instrument failed there was stUl a 
worse called the caschilaws. This was an iron 
case or boot into ’which the leg of the witch or 
wizard was made fast, and a movable furnace 
being placed under it, the questions of the in- 
quisitors were propounded untU the intolerable 
pain made the victim glad to escape to the 
stake itself for relief. 

In such cases confession was inevitable, and 
this being obtained, the punishment was equally 
certain. “ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live” 
was too much in accordance with the spirit of 
the time to be disregarded, whatever other 
divine commands might be set at nought; and 
the ci'iminal was first strangled and then burned 
at the slake. But cases not a few also occurred 
in which persons, without examination or con- 
von. II. 


straint, and wholly of their own freewill, ac- 
knowledged themselves to be witches, told 
absurd stories of their meetings with Satan, 
and confessed themselves guilty of foul and 
monstrous practices, although by such volun- 
tai*y confessions they consigned themselves to 
capital punishment. But even for this strange 
perversity it may be easy to account. Belief 
in witchcraft was the epidemic of the age, by 
which the wise and the learned were equally 
enthralled with the ignorant and superstitious ; 
even the sceptic who demurred at the miracles 
of the gospel could swallow the marvels of such 
absurd revelations. Obtaining sueh universal 
credence and kept so constantly before the pub- 
lic mind, its supernatural monstrosities could 
not fail to act with tenfold power upon the silly 
or excitable, until in many instances it became 
a nervous disease, under which they saw sights 
they had never witnessed and performed deeds 
they had never committed. They mistook their 
vei-y dreams and nightmares for realities, and 
had cruised to Norway in an egg-shell or gal- 
loped to England upon a brindled cat, while 
they were at home and in their own beds. And 
then came upon them a religious reaction under 
the penitence of which they bewailed their evil 
ways and gave themselves up to confession and 
punishment. It was one of those strange super- 
stitious epidemics by which almost every age is 
visited, and of which only the phase is different 
from its adaptation to the character of the 
society on which it operates. In the sixteenth 
century it was prolific of witches and wizards, 
and in our o’wn day of prophets, prophetesses, 
and thaumaturgists. 

Amidst the cruel tortures and unjust deaths 
with which the alleged crime of witchcraft was 
visited, it may somewhat abate our sympathy 
to know that many of those who professed 
themselves to he witches were worthy of punish- 
ment, although innocent of the specified offence. 
In a credulous age, when the devil was supposed 
willing to receive any vassal, and ready to come 
at their call, some in a spirit of fiendish malig- 
nity were impatient for the power of working 
evil beyond what theii' limited means would 
permit. There were enemies whom they wished 
to destroy or at least to plague, and the Prince 
of Evil was both able and willing to assist them. 
They therefore invoked him, worshipped him, 
offered themselves to him body and soul, if he 
would grant their infamous request, and easily 
persuaded themselves that he had sealed the 
paction, and endowed them with the power of 
working evil in return. Some assumed the 
character of witches, notwithstanding its infamy 
and danger, from the formidable reputation it 
gave them, by which they could keep the whole 
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awe. And in not a few cases 
to be witebes were arrant 
poisoners, wbo, under the pretext of super- 
natural charms, dealt out noxious preparations 
by which health was injured and life shortened 
destroyed. Even in its most harmless state, 
also, the dealer in witchcraft was a doctor, who 
pretended to cui'e every malady both of man 
beast, and drove a gainful trade by her 
assumptions of supernatural power. 

Had these absurdities been invested with a 
poetical character it would have seemed in the 
eyes of many not only to purify their grossness, 
hut to redeem them from the crimes with which 
they were overlaid. But nothing of beauty or 
poetry belongs to the diahlerie of Scotland. I 
Satan himself, although the prince of the 
fallen angels, was usually impersonated by the 
confessions in as rascally a form as ever 
ts whipped at the cart’s tail. In some of them 
is described as a big black man, with a black 
heard sticking out like a goat’s heard, a high 
nose falling down like the beak of a 
hawk; while his chief articles of attire were a 
black coarse gown and ugly close bonnet. In 
this appearance and trim he is made to figure 
witches’ Sabbath held in the North Kirk 
of Berwick, where he ascended the pulpit, called 
over the names of the members present from a 
black book he held in his hand, preached to 
a sermon inculcative of all kinds of ini- 
quity, and then presented to them his bare 
breech to kiss, which he held over the pulpit for 
the purpose. His other appearances among 
them, when he came in human form, were 
equally discreditable ; and these interviews gen- 
erally terminated too much in the Scottish 
spirit of the day, with vile sensual intercourse 
between Satan and the hags, which they con- 
fessed at their trial with penitence and shame. 
This too w'as a direction which the popular 
delusion took. At other times, when Satan 
appeared among them, it was in the foim of a 
fourfooted animal, especially a goat. The ma- 
of which the philtres and witch-drugs 
were composed, and the uses of which he taught 
them, were equally gross, being chiefly derived 
from the garbage of vegetation and the moulder- 
nts of the grave. Images, too, were 
made of wax, clay, and butter, which 
at with the flints called elf-arrows, 
before a slow fire, or stuck full of pins, 
that the persons whom they represented might 
suffer torture or pine away. 

As a fairyland was necessary to complete this 
mystery of demonology, the Scottish witches 
were provided with this terra incognita^ to which 
they might retire at pleasure, and with whose 
inhabitants they could enjoy social intercourse. 
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It was called Elfame or Elf-hame. But while 
in most countries this land has been the favour- 
ite dwelling of poetry, where imagination tasked 
itself to the uttermost in investing it with the 
perfection of the beautiful or the terrible, there 
was nothing of this to be found in Elf-hame. 
On the contrary, it was a cold, bleak, barren 
region that could neither dismay nor attract; 
its sports were prosaic and wearisome, its gayest 
sunshine was a dull passing gleam, and its 
richest banquets, like the tempting fruits of the 
Dead Sea, were nothing but unsubstantial trash, 
or bitter dust and ashes. And its genii, sylphs, 
and elfins — those beautiful creatures of wings, 
and light, and beauty with which other lands 
were so conversant — here they were supplanted 
by wrinkled, discontented gnomes, and apathetic 
lubber-fiends, as ugly and malignant as the 
witches who sought their company. These in- 
habitants of the Scottish elf -laud were usually 
called “the good folks” and “good people,” and 
were never spoken of except with dread and 
loathing, and these titles were derived from the 
same propitiatoiy principle that made the an- 
cient Greeks, call the three Furies the Eumen- 
ides. They had once been mortals who had 
seceded to the “.good folks” in a fit of ambition 
or discontent, or stolen children who had been 
conveyed to this Hades in their infancy; but 
their supernatural powers gave them no satis- 
faction, and they w'ere continually pining for the 
friends they had left and that substantial earthly 
life which they had forfeited. To add also to 
their causes of discontent, Satan claimed a tenth 
of their number annually, whom he carried off 
with him to the regions of hopeless perdition; 
and as this tithe was strictly exacted, they had 
cause to hate him as a severe taskmaster. It 
was probably this penalty that made the fairies 
so eager to kidnap the children of mortals, who 
might serve as substitutes for themselves. As 
we have already seen, the belief in witchcraft 
and its adjuncts had been but a belief of yes- 
terday in Scotland, or at least, bad been only 
I’ecently dragged into notice at the arrival of the 
Reformation. But wheu it was introduced only 
to be denounced and punished, as the height of 
treason, impiety, and crime, what chance was 
there of its elevation into the poetical, or of 
being otherwise represented than vile and re- 
volting? 

In another part of our history we have had 
occasion to notice the importance which James 
himself attached to the subject, how earnestly 
he had proclaimed his belief in witchcraft by 
his learned work on demonology, and what 
delight he took in the discovery and trial of a 
witch. But not only his learning as a theologue 
and his reputation as an author, but his safety 
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as a man, and a very timid one too, was con- 
cerned in extirpating the crime, and bringing 
its perpetrators to punishment. For it was 
against himself as the father of the church and 
ruler of the state that the malignity of these 
deviFs children had been especially levelled ; 
and this they had manifested not only in aiding 
his great enemy Bothwell, but in raising those 
storms at sea by which he was well-nigh ship- 
wrecked, both in his voyage to Denmai'k and 
return to Scotland. And no victory which 
his royal ancestors had won from Bannockburn 
downwards, no disputation in which he had 
himself nonplussed some recusant divine and 
reduced him to silence, was so gratifying to bis 
heart as when the terrible gang of the witches 
of Tranent were tried, convicted, and punished. 

Although this story is too absurd to be 
detailed at length, it is too important an event 
in the I'eign of James and too striking an illus- 
tration of the spirit of the times to be omitted. 
It also comprises the very pith of the history of 
Scottish witchcraft. Ceils Duncan, a servant 
girl in Tranent, had performed such marvellous 
cures upon the sick that she was supposed to 
effect them by Satanic agency. As this idea 
was also adopted by her own master, a magis- 
trate of the town, he proceeded forthwith to 
subject her to the torture of the pilniewinks; 
but finding that this could not wring from her 
an acknowledgment of her guilt, he bound her 
head round with a cord, and twisted it almost to 
breaking, but with no better success. Instead 
of taking this silence as a proof of innocence, it 
only the more convinced her tormentors that 
a dumb devil of obstinacy possessed her, and I’e- 
solving to find her guilty, they carefully perused 
her person in search of the witches’ mark, and 
found it in the shape of a small mole upon the 
fore part of her throat. Thiswvas the proof of 
proofs; and the poor worn-out wench, who knew 
that all further denial was vain, not only con- 
fessed herself to be a witch, but one of the hand 
of two hundred who had sought to shipwreck 
his sacred majesty. For this purpose they had 
embarked at Berwick and gone out to sea at 
midnight in an armada of sieves, and thrown 
cats which they had baptized into the water, 
but all to no purpose; and when they complained 
of this to their master, he had answered that 
the king was a sacred personage over whom he 
had no power, a compliment which, though 
coming from such a quarter, must have been 
highly gratifying to his majesty. She confessed 
that in their Satanic dances in the kirk of North 
Berwick, where the devil himself was present, 
she had led the ring, playing upon a trump or 
Jews’-harp; and with this part of the confession 
James was so interested that he sent for a 


trump and caused her to play the tune in his 
presence. She also impeached her companions, 
but especially the chief and ringleader, John 
Cunningham, better known by the name of 
Doctor Fian, who was master of the school of 
Tranent, hut who was also their chief instructor, 
and honoured among them with the titles of 
the Devil’s Eegistrar and Secretary, 

In consequence of this charge the unfortunate 
dominie was apprehended and put to the torture 
with a double portion of sevei-ity, A cord was 
twisted round his head until his eyes almost 
burst from their sockets ; and when they found 
that he was still silent his leg was placed in the 
boot and shattered with three successive strokes 
of the mallet. No word, however, could be ex- 
torted from him until the witches advised that 
his mouth should be forced open and examined 
— and when this was done two charmed pins 
were found thrust up to their heads in his 
tongue ! On these being removed the spell was 
broken, the power of his master had ceased, and 
he made a full revelation before the king of aU 
the offences laid to his charge. He was magi- 
cian, wizard, and sorcerer; he had used his 
power to the uttermost in upholding the king- 
dom of Satan and multiplying the number of its 
adherents; he had acted as clerk to the devil 
at these meetings of the witches, enrolling the 
names of members and recording their acts of 
homage and obedience; and he had been the 
active bearer to them of such orders as their 
master might be pleased to issue. It was the 
reckless confession of one tortured into insanity, 
a rehearsal of all manner of absurdities and im- 
possibilities — and chiefly regarded on that ac- 
count as all the more true. On being sent to 
prison his soul as well sis body was so crushed 
that he believed his own testimony and deplored 
his guilt with every mark of true repentance; 
but on recovering from the pain he contrived 
to escape by night and reach his home in Tranent, 
where, of course, he was soon discovered and 
brought back to be tried anew. He now denied 
his former confession as the effect of pain and 
compulsion; but James, imagining that this 
obstinacy arose from some fresh compact into 
which Fian had entered with the devil, caused 
him to be searched for the new mark, which in 
that case would be imprinted upon his person; 
but no such token could be discovered. Torture 
was therefore tried afresh, and of a more merci- 
less kind than he had yet endured ; the nails 
were torn off one hy one from his fingers with 
pincers, and into the quick of each two needles 
were thrust to the head ; and when all this was 
endured with unflinching firmness he was again 
consigned to the boots, by which his legs were 
so mangled and broken that bad be been set 
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free as innocent lie would, have remained a 
cripple for life. But all was in vain; his con- 
fession, he said, had been uttered under torture, 
and was false from beginning to end. Even 
this should have saved him from further punish- 
ment, as he had endured the ordeal while nothing 
had been produced to criminate him. He was 
sentenced, however, upon his former confession, 
and drawn in a cart to the place of execution 
on the Calton Hill, where he was first strangled 
at the stake, and then burned to ashes. Such 
was the strange story and equally strange trial 
of Doctor Fian; and a pamphlet, which recorded 
the whole proceedings, was published in Eng- 
land as a proof of the wisdom of King James in 
discovering such hidden guilt, and his zeal for 
the true religion in bringing it to due punish- 
ment.i 

When the example of royalty was of such a 
character it is not to be supposed that inferior 
judges would he more lenient. Lenity to such 
a crime was participation in its guilt, and while 
every magistrate was eager to eschew the charge 
of being an accomplice of witches and wizards, 
he felt that he would be unworthy of office if 
he held hack where the king led the way. The 
witch trials of the period were therefore in some 
cases so utterly opposed to every principle of 
humanity, as well as justice and common sense, 
that were they not enrolled in the justiciary I 
records they would be too incredible for modern 
belief. One instance only we shall quote, which 
in cruelty even exceeded that of the case of poor 
Fian, In Orkney a woman named Alison Bal- 
four was suspected and brought to trial as a 
witch; and to induce her to confess she was 
repeatedly subjected to the cashilaws until she 
fainted. But, to ensure the proofs that were 
necessary for her condemnation her family were 
tortured as well as herself. Her husband, a very 
old man, was heavily ironed and set in the stocks; 
her son was tortured with fifty-seven strokes in 
the boot; and her daughter, a little girl only 
seven years of age, was subjected to the pilnie- 
winks. Thus surrounded by the agonies and 
shrieks of those who were dearest to her, as well 
as wrung by her own snlferings, further endur- 
ance was impossible, and the wretched woman 
made the desired confession. She was therefore 
led out to execution ; and although she denied 
her crime most solemnly at the stake her denial 
was only regarded as a hardened aggravation of 
her guilt.2 

When witchcraft was supposed to be so power- 
ful that ib could not only inflict hut cure every 
kind of disease, persons afflipted with maladies 

1 “STews from Scotland,” tract republished in CoJJectonea 
/Sccftco— Roxburgh Club Collection, ifce. 

s Pitcairn’s Trials, i. part ii. pp. 374-377. 


which the physicians of the day could not un- 
derstand or remove, did not disdain to have 
recourse to some dreaded malejica, and implicitly 
to follow her presci-iption, however nauseous or 
absurd. They believed that this was the power 
of the devil, and yet they were ready to go to 
the devil for help. Such was the case even with 
the learned and wise Archbishop Adamson, and 
his dealings of this kind wexn justly placed 
among the heaviest of his offences. There were 
some men, however’, too virtuous and religious- 
to purchase health at such a price, although 
they were firmly imbued with the popular belief 
that this was their only hope of cure. Such was 
the case with the good Earl of Angus, In his 
last illness Richard Gi’aham, a famous wizard, 
who was executed afterwards for sorcery in 
1592, declared that the earl’s sickness was the 
effect of witchcraft and offered to remove it. 
This offer was mentioned to Angus ; but when 
he heard that the fellow used uirlawful arts he 
would not admit him, declaring that life was 
not so dear to him as that for its continuance a 
few years longer he should be beholden to one 
of the devil’s instruments ; and that he held his 
life from God, and was willing to render the 
same at his good pleasure, knowing that he 
should exchange it for a better. In this spirit 
of true Christian heroism he persevered and 
died.^ 

From this state of barbarism, by vyhich the 
condition of Scotland was still characterized, we 
gladly turn to the history of its education, which 
had now commenced in earnest, notwithstand- 
ing the obstacles that had opposed it. The 
strong broad basis on which it was to be erected, 
and the ample resources on which it had calcu- 
lated for support, had proved a failure, and in 
sadness of heart the reformers had been obliged 
to contract their plan and commit it to volun- 
tary liberality. It was one of the most serious 
obstacle.s to progress which, among the many 
others, our country was fated to encounter. 
But even this, too, may haye been a necessary 
ingredient in the training which was to confirm 
the national character. Hitherto the history of 
j Scotland had consisted of difficulties surmounted, 
and an energy that grew stronger at every step. 
She had loved liberty all the more from the toil 
of winning and the care of maintaining it ; and 
from the same causes she might learn to prize 
education as next to liberty itself. 

It is fortunate that for this part of our sub- 
ject we have the autobiography and diary of 
James Melvil, in which he not only gives us a 
full picture of the learning of the period, but 
the general training of the pupils of his time 
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fromtlie alphabet to the highest stages of science I 
and literature. The first step of the boy, after 
mastering the twenty-five letters, was to learn 
to read the Catechism, the Book of Prayers, and 
the Scriptures, and commit portions of them to 
memory. His next advance was to the rudi- 
ments of the Latin language, with the vocables 
of French and Latin, to commit speeches in 
French, and acquire the right pronunciation of 
that language. After the rules of Latin gram- 
mar had been acquired, and the elementary 
lessons in translation, the scholar was introduced | 
to the works of Virgil, Horace, and Cicero. ■ 
Such was the training of a common school of 
this period. But for the young buoyant spirits 
of his class-room the teacher knew that some- 
thing more than this was necessary, and he added 
gymnastics to their Other acquirements by teach- 
ing them archery, wrestling, swimming, leaping, 
fencing with single-stick, and the active athletic 
game at golf. By this wise training the physical 
powers were developed and brought into full 
play along with the intellectual, and the scholar 
was taught to put his hand to work and guard 
his head when need should be, as well as to in- j 
vestigate a problem or maintain an argument. I 
Such was a country school; in the town schools 
to which James Melvil was afterwards intro- 
duced, the education was more exclusively 
classical, and consisted chiefly of Latin. Having 
become a prompt scholar in this chief language 
of the learned of the sixteenth century Melvil 
was considered fit for the university, and was 
.accordingly entered into that of St. Andrews, 
where he commenced the course of philosophy, 
.studying for that purpose the works of Aristotle, 
and such other aids as the few commentaries 
and compends that happened to be within his 
reach. 

This was in the year 1571 ; and while James 
Melvil and his class-fellows were studying hard 
methodical rules of argument and fighting their 
way to knowledge by syllogisms, an event oc- 
curred which, more than all their lessons, must 
have carried them onward in the pursuit of truth 
and imparted new interest to their investigations. 
This was the arrival of John Knox, who, in con- 
sequence of the troubles in Edinburgh, by which 
his life was endangered, was obliged to retire 
for a short time to St. Andrews. The coming 
of the father of the new Scottish learning to its 
chief home and shelter was no ordinary era in 
the history of the College of St. Andrews ; and 
while the venerable reformer abode in the town 
he gave a course of lectures during the summer 
.and winter on the prophecies of the book of 
Daniel, which Melvil and his fellow-students 
attended, James himself vdth bedizzied faculties 
and open note-book securing as many ideas of 


this wonderful preacher as he could in some 
measure comprehend. His account of Knox's 
preaching is characteristic. “ In the opening up 
of his text,” he tells us, “ he was moderate the 
space of half an hour; but when he entered to 
application he made me so to grew and tremble, 
that I could not hold a pen to write.” In another 
part of the same narrative the reformer’s picture 
is sketched with a still more distinct outline. 
“Being in St. Andrews he was very weak. I 
saw him every day of his doctrine go hooly and 
fair [slowly and cautiously] with a furring of 
martins about his neck, a staff in the one hand, 
and go6d godly Kobert Ballenden, his servant, 
holdinguptheother oxter [arm], from the Abbey 
to the parish kirk; and by the said Eobert and 
another servant lifted up to the pulpit, where 
he behoved to lean at his first entry; but ere he 
had done with his sermon, he was so active and 
vigorous that he was like to ding that pulpit 
in blads [pieces] and fly out of it !” But to the 
zeal and stern impressiveness, the old reformer 
added the gentleness and loving heart of an 
apostle. He sometimes walked and rested him- 
self in the college yard, where the students as- 
sembled for recreation; he then would call them 
to him, bless them, and exhort them to cultivate 
the knowledge of God and his work in Scotland; 
and to stand by the good cause, diligently to 
employ their time, and be careful to profit by 
the lessons and good example of their teachers. 
Hor was even the naturally mirthful spirit of 
the stern old man as yet extinguished, and among 
these young hopes of his beloved church and. 
coimtry he sometimes showed that he could 
become young again and sympathize in their 
pastimes. One of these, be it noted, was a play, 
written by Mr. John Davidson, then a student, 
and afterwards minister of Prestonpans, and 
which was played before him at a wedding in 
St. Andrews, the subject being the surrender of 
the castle of Edinburgh, and the finale, the exe- 
cution of Kirkcaldy and one or two of his assis- 
j tants, who were hanged in effigy. It was even 
thus that the drama which had done such good 
service everywhere to the Eeformatiou, was at 
first countenanced, and might afterwards have 
been established in Scotland. But unfortunately 
the national muse, a very rantipole in character-, 
knew not what to select or where to stop; and 
when she proceeded in her sport to scatter fire- 
brands, arrows, and death, the clergy were obliged 
to interpose against such a doubtful and danger- 
ous auxiliary. They acted as rightly in dis- 
couraging the stage, as Knox had done in pat- 
ronizing it. 

In his second year’s course of a university 
education James Melvil was obliged to plunge 
deeper into the abstruse Aristotelian philosophy, 
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comprised in Damonstratiom, Topics, and the 
Sophists' Captions; and to this he added the 
study of physical science, in the “four spaces of 
Arithmetic,” and “something of the Sphere.” 
In the third year he passed through a course of 
ethics and physics, and took the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts, on which happy occasion he gave, 
as was usual, a banquet to his class-fellows, 
where college austerities were exchanged for 
good cheer, plays, and speech-making. The 
fourth and last year of this general course, when 
as yet he was only in the eighteenth year of his 
age, was employed in perfecting what he had 
already acquired in the knowledge of physical 
science, civil law, and classical learning. He was 
thus qualified to study for the church, the bar, 
the senate, or the medical profession, according 
as his choice of a profession might decide. But 
what the while had he really learned by all this 
toil and application? We can only answer that 
it was the knowledge of the day, by which a man 
became wiser than his fellows. It was also the 
severe rudimental preparation by which the 
general mind was trained for the better know- 
ledge of a later period ; and when that blessed 
season arrived the jaws that had split granite 
could easily crack filberts and walnuts. Nor 
was this dismal curriculum of a student’s life 
unaccompanied by its cheerful relaxations. 
Music both as a recreation and a study was more 
highly valued by these university youths than 
it has been by their modern successors; and 
Melvil, who had studied it scientifically both 
in its vocal and instrumental departments, could 
extemporize such a concert with a few of his 
companions as the walls of a Scottish college 
could not easily furnish in our own day. Several 
of them played “fellon weil” on the virginals, 
lute, and cithern, and they met in each other’s 
apartments at the hours of recreation to practise 
their musical rehearsals. Their regent> .also, had 
a spinet in his own chamber, and such a choice 
opportunity of improvement was open to his 
favourite pupils. Nor was physical culture lost 
sight of, and among the active sports of the 
students golf and archery were in frequent use. 
Another favourite game was catchpull or catch- 
peile, which seems to have been some form of 
tennis or racket; but this Melvil .and his wiser 
associates avoided, as it was a game in which 
much money was lost. Having finished his four 
ye.ars’ course in 1574, and chosen the cleric.al 
office as his profession, he would now have com- 
menced with the study of Greek and Hebrew, 
because he had found in the title-pages of the 
translatiou of the Bible that these were the lan- 
guages in which the Scriptures had been writ- 
ten ; but even at the University of St. Andrews 
no teacher for either could as yet be found. 
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Several years earlier, and when yet a mere strip- 
ling, his uncle, Andrew Melvil, then a student, 
had distinguished himself by his proficiency in 
Greek, on wffiich account he was regarded both 
by professors and students as a prodigy ; but 
since that time his example had not been fol- 
lowed, and nothing remained of it but the tra- 
ditional reputation. 

The return of that eminent man to Scotland 
introduced a new era into Scottish scholarship. 
When only nineteen years old he had left Scot- 
land, after having mastered all the learning it 
could teach and astonished its scholars by his 
acquirements. He proceeded to the University 
of Paris, and so highly distinguished himself 
by his progress in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
the civil law that at the age of twenty-one he 
was made a regent. Being obliged by the 
civil wars of the country and the persecutions 
excited against the Huguenots to repair to a 
moi-e tranquil school, he removed himself to 
Geneva., where he was received by Beza with 
open arms and soon after appointed professor of 
Latin in the university of that city. Here he re- 
mained ten years, until the renown of his learn- 
ing induced his countrymen to urge his return. 
He complied; and perceiving that he could 
benefit his country more as a teacher of learn- 
ing than a preacher of the gospel, he resisted 
the tempting prospects of church preferment 
held out to him by the Eegent Morton and 
accepted a pressing invitation from the Uni- 
versity of GLasgow to become its principal. 
This literary institution had already fallen so 
low that its pupils were almost wholly dispersed 
and its funds had dwindled to the small sum of 
three hundred pounds Scots per annum ; hut 
the reputation of Andrew Melvil soon filled its 
deserted halls and augmented its dilapidated 
funds, while the course of study which he pre- 
scribed gave the college a distinction in scholar- 
ship which it had never previously enjoyed. 
As his generous ambition comprehended the 
nation at large, his chief aim was to create 
learned teachers and professors, and eloquent, 
efficient divines; and having selected for this 
purpose the most promising of his pupils who 
were well grounded in Latin, he commenced by 
teaching them the Greek grammar, and after- 
wards the principles of logic and rhetoric, from 
the text-books then used in the foreign universi- 
ties. While thus employed he .also read with his 
pupils the best Latin and Greek authors, and 
endeavoured not in vain to imbue them with 
his own enthusiasm for classical liteivature. Ma- 
thematics and geography followed, and these 
were succeeded by the study of ethics, physics, 
universal history, chronology, and the ax't of 
composition. Having thus tr.ained his class in 
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a course of education more ample and. complete 
than had ever been attempted in Scotland, he 
proceeded to qualify those pupils who were de- 
signed for the clerical office by teaching them 
the Hebrew tongue, at first cursorily and then 
move minutely, and afterwards the Chaldee and 
Syriac dialects; he also carried them through 
ail the common heads of theology according 
to the order of Calvin’s Institutions, and de- 
livered regular courses of lectures on the books 
of the Scripture. This curriculum was com- 
pleted in six years; and from the number of 
branches compi’ised in it and the text -books 
it employed, the time would have been all too 
short for the purpose but for the ardour with 
which he inspii-ed his scholars, who felt no 
study too difficult when he thus led the way. 
In this manner he created regents for the uni- 
versity, each of whom was fitted to conduct a 
class of his own in some one of the departments 
of science or literature, and gradually the heavy 
burden was shared by others which would have 
been at last too much for one man to bear. 
When only the second session of Andrew Mel- 
viPs course was completed the renown of the 
college had risen so high that the class-rooms 
were unable to hold the crowds of students who 
repaired to it, “ Finally,” adds his nephew, 
James, from whom we derive the foregoing 
account, “there was no place in Europe com- 
parable to Glasgow for good letters during these 
years— for a plentiful and good cheap market 
of all kind of languages, arts, and sciences.” 

It may well be surmised that all this could 
not be efiiected without occasional trouble and 
opposition, as well as incessant exertion. No 
teacher, however eminent, can be wholly ex- 
empt from the petulance of the worst disposed 
of his pupils ; and Andrew Melvil, while prin- 
cipal of Glasgow, was doomed to experience 
this fact. His troubles of this nature also were 
not of that insignificant kind which occasion a 
transient irritation, but desperate outbreaks 
correspondent to the character of the time and 
dangerous to life and limb. From the early age 
at which students were admitted to the uni- 
versities it was necessary to retain in these 
learned institutions the corporal penalties of a 
school, and when Melvil was inducted as prin- 
cipal the “belt of correction” was given into 
his hands along with the keys of the college ; 
but under a due sense of the dignity of his 
office he transferred the use of the thong to the 
regents instead of wielding it in person. On 
one occasion .John Maxwell, a student, and son 
of Lord Herries, having been drawn into evil 
courses by dissolute companions in the town, 
received a sharp rebuke from the principal. 
He revealed the affront to his profligate asso- 
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ciate Andrew Heriot, son of a wealthy citizen, i 

and this young man, finding himself involved 
in the rebuke, endeavoured to convert it into a 
cause of feud between the college and the town. 

It was easy for him to collect a crowd of brawlers, 
and thus accompanied, he waited at the church i 

until the service was over, followed the students j 

when they retired with the principal at their : 

head, brandished his sword in Melvil’s face, and 
insulted him with threats and abusive words. ■ 

This conduct was continued from the church to : 

the college gates, and an affray between the \ 

parties would have been inevitable had not 
Melvil by his authority restrained his students, 
who were impatient for revenge. But hearing A 

of this affray and the cause in which it origi- ! 

nated. Lord Herries came to Glasgow, .and after | 

expressing his regret to the principal and re- ■ 

gents for his son’s misconduct, he caused the ■: 

young nobleman to beg their pardon upon his i 

knees before the whole college and offer to | 

submit himself to whatever punishment they 
might be pleased to inflict. Soon after Andrew 
Heriot was attacked by a dangerous illness, and ; 

being filled with remorse for his late conduct i 

he sent for Melvil, implored his forgiveness I 

with tears, confessing that the principal had | 

more completely conquered him than if he had | 

allowed the students to knock his brains out, 
and in this penitent spirit continued until he i 

died. I 

The difficulty thus overcome by gentleness and | 

forbearanee,another occurred of a still more dan- | 

gerous character, which Melvil confronted .and \ 

quelled by that boldness which was so eon- : 

spicuous a part of his character. Among the stu- I 

dents was Mai'k Alexander Boyd, a near relation | 

of Lord Boyd, the favourite of the Eegent Mor- 
ton, who, though afterwards renowned as a sol- , 

dier and distinguished by literary attainments, I 

was for the present remarkable for nothing but j! 

his reckless deeds and impetuous, ungovernable ' 

temper. As such he entered the second class, of ; 

which James Melvil was regent, but in conse- i 

quence of one of his wonted escapades was pun- 1 

ished with a smart flagellation. Upon this the I 

culprit, withdrawing to a corner, drew blood i 

with his penknife from his face and nose, with i 

which he dyed his visage and besmeared his ! 

clothes, and in this plight ran to his friends to | 

show these evidences of the cruelty with which | 

he had been treated. He stayed aw'.ay from the 
college a whole month, and at the instigation of \ 

Alexander Cunningham, his kinsman, lay in 
wait one evening for James Melvil to give him 
a severe requital for the flogging. It happened J 

on the same night that James Melvil was com- 
ing out of the castle of Glasgow, where he was 
accustomed to take lessons from a friend in ■ 
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the art of fencing, and when he had passed the 
ambush young Boyd stole out and came behind 
him to knock him down with a cudgel. Hearing 
the sound of steps, James wheeled about, and 
the youth gave back; but his auxiliary, Cun- 
ningham, coming forward sword in hand, made 
a lounge at the regent, who was unarmed. 
Melvil, however, had not taken lessons in the 
art of defence in vain : he dexterously eluded 
the thrust by swerving aside, for he was un- 
armed ; and closing with his antagonist, he ham- 
pered his sword-arm and secured his weapon, 
while two gentlemen by whom he had been 
accompanied interposed and prevented further 
violence. The students were so enraged at this 
insult to their college that the principal was 
obliged to send them to bed, that they might 
not sally out upon their enemies of the town. 
He was not the less resolved to prosecute the 
offenders; and on the following morning the 
case was laid before the rector, professors, and 
magistrates of the town, by whom it was unani- 
mously resolved that Cunningham should come 
bareheaded and barefooted to the place where 
the offence had been committed, and crave 
pardon of the heads of the college, and James 
Melvil, whom he had assailed. This sentence 
Cunningham not only refused to obey, but met 
it with threats and defiance; and the Boyds 
and Cunninghams making common cause with 
the offenders, reports were everywhere flying 
about that these powerful families would burn 
down the college and slay the professora. But 
Andrew Melvil was not to be thixs deterred; 
not only the dignity but the safety of the col- 
lege was at stake: he carried the matter be- 
fore the privy - council, and represented it so 
effectually that Cuimingham was ordered to 
obey the sentence of the university and magi- 
strates, on penalty of being imprisoned in the 
castle of Blackness. When the principal re- 
turned with this decree to Glasgow the rector 
trembled to execute it, for the culprit was a 
near relative of the Earl of Glencairn as well as 
connected with Loi'd Boyd, and it was certain 
that these powerful noblemen would embrace 
his cause and convert it into a feud against the 
college. But this consideration, which would 
have dissuaded mo.st men, only confirmed the 
principal more resolutely in his pui'pose, and to 
these arguments of his friends he replied : “ If 
they would have forgiveness let them crave it 
humbly, and they shall have it ; but ere that 
preparative pass, that we dare not correct our 
scholars for fear of bangsters and danned gen- 
tlemen, they shall have aU the blood of my 
body first,” 

The day for the execution of the sentence 
arrived, and as it was endorsed hy the privy- 


council the haughty offender could not defy it. 
It was a new and most singular feud, between 
banded nobles on the one hand and peaceful 
bookmen on the other ; and how was it to be 
fought out ? The Earl of Glencairn and Lord 
Boyd prepared for it in the usual fashion, and 
came to Glasgow with nearly five hundred 
mounted gentlemen; while the rector, principal, 
professors, regents, and students, arrayed in 
their gowns, marched in procession to the place 
where the offence had been given. Before the 
march commenced the principal was entreated 
to forego the meeting, hut his bold answer 
was : “ They that will go with me let them go ; 
they that are afraid let them tarry;” and the 
whole college accompanied him. They found 
their formidable opponents drawn up to re- 
ceive them ; and Alexander Cunningham, bare- 
headed and barefooted, but otherwise richly 
dressed, and accompanied by two kinsmen of 
high rank, advanced from his party and said in 
a tone of defiance that he was ready to otter his 
submission if there was any one who would 
accept it. “ Doubt not of the acceptation,” ex- 
claimed the principal; “we are here ready,” All 
hope to overawe the college having thus failed, 
the culprit was compelled to rehearse his crime 
and repentance point by point, as it had been 
prescribed; while the numerous bands of Boyds 
and Cunninghams, who had mounted at the 
summons of their chiefs without knowing the 
nature of the expedition, aggravated the pen- 
ance by looks of wonderment and peals of de- 
lusive laughter. To end all in good humour 
they spent three or four hundred merks in the 
town, and then departed, as they expressed 
themselves, “ greater fools than they came.” 

From the time of Andrew Melvil’s settlement 
in Glasgow the reformation of the universities 
had occupied his attention, and hy his own ex- 
ample he had shown how greatly the course of 
study and also the mode of teaching were alike 
susceptible of improvement. Being Popish foun- 
dations, many of their rules were incompatible 
with the established Protestantism; and as their 
prescribed course of teaching was based upon 
the scholastic philosophy of the middle ages, it 
was at variance with that new spirit of inquiry 
which had become impatient of such restraints, 
and was soon to strike out new paths of in- 
vestigation. These changes were introduced by 
Melvil in spite of that opposition which every 
seat of learning is wont to manifest when its 
old established rules are altered; but they were 
necessary for the new era of intellect which 
had commenced, and Scotland has experienced 
the benefit of the innovations. One of these 
important changes was to set apart a college for 
the exclusive teaching of theology, by which a 
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more learned and effective ministry miglit be 
created, and the young men of the country de- 
terred from repairing to those Jesuit seminaries 
on the Continent which were renowned as the 
best schools of polite learning and rehgious in- 
struction. This object was effected at the close 
of 1579, when St. Mary’s, or the New College, 
St. Andrews, was set apart entirely for the study 
of theology and the languages connected with 
it. Its course alon^ occupied four yeai’s under 
five professors, and had to be continued without 
intermission during the whole year except the 
month of September, which was the only vaca- 
tion allowed. Of this college Andrew Melvil 
was appointed principal ; and endeared though 
his charge in Glasgow had become to him, he 
yielded to his sense of duty and the universal 
desire of the church for his translation to this 
difficult and important offfice. In his new occu- 
pation the office of principal was not likely to 
be a sinecure ; and the work of his first course, 
extending over four or five yeai-s, which is thus 
described by one of his enemies, is equally sig- 
nificant of his learning and his diligence : — “He 
taught learnedly and perfectly the knowledge 
and practice of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Eabbinical languages. At the same time 
he elucidated with much erudition and accuracy 
the heads of theology, as laid down in the In- 
stitutinns oi John Galvin and other writings of 
excellent divines, together with the principal 
books of both Testaments, and the most difficult 
and abstruse mysteries of revealed religion.” 
But even this useful career he could not con- 
tinue without the opposition of his own brethren 
of the university. His innovations had already 
disturbed them, and his superior learning had 
thrown them into the shade ; but when in the 
course of his lectures he exposed the errors 
of the Aristotelian philosophy as incompatible 
with some of the fundamental doctrines of reve- 
lation, the outcry of the professors and regents 
of St. Andrews was overwhelming. They had 
been accustomed to revere Aristotle as infallible 
and quote him as conclusive on every doubt; but 
this daring scepticism of the new principal de- 
throned their idol, and would reduce their labo- 
rious courses of lectures to mere waste-paper. 
But unfortunately for them their acquaintance 
with the writings of the great Stagy rite were only 
derived at second-hand from garbled transla- 
tions and compends; and Melvil, when assailed, 
had little difficulty in nonplussing them when 
he referred to the works in their original lan- 
guage. The consequence was that in self-defence 
they studied Greek, and were thus not only de- 


1 Tho. Volusen, quoted in M'Crie’s Life of A. Melvil, 
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livered from their ignorance but shamed out 
of their narrow illiberality, and the Greek 
language as well as an enlarged spirit of in- 
quiry became the fashion in the colleges of St. 
Andrews.® 

Although the secondary towns of Glasgow, 
St, Andrews, and Aberdeen had for some time 
enjoyed the distinction of possessing universities 
of their own, none as yet existed in the capital 
of the kingdom. A movement, indeed, had been 
made to that effect by the learned and munifi- 
cent Eobert Eeid, Bishop of Orkney, who died 
in 1558, and who bequeathed eight thousand 
merks for the foundation of a college in Edin- 
bui'gh under the administration of tlie magis- 
trates and council of the city. But the com- 
mencement of the Eeformation and the troubles 
both religious and political that followed delayed 
the proceeding until 1582, when James VI. 
granted a charter of foundation to this new 
college dedicated “to Christ and the muses;” 
and, ambitious of being reckoned its sole founder 
and chief benefactor, he granted to it the rents 
and property which had formerly belonged to 
the Black and Gray Friars. But this splendid 
donation was worth little more than the paper 
on which it was engrossed, as the substance 
itself had passed into other occupation, and 
could not be recovered. Of the thirty-three 
original patrons in the magistracy and town- 
council it was an unpromising symptom for this 
new seat of leaiming that thirteen could not 
sign their own names. But even more serious 
difficulties than this had to be encountered at 
the commencement. The original bequest had 
dwindled to nearly one half of its amount, while 
the donations which wei’e afterwards made to it 
were derived dming the first fifty or sixty years 
not from persons of rank but private citizens, 
whose contributions were necessarily both few 
and limited. Even when the university had 
commenced its operations, which was only a 
year after it had obtained its charter, it was in 
a temporary building obtained for the purpose, 
with Eobert Eolloek for its principal teacher. 
Nor could the students, owing to the want of 
finances, be lodged within the walls, as had been 
originally intended, and as was the case of the 
other Scottish universities, so that the institu- 
tion in its original state was little better than 
an ordinary day-school. Such were the be- 
ginnings of a college which was afterwards to 
take a place among the highest, and be re- 
nowned with a world-wide reputation.® During 
the present period, also, another new college was 
added to the list by the Earl Marischal, who 
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founded and endowed the college of that name 
in Aberdeen in the year 1593. 

Among the numerous advantages enjoyed by 
the establishment of so many seats of learning, 
and still more, in consequence of the reforma- 
tion in their course of instruction, a source both 
of political and religious disquietude was in 
some measure laid to rest. Hitherto the sons 
of noblemen and gentlemen had to be sent 
abroad to complete their education, and even 
those whose intellectual aspirations surpassed 
their rank and means were obliged to seek 
abroad those opportunities of learned improve- 
ment which they could not find at home. But 
the Jesuits, now on the alert, had obtained the 
ascendency in these foreign universities; and, 
having won for themselves the reputation of 
being the best teachers of the age, they employed 
this prestige to their great object of undermin- 
ing Protestanti.sm and restoring the universal 
ascendency of their church. And with many 
of their Scottish pupils they were but too suc- 
cessful, as the reaction which had commenced 
in favour of Popery attested. It was indeed 
regarded as the great national danger of the 
period both by church and state, and the re- 
strictions laid upon those who went abroad to 
these schools were numerous and stringent. 
One of these only to which we shall refer was 
made by the parliament in 1579. By this it 
was decreed that all sons of noblemen, gentle- 
men, and others, going abroad for their educa- 
tion, should apply for the royal license to that 
effect ; and that they should pledge themselves 
neither to relapse from the true religion estab- 
lished in the country nor from their true alle- 
giance and loyalty to the king and his family. 
After their return to Scotland, also, they were 
within twenty days to appear before the bishop, 
superintendent, or church commissioner of the 
district where they landed or resided, and give 
the confession of their faith in accordance with 
that of the realm, and failing to do this, be re- 
garded as the enemies of true religion. The 
improvements of the colleges struck at the root * 
of this evil after church and state prohibitions 
to suppress it had been repeatedly tried and 
found of little use. 

In this onward advance of education, which 
more resembled a hostile invasion than a gradual 
intellectual progress, and where so much had 
to be surmounted, encountered, and achieved 
within the shortest possible time, it could not 
have been otherwise than that strange char- 
acters were mixed in the march, and singular 
traces left of the motley composition of such an 
army. It was the sudden awakening of a whole 
nation to the conviction of its long sleep, how 
far it had been left behind, and with what I 
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double activity it must press forwai’d to reoccupy 
its proper place without caring about soiled uni- 
forms or crippled stragglers— and of such we 
find some very odd specimens among these Scot- 
tish universities. Thus, from one act of parlia- 
ment we discover, that not only common students 
but privileged men, the bursars and masters of 
colleges, were frequently guilty of swaggering 
among the free burghs armed with swords, 
pistols, and other such unscholarly weapons, 
through which their studies were impeded and 
much mischief committed. The magistrates 
were therefore commissioned to arrest these 
learned desperadoes and dispose of their armour 
[ as they should judge fit.^ Even this, also, was 
! not the lowest point of degradation. Some stu- 
dents, either from over-eagerness for learning 
or to cloak their laziness with the character of 
destitute scholars, supported themselves by men- 
dicancy, and to the disgrace of letters were per- 
mitted by their superiors to crave charity as 
regiilar gaberlunzies. This fact we learn from 
a parliamentary statute in which the several 
classes of strollers and sturdy beggars are spe- 
cified and denounced. Among these are men- 
tioned “ all vagabond scholars of the universities 
of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, not 
licensed by the Dean of Faculty of these univer- 
sities to beg.” 

In the history of the colleges of this period 
we are often met by such deeds of old violence, 
feud, and rebellion as strangely contrast with 
the new order of things, and show the difficulty 
of superinducing the peaceful sedentary chai'- 
acter of the student upon a people prompt for 
action and accustomed to the rough violence of 
a semi-barbarous life. But this spirit also per- 
vaded the elementary schools, and could evince 
itself in ways incredible to modern pupils. Let 
the following instance serve as an example: — It 
was the custom of the magistrates to grant a 
certain length of vacation annually to the High 
School, then called the Grammar School, of 
Edinburgh ; hut in 1596 they curtailed this in- 
dulgence. Indignant at being deprived of what 
they considered their right, the schoolboys re- 
solved to secure it with the strong hand in spite 
of town-council and town-guards by a barring- 
out, for which they prepared as for a regular 
storm and siege. Accordingly, armed with 
swords, pistols, and haghuts, and provided with 
a good supply of provisions, they took possession 
of the school at night, fortified the doors and 
windows, and shouted defiance both to master.s 
and magistrates. The civic council was alarmed 
at this rebellion, more especially as several of 
the pupils were sons of gentlemen with whom 
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they did not -wish to be at feud ; and having 
decided on peaceful measures they sent Bailie 
Mac Morran, accompanied by a posse of city 
ofiicers, to the school, to remonstrate mth the 
mutineers and bring them to submission. Ail 
entrance, however, was denied, and the bailie 
rashly resolved to force his way by a back-door, 
causing a beam of timber to be brought forward 
for the purpose. No sooner, however, had the 
battering-ram begun to play, than a stripling 
called on the magistrate to desist, otherwise he 
would shoot him; and when Mac Morran, despis- 
ing this warning as a boyish bravado, continued 
to shake the door, one of the scholars, the son 
of the Chancellor of Caithness, fii-ed his pistol 
from a window, and sent a brace of bullets 
through Mac Morran’s head. On this the whole 
town rose in arms; the school was carried by 
a,n overwhelming onslaught, and all the scholars 
made prisoners. After a short confinement, 
however, all the offenders, including the young 
homicide, were set at liberty; but, to commemo- 
rate as well as punish their rebellion, it was 
decreed that the scholars should have no more 
than one vacation yearly, and that only for one 
week, to wit from the 15th to the 22d of May. 
Thus, while the murderer was allowed to escape, 
the retribution descended upon those of an after 
day, who had no concern in the deed. Among 
other causes this strange remissness in punish- 
ing the slaughter of a magistrate who was the 
richest man in Scotland may have risen from 
his unpopularity. Calderwood informs us that 
“ he was not gracious to the -common people, 
because he canied victual to Spain, notwith- 
standing he was often admonished by the minis- 
ters to refrain,” And thus he died unpitied and 
unrevenged by the shot of a schoolboy’s pistol 
Of the schools of the period we have already 
spoken. It was fortunate for them that in many 
cases the teachers were persons in training for 
the clerical office, by which the situation of a 
schoolmaster was made honourable in the eyes 
of the people as well as a superior education 
ensured for the pupils ; and in our notices of 
James Melvil’s early experience we have seen 
how much substantial learning could be acquired 
even at an ordinary country school. Besides 
the necessary branches of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and the indispensable adjuncts of the 
first principles of theology, most of these humble 
seminaries seem to have imparted a respectable 
knowledge of Latin and a slight preparatory 
sprinkling of science. In the burgh schools the 
standard was considei’ably higher ; while the 
three chief grammar-schools of Scotland — those 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Stirling — might 


almost be considered as colleges. After Latin 
the French language was principally taught, and 
the latter, not only because it was the chief 
medixim of intercourse among the different 
countries of Europe, but because the Scots still 
cherished a close intercourse with France, and 
kindly national remembrances in favour of their 
old allies, which the differences in religion had 
failed to eradicate. Among the records of Edin- 
burgh we find that so early as 1574 the town- 
council agreed with a certain Frenchman that 
he should set up a school in the city to teach 
children French and the right pronunciation of 
it, along with arithmetic and accounts; and that 
he should have for this an annual salary of 
twenty pounds, as well as a fee of twenty-five 
shillings [Scots] annually from each pupil.^ 
While the two chief languages of the ancient 
and modern world were thus placed within the 
reach of all classes almost equal diligence was 
shown in behalf of music as a regular part of 
education. Not only, therefore, was singing 
taught in the ordinai'y schools ; but seminaries 
were established in the principal towns under 
the name of song-schools, where vocal music was 
exclusively taught, and on scientific principles.® 
How earnest the Reformation was in cultivating 
and advancing this elevating and humanizing 
tendency was manifested at its very outset. 
Knox’s Form of Prayers and Ministration of the 
Sacraments^ which was j)ublished in 1565, had 
at the end of it the Rsalms of David in metre, 
which were to be used in public worship, and 
at the head of each psalm the tune was printed 
to which it was to be sung. This indicates how 
well music as a science must have been under- 
stood in Scotland, when the jieople in general 
were supposed able to read its notation. In 
1579 it was even made a subject of national 
legislation. By an act of parliament it was 
decreed, that as music and singing had almost 
died out, and would soon disappear unless time- 
ously prevented, therefore the magistrates of the 
chief burghs should erect song-schools, with a 
teacher sufficient to instruct the youth in the 
science. That this solicitude arose from a 
groundless alaam may be presumed, from a 
well-known incident which occurred only three 
years later. "When John Durie returned to 
Edinburgh in 1582 from his temporary banish- 
ment his return was accompanied by two thou- 
sand citizens, who sang in four parts the 124th 
Psalm, now called Old 124th, and once more a 
favourite in the Scottish churches. This strong 
torrent of melody was more formidable to the 
enemy than a threatening peal of war-trumpets, 
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and the Duke of Lennox, whose defeat it pro- 
claimed, trembled as he had never done before. 
But the chief circumstance, worthy of note, is 
the close alliance between music and the Scot- 
tish Reformation, and how greatly the former 
was cherished and patronized by the latter. 
Could Edinburgh, or even London, half a cen- 
tury ago, have supplied from its ordinary citizens 
such a band of scientific vocal performers 1 That 
the teaching of instrumental music, also, was not 
neglected, we can easily conclude from the num- 
ber of instruments now in use. In addition to 
those formerly mentioned during the two pre- 
vious periods of our history we have the organ, 
regal, lute, viol, vii'ginal, gittern, trumpet, tim- 
brel, seistar, samphion, clarche, pipe, and clarion, 
all, as announced in Birrel’s poetical description, 
insti'uments with which Anne of Denmark was 
welcomed at her entrance into Edinburgh. 

From the means of national education we 
pass to those of national defence — to the mili- 
tary progress of the time, and the weapons with 
which it was illustrated. Here, however, our 
notices must happily be very brief. The whole 
period was the reign of a king who trembled at 
the sight of cold steel, and cared for no warfare 
but one of words, and who in no case would 
allow a blow to be dealt when argument or apo- 
logy could prevent it. England and Scotland 
were also standing at gaze with each other, and, 
with the prospect of ultimate union in view, 
were asking why or for what they had been 
fightiugl "War, too, had now become a science 
of calculation instead of an angry impulse, so 
that something beyond mere courage was neces- 
sary to conduct it; and the “waged soldier,” 
whose whole craft, mystery, and trade was 
fighting, and who fought for pay like a regular 
tradestuan, was of far more account than the 
soldier-citizen, who paraded in arms only three 
or four times a year. But still internal peace 
was to he maintained and order enforced, so 
that the feudal militia and their weapon-shaws 
could not be set aside; and the weapons of the 
different classes at these musters were still speci- 
fied with their former distinctness. Every earl 
was to be fiumished with corselet of proof, head- 
piece, vambraces, taslets, and a Spanish pike, 
and have twenty stand of armour of the like 
description for his own household. Every lord 
was to be armed in the same manner, with ten 
stand of armour for his household. The like 
suit of plate-armour was to he worn by the 
baron, and for every fifteen chalders of his 
rental he was to provide a man in similar equip- 
ment. Every baron and gentleman whose living 
did not depend upon chalders of victual was 
also to have a complete stand of the same 
armour for every thousand merks of his yearly | 


income. Every gentleman who had three hun- 
dred merks of yearly rent, either in victual or 
money, was to be provided wdth a light corselet 
and pike, or else a musket wdth a forked rest, 
and a head-piece. And for every light corselet 
provided by a burgh there were also to be two 
muskets. 

Such were the military regulations for the 
national defence in 1598. But the continuing 
peace with England made sucli precautions un- 
necessary; other pursuits than those of war were 
now sufficient to divide the general attention; 
and the necessity that still prevailed of import- 
ing such armour and weapons from abi’oad made 
the merchants shy of undertaking such doubt- 
ful ventui’es. Accordingly in the following year 
a complaint was raised that these commodities 
had not been brought into the country, and there- 
fore the regulations could not be obeyed, the 
merchants excusing themselves by alleging their 
apprehensions that if they brought home such 
stores they would lie on their hands from lack 
of purchasers. When the national defence was 
thus at a stand Sir Michael Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, having the Laird of Spynie, the Abbot of 
Lindores, and four barons for his guarantees, 
pledged himself to import the requisite arms 
for two thousand horse and eight thousand foot 
within a certain specified time, under the pen- 
alty of a thousand crowns — the parliament 
pledging themselves on their part to take the 
armour and weapons off his hands at a fair price 
within three months after its arrival. The 
prices set upon these different waiiike habili- 
ments are interesting to the lovers of such 
antiquarian studies. A strong coat of complete 
armour for the horseman, that should be proof 
to the shot of the hagbut, was to be sold for 
sixty pounds. A horseman’s armour complete, 
that was proof to lance or sword, was to cost 
fifty pounds. A footman’s complete armour, also 
proof to lance and sword, along with the pike, 
was rated at eighteen pounds. The cost of a 
hagbut, with a powder-flask or a banderole, was 
six pounds, thirteen shillings, and thi-eepence.^ 

A Journey from England to Edinburgh in 
those days must have been a singular transi- 
tion : united though the countries were by lan- 
guage, by common ancestry and locality, even 
by mutual interests and a common creed, they 
were yet as strangely dissimilar in many points 
as if half the world had interposed between 
them. But for this dissimilarity it is easy to 
account from the difference of the past history 
of the two nations, and especially from the in- 
veterate wars in which they had been engaged 
for so long a period. It was these that made 
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the Boixlev boundaiy, altliougli a .small river, so 
complete a line of demarcation that with a 
single step the traveller found himself among a 
new people, new usages, and even a different 
soil and geography. Such was the case in the 
experience of Fynes Mor3^son, whose journey to 
the Scottish capital we shall now follow. At 
the Border town of Berwick he already found 
its chief commodity of food to be Scottish, and 
was astonished at the abundance of salmon and 
all kinds of shell-fish. Another indication of 
the change between the two countries, which 
had there its starting-point, was the Scottish 
scarcity of money, and consequent cheapness of 
tlie means of living in Berwick. “Here,” he 
says, “I found that for the lending of sixty 
pound there wanted not good citizens who 
would give the lender a fair chamber and good 
diet as long as he would lend them the money.” 
This was a way of paying interest for such mer- 
cantile accommodations that intimates a sore 
scarcity of capital. Of the traffic, also, carried 
on between the two countries at this midway 
Border market he tells us: “When I lived at 
Berwick the Scots weekly upon the market-day 
obtained leave in wi'iting of the governor to 
buy pease and beans, whereof, as also of wheat, 
their merchants at this day send great quantity 
from London into Scotland.” 

There were significant hints to Moryson that 
he was about to enter a land of hard living and 
privation, at least as compared with his own 
England ; and the hospitality he afterwards re- 
ceived' at the dwelling of a Border magnate by 
no means tended to undeceive him. “Myself 
was at a knighf s house,” he tells us, “ who had 
many servants to attend him, that brought in his 
meat with their heads covered with blue caps, 
the table being more than half furnished with 
great platters of porridge, each having a little 
piece of sodden meat ; and when the table was 
served the servants did sit down with us ; but 
the upper mess, instead of porridge, had a pullet 
with some prunes in the broth. And I observed 
no art of cookery or furniture of household .stuff, 
btut rather rude neglect of both, though myself 
and my companion, sent from the governor of 
Berwick about Border aflains, were entertained 
after their best manner.” This extreme scanti- 
ness of furniture w’as natural to houses liable to 
be stormed and sacked at any day or hour, while 
the poverty of the table was nothing more than 
an indication that peace, for the time at least, 
was prevalent on the Border. 

The other indications which Moryson gives 
us of the mode of living among country gentle- 
men are equally interesting and amusing. In 
their diet they used abundance of red colewort 
and cabbage, but little fresh meat; and they 


used to salt their mutton and geese, but not 
their beef, which they ate fresh; and this made 
him wonder that they did not salt it also. He 
notices the fact that gentlemen reckoned their 
revenue not by yearly rental in money, but 
chalders of victual; and as they were divided 
into factions, which compelled them to keep 
many servants and retainers, large quantities 
of grain and vegetables were consumed in their 
households, but little animal food; and thus 
the chalders were used up, while little money 
remained to the master. What struck him as 
a traveller was that they had no public inns, 
with the sign or bush hanging out, as in Eng- 
land, to promise the best of wines and good 
entertainment for man and hor.se; but in all 
places some houses were known where travellers 
could have meat and lodging. “The better sorts 
of citizens,” he adds, “brew ale, their usual 
drink, which will distemper a stranger’s body; 
and the same citizens will entertain passengers 
upon acquaintance or entreaty.” In this way, 
it may be supposed, an inn could be extempo- 
rized anywhere over the whole kingdom, and 
every kind of wa3ffarer who could pay be sure 
of entertainment. The sleeping accommoda- 
tions of such inns appear to have both startled 
and amused the far-travelled Englishmen. The 
bedsteads were like cupboai-ds in the wall, with 
doors to open or shut at pleasure; there was 
only one sheet in the bed, which was open at 
both sides and doubled and closed at the bot- 
tom ; and thus, when the stranger had climbed 
into his dormitory, he must have felt himself 
shut up in a coffin and swathed in a winding- 
sheet. Such grave misgivings, however, must 
have been removed by the cordial good-night 
of the landlord, administered to his guest in 
the shape of a cup of wine before the latter 
climbed into his cupboard. Such beds, indeed, 
were common over the whole kingdom, and are 
still retained in the rustic dwellings of the pre- 
sent day. As such inns bad seldom a stable the 
traveller was obliged to board his horse else- 
where; but if the house had accommodation 
for the .animal, his payment, nevertheless, of 
horse-meat did not, as in England, make him 
free of a bed, which was added to his reckon- 
ing.i A horse could be hired for two shillings 
[English] the first day, and eiglitpence for each 
succeeding day until he was brought home, and 
the owner also sent a servant on foot to bring 
back the horse. The maintenance of a travel- 
ler’s horse in oats and straw, for hay w^as rarely 
to be found in these quarters, was eightpence a 
day, and the same price in summer for gTa.ss, 
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which was also a scarce commodity. His own j 
espeose for dinner or supper at the family table ' 
was sixpence, for which he had his bed free; but 
if he preferred to eat alone in his chamber, pro- 
visions were supplied to him at a moderate rate. 
Fyne.s Moryson adds to these travelling items 
in his Itmemry, which was published in 1617, 
that coaches were still rare in Edinburgh, al- 
though they had been introduced some twenty 
or thirty years earlier; and from other sources 
we learn that the first coach was introduced into 
Scotland by Lord Seton at the return of Mary 
Stuart from France, and the second used by 
the Eegent Morton. Horse-litters, he also adds, 
had been used from an early period in Scot- 
land as well as in England by men in infirm 
health and women of quality.^ 

Of the general aspect of the country at the 
time of his visit Fynes Moryson gives many 
particulars which must have been new to most 
of his countrymen. The houses of the nobility 
and gentry were not so stately as those belong- 
ing to the better classes of English society, and 
village houses were more frequently thatched 
with straw than those of England and less com- 
modious within. Lothian he chai'acterized as a 
county fruitful in corn, but having little or no 
wood. Near Edinburgh were many noblemen’s 
castles lying round it, and the district “abound- 
ing with many springs of sweet waters.” Scot- 
land was not yet a land of horticulture, and he 
declares that it was a contrast to the north of 
England, as it had few or no fi’uits or flowers. 
Agriculture, as an art or science, or both, was 
also at so low an ebb that in Fife, one of the 
most advanced of the countie.<3, though there 
were fruitful fields of corn, they were without 
inclosures. He crossed over the Forth to King- 
horn, and tells us that the land about it pro- 
duced corn, pasture, and sea-coal, and the sea 
abundance of oysters and shell-fish, while the 
country was populous ; it was also fvUl of noble- 
men’s and gentlemen’s houses that were com- 
monly surrounded with“littlegroves;” “though, 
he continues, “trees ai-e so i-are in these parts 
as I remember not to have seen one wood.” The 
building of the Great Saint Michael by James 
IV. might account for the nakedness of this 
part of Fifeshire ; but the truth is no less cer- 
tain that the want of trees was already become 
a general characteristic of Scotland. Falkland 
he also visited, and, as might be expected, saw 
nothing remarkable in its palace or royal hunt- 
ing-lodge, which he thought was already hasten- 
ing to decay. 

In Edinburgh Fynes Moryson found much 
both to admire and condemn. The beauty 
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of the surrounding scenery and its fair castle, 
“cut out of the rock,” won hi.s appi'obation; but, 
he had none for the city walls, which, he says, 
were built of little unpolished stones, and were 
very narrow in some places, being also exceed- 
ingly low, and in others ruinoins. The greatest 
ornament of the city, ho tolls his readers, con- 
sists of one broad and very fair street, a mile in 
length; but the rest of the si<ie streets and alleys 
are occupied with houses of indifierent architec- 
ture, and inhabited by poor people, the city 
being scarcely half a mile in breadth from north 
to south. On the north and soutli sides of tlie 
city beyond the walls wmre fruitful fields of 
corn. Having thus given a brief view of Edin- 
burgh in its general aspect he proceeds to de- 
scribe it in detail. The houses, he states, are 
built of unpolished stone ; and in the principal 
.street a considerable part of them are of free- 
stone, which, in such a broad street, would make 
a very fair show, were it not that the outsides 
of them are faced with -wooden galleries built 
upon the second story ; but these galleries gave 
the owners an extensive prospect into the fair 
and broad street, when tliey sat or stood in 
them. St. Giles’ Church he describes as large 
and lightsome, but not stately, and not at all 
remarkable for beauty or ornament. In the 
church -was the king’s seat of wood, leaning upon 
the pillar next to the pulpit, and raised a few 
steps above the others ; and opposite to it was 
another seat very like it, “in which the incon- 
tinent use to stand and do penance.” It will 
thus be seen that the occupants of both places 
were equally elevated and equally exposed to the 
fire of the pulpit. He tells a story, also, of a 
stranger and gentleman of quality, who, having 
arrived a few weeks before, and being ambitiou.s 
of the chief seats in .synagogues, boldy ascended 
this pillar of repentance as the fittest place for 
one of his rank, and kept possession of it until 
he was dislodged by the laughter of the con- 
gregation, The .short account given of Edin- 
burgh by a contemporary writer is still more 
favourable than that of Moryson. According 
to him it chiefly consisted of two spacious streets, 
of which the principal one leading from the 
palace to the castle is 'paved with square stories. 
The city itself, he adds, is not built of brick, but 
of square free stones, .and so stately in their ap- 
pearance that single houses may he compared 
to palaces. From the abbey to the castle, he 
proceeds, there is a continued street, which on 
both sides contains a range of excellent houses, 
and the better sort are built of hewn stone. 
Even thus early the High Street attracted the 
admiration of foreigners from its excellent 
paving and the stateliness of its mansions, in 
which it must have favourably contrasted with 
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many cities both in. England and on the Con- 
tinent. The ports or gates in the city wall were 
nine in number ; but of these nothing now re- 
mains but their names, and the places where 
they stood, as they were all removed before the 
close of the eighteenth century.^ 

But stately and imposing in its general ap- 
pearance though the capital had now become, 
it had made little or no advance in cleardiness, 
and could scarcely as yet bear a close inspection. 
In closes and wynds it was usual to have stacks 
■of broom, heather, whins, and other fuel erected, 
not only to the hinderance of a free current of 
air, but to the constant danger of setting fire to 
the town. At last a conflagration by night in 
Peebles’ Wynd from this cause obliged the city 
council to interfere; and these stacks were 
ordered to be removed to certain specified safe 
and open places, and no such stacks to be erected 
in any other quarter under a penalty of twenty 
pounds. While this improvident laziness was 
a store of danger lurking in ambush, and ready 
to break out, the filthy condition of the streets 
was such as to crave wary walking ; and no re- 
gular cleansing seems to have been attempted 
except upon some great public occasion. Thus, 
when James was about to make his public en- 
trance into Edinburgh, after having assumed 
the government in his own person, the magis- 
trates ordered that all persons having cruives 
[sties] for swine under their stairs, in common 
vennela, and a, 11 who had “ middens ” collected, 
or had tar barrels on the High Street, as also 
atones or timber there, or in the vennels, were to 
remove them. Pioneers, also, were appointed to 
■shovel the muck out at the West Port. Of 
course, when the royal procession was over the 
nuisances were once more allowed to accumu- 
late, and in a day or two were as rich and plen- 
tiful as ever. And then would come the plague, 
which a few sanitary precautions might have 
kept out, and the city was decimated as a pun- 
ishment for its uncleanness.2 

It is evident from the whole history of the 
reign of James VI. that the citizens of Edin- 
burgh formed a more important part of the com- 
munity than they had done in times past ; and 
that they were conscious of their importance 
and ready to vindicate it. Sometimes, however, 
their zeal in this respect seems to have outrun 
their discretion, especially in their quai’rels with 
royalty and nobility; and their stout republican 
independence often involved them in penalties 
which they might easily have avoided. The 
value, also, which they now attached to the 
rights of citizenship was exhibited in 1583, in 
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an unjust and somewhat unseemly fashion. By 
the old institutions of Edinburgh the daughters 
of Edinburgh citizens not only enjoyed the 
rights of citizenship, but imparted them to non- 
freemen whom they married; but it was now 
decreed by the magistrates and council, that if 
such women who had never been married should 
not be found pure virgins at their marriage, they 
should not only forfeit their own rights of citi- 
zenship, but deprive their husbands of any claim 
to it. A shameful law and similar to that of 
Henry VIII. after the death of his incontinent 
queen, Catherine Howard !* 

As street-brawls were now more frequent 
than ever in Edinburgh the townsmen were also 
more powerful than ever to put them down. 
Every shopkeeper had, therefore, his weapons in 
readiness, and was ready to turn out of his booth 
fully armed at the beat of the smash or great 
drum, which was sounded as the tocsin of public 
danger, and summons to the rescue. To prevent 
conflicts at night it was decreed by the magis- 
trates and council in 1684, that every evening 
at the hour of ten forty strokes should be given 
on the great bell, after which no one was to be 
seen on the streets under the penalty of twenty 
shillings, and imprisonment during the pleasure 
of the council. This practice of ringing the 
bell at ten o’clock is still continued, although 
without any purpose of warning people ofi' the 
streets. The mention of these city bells suggests 
the idea of “knocks” [clocks], which were now 
common in every principal town, and the due 
keeping and regulation of which formed an im- 
portant part of the cares of a town-council. It 
was a token that the business of life was better 
understood and its duties more methodically 
timed than formerly. 

In the history of the period many notices 
occur of banquets given by the city at the ex- 
pressed wish or by the positive command of the 
king. The entrance of an illustrious stranger, 
the arrival and departure of a foreign ambas- 
sador, a great public event — aU and each of these 
formed the cause of a demand that the city 
purse-strings should be loosed and a public 
dinner given to signalize the event. It was not 
always, however, that these occasions squared 
with the religious or political feelings of the 
magistrates, and this they could easily express 
by the nature of the bill of fare which they 
drew up for the occasion. A banquet apparently 
of this grudging character, and in contrast to the 
right good civic feasts which they sometimes 
vouchsafed, was given in 1590 to the Danish no- 
bility and gentlemen who, had accompanied Anne 
of Denmark to Scotland. The provisions for the 
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occasion were only bi’ead and meat, while the 
liquids were four boins [tubs] of beer, fom- ganff 
of ale, and four puncheons of wine. The enter- 
tainment was given in the house of the master 
of the mint in the Cowgate, which was hung 
with tapestry for the occasion, and the tables 
were decorated with chandlers and flowers,^ 

But while James thus drew upon bis good 
city of Edinburgh both for banquets and pro- 
pines be did not spare his especial fx’iends ; and 
when it was necessary that the feast should 
smoke upon his own table its materials had to 
be derived from other larders than his own. 
Such was the effect of his thoughtless prodiga- 
lity in giving, and he was not only the poorest 
king in Europe, but the poorest man in his own 
court. When a great family event was there- 
fore to be signalized, or a foreign prince or noble 
entertained, his applications to his gossips for 
supplies were absolute caricatures of royalty. 
ISlot content with begging he often specified the 
particular kinds of flesh, fish, orfowl that would 
be most acceptable and fit for the occasion; and 
in one instance, we are told, he was obliged to 
borrow a pair of silk hose from the Earl of Mar, 
that he might appear befoi-e the Spanish am- 
bassador with sufficient dignity. In 1589, when 
he was in daily expectation of the arrival of his 
bride from Denmark, bis winged epistles were 
frequent for contributions to meet the emer- 
gency. From tlie Laird of Barnbarroch he 
craved “sic quantity of fat beef and mutton on 
foot, wild fowls and venison, or other stuff meet 
the purpose, as possibly ye may provide and 
furnish by your moyeu.” He also wrote to Bos- 
well of Balraouto, requesting the loan of a thou- 
sand mevks — pleading his scarcity of money and 
expressing his confidence that the laird would 
rather hurt himself than see the dishonour of 
his prince and native country. On the approach 
of the baptism of his daughter, the Princess 
Elizabeth, the following begging letter, from 
several that might be quoted, was written to the 
Laird of Balfour : “ Eight trusty friend, we greet 
you well. Having appointed the baptism of our 
dearest daughter to be here at Holyrood House, 
upon Sunday the 15th day of April next, in such 
honourable manner as that action craveth ; we 
have iherefoi’e thought good right effectually to 
request and desire you to send us such offerings 
and presents against that day, as is best then in 
season, and convenient for that action, as you 
regard our honour, and will merit our special 
thanks. So not doubting to find your greater 
willingness to pleasure us herein, since you are 
to be invited to take part of your own good cheer, 
we commit you to God. From Holyrood House, 
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this tenth day of February, 1598,” ^ The motive 
he represented is characteristic of James; and 
the laird is taught to reckon himself overpaid 
by eating a portion of his own viands in the 
company of royalty. 

The easy good humour of the king in granting- 
money which had never been in his own coffer, 
and lands from which he had never derived a 
rental, in contrast to his retentiveness of what 
he held in hand, was quickly noticed by his. 
selfish courtiers, so that, as it was stated in a 
royal proclamation, he was “daily fashed” with 
their importunity. Such persons presented to 
him their petitions without ceasing, and with- 
out reverence or I'easou, entreating withal his 
majesty’s immediate promise or signature, with- 
out giving him time to consider what was asked. 
It was therefore decreed that such jaetitions- 
should thenceforth be presented in writing, and 
that in no case an immediate signature or assent 
should be required; but that the petitioners 
should wait until time had been given to con- 
sider the appeal, when it should be returned, 
with his majesty’s approval or disapproval noted 
on the back of it— after which they were to- 
importune him no farther at their peril. This, 
proclamation, however, was useless, except as a 
confession of his own helplessness; and courtiers 
continued to beg, and James to grant, until his 
reign of folly and prodigality had closed. It 
would have been well, too, if these grants bad 
only been confined to lauds and money instead 
of pardons for every crime and licenses for vio- 
lence and injustice. 

In coming to the domestic life of this period 
the general means of subsistence in the articles, 
of eating and drinking have the first claim to- 
our attention. Money was evidently becoming 
more abundant and more widely diffused ; and 
as a necessary consequence the means of its com- 
fortable everyday expenditure wei'e more gene- 
rally sought and carefully studied. But to the 
improvement of agricultui’e, so that its produce 
might he commensurate to the growing demand, 
there were still the old national obstructions. 
The peasant was still a serf, and had no motive 
for industry beyond Ms prescribed and grudg- 
ingly performed task. The farmer, who held 
his land upon a short lease, had no inducement 
to improve it for his successor, and was only 
anxious that its produce might suffice for his 
own day. The cml wars of the reign of Maiy 
and the feuds of every district continued to 
trample down the cornfields, and promote that 
feeling of insecui’ity under which tlie provident 
and industrious have no heart either to plough 
or sow. The whole domestic history of the period. 
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therefore, is filled with notices of seasons of 
dearth — of sudden rises iu the price of grain to 
three or four times its former amount — and abor- 
tive struggles on tlie part of the legislature 
against the grain-dealers, and to reduce their 
market to a general standard. It is evident, 
indeed, that but for the national commerce, 
limited though it was, and the grain that was 
imported from England and the Continent, the 
country must have been starved out. It was 
well, also, that in this scarcity of cultivated land 
there were such large supplies of food from the 
pasture lands and the I’ivers as a defence against 
positive starvation. Even at the worst, too, thei'e 
was the old feudalism upon which the needy 
could fall back in their last extremity. Almost 
every man had a laird, who was bound that 
he should not want, and who held his land 
for the behoof of kith, kin, and followers, who 
supported his quarrels and were ready to act 
at his bidding. Coarse, scanty, and precarious 
living was therefore general, except in the homes 
of the nobility and gentry, and in the bux'ghs and 
trading towns, where even already the mercan- 
tile communities were rising into wealth, im- 
portance, and political independence. 

Amidst this general depression of agricul- | 
ture, however, we can discover at this period 
some faint efforts to improve it. Laws w'ere 
made against those oppressive modes of collect- 
ing teinds by which grain was wasted and the 
fanner ruined. The Laird of Merchiston had 
turned his inventive mind to the improvement 
of the soil, and announced in 1598 that he 
would make land more productive by manuring 
it with salt — an intimation that must have 
astounded his couirtrymen, who had been taught 
to regard such a process as the symbol of desola- 
tion. The legislature was also extending its pro- 
tection to the very animals used by the farmer, 
so that among the trials of a.d. 1600 we find 
that a person who had hurt the ox of another 
while ploughing, by giving it two strokes on 
the back, instead of being merely fined, was ban- 
ished from Scotland during the royal pleasui’e. 
But of all the attempts for the improvement of 
the scanty national agriculture none equalled a 
proposal made to the parliament in 1598 for the 
reclaiming and draining of flooded grounds, coal- 
pits, trenches, and the like. Gavin Smith, an 
Englishman, and James Atchison or Atkinson, 
the king’s goldsmith, who were declared to have 
“ spent their whole lives in the study of good 
and profitable sciences,” had proposed to drain 
all inundated places by pumps. These machines 
were stated to be rake-pumps, which were like 
the crane of a cross-bow; grave -pumps, with 
flats and hinges, or girths made of cords, wood, 
horn, or metal; and also counterpaces or sweeps. 
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for lifting up water by manual application and 
force, when necessary. These engines could also 
work with wind, water, horses, or men, and 
could draw up water in great abundance, so 
that many mines and pits as well as much 
ground might be wholly recovered, both to the 
profit of the owners and the public weal. The 
applicants obtained a patent for the exclusive 
use of their machinery during twenty-one years, 
and, as we may suppose, commenced their ope- 
rations at the close of this period.^ 

In the living of the better classes we find 
that both in the quantity and quality of their 
provisions they were by no means so barely pro- 
vided as the poor Border gentleman of Fynes 
Moryson. On the contrary, the larders of the 
nobility and barons of the period, as exhibited in 
their household books, show an amount of good 
living sufiScient to maintain a whole army of 
servants and dependants. From the Black Book 
of Taym.ov.th we find that the articles used by the 
establishment of Sir Duncan Campbell of Glen- 
orchy, in 1590, were the following: — 364 boUs 
of oatmeal, 207 bolls of malt, 90 beeves, more 
than two- thirds of which were consumed fresh; 
20 swine, 200 sheep, 424 salmon, 15,000 her- 
rings, 360 hard-fish, 1805 heads of cheese, new 
and old, weighing 325 stone; 49 stone of butter, 
312 loaves of wheaten bread, and bolls of 
wheat. Little wine was used in proportion to 
this amount of eating ; but the malt, of which 
the allowance was so abundant, was made intO' 
ostler ale, household ale, and best ale, suited to 
the different grades of the establishment. From 
this style of the Knight of Glenorchy we may 
surmi.se that of the houses of the higher nobility, 
and the importance of those chalders by which 
a rent-roll was summed up. 

In the general diet of all classes of this period 
we are enlightened by the account of Fynes 
Moryson, which we give in his own words : — 
“They [the Scots] vulgarly eat heai'th-cakes of 
oats, but in cities have also wheaten bread, 
which for the most part was bought by cour- 
tiers, gentlemen, and the best sort of citizens.’^ 
Having also stated their use of colewoit and 
cabbage, salted mutton and geese, and fresh 
beef, which we formerly quoted, and the nature 
of their ale, he thus proceeds to their drinking 
usages: — “They drink pure wines, not with 
sugar as the English, yet at feasts they put com- 
fits in the wine after the French manner, but 
they had not our vintners’ fraud to mix their 
wines. . . . The country people and merchants 
use to drink largely, the gentlemen somewhat 
more sparingly, yet the very courtiers at feasts, 
by night meetings and entertaining any stran- 
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gers, used to drink healths not ■without excess, 
and (to speak truth without offence) the excess of 
drinking was then far greater in general among 
the Scots than the English. Myself being at 
the court invited by some gentlemen to supper, 
and being forewarned to fear this excess, would 
not promise to sup with them but upon con- 
dition that my in-nter would be my protection 
from large drinking, wbich I was many times 
forced to invoke, being courteously entertained 
and much provoked to carousing, and so for 
that time avoided any great intemperance. Ee- 
memhering this, and having since observed in 
my conversation at the English court ■with the 
Scots of the better soi't that they spent great 
part of the night in drinking not only wine but 
even beer — as myself would not accuse them of 
great intemperance, so I cannot altogether free 
them from the imputation of excess wherewith 
the popular voice chargeth them.”^ 

Such, then, was the character of the Scots 
even at that early day, and such the practices on 
which the imputation was founded. In conse- 
quence of this inordinate usage of wine as com- 
pared with the resources of the country, James, 
saw that the tide could not be arrested, 
endeavoured to turn it to his o^wn profit. After 
several statutes of a similar character it was 
therefore decreed in the beginning of 1601 that 
the king should have twelve pennies on every 
pint of wine sold in taverns. This enactment was 
unwelcome to the vintners, and several of 
them were put to the horn for non-payment. 

From the legislation of the period upon the 
articles of meats and drinks we can obtain few 
particulars to amplify the foregoing account of 
the English traveller. In these statutes we 
learn that, notwithstanding the large consump- 
of ale, beer, and wine, the Celtic beverage 
whisky had already been introduced into 
the Lowlands, and was in plentiful use even at 
the commencement of this period. This we find 
from an enactment in 1579, when the country 
was threatened with a scarcity of victual; and 
it was decreed that in consequence of the great 
consumption of malt by making aqua vitce, none 
should brew or distil any of that liquor from 
1st of December to the 1st of October on 
the year following, under penalty of having it 
confiscated and the apparatus for brewing de- 
stroyed.® 

By another statute soon after that period a 
hopeless attempt was made to check the pro- 
gress of luxurious living. It was announced 
that at marriage feasts and other banquets even 
among the common people drugs, confections, and 
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spices were used which had been brought from 
foreign parts and sold at high prices. None, 
therefore, under the degree of prelates, earls, 
lords, barons, landed gentlemen, or men of sub- 
stance were to have these foreign dainties even at 
their bridals and baptismal solemnities, under 
a penalty of twenty pounds, not only upon the 
entertainer but each of his guests who should 
partake of his good cheer, and even the dinner 
itself was to be swept away and confiscated. W e 
fear that this statute was of little use except 
to add to the merriment of such prohibited 
banquets. 

While the fraudulent practices of innkeepers 
of England had put lime in the sack and re- 
quired their tapsters to “ froth and lime ” a.s a 
necessai’y qualification for their trade, the Scot- 
tish vintners appear to have been venturing 
upon similar gainful practices, although of a less 
deleterious kind. This fact we learn by a par- 
liamentary statute of 1581. By this no tavern- 
keepers or wine-merchants were to adulterate 
their wines by mixing old with new or putting 
water in them ; they were also prohibited from 
keeping the best of their stock at their houses 
or in their stores for the benefit of their especial 
customers, but were to have it in their taverns 
and vaults, and sell it indifferently to all classes 
alike at the prices appointed by parliament. 
Independently of the ale that was brewed in 
Scotland English beer was abundantly used; 
and advantage was taken of this for the im- 
provement of the revenue by imposing a tax of 
twenty shillings upon every tun of English beer 
imported into the country. 

As the Scottish dearths affected the cattle as 
well as grain, there was often a famine of beef 
and mutton as well as of bread and vegetables. 
In these cases the parliament endeavoured to 
limit the consumption of animal food by vari- 
ous enactments, the chief of which was that 
flesh should not be eaten more frequently than 
on four days of the week by persons of what- 
ever degree. During the present jjeriod we find 
this law renewed in 1584 and repeated in 1587. 
The days of abstinence were Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday, and also the days of Lent. The 
only exceptions were in favour of those who 
could show a certificate from a doctor of medi- 
cine or the minister of their parish that their 
health required such indulgence, besides paying 
twenty pounds Scots for the privilege of eating 
upon, the prohibited days.® 

While the adulteration of wine was guarded 
against, the same fraudful practices in the 
articles of common food were occasionally the 
subject of popular complaint and legislative 
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anxiety. Of this an instance was given in 1598, 
wheii it was represented in parliament that in 
the bounds of Lothian more than a boll of meal 
was produced from a boll of great [coarse?] 
oats, and that this increase was occasioned by 
its admixture with the ground husks and dust, 
while tlie people were obliged to pay as much 
for it as for good oatmeal. It seems to have 
been a combination between the proverbial dis- 
honesty of the millers and the greed of shop- 
keepers to cheat the poor out of their money, 
and their health into the bargain. A parlia- 
mentary commission was commissioned to de- 
vi.se a remedy for this shameful evil, but with 
what effect we are unable to ascertain.^ 

Of the domestic life of this period we can give 
little beyond what has been indirectly stated in 
connection with it in the course of this chapter. 
The rude abundance of noble households com- 
pared with the poverty of others, the grotesque 
mixture of splendour and squalor with which 
they were all more or less pervaded, and the 
additional abundance and comfort which had 
already been introduced into the homes of the 
middle classes, may be surmised from the fore- 
going sketch of the general state of the country. 
The same domestic amusements seem also to 
have been continued which we have already 
described in the account of the period of James V. 
and Mary Stuart, and to which it is unnecessary 
to refer. But the Eeformation, which had ad- 
dressed itself to the stern task of arresting the 
prevalent evils and impelling the national char- 
acter into a new and better course of action threw 
a necessary but temporary gloom not only over 
the walks of public but the piivacies of domestic 
life, and men were no longer to eat, drink, and 
be merry like thoughtless children, or follow the 
bent of every idle impulse. The sports, the in- 
dulgences, the pursuits of home life were to be 
separated from everything connected with the 
old religion, and to be stamped with the stern- 
ness and decorum of the new — and what that 
new religion was, and what kind of life it re- 
quired of them, they were to study as carefuUy 
as they had studied the statutes which regulated 
their eveiyday course of action. And that none 
might pretend ignorance of the rules of this new 
course of duty, its great statute-book, the Bible, 
hitlierto a sealed volume to the laity, was to be 
placed within the reach of all households that 
were ricli enough to purchase it. It was there- 
fore enacted in 1597 that all gentlemen, house- 
holders, and others worth three hundred merks 
of yearly rent, and all yeomen and burgesses 
with five hundred pounds in lands or goods, 
were to have a Bible and Psalm-book in the 
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vulgar tongue in their houses for the instruction 
of themselves and families within a year and a 
day after the proclamation of the act. The 
magistrates were also commissioned to search 
out the defaulters and fine them in ten pounds, 
reserving the third part of the fine to themselves 
for their trouble, and the other two parts to he 
given for the suppoi-t of the poor of the jiai'ish. 
It was a righteous end, but alas for the means! 
Conversion was not likely to ensue through 
Bible reading by act of parliament. After the 
magistrate had thus compelled the entrance of 
the Scriptures into such houses, the minister 
would follow, to ascertain that the hook was 
read, and its doctrines understood and accepted 
according to the law of the land. 

Only two years later a monstrosity in home- 
keeping and domestic life was exhibited, which 
perplexed the legislature in no ordinary degree. 
A practice, it was stated, had crept in among 
some noblemen, px-elates, barons, and gentlemen 
possessed of good livings, to migrate from their 
proper dwellings to borough towns, clachans, 
and ale-houses, with their households, and there 
to take up their abode. Another and still 
stranger practice of some still residing in their 
own proper habitations was to hoard themselves 
and others to their own servants as if they were 
dwelling in common hostelries. How had their 
own castles and mansions become so disagree- 
able ? And how did they manage so to com- 
pound with their aristocratic dignity as to live 
at hoard wages, with their own menials for the 
paymasters ? There was something in this in- 
consistency which it is not easy to fathom. It 
was indignantly denounced by the parliament 
as px'oductive of shameful inconveniences to the 
offence of God, defrauding the poor of their 
alms, and slander of the country. All these 
dignitaries wei’e therefore commanded to have 
their ordinary residence with their families at 
their own houses, and there to support them- 
selves by their own means for the upholding of 
the dignity of theii’ station, the maintenance of 
hospitality, and the support of the poor; and 
every loi’d and prelate continuing to offend was 
to foideit five hundred merks, every great baron 
three hundred, and every landed gentleman two 
hundi-ed.2 

In the article of dress the Scots of this period 
wei-e as anxious to hide their poverty under a 
gay and costly attire as ever, and the repetition 
of sumptuary laws, however strict, to suppress 
it, was proclaimed in vain. One of these laws, 
made in 1581, shows the particular aspect of the 
offence dmnng the present period, and how ar- 
dently the fashions of the great were adopted 
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by the commons. After annonncing that “ sub- 
jects of the mean, estate” presumed to counter- 
feit his highness and the nobility by gay and 
costly attire, it was enacted that no persons 
under the degree of duke, earl, lord of parlia- 
ment, knight, or landed gentleman of two thou- 
sand merks rental, or fifty chalders of victual 
at least— or their wives, sons, or daughters — 
should, after the ensuing 1st of May, wear in 
their apparel any cloth of gold or silver, velvet, 
satin, damask, taffeta, or any begaires, fringes, 
passements, or embroidery of gold, silver, or silk; 
nor yet linen, cambric, or woollen cloth made 
and brought from any foreign country ; under 
penalty of a hundred pounds for every landed 
gentleman, a hundred merks for every unlanded 
gentleman, and forty pounds for every yeoman. 
To justify these I’estrictions, it was stated that 
God had granted to the realm sufficient materials 
for the clothing of its inhabitants ; and that if 
the people were virtuously employed in working 
the same, numbers of the poor, who were now 
wandering in beggary, would be relieved. Far- 
ther, also, to enforce the manufacturing as well 
as wearing of home-made cloth, the importation 
of wool to foreign countries was prohibited under- 
severe penalties.^ 

The dress of a respectable yeoman of the day, 
when properly attired according to his own de- 
gree, consisted of a gray coat with Lombard 
sleeves of the old fashion; a pair of gray breeks, 
and white shanks [stockings] gartered above the 
knee; a black bonnet close behind and plain 
before, with silken laces drawn through the lips 
thereof. Such, according to the confession of 
Bessie Dunlop, a witch, was the attire of a cer- 
tain warlock when he passed himself off with 
her as a douce honest man. We have also in the 
trials of the period a momentary peep at the 
wardrobe of a country gentleman, while a rogue 
was in the act of rifling the budget of a servitor 
of the Laird of Pennicuik. The articles thus 
robbed consisted of a pair of red silk shanks, 
three pairs of worsted shanks, two pairs of 
stemming [flaxen] socks, eight shirts, twelve 
ruffs of cambric and lawn, a pair of mules 
[velvet slippers], a pair of pantons, and two 
i:)aira of maroquin shoes.^ 

But the clearest and fullest account of the 
costume of the different classes in Scotland at 
the close of this period is to be found in the 
Itinerary of Fjoies Moryson, which we now 
quote entire. “ The husbandmen in Scotland, 
the servants, and almost all the country did 
wear coarse cloth made iit home, of gray or sky 
colour, and flat blue caps, very broad. The 


merchants in cities were attired in English or 
French cloth, of pale colour, or mingled black 
and blue. The gentlemen did wear English 
cloth or silk, or light stuffs, little or nothing 
adorned with silk lace, much less with lace of 
silver or gold. And ail followed at tliis time the 
Frenchfashion, especially in court. Gentlewomen 
married did wear close upper bodies [boddice?] 
after the German manner, witli large whalebone 
sleeves, after the French manner, — short cloaks 
like the Germans, French hoods, and large fall- 
ing bands about their necks. The immarried of 
all sorts did go bareheaded and wear short cloaks, 
with most close linen sleeves on their arms, like 
the virgins of Germany. The inferior sort of 
citizens’ wives and the women of the country 
did wear cloaks made of a coarse stuff', of two 
or three colours, in chequer -work, vulgarly 
called pladan [plaiding]. Toconelude, in general, 
they would not at this time be attired after the 
English fashion in any sort; but the men, espe- 
cially at court, follow the French fashion ; and 
the women, both in court and city, as well in 
cloaks as naked hands and cloose sleeves on the 
arms, and all other garments, follow the fashion 
of the women in Germany.”-^ 

It is unfortunate for us that while every 
phase of life in England at this period is as well 
known to us as the life of yesterday, from the 
encouragement given to the drama and the 
abundance of its dramatic writers, no such faci- 
lity is to be obtained in the study of Scottish 
life. At this period it had no stage, or at least 
none on which real and everyday life could be 
presented; and no di-araatic attempt to delineate 
it can be found, except in the single play of 
Philotus, published in Edinburgh in 1603, and 
the author of which, through dread, perhaps, of 
church censure and excommunication, was fain 
to hide his trespass by concealing his name. It 
is valuable, however, for our purpose, as with 
.some allowances it gives us a full-length picture 
of a Scottish belle of the period, the kind of life 
she led, and the dress and ornaments she wore. 
The young heroine, Emilia, is urged to marry a 
rich old citizen, and the following inducements 
are presented to her by Macrell, the imocuress 
or go-between:—- 

Each morning when she i-ose she should find 
her fire burning bright, while her servants would 
be in waiting with her appai-el all in good order; 
mules would be presented to shelter her dainty 
feet, her wilycoat brought warm from the fire, 
and a velvet stool placed on which she might 
sit while her menials proceeded to dress her. 
Two would comb her hair and fjut on her head- 
dress ; a looking-glass would be held before her 
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that she might approve of their performance; 
and then on would go her gown. A morning 
cup of inalvoisie, well sweetened with sugar and 
enriched with a toast, would then be handed to 
her; and after drinking it she would recreate 
herself by a walk iii her garden. She could then 
bid her })age to order breakfast, upon which no 
cost would be spared — a pair of dainty hot 
plovers, a partridge, a quail, and a cuii of sack. 
She then can go among her servants to see that 
their -work was done, and scold them royally at 
pleasure; and in dressing for the day she is 
told — 

“ Then may ye have baith quoifs and kells, [cauls] 
High canclie ruffs, and burlet bells, 

All for your wearing and nought els 
Made in. your house at hame.” 

When the tasks of the morning are over, and 
the hour of dinner has arrived, she may order 
into her chamber some dainty dish of meat, 
with a cup or two of muscadel, and if so dis- 
posed, finish with raisins or capers, by way of 
dessert. Until supper-time she may repose in 
the garden or warm herself at the fire, accord- 
ing to the season ; and on repairing to supper 
she will find it consisting of dainty fare brought 
from distant countries, such as ladies love to 
feed upon, succeeded with music of the organ, 
shawm, and timbrel, the viol and the lute, such 
as will promote her comfortable digestion. 
After supper she can enjoy the luxury of a 
walk in a green alley, of which three turns are 
equal nearly to a mile; and when she finally 
retires to her chamber, before going to rest, she 
will be regaled with a light collation for supper 
and a flagon of Rhenish wine. 

So much for the luxurious living of a lady of 
the period in the middle ranks of life, and though 
an ideal picture it was undoubtedly a composi- 
tion of which the materials were derived from 
everyday realities. The life after all is low and 
sensual enough — and what shall we say of its 
four-times repeated wine-bibbings ? But the 
articles of gaudy dress and rich ornament with 
which she is tempted by the old go-between 
constitute of themselves an inventory which we 
dare not give except at full, and in the ipsissima 
verba of the original : — 

‘ ‘ And for your back I dare be bold, 

That ye sail wear even as ye wold, 

With double garnishings of gold 
And crape above your hair : 

Your velvet hat, your hood of state, 

Your missle^ when ye gang the gait, 

Frae sun and wind, baith air and late, 

To keep that face sae fair. 


“ Of Paris wark, wrought by the lave. 

Your fine half-chainzies ye shall have; 

For to decore, ane carkat® crave, 

That comely collar-bane. 

Your gi*eat gold cbainzie for your nock, 

Be bowsome to the carle, and beck, 

For he has gold enough, what reck ? 

It will not stand on nane. 

“ And for your gowns, ay the new guise 
Ye with your tailors may devise. 

To have them loose with plaits and plies. 

Or claspit close behind ; 

The stuff, my heart, ye need not hain,® 

Pan velvet, raised, figured, or plain ; 

Silk, satin, damask, or grograin. 

The finest ye can find. 

“Your clothes on colours cutted out. 

And all passmented'* round about, — 

My blessing on that seemly snout, 

Sae weel I trow sail set them ! 

Your- shanks of silk, yovir velvet shoon, 

Your bordered wilycoat aboon, 

As ye devise, all sail be, done, 

Uncravit, when ye get them. 

“ Your tablet by yoiu- halse® that hings, 

Gold bracelets, and all other things, 

And all yom* fingers full of rings, 

With pearls and precious stanes ; 

Ye sail have ay tiU ye cry, “ Ho !” 

Eickles® of gold and jewels, jo: — 

What reck to tak the bogle-bo, 

My bonnie burd for anes?” 

Sbe will not, however, take the bogle-bo (or 
bugaboo) for all this pleading, as she cannot get 
over bis infirmities and old age.'^ 

It is unfortunate that in the general state of 
society at this period there was so much evil 
upon the surface, while so much that was good 
and noble was unnoticed and allowed to pass 
away unrecorded. We hear enough of the feuds, 
quarrels, and assassinations of the age, and of its 
coarseness, selfishness, and fraud; but beneath, 
it is evident there was such a substratum as 
not only preserved society from ruin but was 
the soil from which the national strength and 
fertility were to germinate. Every baron was 
not necessarily a court intriguer or a cut-throat, 
nor every gentleman unlearned and unpolished, 
and apart from the throng, that society might 
be found which forms the best guarantee for 
the soundness of the national core and the fair- 
est promise of its future eminence. In proof of 
this we would only need to advert to the much- 
maligned clergy of the period, and the influence 
of their example upon those who could appreci- 
ate their learning, their piety, and self-denying 
integidty. Leaving, however, this suggestive 
part of the subject, we shall content ourselves 
with the portraits of two gentlemen, the repre- 
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sentatives of a better class, of whose character | 
and everyday life we have notices in the pages i 
of their kinsman, Hnme of Godscroft, the his- | 
torian of the Douglases. In speaking of his I 
father, Hume of Wedderburn, he describes a ; 
country squire whose whole life was a round 
of benevolence and active rural enjoyment. 
His amusements were riding, hunting, fencing, 
throwing the javelin, managing and breaking 
wild horses, and playing at cai’ds and dice. He 
was also fond of foot-racing, but especially of 
horse-racing, the last of which he seems to have 
brought to as much perfection as could be at- 
tained at so early a day. He usually had eight 
or more fleet horses, the best that could be 
found in the north of Scotland or brought from 
England, so that the prize was generally won 
by them ; and he was so great a master in the 
art of riding that when defeated in the race he 
would often wdthin eight days lay a double 
wager upon the same horses, and come off con- 
queror. We know what would be thought in 
the present day of such a mode of winning at 
the Derby or Newmarket, but to Hume of 
Wedderhurn the tricks of modern jockeyship 
wei'e unknown; all was the effect of open, 
avowed, and recognized experience and skilful 
training, so that even in horse-racing, as in aU 
his other dealings, he was an upright, pure- 
minded, generous-hearted baron, a Bayard with- 
out stain and without reproach. To complete 
this pleasing sketch we are also informed that 
his lady was so considerate of the comfort of her 
tenants, and so gracious and benevolent to the 
poor, that she was commonly called ‘^The Good 
Lady of Wedderhurn.” 

A still higher and more attractive character 
was that of his son, Sir George Hume of Wed- 
derburn, who was not only a polished gentle- 
man hut a man of scholarship and science. His 
brother of Godscroft informs us that he knew 
the Latin and French languages thoroughly, 
had studied logic, and was so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with geogi’aphy that though he had 
never been out of his own country he could dis- 
pute with any one who had travelled in Prance 
or elsewhere. He had also taught himself, and 
withoi^t ever having heard of it, the use of the 
triangle in measuring heights. After fully de- 
scribing his studious character and the acquire- 
ments he had made, his brother thus describes 
his usual amusements: — “He sung after the 
manner of the court. He likewise sang psaltery 
[psalmody?] to his own playing on the harp. 
He also sometimes danced. He was very keen 
for hare-hunting, and delighted much in hawks, 
particularly that kind that have a small body 
and large wings, called merlins. He was so much 
given to diversion that he built a hunting-house 
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which he called Handaxewood, in the hills of 
Lammermnir, in which he might divert himself 
in the night-time. . . . He rode skilfully, and 
sometimes applied himself to the breaking of tlie 
fiercest horses. He was skilful in the bow beyond 
most men of his time.” In his early training we 
are informed that while he attended court he 
was prudently kept short of money by his step- 
mother, and was therefore obliged to avoid 
cards and dice and restrict himself to tennis. 
When he rode out it was usually with a gallant 
train of twenty or thirty horsemen, his retainers, 
all of them well practised in military exercises 
and mounted on the finest horses.^ 

In these sketches we have, among others, a 
sufidcient notice of the sports usually followed 
by the higher classes, so that it is unnecessary 
to advert to them, with the exception of hunt- 
ing, which, being now more than at any time a 
royal pastime, was particularly practised by the 
corn-tiers as the best road to preferment. Of 
James, indeed, it was not merely the chief hut 
the only pastime, and his zeal for it would 
have made him a very William the Conqueror, 
against all men and everything that ititerfered 
with it, had his coui-age been equal to that of 
the fearless Norman. Still, however, he was 
careful to guard his royal parka and forests by 
enactments of unwonted strictness. Finding 
that these preserves were invaded and their 
stock diminishing, it was decreed that none 
should cut timber or green wood within the 
royal woods and parks, or kill any of the game, 
whether bird or beast, or be found there shoot- 
ing with a gun, without his majesty's permission. 
To kill any of the deer that had strayed beyond 
hounds into barn-yards or other places in in- 
clement weather, or even to attempt to shoot 
within a mile of the parks and woods, whether 
any game was killed or not, was to be visited 
on the offender by the forfeiture of all his goods 
and gear, and the punishment of his person 
according to the royal pleasure. Any property 
pxxt within these places was to be forfeited, and 
the keepers on finding it were to confiscate it 
without further trial. No person, also, was to 
hunt or hawk within six miles of his majesty’s 
woods, parks, castles, and palaces, under the 
penalty of a hundred pounds.® But man was 
a hunter before kings and parliaments existed; 
and these prohibitions, by increasing the dan- 
ger, only added zest to the enjoyment and mul- 
tiplied the number of poachers. It was to be ex- 
pected that those who indulged in the pageants 
of Eohin Hood and Little John, in defiance of 
church censures, would he equally ready to 
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imitate these worthies when the opportunity 
offered ; and in times when food was scarce and 
occupation hard to be found a gainful trade 
could be carried on in the prohibited wares 
that would make amends for the risk of conse- 
quences. In such a state of things and from 
such inducements poaching was now becoming 
a very frequent offence, and the sale of game a 
profit;ible source of traffic. All this was indi- 
cated by an enactment which was thundered 
soon afterwards by the parliament. It was de- 
clared that in spite of all the previous laws 
game was killed by illegal means and unquali- 
fied persons; and that by their sale of the game 
tlie manly exercises of hunting and hawking 
were in danger of being discontinued, and the 
country, formerly so plentiful of wild-fowl and 
venison, laid bare of such commodities. It was 
therefore decreed that for the putting down of 
such evils no kind of game should thenceforth 
be sold, under the penalty of a hundred pounds 
both on the buyer and seller, and failing pay- 
ment the offender was to be scourged through 
the town. In no case, also, was any bird or 
beast of game to be killed with gin, net, or hag- 
but, but with hounds, hawks, and dogs.’- 

Of the public exhibitions by which the rich 
were amused in the absence of plays and thea- 
tres we find nothing except incidental notices 
of tight-rope performances, which were new to 
the country and regarded as absolutely marvel- 
lous. One of these, mentioned in Birrel’s Diary, 
was exhibited in Edinburgh on 10th July, 1598, 
and is thus commemorated: — “Ane man, some 
called him a Juggler, played sic supple tidcks 
upon ane tow whilk was fastened betwixt the 
top of St. Giles' kirk-steeple and ane stair be- 
neath the Cross, called Josiah’s Closs-head, the 
like was never seen in this countiy, as he rode 
down the tow and played sae many pavies on 
it.” Besides the contributions from the nobility, 
gentry, and people for this wonderful feat of 
aerial capering the fortunate mountebank I’e- 
ceived from his majesty a donation of twenty 
pounds. From the entries of the royal trea- 
surer it would appear that James witnessed 
such deeds of fiinambulation with pleasime, and 
liberally rewarded them. Another display of 
the same kind, described in James MelviFs 
Diary, was also given before the king, queen, 
and court at Falkland in 1600, where a French 
rope-dancer played “strange and incx’edible 
practicks” upon a rope stretched along the palace 
close. “This,” the minister demurely adds, “was 
jxolitickly done to mitigate the queen and people 
for Gowrie’s slaughter.” To this “pavier,” as he 
is called in the royal treasurer’s accounts, James 
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was so grateful that he assigned to him the 
extravagant recompense of three hundred and 
thirty -three pounds, six shillings, and eight- 
pence ! 

For the purposes of indoor amusement a fool 
was still the necessary appendage not only of 
the palace but the houses of the nobility ; and 
the Jokes of Archy Armstrong, which have de- 
scended to our own day, make it doubtful 
whether he or his royal master was the wittier 
and wiser man. The Eegent Morton had also 
a retainer of this description called Patrick 
Bonny, one of whose jests will prove that he 
■was something better than a fool. One day he 
gravely advised his master to have all the poor 
of Scotland burned in one fire. “ What an im- 
pious idea!” cried the regent. “Not at all,” 
said Patrick, “ for if all these poor people were 
consumed you would soon make more poor people 
out of the rich.” 

Of the popular games and sports the greater 
ixart have been already indicated in the course 
of this chapter. The commons still indulged in 
the active games of golf and football, and made 
stout efforts in behalf of their Queens of May, 
Abbots of Unreason, Eobin Hoods, and other 
dramatic pageantries which the church had seen 
fit to denounce; but even already these amuse- 
ments were on the wane, and in another gene- 
ration were to be sternly r-egarded as the follies 
of a bygone childhood. Such was also the case 
with those festivals which were more or less 
connected with the ancient Popery, and which 
were now not only regarded as frivolous but con- 
demned as sinful and idolatrous. The sweeping 
of the shrines and altars of religious buildings 
at the Eeformation had been but a prelude and 
preparative to that more complete cleansing 
which was bi’ought to bear upon every home 
and every heart, so that not a relic of the old 
superstitions should be left behind. “ Pull down 
the nests and the rooks will flee,” was but a 
natural introduction to the principle of. Destroy 
these observances and Popei'y will expire. It 
seems a strange thing that men should gravely 
legislate against May-day observances, and pro- 
cessions to holy weUs, shrines, and birthplaces 
of saints; but when these were the rallying- 
poiuts of the old creed upon which it took its 
stand and within which it entrenched itself for 
a fresh warfare, this part of our ecclesiastical 
legislation was neither frivolous nor unneces- 
sary; and it was only through the neglect of 
these simple principles that Popery renewed 
her strength, and can now bid defiance to law- 
givers and politicians. Our fathers derided the 
precautionary wisdom of their ancestors, but a 
bitter inheritance to ourselves has been the fruit 
of that derision. 
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When so many amnsements were prosmbed, 
and so many holidays denounced, something had 
to he estahiished in their stead, and this the 
spirit of the age was not long in finding. Men 
had been awakened to the conviction that life 
was not a mere play-day, or religion an array 
of gay processions and easy external observances; 
and as tliere was much to learn as well as to 
unlearn, the opportunity of acquiring these 
lessons was bestowed upon them in requital for 
their forfeited merry-makings. The church, the 
sermon, and the Sabbath were now to constitute 
their chief recreations and sole church holy days; 
and how well the people were prepared for such 
a change, and how heartily they concurred in 
it, the national history could afterwards attest. 
Nor was the change of Scotland from a Sabbath- 
breaking into a Sabbath -honouring country 
made at once, but by a series of progressive steps. 
At first the Sunday was only from the sunset 
of Saturday to that of the following day, while 
exemption from the usual occupatious wjis dur- 
ing the hours of public divine service only, be- 
fore or after which men might do as they listed. 
But gi’adually the prohibitions extended over 
the whole day, every hour of which was to be 
devoted to a holy rest and the public duties of 
religion; and what the church thus decreed, the 
state was ready to sanction. A glance at the 
legislation of this period upon the subject will 
show us how the Sabbath was to be observed 
ill Scotland. 

A statute had been passed so early as the 
reign of James IV. discharging all fairs and 
markets to be held on holy days, or within the 
kirk and kirkyard whether on holy days or any 
other day. One of the corruptions of the middle 
ages was to make the days of the saints and the 
festivals of the church the occasions of feasting 
and debauch, after the usual buying and selling 
had ended, while the sacred places in which 
these revels were held were supposed to sanction 
their excesses. This act was renewed in 1592, 
but with the following important alterations and 
additions. No markets nor fairs were to be held 
on Sundays, and none within kirks and kirk- 
yards either on that or any other day. No hand 
labour or work was to be performed on Smiday 
under a penalty of ten shillings. N o gaming and 
playing, passing to taverns and ale-houses, and 
selling of meat and drink, were to be practised 
on that day under penalty of twenty shillings. 
And there was to be no voluntary absence from 
the parish kirk during prayers and sermon on 
Sunday under a penalty of twenty shillings, and 
failing payment, the offender was to sit twenty- 
four hours in the stocks.^ As this act was in 
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many cases disregarded, especially in landward 
parishes, it had to be renewed in 1593, and the 
presbyteries were commissioned to appoint those 
magistrates by whom it should be carried into 
effect.'^ It was farther enacted in 1594, that 
any one repeatedly convicted of selling on the 
Sabbath should have his good.s and merchandise 
confiscated, and be punished in person at the 
ifieasure of the king and })rjvy-council.'' But 
there were other days of the week tlian Sundays 
on which public worship was held, and these 
had also to be guai’ded by statute.s. On this 
head, however, the presbyteries and magistrates 
in their respective localities were not neglectful, 
and the preaching-days were protected almost 
as strictly as the vSabbath itself. Of this the 
capital is a sufficient instance. It was enacted 
by the city council of Edinburgh in 1585, that 
all shops should be shut on Wednesdays and 
Fridays during the time of public worship; and 
that no person should go to a tavern or walk in 
the sti'eets during that time, but all go to church 
under a })enalty of eighteen shillings for the first 
ofteuce, forty shillings for the second, and five 
pounds for the third.^ 

Thus three days in the week were devoted to 
religious services, attendance on which was not 
voluntary but compulsory. This would be an 
intolerable arrest upon the liberty and industry 
of the present age ; but it was scarcely so felt 
at a time when industry was in its infancy, and 
when the best of all freedom was thought to be 
the late delivei’ance from Popish rule. Still, 
however, the reaction against these restraints 
was such, that in 1598 it was resolved that the 
country should have a weekly holiday in the 
popular sense of the term, as well as its preach- 
ing-days and Sundays. Monday accordingly 
was the day set apart, in which every one might 
amuse himself as he pleased. On that day the 
courts of law were to be closed; no actions civil 
or criminal were to be pursued; all servants 
were to be exempted from service and labour 
to their masters, and were to employ the day 
in military exercises, and j3very kind of lawful 
games aud pastimes; and masters of colleges and 
schools were to give their pupils half-holiday, 
commencing from twelve o’clock at noon. This 
allowance, it was declared in the statute, was a 
compensation for the strictness of the Sunday, 
and that people might be better disposed to ob- 
serve it, the Sabbaths having pi’eviously been 
too often profaned as mere holidays instead of 
days to be wholly given to the services of reli- 
gion.* James, there is no doubt, afterwards 
opined that his Book of Sports solved the diffi- 
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ing to the armada. For their sins, he added, 
the expedition had failed ; the ships had been 
driven off the English coast by winds and 
tempests; his own squadron had been ship- 
wrecked among the Orkney Islands, and the 
survivors, with himself, after suffering hunger 
and distress for several weeks, had come hither 
as to a friendly country, to crave the hospitality 
of the Scottish king. Melvil to this address 
answered, that although the Spaniards were the 
friends of the Pope, and therefore the enemies 
both of Scotland and its king, they should now 
learn that the Scots had a better religion than 
to persecute those who differed from them- 
selves, as his own countrymen had done when 
they had ai’rested our mariners shipwrecked 
upon their coasts, thrown them into prison, 
and afterwai’ds consigned them to the flames as 
heretics. Poor De Medina could not deny these 
charges brought against his own church and 
countrymen ; but he declared that for his own 
part, and he could appeal to several Scotsmen 
for the truth of his declaration, he had shown 
kindness and courtesy to them at his own city 
of Cadiz, and some of these persons, he sup- 
posed, might even belong to this town of An- 
struther. All recrimination was at an end after 
this declaration and apology; nothing remained 
but the consent of the feudal superior, the Laii'd 
of Anstruther, that the strangers should be per- 
mitted to land; and this being given they came 
on shore, with their ofiieers to the number of 
two hundred and sixty, who are described as for 
the most part beardless young men, worn with 
hardships, hungered, and dragging their limbs 
after them for very feebleness. They were 
humanely received by the townspeople into their 
houses; food was abundantly supplied to them; 
and the minister encouraged this duty of Chris- 
tian hospitality by the example of Elisha, who 
would not have the enemies of Israel smitten, 
who had not been taken captive with the bow 
and spear, and by the text, “Set bread and 
water befoi'e them, that they may eat and drink, 
and go to their master” — a text which could not 
have found a better opportunity for practical 
illusti'ation. In this friendly state of things 
printed intelligence arrived from Edinburgh of 
the defeat and destruction of the armada, the 
wreck of the galleons on vai'ious parts of the 
British coast and islands, and the names of the 
principal sufferers; and when the tidings were 
imparted to the Spanish commander he burst 
into tears and wept like a child. After the whole 
party had been sent hack to their own country 
the noble Spaniard was not forgetful of the 
kindness he had received in this obscure nook 
of Fifeshire; and, finding on one occasion that 
a ship belonging to it had been arrested at 
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culty, and was worth a hundred such parliamen- 
tary enactments. 

From a review of the foregoing notices it may 
be thought that the Scots of this period were 
not only gloomy but intolerant ; and that they 
only needed the opportunity to rekindle the fires 
of jjei'secntioii again.st the Papists themselves, 
who were now a reduced but still formidable 
minority. Such, indeed, is the general opinion, 
but it is a mere popular prejudice; and nothing 
can be a greater contrast than the severe and 
sanguinary laws denounced against the adher- 
ents of Home, and the general forbearance ex- 
ercised in their behalf. Firmly persuaded as 
the people were that the idolater should die the 
deatli, no one was willing to become his execu- 
tioner; and if he lived in quiet he might, though 
au excommunicated man, live in siifety and un- 
molested. A beautiful instance of this tolerant 
spirit was njanifested by the people of An- 
struther, a small trading town on the coast of 
Fife, in 1588, the year of the Spanish armada. 

At this time the town was frightened, and 
well it might, from its propriety by the well- 
known character of the Spaniards as the chief 
persecutors of Protestantism, and by the for- 
midable prepai'ations they had long been mak- 
ing not only for-the conquest of Britain, but the 
restoration of Popery and the destruction of 
everything Protestant. As it was believed, 
also, that the armada was in the first instance 
to land in Scotland, where the Papists of the 
country were impatiently awaiting its coming, 
the men of , Anstruther were kept for weeks in 
an agony of suspense, not knowing on what part 
of the coast the enemy might disembark, and 
fearing that its first outburst might fall upon 
themselves. In this harassing state of affaii's 
one of the bailies hiuiied at an early hour of the 
morning to the bedside of James Melvil, now 
minister of Anstruther, exclaiming, “ I have 
news to tell you, sir — a ship has this morning 
come into our harbour, not, however, to give 
mercy but to ask it!” and proceeded to show 
that the crew had remained on boaid until the 
magistrates should decide on their disposal, and 
that his presence was required to assist in the 
deliberations of the town-council. The minister, 
after collecting the “ honest men of the town,” 
went to the Tolbooth, and consultation with the 
magistrates being ended the commander of the 
stranger vessel was introduced. He was an old 
man of majestic stature and noble countenance; 
and malcing a bumble reverence to Melvil, so 
that liis hand touched the minister’s shoe, he 
made known his melancholy tale through a 
young mail his interpreter. His name was Don 
John (3romez de Medina, and he was com- 
mander of a squadron of twenty vessels belong- 
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Cadiz, he I’ode to court, obtained its liberation, 
and taking the ship’s crew into his house, made 
many kind inq^iiries for the Laird of Anstruther, 
for Alelvil its minister, and for the worthy 
citizen in whose house he had been quartered.^ 

To particularize the eminent men of this 
period would occupy too much space ; but this 
is the less necessary, not only on account of their 
having belonged to the previous stage of our 
history, but their frequent appearance in the 
public events of the day. Such, indeed, were 
the necessities of the times that few scholars 
could indulge in the luxury of retirement ; and 
wherever a man was superior to his fellows 
there was a place for his occupation, and a duty 
for his fulfilment which he could not well escape, 
even had he sought concealment. Of the illus- 
trious who had passed away during the reign of 
James VI. in Scotland, and before his accession 
to the English crown, it is enough to mention 
among the reformers, Knox, Balnaves, Erskine 
of Dun, and John Craig; of scholars, Buchanan, 
Patrick Adamson, Henry Scrimger,aud Thomas 
Jack; and of civilians and jurisconsults, Dr. 
Henryson and Sir James Balfour. Even in 
classical learning, although so lately awakened 
to its study, Scotland had. already attained such 
proficiency as to excite the wonder and applause 
of foreign nations, who marvelled at this pro- 
gress of a few years as something almost inex- 
plicable. 

Of all these literary men the death of George 
Buchanan, the apostle of our Scottish literature, 
which occurred in 1582, is the most worthy of 
notice and commemoration. From his youthful 
days, when he had shouldered a pike as a soldier 
under the Duke of Albany in an invasion of 
England in 1523, to tbe year of his death, his 
life had been one of indefatigable study, mixed 
with perilous adventures and harassing vicissi- 
tudes; and now when the world was about to 
close upon his labours he was employed with all 
the ardour of his youth in writing his celebrated 
History of Scotlmd. While this work was pass- 
ing through the press he was visited by his 
friends Andrew and James Melvil, and his 
cousin Thomas Buchanan, who found this most 
learned and accomplished of European scholars 
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employed in the humble task of teaching his 
young attendant the letters of the alphabet, 
with the infantine lessons of a, h, ah; e, h, eh; &c. 
I see, sir, you are not idle, observed Andrew 
MelvU. “ Better this,” replied the Christian 
Stoic, “than stealing sheep, or sitting idle, which 
is as bad.” He showed them his Epistle Dedi- 
catory to the king prefixed to his History, which, 
when Andrew Melvil had read, he suggested 
con-ections of certain words; hut Buchanan an- 
swered, “I may do no more for thinking on 
another matter.” “What is that?” asked his 
friend. “To die,” said the old man ; “ but I leave 
that, and many more things, for you to help.” 

After the visitors had conversed with him 
they went to the printer to ascertain the pro- 
gress made in printing the History, and found 
that he had got to the seventeenth book, in which 
was the following sentence about the burial of 
David Eizzio: “Her [Mary’s] first proceeding 
was to cause David’s body, which had been 
buried before the neighbouring chui'ch-door, to 
be removed in the night and placed in the tomb 
of the late king and his children, which alone, 
with a few unaccountable transactions, gave rise 
to sti-ange observations ; for wbat stronger con- 
fession of adultery could she make than that 
she should equal to her father and brothers in 
his last honours, a base-horn reptile, neither 
liberally educated nor distinguished by any 
public service ; and what was still more detes- 
table, that she should place the miscreant almost 
in the very embrace of Magdalene of Valois, the 
late queen.” 2 Alarmed at this plain-speaking 
1 they stopped the press and returned to the 
author, whom they found exhausted and in bed? 
hut going, as he expressed it, in the way of wel- 
fare. Thomas Buchanan then appealed to him 
about the offensive statement, and expressed his 
fear that the king would he displeased and cause 
the work to he suppressed. “Tell me, man,” 
said Geoi’ge, “if I have told the truth?” “Yes, 
sir, I think so, replied his cousin. “ Then I will 
abide his feud and all his kin’s,” said the dying 
man. “Pray, pray to God for me, and let him 
direct all !” When the printing of the History 
was ended the life of its author was ended also.-^ 

* Buchanan’s History translated in Aikinan’s History of 
Scotlmid, vol. ii. pp. 427, 42S. 

3 Melvil’s Diary, pp. 420, 121. 
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FEOM THE UNION OE THE CEOWNS TO THE UNION OF THE KINGDOMS 
OF SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND (a.d. 1603 to a.d. 1706). 


CHAPTEE 1. 

REIGN OP JAMES VI. (1603-1607). 

Rise and progi'ess of English Puritanism— Hope of the Puritans from the accession of James to the English 
throne — The millenary petition — The Hampton Court conference — James browbeats and silences the 
Puritans — Flattery of the king by the English prelates — His denunciations against those who refuse to 
conform— Behaviour of the Presbytery of Edinbm-gh on hearing the account of the conference — Endeavours 
of James to unite the kingdoms of England and Scotland — Dislike of both countries to the union — Causes 
of this dislike — Growing unpopulai-ity of James with his English subjects — His personal appearance and 
manners at this period — Meeting of the General Assembly at Aberdeen prorogued — Protest of the Presby- 
tery of St. Andrews against the prorogation— Meeting of the Synod of Fife — Commission of the assembly 
held at Perth— Its petition to the Idng — ^Lauriston obliged to call a General Assembly— Fraudulent mode 
of calling it— its la^vfulness questioned— Its abrupt dissolution — Lauriston’s deceitful representation of its 
proceedings— Ministers who attended it imprisoned — The assembly proclaimed unlawful — The imprisoned 
ministers justify it — The Gunpowder Treason — Tidal of the six ministers imprisoned in Blackness Castle — 
A jury packed against them — Solemn chai'ge of John Forbes to the royal commissioner — The ministers 
found guilty by a small majority — Eight other ministers summoned to London — ^The field cleared and a 
parliament summoned — Its proceedings for the establishment of Episcopacy — The eight ministers repair 
to London — Their reception — They ai'e obliged to attend the royal chapel — Their interview with the king 
— Another interview — Andrew Melvil justifies the Aberdeen Assembly — His attacks on Lauriston and the 
king’s advocate— The ministers abruptly dismissed — They are obliged to attend the royal chapel on the 
celebration of St. Michael’s Day — Andrew Melvil’s ep)igram on the service — The six imprisoned ministers 
in Blackness Castle banished— Andrew Melvil summoned before the council for his epigram on St. Michael’s 
Day— It is condemned as treasonable— His indignant reply— his denunciation of Archbishop Bancroft — 
Preparations for establishing Episcopacy in Scotland — A convention of the church by royal proclamation 
is held at Linlithgow— It is accounted by the king a General Assembly- The establishment of perpetual 
moderators in the church-courts — Delay in publishing the acts of this pretended assembly — Manner in 
which they were vitiated by the king — Violence used to compel the church-courts to accepit constant 
moderators — The eight ministers stiU detained like prisoners in London — Their petitions for license to 
return home rejected — Their interview with the Archbishop of Canterbury — ^They are ordered to reside 
in the houses of English prelates — Their return to Scotland coupled with hard conditions— The Melvils 
detained — Andrew Melvil sent to the Tower — His behaviour in prison — His transference to Sedan — His 
death and character. 


Almost contemporary with the English Eefor- 
mation was the rise of a sect in England 
to whom several of its principles were distaste- 
ful. They felt that the Eefovmation, instead 
of being complete, had stopped midway. This 
was especially the case with that doctrine 
which recognized the king as absolute head of 
the church, by which, as they alleged, one pope- 
dom had only been exchanged for another; and 
with regal’d to those ceremonies which had their 
foundalion in the royal will instead of the Word 
of God; and let but these ceremonies, habits, and 
postures, which were treated by the opposite 
party as things indifferent, be abandoned, and 
they would subscribe to the new articles without 
hesitation. Such was their language at the be- 


ginning of the reign of Elizabeth. But when, 
instead of concession, their claims were treated 
with contumely, and ■when their nonconformity 
was made a state crime and visited with opiires- 
sion and persecution, their views were extended 
and their claims enlarged through the means that 
were used to coerce them. They now thought 
that the divine right of royalty and the govern- 
ment of the church by bishops were a spiritual 
despotism that ought to be shaken off ; that the 
forms and ceremonies still retained were sinful 
and soul-condemning as well as frivolous ; and 
that the English Eeformed Church itself needed 
a reformation by which it might be purged and 
purified anew. This new view of things was 
aided by the example of the Eeformation in 
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Scotland, where tlie nation itself instead of the 
state was the active agent, and where those 
grievances were at once shaken off which were 
retained in the Church of England, and of 
which the Puritans complained as an intoler- 
able burden. 

It was not long, however, that the Puritans 
confined their views to a reformation in the 
church alone. They saw that civil as well as 
religious libeity was outraged by the doctrine 
of tlie king’s supremacy, and that kresponsible 
authority in the church established itself in the 
state also, to the subversion of their natural 
rights and privileges. This conclusion was the 
natural effect of that Calvinism which entered 
so largely into the English Reformation, and by 
which the divine right of kings was so rudely 
shaken. It was also a welcome one to those who 
were writhing under royal persecution, which 
they were desirous to shake off. A principle so 
endeared to Englishmen, and so congenial to 
the new views of the relationship of the ruled 
to their rulers, was quickly disseminated; and 
every thoughtful mind that had revolved the 
subject of civil liberty, but knew not of what 
it consisted or where to find it, took refuge in 
Puritanism. It was then a rising sect and for- 
midable by its talents and zeal as well as by its 
numbers, while the prospect of the accession of 
James to the English throne had enabled them 
to endure with patience the persecutions of 
Elizabeth and her ministers. It was remem- 
bered that he had been educated in the prin- 
ciples of Scottish Presbyterianism and had sub- 
scribed to its articles. It was also remembered 
that he had denounced the observance of Pasch 
and Yule, stiU retained in the Church of Geneva, 
and condemned the service of the Church of 
England, declaring it an ill-said mass in Eng- 
lish that wanted nothing but the liftings. A 
king so much at one with them in the most im- 
portant of their principles would surely relieve 
them of their burdens, and suffer them to wor- 
ship God in peace. Accordingly, while be was 
on his journey to London in April, 1603, they 
presented to him their famous millenary peti- 
tion, which was suhscribed, not by a thousand, 
but eight hundred ministers out of the twenty- 
five counties of England. In this they stated 
that neither as factious men affecting a popular 
purity in the chui’ch nor as schismatics aiming 
at the dissolution of the state ecclesiastical, but 
as the faithful ministers of Christ and loyal 
subjects to his majesty, they humbly desired 
the redress of some abuses. Although divers of 
them, it was added, had formerly subscribed to 
the Service Book, some under protestation, some 
irpon an exposition given, and some with con- 
dition, yet now they, to the number of more 
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than a thousand ministers, groaned under the 
biu’den of human rites and ceremonies and with 
one consent threw themselves down at the royal 
feet for relief. This petition was most welcome 
to James, as it gave him an oppoi'tunity of dis- 
playing his talents as a disputant and theologian 
before his new subjects of England ; and he ac- 
cordingly appointed a conference between the 
Puritans and the heads of the English Chiu’ch, 
to be held at Hampton Court, where lie would 
judge in person the evils complained of, and 
refoi-m such abuses as he should find appaimitly 
proved. 

The gi’eat, the important day of the theo- 
logical tournament arrived; and on the 14th 
January, 1604, the king was seated in the 
drawing-room of Hampton Court with the pala- 
dins of Episcopacy on his right hand and his 
left. They were nine bishops and about a.s 
many church dignitaides, all chosen by the king, 

I while to answer them were only four ministers, 
also selected by the royal choice. The divines 
: of the church were dressed according to their 
respective grade and office, while the Puritans 
were habited in fur gowns like the Turkey 
merchants or professors in foreign universities. 
On the fii’st clay the bishops and deans alone 
were invited to the conference, to whom James 
made a harangue, congratulating himself that 
he was now come into the promised land; that 
he sat among grave and reverend men ; that he 
was not a king, as formerly, without state, nor 
in a place where beardless boys could brave him 
to his face. He then inquired into the alleged 
abuses of the church, and the bishops answered 
upon their knees, while the alterations de- 
manded and allowed were of the most trivial 
nature and amount. For five hours the king 
had harangued, argued, and queried upon these 
abuses, during which, accoi’ding to the testi- 
mony of one of the church party, “ he did won- 
derfully play the Puritan ; ” but it also appears 
that tlie humility of the kneeling prelates dis- 
armed the royal vigilance and mollified hia love 
of fault-finding, so that things were suffered to 
remain almost entirely as they were. 

The second day’s conference was held on Mon- 
day, the 16th January, when the four Puritan 
ministei-s were called in. On being desired to 
state their objections against the establisliment, 
Dr, Reynolds in the name of his brethren re- 
quested that the doctrine of the church might be 
preserved pure according to God’s "Word; that 
good pastors might be planted in all churches 
to preach the same ; that the Book of Common 
Prayer might be fitted to more increase of 
piety; and that church government might be 
- sincerely ministered according to God’s Word. 
Here every head was suggestive of a fresh sub- 
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ject of debate, the chief biii’den of which was 
borne by his majesty himself, who prosed, 
punned, and laid down the law by turns, while 
the auditory were delighted with his wisdom and 
his wit; and to the use of the surplice, the cross 
in ba.ptism, and other such matters he i-oundly ■ 
said : “ I will not argue that point with you, 
but answer as kings in j^arliament, Le Roy 
shtvisera. This,^’ he added, alluding to the ob- 
jections of the Puritans, “is like Mr. John 
Black, a beardless boy, who told me, the last 
conference in Scotland, that he would hold con- 
formity -with me in doctrine, but that every 
man as to ceremonies was to be left to his own 
liberty; but I will have none of that; I will 
have one doctrine, one discipline, one religion in 
substance and ceremony; never speak more to 
that point, how far you are bound to obey.” Dr. 
Eeynolds ventured to request that those cases 
of church discipline which could not be resolved 
in the rural deaneries should be referred to the 
archdeacon’s visitation, and from thence to the 
diocesan synod, where the bishop with his pres- 
byters should determine such points as were too 
difficult for the other meetings. But here the 
king broke forth in a rage, declaring that he 
found they were aiming at a Scotch presby- 
tery, which agreed with monarchy as well as 
God and the devil. “ Then,” continued the 
royal polemic, “ Jack and Tom, Will and Dick 
shall meet, and at their pleasure censui’e both 
me and my council. Therefore, pray, stay one 
seven years before you demand that of me; 
and if then you find me pursy and fat, and my 
windpipe stuffed, I will perhaps hearken to you; 
for let that government be up, and I am sure 
I shall be kept in breath ; but till I grow lazy 
pray let that alone, I remember how they used 
the poor lady, my mother, in Scotland, and me 
in my minority.” He turned to the bishops, 
and putting his hand to his hat, said: “My 
lords, I may thank you that these Puritans 
plead for my supremacy, for if once you ai’e out 
and they in place, I know what would become 
of my supremacy; for, no bishop, no king.” 
Then rising from his chair he adjourned the 
conference with : “ If this be aU your party 
have to say T Avill make them conform, or I 
will hurry them out of this land, or else worse.” 
Eeynolds and his brethren, who had been awed 
and browbeaten by the royal axithority at every 
step, retired crestfallen, while their opponents 
exulted in their discomfiture. Bancroft, Bishop 
of London, upon his knees exclaimed: “I pro- 
test my heart melteth for joy that Almighty 
God, of his singular mercy, has given us such a 
king as since Christ’s time has not been;” and 
Chancellor Egerton added, “ he had never seen 
the king and priest so united in one person.” 


Proud of his victory and the adulation that 
crowned it, James wTote to Scotland that he 
had soundly “peppered off the Puritans”— that 
they had fled before him, and that their peti- 
tions had only turned him more earnestly 
against them. “It were no reason,” said the 
crowned disputant, “ that those who refuse the 
airy sign of the cross after baptism should have 
their purses stuffed with anj' more solid and 
substantial crosses. They fled me so from argu- 
ment to ai’gument, without ever answering me 
directly, that I was forced to tell them that if 
any of them, when boys, had disputed thus in 
the college, the modei’ator would have fetched 
them up and applied the rod to their buttocks.” 
In this manner he could write of Dr. Eeynolds, 
who in learning, logic, and tlie knowledge of 
ancient eccle.si.astical history was one of the 
most remarkable men of his age. 

After such a decisive mode of settlement the 
third day’s conference, which took place on 
Januai’y 18th, was a mere matter of form. 
The bishops and deans were first called in to 
satisfy about the high commission and the oath 
ese offi>cio, and when he approved of the wisdom 
of the law in making it, Wliitgift, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in ecstasy exclaimed, “Undoubt- 
edly your majesty speaks by the special assistance 
of God’s spirit.” Eeynolds and his brethren 
were then admitted, but only to be told that it 
wms not for the purpose of disputation but to 
hear a few alterations and explanations in the 
Booh of Common Prayer. The Puritan minis- 
ters were now so subdued that they limited their 
demands to the surplice and the use of the cross 
in baptism, wffiich they prayed might not be 
urged upon certain godly ministers in Lan- 
cashire and Suffolk. But before the bishops 
could answer this request, James with a stern 
countenance broke in, “We have taken pains 
here to conclude in a resolution for uniformity, 
and you will undo all by preferring the credit 
of a few private men to the peace of the church. 
This is the Scots’ way, but I will have none of 
this arguing; therefore let them conform, and 
that quickly too, or they shall hear of it. The 
bishops will give them some time ; but if any 
are of an obstinate and turbulent spirit, I will 
have them enforced to conformity.” ^ 

In this hasty assumption of supremacy, and 
the despotic manner in which he used it, James 
unmistakably showed to the Puritans what 
they had to expect from his reign. His prede- 
cessor had chastised them with wdiips, but he 
would chastise them with scorpions. The account 
of the conference written by Patrick Galloway, 
his majesty’s chaplain, and corrected by the 
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king himself, was sent down to the presbytery 
of Edinburgh, but when it was read before 
the brethi'eu they maintained a dead silence. 
It was not difficidt to guess what his assump- 
tions meant, and whither they tended; and in i 
the conformity so imperiously required of the ] 
English Puritans they could anticipate the over- ] 
throw of their own church and the introduction j 
of Episcopacy. This apprehension at length i 
found expression in two proposals which Mr. i 
James Melvil made after the reading of the i 
letter. The first craved sympathy and sorrow 
for those godly and learned brethren of the j 
neighbouring country who had expected a re- ! 
formation and been disappointed. The second 
was, that as the Presbytery of Edinburgh had j 
ever been the watch-tower of the Scottish kirk, 
therefore they should, in the present case, use 
their vigilance that no peril or contagion should I 
come to it from the neighbouring church of i 
England ; that they should give warning in the | 
event of its coming; and this especially when 
the ensuing parliament should meet, which was 
called to effect a union between the two realms.’- 

To effect this union was the favourite pi’oject 
of James as soon as he ascended the throne of 
England, and in anticipation of it, or to prepare 
his English subjects for the event, he bad of 
his own authority made the coin of Scotland 
current in his new dominion; caused the cross 
of St. Andrew on all flags and standards to be 
quartered with that of St. George, and ordered 
himself to he proclaimed king of Great Britain 
instead of England and Scotland; he had also 
represented Scotland as half of the island, and 
the resources of England to he doubled by his 
accession. But by these rash proceedings he 
only inflamed the national prejudices of the 
English and made them hostile to a union which 
they might otherwise have regarded with indif- 
ference. Accordingly, when the proposal was 
laid before the parliament it was received with 
such dislike that they would only consent that 
certain commissioners should be appointed to 
meet with certain commissioners of Scotland 
for drawing up the articles of union, but with- 
out the power of carrying them into effect; and 
in this way the proposal was suffered to lan- 
guish until it expired. 

It was not difficult to account for this aver- 
sion of the English to a closer union with Scot- 
land than that of the two crowns. Indepen- 
dently of their pride, which made them regard 
the match as unequal, they were already dis- 
gusted with the rapacity of the Scots and the 
favour of James toward his own countrymen. 
His accession to the throne of England and 
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departure to take possession was the signal for 
a general rising throughout the kingdom; and 
every one who was of ancient lineage but de- 
cayed fortune, every one who presumed upon 
his former services when the king was as poor 
as himself and more helpless, and every one 
who hoped to pay his debts and fill his cof- 
fers anew, girded up his loins for this laud of 
promise, of which their king, like a second 
Joshua, had entered into possession. These 
were persons who, on account of their rank and 
station, could not weU he prohibited from bis 
court, and from his facility in granting they 
easily obtained from him whatever they were 
pleased to demand. And having this advan- 
tage, their demands wei’e neither few nor lim- 
ited: “nothing was unasked and nothing was 
denied,” is the pointed expression of a writer of 
the period, while the English regarded every 
favour bestowed as something that was alienated 
from themselves. But when this mania of a 
southward emigration infected those who had 
neither rank, nor title, nor services to recom- 
mend them, James, scandalized at their poor, 
disreputable appearance, as well as harassed by 
their importunities, endeavoured to arrest the 
tide. He accordingly sent down instructions to 
the Scottish privy-council, by whom a proclama- 
tion was set forth on the subject. It announced 
that base persons, both men and women, with- 
out any certain trade, calling, or dependence, 
repaired from Scotland to court, to the great 
disgrace of the nation, and that the English 
noting their importunity and numl)era, and 
seeing they were hut “idle rascals and poor 
miserable bodies,” had conceived that there were 
no men of good rank, credit, or comeliness in 
the country which sent forth such a crowd of 
paupers. It was also stated that these persons 
generally pretended that they went to London 
for the payment of old debts owing by the king 
— “which of all kinds of importunity,” the pro- 
clamation added, “is the most unpleasiug to his 
majesty.” It was therefore announced that no 
pei-son should he allowed to travel to England 
without a warrant from the privy-council, and 
that all vessels transporting persons without 
such a license should he liable to confiscation.^ 
Nor was the appearance of James himself 
calculated to redeem his follies and secure to 
him the popularity of his new subjects. His 
ancestors, from the days of Bruce downwards, 
had been distinguished for their personal endow- 
ments, and James V., his grandfather, was 
celebrated by Ariosto as the perfection of manly 
beauty and gracefulness. His father, Darnley, 
was one of the handsomest cavaliers of his day, 
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while the beauty of bis mother was the theme 
of romance and song. It was no wonder, there- 
fore, if the English were prepared to expect 
something of this popular prestige in the ap- 
pearance of their new sovereign. Their disap- 
pointment was extreme when they saw the 
reality, which is thus described by a cai-eful and 
correct observer : “He was of a middle stature, 
more corpulent through his clothes than in his 
body, yet fat enough; his clothes ever being 
made large and easy, the doublets quilted for 
stiletto proof; his breeches in plaits and full 
stuffed. He was naturally of a timorous dis- 
position, which was the reason of his quilted 
doublets. His eye was large, ever rolling after 
any stranger came into his presence, insomuch 
as many for shame have left the room, as being 
out of countenance. His beard was very thin; 
his tongue too large for his mouth, and made 
him drink very uncomely, as if eating his drink, 
which came out into the cup on each side of his 
mouth. His skin was as soft as taffeta sarsenet; 
which felt so because he never washed his hands, 
only rubbed his fingers’ ends slightly with the 
wet end of a napkin. His legs were very weak, 
having, as some thought, some foul play in his 
youth, or, rather, before he %vas born, that he 
was not able to stand at seven years of age; 
that weakness made him ever leaning on other 
men’s shoulders; his walk was ever circular.” 
To this may be added speech that abounded in 
coarse epithets and oaths, and expressed in a 
dialect that was ungrateful to English ears on 
account of the national associations with which 
it was connected.^ To tolerate such a king 
with so few good qualities to recommend him 
was barely possible; but when he insisted upon 
his divine rights and irresponsible authority, 
and proceeded to act ifa conformity with his 
declarations, the sense of the ridiculous which 
his appearance excited was changed into anger 
or contempt. It was well for him that the long 
and energetic reign of Elizabeth had so effectu- 
ally subdued his English subjects that they 
could endure his arrogance, more especially as 
it was limited to theory and assumption; but 
when his successor carried the same principles 
into action forbearance was at an end, and the 
recoil was both certain and terrible. 

In the meantime the departure of the king 
and court from Scotland was felt as a national 
bereavement, for which the enrichment of a few 
courtiera could not compensate. The king’s 
claims, also, to unlimited power, the flattery he 
received from the hierarchy, and the eagerness 
with which he followed up the plan of a union 
of incorporation between the two kingdoms. 


alarmed every patriotic heart on the north of 
the Tweed ; they saw in the realization of his 
plan the extinction of their national laws and 
national church, to make the assimilation more 
complete. This, indeed, the king had denied, 
declaring that neither the liberties of the church 
nor the state should he impaired by the change; 
but they had now learned the value of such 
declarations, more especially as he had lately 
announced in the English parliament, his inten- 
tions to meet the Papists half-way in bringing 
them over to conformity. These were likely to 
form the subjects of consideration at the next 
General Assembly, which was appointed to be 
held at Aberdeen on the last Tuesday of July, 
1604 , the plague being then in Edinburgh; but 
the king prorogued it to the following year, 
or until the union was concluded. Notwith- 
standing this prorogation the presbytery of St. 
Andrews resolved to vindicate the right of the 
church to hold its own assemblies, which had 
been secured to it by custom, law, and his 
majesty’s consent, and accordingly kept the diet 
in St. Nicholas’ Church at the day and hour 
appointed. But they found no meeting there; 
the royal proclamation had been successful. 
Upon this James Melvil, William Erskine, and 
William Murray, the thi’ee commissionei-s from 
Fife, protested and took instruments in the 
hands of their notaries, and before witnesses 
present, that they had duly attended ; that no 
commissioners from the other presbyteries had 
appeared; and that whatever hui't or 
should ensue to the kirk through this abandon- 
ment of the assembly, it should not be im- 
puted to their neglect.^ 

When the Synod of Fife met at St. 
in September the important question was moved 
whether they might convoke a General Assembly 
without waiting for the king’s license. On this 
occasion the gentle Janies Melvil, who seemed 
to be inspired with his uncle’s boldness, coun- 
selled that an assembly should he called. They 
broke no law, he asserted, in so doing, for 
sides the license of their divine master, the 
only head of the church, they had law for 
their warrant, which the king himself had 
acknowledged at a General Assembly held at 
Dundee. Was not the church also entitled to 
hold its own courts even as the sheriff's and 
barons held theirs upon the warrant of their 
gifts and infeftmentsi His hearers applauded 
the proposal; but Straiten of Lauriston, the royal 
commissioner, after granting their right, be- 
sought them not to exercise it, as such a meeting 
would breed a stir, and he discharged by the 
privy-council. He suggested, therefore, that a 
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meeting of commission should he previously 
held at Perth, at which the commissioners of 
the diiferent synods and those of the General 
Assembly would give attendance. His advice 
prevailed, and the meeting was held at Perth in 
the following month. At this meeting Lauris- 
ton stated, that as he was about to repair to 
London, it behoved them speedily to agree upon 
the articles and petitions which he should pre- 
sent for them to the king; and for this pm'pose 
he desired that the commissioners of synods 
should deliberate apart by themselves, while 
he and the commissioners of assembly should 
withdraw and deliberate ajjart in like manner. 
The result of such a separation might have been 
feared if it was not actually foreseen ; the com- 
missioners of the provinces, freed from the pre- 
sence of their ecclesiastical rulers, complained 
of the usurpation of the whole government of 
the kirk by the assembly commissioners; the 
inconveniences that had thereby been entailed 
upon the synods and the want of free General 
Assemblies. No sooner, however, had the other 
party ascertained this, than they would no longer 
suffer the recusants to meet apart, but to sit 
among themselves, or be dismissed — and vvith 
this they complied rather than appear singular, 
or be the authors of debate and division. At 
last certain petitions were agreed upon to be 
transmitted to the king, craving that a General 
Assembly, without offence to his majesty, might 
be called according to the act of parliament and 
custom of the church; that order should be taken 
with Papists and contemners of chui’ch discip- 
line; that the Puritans, persecuted by the bishops 
in England, might obtain the royal favour, and 
be tolerated in their offices and livings; and that 
relief should be provided for certain ministers 
who had been injured in the modification of the 
last year’s stipends. 

As the calling of a General Assembly was 
inevitable Straiten of Lauriston addressed him- 
self to the task. But the missives?, which were 
sent to the presbyteries, assigned different dates 
for the meeting which was to be at Aberdeen, 
some appointing it for the 2d, and others for the 
5th of July (1605); and in consequence of this 
mean device only nineteen members appeared 
at the opening of the assembly. At this meet- 
ing, also, Straiton appeared and presented to the 
brethren a letter from the lords of the privy- 
council; but, as it was officially addressed to 
them as an assembly, they could not receive it 
until a moderator had been chosen. Straiton 
suggested John Forbes, minister of Alford, 
as moderator, who forthwith was unanimously 
chosen; and the missive of the council was read, 
dissolving the meeting. His majesty, they 
stated, had not been notified of their intention 


to assemble, nor his consent obtained, as had 
been for many years past; and their holding 
an assembly under such circumstances might 
be reckoned an act of disobedience or contempt. 
They were advised, also, before they appointed 
any new meeting, to acquaint his majesty and 
obtain his concurrence. The scanty assembly, 
after maturely considering the proposal, agreed 
to dissolve; but as the prohibition to call another 
meeting without the royal permission would be 
an abandonment of their right secured to them 
by law, this they refused, and oj’dained the next 
meeting to be held at Aberdeen on the last 
Tuesday of next September. Thus foiled, in his 
purpose Straiton now declared that he did not 
acknowledge the present meeting to be a lawful 
assembly, and that it had no right to call an- 
other; but in this he was met by the declaration 
of the moderator that they were assembled in 
lawful form and order according to the warrant 
issued for its meeting, the direction of God’s 
word, the laws of the land, and continual custom 
of the church. Straiton now assumed a more 
decided tone and ordered them to depart under 
pain of being put to the horn ; on which they 
peacefully complied and retired to their homes. 

All this was done upon the 2d of July, and 
upon the 6th came commissioners of presbyteries 
of several provinces : from Cari’ick, Kyle, Cun- 
ningham, Merse, Lothian, Stratherne, who had 
been delayed partly by Straiton’s missives, and 
partly by flooded highways, from arriving sooner,, 
but who hoped, on entering Aberdeen, to find 
the assembly in full sitting. But finding their 
brethren gone, and learning the particulars of 
their dispersion, they approved of what they 
had done in calling another assembly, and sent 
an intimation of the same to the privy-council. 
Straiton now found himself in the remorseful 
condition of one who has committed a political 
blunder; he had only given occasion to the call- 
ing of another assembly that would prove more 
dangerous than the last, and how this might 
accord with the king’s purposes it was not diffi- 
cult to determine. To retrieve himself from the 
disaster he had recourse to a notorious fraud; 
he declared that he had discharged the late- 
meeting by open proclamation at the Cross of 
Aberdeen before it assembled, and that the 
members had nevertheless met in defiance of the 
prohibition. Although not a man of Aberdeen 
would verify this statement it was received by 
the privy-council, who put all that had assem- 
bled to the horn ; and to give a colour to their 
proceeding they summoned before them Mr. 
John Forbes and Mr. John Welsh, who at that 
time were in Edinburgh, and after- some inter- 
rogatories, commanded them to enter into ward 
in the castle of Blackness, until his majesty’s 
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pleasure sliould be ascertained. They then pro- 
ceeded with others in the same unceremonious 
fashion; and four ministers who had attended at 
Aberdeen, and whose hostility to the new mea- 
sures devdsed against the church was notorious, 
were also ordered to the same prison. On the 
2r)th of July afterwards, when the tidings had 
reached the king in London, a royal proclama- 
tion was issued denouncing the assembly held 
at Aberdeen as being held without his majesty’s 
permission, and prohibiting the one appointed 
to be held on the last Tuesday of September, as 
being unlawful, having, no warrant or commis- 
sion to meet. It also charged the magistrates 
of Aberdeen to suffer no minister to come within 
their bounds on that day, or eight days before 
or after it, and every part of the community 
from electing representatives to repair to that 
meeting. This prohibition was followed by an- 
other on the 8th of August, in which the causes 
were stated at greater length ; and in addition 
all synods, presbyteries, and kirk sessions, at 
their conferences, and all ministers in their 
sermons were prohibited from approving or 
allowing that unlawful assembly at Aberdeen 
under penalty of participation in its guilt.^ 

The great point now at issue with the state 
was to show that the assembly held at Aber- 
deen was unlawful, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that it had no authority to adjourn its 
meeting to another day. Advantage was there- 
fore taken of the small number that had ap- 
peared at the time appointed, and of the assei’- 
tion of Lauriston that he had previously pro- 
hibited their meeting; and upon the strength of 
these allegations fourteen other ministers who 
had been present at the meeting were sum- 
moned before the privy-council, and seven of 
them committed to various places of imprison- 
ment. In the meantime a synodal meeting of 
the ministers of Fife was appointed to be held 
at Dunfermline upon the 2d of September; but, 
in consequence of a notice from the chancellor, 
the provost would not suffer them to enter the 
town. They were obliged in consequence to 
adjourn to Innerkeith, where their proceedings 
were timid and faint on account of their fears 
for the safety of their imprisoned brethren. 
The imprisoned themselves were next to be 
dealt with, and a summons was issued which 
brought them from Blackness and other places 
of ward before the council for their unlawful 
and seditious meeting at Aberdeen. They ap- 
peared on the 24th of October, and in answer 
to the charge besought the lords of the privy- 
council to remit the case to the General Assem- 
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bly, the only judge competent, seeing that it 
pertained to their decision whether the meeting 
at Aberdeen was a lawful assembly or not. But 
it was already a question -whether any more 
General Assemblies would be permitted. One, 
indeed, was proclaimed to be held at Dundee 
on the last Tuesday of July; but as no mention 
was made of the year, the date was thought to 
be tantamount to putting off‘ the meeting till 
the Greek Calends. Their petition, as might 
be supposed, was rejected, upon which they 
gave in a declinature, denying the right of the 
privy-council to try them. On being notwith- 
standing urged to answer to the charge they 
consented but under protest, and adhering to 
their declinature; and their answer would have 
satisfied any judges who had not already pre- 
judged and condemned them. They were con- 
vened with Lauriston’s advice and consent, and 
by his own missives. As for the charge of 
his putting them to the horn on the previous 
day, they had never heard it, and no one could 
be found to vouch for it, except two of his own 
domestics. He was not only present at their 
sitting, but he acknowdedged their authority, 
by presenting to them the council’s letter, crav- 
ing an answer to it and consenting to several of 
its proceedings. As for the fewness of their 
numbers, this was occasioned partly by the 
severity of the weather, which made travelling 
at the time impossible, and partly by his own 
trick in varying the dates, so that some came 
only on the 5th day, when the assembly was. 
dissolved; but notwithstanding, they had the 
same right to convene as those who had as- 
sembled on the 2d. And to conclude, it was 
against all order that, executing the commission 
they had received from their presbyteries, they 
should be challenged for its execution, and the 
presbyteries themselves be overlooked. But 
these answers were overborne, judgment was 
given against them, and they were remanded to 
their places of confinement.^ 

While James was thus pursuing his course of 
kingcraft, by which the Puritanism of England 
and the Presbyterianism of Scotland were to be 
subdued and all religion brought into confor- 
mity with his own will, he was suddenly woke 
to the conviction that he was slumbering upon 
a mine which at any time might scatter his 
plana into ruin. Previous to his accession he 
had flattered all parties alike, that all might be 
at one upon his entrance to the throne of Eng- 
land; but when the object was attained he en- 
deavoured to impose Episcopacy upon the Scots 
and conformity upon the Puritans by alarming 
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them with fears that he would otherwise ally 
himself with the Catholics. And now that his 
plans had succeeded thus far he turned upon 
the Catholics also, whom he regarded as the 
moKst impracticable enemies of his favourite plan 
of coiifonnity and uniformity, as well as of his 
claims to church supremacy. Accordingly, after 
he had depressed the Puritans he next turned 
upon the Papists by commanding that the laws 
should be executed against them to the uttermost. 
It was an unexpected as well as provoking re- 
quital from one whose cause they had advanced, 
and who had promised them in return a relaxa- 
tion from those penal statutes, if not an absolute 
toleration ; and the revenge which they devised 
is well known under the title of the Gunpowder 
Plot. Into this event, however, which more 
properly belongs to the history of England, we 
have no desire to enter. It is enough to state 
that the conspiracy was detected and its con- 
trivers punished, after which James returned 
with undiminished ardour to his war with the 
Presbyterianism of Scotland. 

Accordingly, in the beginning of January, 
1606 , while the trials connected with the gun- 
powder treason were still going forward, the 
Earls of Mar and Dunbar were sent down to 
Scotland to bring the six ministers imprisoned 
in the bastile of Blackness to trial. These were 
John Forbes, John Welsh, Andrew Duncan, 
Eobert Durie, John Sharp, and Alexander 
■Strachau, who were brought from prison early 
in the morning to Linlithgow before they could 
advise with their advocate preparatory to a trial 
for their lives. They entered this ancient town 
at sunrise, as the court was to be held at an 
early hour. But there they were not alone, for 
so great a concourse of ministers had assembled 
to consult with them and countenance them that 
it resembled a meeting of a General Assembly 
rather than a private conference. The privy- 
council was anxious to avoid an open trial, and 
■sent repeatedly such conciliatory messages as 
were calculated to move the six from their decli- 
nature, promising that in this case all further 
proceedings against them should be stopped and 
themselves set instantly at liberty; and even 
some of their brethren, alarmed at the issue of 
such a trial, besought them to pause arid take 
time to consult on the proposal. But to abandon 
their declinature would be a dangerous prece- 
dent and highly prejudicial to the liberties of the 
church, and therefore they refused to withdraw 
it. Finding that the prisoners were neither to 
be cajoled nor intimidated, the court was opened 
at one o’clock in the afternoon; and the accused, 
accompanied by thirty ministers, were placed at 
the bar. They were then formally accused of 
treason and desired to nominate their advo- 
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cates, but it was v.-’-ith some difficulty that they 
found two to plead for them. Mr. Thomas 
Hope, one of their counsel, at that time new to 
his profession, pleaded their cause with great 
ability, and showed that their declinature did 
not involve the crime of treason; and the ac- 
cused themselves were careful to explain that 
they acknowledged the king’s authority in all 
civil matters as far as any other of his subjects, 
and only declined the judgment of a civil judi- 
cature in spiritual and ecclesiastical affairs. But 
in spite of the manifest goodness of their cause 
and the eloquence of their advocates an inter- 
locutor was pronounced against them, which 
was only obtained after much “secret sounding” 
among the council. They were put upon an 
assize, the members of which for the most part 
were persons who had suits at court, or men of 
mean rank who could easily be awed into sub- 
mission, or persons of scandalous lives to whom 
the defeat of such ministers would be a sub- 
ject of triumph, with a dissolute man lying at 
the horn for their chancellor or foreman. And 
befoi’e such a packed jury what cause could be 
safe or innocence available? They were told 
that the lords had found the declinature trea- 
sonable, and that their only business was to de- 
cide whether the ministers had given it. Mr. 
John Forbes reminded them in reply that they 
had declined in conformity with the rule of the 
church, to which both ministers and jury were 
equally bound by the Confession of Faith. Mr. 
John Welsh followed by showing that the de- 
clinature was no new thing — that a declinature 
of the king and council had formerly been given 
in by three or four hundred ministers, among 
whom were some of the commissioners of the 
General Assembly and those who were called 
bishops, by whom the present troubles had 
been occasioned. They were interrupted by the 
king’s advocate and the justice - depute, who 
ordered the jury to withdraw; upon which John 
Forbes, turning to the royal commissioner, ad- 
dressed him in the following memorable words: 
— “My Lord Dunbar, I will advertise your 
lordship of one thing to be reported to his ma- 
jesty. I know not whether I will ever see his 
majesty again or not. I adjure you before the 
living God that you report to his majesty, in 
our names, this history written in the book of 
Joshua. There was a crafty people called the 
Gibeonites, that, fearing to be destroyed by the 
Israelites, came to them and dissembled as 
though they had come from a far country. The 
princes of the people, not consulting with God, 
made a covenant with them that they would 
not destroy them, and the oath of God was 
taken between them. Now King Saul in his 
days thought he had done well to destroy the 
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Gibeonites, wbo had deceived Israel. But the 
history after declareth that God sent a great 
plague upon the whole laud^ and the vengeance 
of God fell upon Saul and his posterity, so that 
seven of his sous were hanged. When the cause 
was asked of the Lord he answered, ‘It is be- 
cause of Saul and his bloody house, that slew 
the Gibeonites,’ to whom a promise was made 
and the oath of God passed betwixt them and 
the princes of the people. Now, my lord, warn 
the king that if such a high judgment fell upon 
Saul and his house for destroying them who 
deceived Israelj and only because of the oath 
of God which passed among them, what judg- 
ment will fall upon his majesty, his posteidty, 
and the whole land, if he and you violate the 
great oath that ye have all made to God to 
stand by his truth and to maintain the discip- 
line of his kirk according to your powers?” It 
was a strange parallel and fearfully completed ! 
What evidence was there at the time that the 
son and successor of James should perish upon 
the scaffold, and his posterity be scattered and 
brought to nought? 

The jury had now retired to consider the ver- 
dict. But composed though its members were, 
according to the testimony of Thomas Hamilton, 
the king’s advocate, of men who for the most 
part were the dependants of Dunbar, and ready 
to decide accox’ding to his pleasure, they did 
not arrive at the desix’ed conclusion so easily as 
was expected. Some of them were too honest 
to condemn unjustly; others had been moved 
by the arguments in favour of the defendants. 
John Livingston, Laird of Dunipace, who ob- 
jected to sit upon the jury and was ovei-per- 
suaded, at last complied, with the declaration 
that he would in that case act according to his 
conscience, follow it who would. He accord- 
ingly so moved the rest by his ai’guments that 
the jury were inclined to absolve the prisoners, 
and wei’e only pei’suaded to condemn them by 
the assurance that no harm was intended against 
them, and that by a verdict of guilty they would 
gratify the king. Even after all, six absolved 
while nine condemned them — Dunipace profess- 
ing that he absolved them not only as innocent 
of treason but also as honest ministers, faithful 
servants to Christ, and good subjects to the 
king. * So lai’ge a minority must have disap- 
pointed the judges, who delayed their sentence 
and remanded them to their prison until the 
king’s pleasure was known ; and in the mean- 
time no person was to liave access to them or to 
correspond with them. The ministers embraced 
each other and thanked God for the manifes- 
tation of his presence during the whole trial, 
while the people lamented and exclaimed, “ It 
is a work of darkness to charge Christ’s faithful 
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ministera with treason. God grant that the king 
may never be in greater danger than from such 
traitox-s!”! 

Having thus far advanced in his plan of 
establishing Episcopacy in Scotland, James pro- 
ceeded to bolder and more decisive measures. 
Eobert Bruce had been committed to ward the 
previous year in Inveimess for his continuing 
scepticism on the Gowrie conspiracy — a scep- 
ticism which was prevalent even in England, 
and which the king’s solicitude on the subject 
only tended to confirm. Six of the boldest cham- 
pions of Presbyterianism were in close durance in 
the dungeons of Blackness Castle, with the sen- 
tence of treason hanging over them, and others 
were in ward in diflferent pax’ts of the kingdom. 
Still further to weaken the church, eight other 
ministers, among whom were Andrew and James 
Melvil, wei’e summoned to repair to London to 
ti’eat with the king on ecclesiastical affairs, but 
in reality to withdraw them from the field of 
action until the contemplated changes were ac- 
complished; and when they demurred at the 
proposed honour they found that they had no 
choice, being informed by the Earl of Dunbar 
that they must comply or do worse.® A parlia- 
ment was then called to meet at Edinburgh in 
July, but the place was afterwards changed to 
Perth, as being a fitter stage for the setting up 
of bishops than the capital. When the parlia- 
ment assembled the eai'ls and lords rode to it in 
robes of scai’let ; and the people I’emembered a 
px'ediction made by Dunbar, the Popish Bishop 
of Abex’deen at the Eeformation, that a I’ed par- 
liament at Abei’deen would mend all. They 
felt as if its fulfilment had come by the restoi’a- 
tion of Popery through the re-establishment of 
bishops. Between the earls and the lords rode 
the bishops, to the number of ten, clothed in 
silk and velvet, and with their footmantles, 
preceded by their two archbishops, Gladstone 
and Spottiswood of St. Andi’ews and Glasgow; 
and at Gladstone’s stirrup walked a minister of 
Angus, of tall stature, with cap in hand. It 
was noticed, however, that Blackburn, Bishop 
of Abex’deen, went on foot to the parliament- 
house, thinking that for a prelate to ride in 
such a procession seemed too much of ostenta- 
tion; and for this indirect x'ebuke of his brethren 
he was excluded from the house by the chan- 
cellox’, at the solicitation of the bishops. 

The first proceeding was to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the king over aU estates, persons, 
and causes whatsoever within the realm ; but 
this act was kept so secret that no extract of it 
was permitted to be taken. The next proceeding 
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•was to establish the bishops anew with all theii’ 
livings, rents, and privileges conformable to 
those of old in the time of Popery, with a con- 
firmation of their new gifts. Por this purpose 
an agreement had been made between the lords 
who held the church rents and the bishops, that 
the former should consent to this restoration, and 
the latter that they should consent to the erection 
of a number of other prelacies into temporal lord- 
ships. In consequence of this concession seven- 
teen prelacies were erected into temporal lord- 
ships. The other acts had especial reference to 
the maintenance of the prelates with resources 
befitting to their rank, and to prevent the dilapi- 
dation of their benefi ces. Even already, however, 
a quarrel was commencing between the nobility 
and the prelates on the question of precedency, 
the bishops insisting that they should take their 
place in the procession immediately after the 
marquises; and because their claims were not 
allowed they went on foot to the parliament- 
house, instead of forming part of the cavalcade, 
on the last day of the sittings. And still there 
was no General Assembly. It used to be held 
before, or at least in time of parliament, that 
the church might watch over its own interests 
and appeal to the three estates when such a 
proceeding was judged necessary; but now, while 
prelacy was in the course of being erected, it 
was uncalled and left in abeyance. It was not 
until after the deed was done, and when a show 
of the church’s consent was necessary, that an 
assembly was appointed for May, 1607.^ 

After the rising of parliament the time had 
arrived when the eight ministers were to i-epair 
to the court. They obeyed, but with reluc- 
tance, after having consulted with their presby- 
teries and sessions, who wisely gave them no 
commission lest they should be drawn into de- 
bate, and they advised them, in such a case, to 
give their answers as private individuals. At 
the same time went the Archbishops of St. An- 
drews and Glasgow, the Bishops of Orkney and 
Galloway, and the expectant bishop of Dunkeld, 
Gladstone having previously subscribed to the 
discipline of the church presently established and 
promised the obedience of a brother on his re- 
turn, and that he would assume no authority over 
the rest. On the 20th of September the eight 
ministers got audience of his majesty at Hamp- 
ton Court, when he had scarcely ended dinner, 
and after joking with Mr. James Balfour, one 
of the eight, upon his long heard, and asking a 
few questions about the plague in Edinburgh, he 
dismissed them with a favourable countenance. 
The following day being Sabbath they were 
directed tp hear sermon in the chapel of Hamp- 
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ton Court, where Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, 
preached before the king, queen, and nobles, 
upon the text, “Take heed to yourselves, and 
to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers” (Acts xx. 28), in which he 
justified the offices of bisho]}s and archbishops, 
and laboured to prove their superiority over 
presbyters and the inconvenience of clerical 
parity. They wei'e too full of the grievances of 
their church to be convinced by the prelate’s 
discourse, and they could not refrain from ex- 
pressing their sentiments to the Deans of Salis- 
bury and Westminster, who waited upon them 
in the afternoon, of the last Scottish parliament, 
the acting of bishops thei-e without any com- 
mission from the church, and the sacrilegious 
compact they had made with the lords by which 
seventeen prelacies were erected into temporal 
lordships; and these speeches, according to the 
fashion of the time, were carefully reported to 
the king. 

On Monday, the 22d of September, they were 
summoned to an interview with his majesty, 
who was accompanied by the Earls of Dunbar 
and Orkney, Lord Fleming, the Laird of Lau- 
riston, Sir Thomas Hamilton, the king’s advo- 
cate, and the five Scottish prelates. The king’s 
speech to them — for it was a formal harangue 
— had reference to what he termed the pre- 
tended General Assembly of Aberdeen, and 
how a peaceable assembly might be held for 
restoring all to peace and good order. The 
ministers had agreed to give no direct answer 
without previous deliberation, and commissioned 
James Melvil to be their speaker, who dis- 
charged his office faithfully by expressing in 
general terms their love and duty to his ma- 
jesty, and their willingness to reply if proper 
time was allowed them. This introduced 
other subjects connected with the former, upon 
aU of which the same caution was maintained. 
At last his majesty condescended upon a per- 
sonal grievance, and thus curtly addressed the 
speaker, “I heard, Mr. James, that you wrote 
a letter to the synod of Fife held at Cupar, 
where thei’e was much of Christ and little good 
of the king: by God, I trow you were raving 
or mad, for you speak otherwise now: was that 
a charitable judgment you had of me?” “Sir,’’ 
said James, with a low obeisance, “I wa'fe both 
sore and sick in body when I wrote that letter, 
hut sober and sound in mind. I wrote good of 
your majesty, assuring myself and the brethren 
that these articles, whereof a copy came into 
my hands, could not come from your majesty, 
they were so strange. And of whom should I 
speak or write good, if not of your majesty, who 
is the man under Christ that I wish most honour 
and good unto ? ” It was supposed that a vitiated 
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■copy must have come into his possession, and 
thus the charge was dropped and they were dis- 
missed with a command to advise on the other 
particulars and answer them upon the following 
day. 

On Tuesday the 23d they returned to Hamp- 
ton Court and, by royal order, attended the 
chapel, where Dr. Buckridge, the Bishop of 
Kochester, preached on Eomans xiii. 1, “Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powera.” 
He was not so offensive in his sophistries as Dr. 
Barlow; but in his endeavours to establish from 
the text the doctrine of the king’s supremacy 
in ecclesiastical as well as civil cases he indulged 
in bitter assertions against the pope and pres- 
bytery, which he represented as equally inimical 
to the authority of kings. After they had dined 
in the palace, they appointed as before Mr. 
James Melvil to be their spokesman, and re- 
solved that he should decline to give an opinion 
of the assembly of Aberdeen. On being called 
into the royal presence, they found, in addition 
to tlie Scottish nobles and pi-elates, a number 
of English lords, while several bishops and 
deans stood behind the ai'ras, from the folds of 
which they could occasionally be seen peeping 
out. All bore evidence that James had re- 
solved to put forth his utmost mettle and 
have onlookers to admire his prowess. He 
■commenced with the questions whether the 
assembly at Abei’deen was lawful and whether 
the proceedings of the ministers who attended 
it were justifiable, which, in the first instance, 
he proposed to the’ Scottish lords and bishops, 
and without hesitation they condemned and 
denounced both the one and the other, “You 
see," exclaimed the king to Andrew Melvil, 
“how your brethren cannot justify these men 
or that assembly : what say you therefore ? 
Whether think you, where a small number of 
eight or nine, without any warrant, do meet, 
wanting the chief members of an assembly, as 
the moderator and clerk, convening unmannerly 
without a sermon, being also discharged befoi'e 
by an open proclamation, can make an assem- 
bly or not!” Thus directly appealed Andrew 
Melvil answered with his wonted eloquence and 
boldness. He satisfactorily refuted this garbled 
statement, showing that the meeting had all the 
essentials of an assembly. But had not that 
meeting been discharged the day previous by 
public proclamation? In his answer to this 
Andrew Melvil turned upon Lauriston, the 
royal commissioner, wuth this solemn appeal: 
^‘As for the pretended charge given the night 
before, I adjure thee in the name of the Kirk of 
Scotland, as you would answer before the great 
God, in the day of the appearing of Jesus Christ 
to judge the quick and the dead — to tell the 
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truth, and to tell whether there was any such 
charge given or not.*’ Lauriston was speechless. 
The king then demanded of Melvil his reasons 
for not condemning the ministers. The presby- 
ter replied that here he was but a private 
without commission, not a judge; that his ma- 
jesty himself by proclamation had remitted 
their trial to the General Assembly; that the 
case was already judged by the council; and 
that he could not condemn the accused parties, 
as they were not present to answer. The king 
appealed to the other ministers, who observed 
the same caution and forbearance. Each an- 
swered reverendly and upon his knees, but 
freely, “to the admiration of the English for 
their freedom and harmony;" and in a debate 
between Mr. William Scot, minister of Cupar, 
and Sir Thomas Hamilton, the king’s advocate, 
which arose out of the subject, the minister had 
so much the better of the lawyer, both in the 
knowledge of law and force of argument, that 
the latter was ashamed. Even here also he was 
not allowed to escape. Andrew Melvil turned 
upon him with this terrible invective, “My 
lord, you would do God and his majesty better 
service if you bent your force and speeches against 
your uncle, Mr. John Hamilton, a seminary 
priest, and one Mr. Gilbert Brown, Abbot of 
New Abbey, who have infected a great part of 
Scotland with their superstitious dregs of Po- 
pery ; but these men’s heads you have clapped, 
and shut up the faithful servants of Jesus Christ 
in prison ; and still, my lord, you show yourself 
possessed with the same spirit; for you think it 
not enough to have pleaded against them in 
Scotland, using all the skill and cunning you 
could, except now also you continue Kar-^yopot 
TUP dde\<f)&p'” [accuser of the brethren]. “Wliat 
is yon he says?’’ exclaimed the king, starting, 
and addressing himself to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury — “I think he is calling him out of 
the Eevelation, the Antichrist; nay, by Godl 
he calls him the very devil: well bowled, brother 
John!” He rose in an angry mood, turned his 
back, and with a curt “God be with you, sirs,” 
ended the conference. He had derived little 
glorification from this adventure, in which his 
arguments had been refuted, his menaces dis- 
regarded, and his commissioner and advocate 
nonplussed and put to silence ; while the 
English who were present could not help ap- 
plauding the boldness of the accused and recog- 
nizing the justice of their cause. When they 
had left the palace and proceeded a short part 
of the way to Kingston, they were overtaken by 
a royal messenger with a charge to them from 
the king not to return to Scotland, and not to 
come near the king, queen, or court without a 
special invitation. 
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They were now no longer visitors but pri- 
soners iu England. Learned prelates were em- 
ployed to refute or convert them, and not the least 
of their grievances was their compulsory atten- 
dance at his majesty’s chapel, where they were 
obliged to listen to arguments for the royal 
supremacy and against Presbyterianism without 
the privilege of reply. On Monday, the 29th 
of September, was a day of high festival in 
honour of St. Michael, and the two Melvils were 
ordered to attend the royal chapel by the king’s 
express command. On their way to the place 
James cautioned his uncle, by hinting that this 
attendance was designed to entrap them and to 
try their patience, should they be heard to speak 
or write anything against such superstitious 
vanity. Such indeed was the artificial pomp of 
the service that a German attending upon the 
Count de Vaudemont, who was present, ex- 
claimed, “What worship have we here? No- 
thing of a high mass is wanting hut the adora- 
tion of the host!” They also witnessed the 
presentation of offerings by tlie king and queen 
at the altar, on which were two books closed, 
two empty silver basons, and two unlighted 
candlesticks. Andrew Melvil compelled him- 
self to silence, but his angry feelings afterwards 
broke out in the following epigi’am : 

“Cur stant elausi Aiiglis, libri duo, Regia in Ara, 
Lumina cceca duo, pollubra sicca duo ? 

Num sensum cultumque Dei tenet Anglia clausum 
Lumina cajca auo, sorde sepulta sua, 

Romano at ritu, Regalem duni instruit Aram? 
Purpuream pingit roligiosa lupam ! ” ^ 

While the eight ministers were thus tied to 
the stake, and baited at the royal pleasure, the 
six prisoners in the castle of Blackness were not 
lost sight of. They were already convicted of 
treason by the verdict of an iniquitous court; 
hut to execute the extreme penalty of the law 
upon them would exalt them into martyrs, and 
provoke a popular reaction against their per- 
secutors, which the king was too cautious to en- 
counter. At the end of September, therefore, 
the alternative was proposed to them, that they 


I Thus translated by Janies Melvil: 

On kingly chapel-altar stands 
Blind candlesticks, and closed books. 

Dry silver basons, two of each:— 

“■Wherefore," saith he who looks, 

“The mind and worship of the Lord 
Does England so keep close. 

Blind in her sight, and buried in 
Her filthiness and dross; 

And while with Eoman rites she does 
Her kingly altar dress? 

Eeligiously a purple whore 
To pmnt she does profess ! ” 
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should either confess an offence and come into 
the royal will, or be banished from his majesty’s 
dominions. They chose the last, and the sen- 
tence of banishment was pronounced upon them 
on the 23d of October, by a convention of the 
nobility at Linlithgow, while it was also decreed 
that the other ministers warded in the castles 
of Stirling, Donne, and Dumbarton should he 
transported to the most barbarous parts of the 
Highlands, the Isles, and Ireland, where their 
sufferings would he unnoticed and their protests 
unheard. In pursuance of this sentence, 'the six 
captives of Blackness were brought from their 
dungeons to the pier of Leith. They were ac- 
companied by their wives, friends, and kinsfolks, 
who had assembled to bid them farewell ; and 
upon the shore they sang the 23d Psalm, after 
which John Welsh knelt down and uttered a 
parting prayer of such impressiveness, that none 
were likely to forget it. The night was dark 
and stormy, the ship in which they were to sail 
was driven out into the roads, and it was not 
till two o’clock in the morning that they were 
enabled to embark, amidst the prayers and tears 
of the assembled crowd. It was noted by those 
who were persuaded that calamities never came 
singly, that the pestilence at this time was mak- 
ing havoc in the principal towns of Scotland, 
and that Ayr, which had been free from it dur- 
ing sixty or eighty years, was visited by it, in 
addition to the loss it had sustained in John 
Welsh, its faithful and beloved pastor.^ 

In the meantime the ministers who waited in 
Loudon, and who were detained upon frivolous 
pretences from day to day, notwithstanding 
their repeated petitions for permission to return 
home, at last penned a supplication to his 
majesty to that effect on the 21st of November. 
Five several petitions, they stated, had already 
been sent to him, to which no answer had been 
returned. In obedience to his majesty they had 
been absent for half a year from their country, 
their families, and their flocks. Many thousands 
of their people delivered to their charge were 
perishing under the want of ordinances, and 
were joint-petitioners with themselves, while 
they were wandering about like men having no 
calling, wasting their means in London which 
should sustain their families at home, and 
wearisome to themselves through sickness and 
advancing age, and the want of the necessary 
comforts of their friends and families. In 
answer to this application came an order to 
separate them, and ward them each with a 
different bishop. They wei'e indignant at this 
unexpected return, by which they were treated 
as criminals ; but they were soon to learn the 
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cause by a summons. On the last day of the 
montli a nie.ssage came to Andrew and James 
Melvil, and Eohevt Wallace, to wait upon the 
king at Whitehall, and on repairing thither, 
they were brouglit, not before his majesty, but 
the jjrivy-council of England, to be tried upon 
the calumnious verses written on the service of 
the royal chapel. Andrew Melvil at once con- 
fe.ssed that the vei’ses were his. They were writ- 
ten, lie added, under a feeling of indignation to 
see such vanity and superstition in the Christian 
church, under a Christian king born and brought 
up in the light of the gospel, and especially be- 
fore idolaters, to confirm them in their idolatry, 
and to grieve the hearts of the true professors ; 
and he had intended to show them to the king, 
but had got no opportunity ; and wondered how 
a copy of them could have got abroad, as he had 
not given one to any person. He was told by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who sat at the 
head of the table, that these lines were sean- 
dalum magnatxm, which by the law of England 
is a capital crime and treason, and at this the sup- 
pressed anger of Melvil flamed up. It might be 
so in England, he replied, but he was a Scots- 
man, and not amenable to the English law and 
council, more especially, as the king, his lord 
and master, was not present ; and that if he had 
offended, he ought to be sent to Scotland, and 
tried by the laws of his country and not those of 
England. He warned the Scottish lords who 
formed part of the council, to bewaz’e lest they 
should make this instance a precedent against 
themselves, their friends, their posterity, and 
their native country ; and then addressing the 
archbishop, he charged him with all the cor- 
ruptions, vanities, and superstitions of his order; 
witli profanation of the Sabbath, silencing, im- 
prisoning, and bearing down faithful ministei-s, 
and holding up the antichristian hierarchy and 
Popish ceremonies. By this time he had got to 
the head of the table, and taking hold of the 
primate’s lawn sleeves, he shook them contempt- 
uously, calling them Eomish rags, and a part of 
the Beast’s mark. “If you are the author of the 
book,” he added, “entitled English Scotizing 
for Geneva Discipline, I esteem you the capital 
enemy of all the reformed churches in Eui'ope, 
and as such, will profess myself enemy to you 
and all such proceedings, to the last drop of my 
blood. It grieves me to the very heart to see 
such a man have the king’s ear, and sit so high 
in this honourable council.” The council was 
thunderstruck at such unwonted boldness, and 
Bishop Barlow came to the defence of the pri- 
mate, but only to draw the storm upon himself ; 
Melvil attacked him for his partial narrative of 
the Hampton conference, and for I’eporting the 
king as saying that “he was in the Kirk of 


Scotland but not of it,” thxis making him of no 
religion at all. He then proceeded briefly to 
refute the sermon preached by Barlow before 
them in the chapel royal at Hampton Court, and 
amidst frequent interruption was at last re- 
moved, and the other two ministers called in. 
After several interrogations, they were ques- 
tioned upon the obnoxious epigram, which they 
certified to have been written by Andrew 
Melvil, and wondered how it had got abroad, as 
no copy of it had been given to any one. They 
knew not as yet the system of espionage 
established at the English court, by which the 
most secret doings of the suspected wei'e re- 
vealed ; and how effectual a patron it had found 
in James, who used it for the meanest as well 
as the most important purposes. Under this 
system no manuscript could remain uncopied, 
or the faintest whisper be confined within the 
walls of an apartment; and in this love of 
cunning and state finesse at least, he gave count- 
enance to the popular suspicion, that an Italian 
was his father. After an hour of deliberation 
by the council, Andrew Melvil was called in, 
and after being admonished by the chancellor 
to join wisdom, gravity, modesty, and discretion 
with his learning and years, he was committed 
to the custody of the Dean of St. Paul’s to re- 
main with him until the king’s will was known. 
The other two were commended to their own 
discreet carriage, and warned to be careful of 
their speeches, writings, and actions.^ 

The best of the ministers of Scotland being 
warded, imprisoned, or banished, it was time to 
proceed to the erection of Episcopacy, and ac- 
cordingly at the beginning of December royal 
letters were sent to evei’y presbytery, command- 
ing them to send such members as wei:e nomi- 
nated in the missive to Linlithgow on the 10th 
of that month, to consult with some noblemen 
for the suppression of Popery, and the removal 
of dissensions in the church. In the same letters 
the king complained that no successful issue had 
been obtained from his conference with the 
brethren at Hampton Court, and therefore he 
besought their best advice at the meeting of 
Linlithgow. These preparations, it was thought, 
were only made for the holding of a General As- 
sembly; and the selected ministers, to the number 
of 130, repaired to the meeting, where they were 
joined by thirty-three noblemen and barons. But 
it was a General Assembly notwithstanding, and 
this the members found when it was too late to 
retreat. On being required to vote, they an- 
swered that they had no commission to that 
effect from their presbyteries, and were only 
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present to give their advice according to the 
royal requisition : others resolved to enter their 
protest against the meeting, but were persuaded, 
by the bishops to desist, until they saw some- 
thing done to the prejudice of the kirk. The 
•first proceedings were calculated to conciliate 
them ; they had for their object the suppression 
of Popery; and as it was found that the chief 
defect lay in the execution of the laws against 
Papists, an overture was devised that every 
presbytery should have a salaided agent for the 
execution of this necessary duty. The next 
question was the origin of the dissensions in the 
church and the best mode of composing them ; 
and it was agreed that this could only be done 
by a free General Assembly. And now came the 
main business for which this pretended General 
Assembly had been called, by the proposal, that 
until the Papists should be suppressed and the 
dissensions in the church removed, every pres- 
bytery should have a constant moderator to 
preside over it. Here the members demurred, 
hut at length they yielded and wei-e won over, 
so that 125 ministers consented to the measure. 
It was agreed that in every presbytery a con- 
stant moderator should be appointed, with a 
salary of a hundred pounds ; and that where 
there was a bishop, he should hold the office, 
but without receiving any emolument. These 
new moderators were to have no greater juris- 
diction tlian had been granted to their prede- 
cessors, and were to be subject to the censure 
of the provincial synods; but such restrictions 
mattered little when Presbyterian parity, the 
great principle of the Scottish Church, was de- 
stroyed. To make the appointment more palat- 
able, one important function of the constant 
moderator was to detect the Papists within his 
bounds, and have the laws executed against 
them. To crown the tyrannous character of this 
proceeding, the act of this assembly was not 
published till it had been first sent up to Lon- 
don to be revised by his majesty, and when 
half a year afterwards it was proclaimed as law, 
several strange clauses had been inserted by the 
royal pens, which had not been mentioned in 
passing it at the meeting of Linlithgow. Among 
these was the clause, That bishops should be 
moderators of the provincial fissemblies; and 
also, That the moderators of the presbyteries 
should he constant members of the General 
Assembly.^ 

In the meantime this delay in producing the 
account of the Linlithgow proceedings was pro- 
ductive of much perplexity. When the pres- 
byteries were urged to receive tbeir constant 
moderators, they were startled at the innovation, 
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and desired to see the act ; but it was not forth- 
coming, Instead of the act they were threatened 
with a process of horning, at which some yielded, 
but others boldly resisted. Some bound the 
moderator by oatb to demit the office when 
they required him, and the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh would only accept one till the next as- 
sembly, and upon certain conditions. But the 
opposition was still greater from the synods, 
who were requii’ed to accept their bishops as 
constant moderators, and this upon the plea 
that no such thing had been decided by the 
Assembly of Linlithgow. Such was especially 
the case with the synod of Perth, who refused 
to receive the Bishop of Dunkeld for moderator, 
because the act was not pi’oduced; and when 
twelve or fourteen of the brethren who were 
present at Linlithgow were charged to testify 
to the truth, they declared upon their conscience 
that no such proposal had been made either at 
the private conference or in the public meeting. 
Lord Scone, one of the royal commissionei’s and 
provost of the town, who was lU’gent with the 
synod to receive the bishops, was almost frantic 
at this denial, so that when the moderator pre- 
faced the act of prayer with “Let ns begin at 
God, and be humbled in the name of Jesus 
Christ,” he struck upon his breast, and roared, 
“ Devil a Jesus is here !” Unmoved by his mad 
behaviour, the members knelt down ; but while 
the moderator prayed the commissioner turned 
the table over, and threw the green cloth that 
covered it upon him; and finding that this 
check did not produce a pause, he sent for the 
guards and bailies, and ordered them to remove 
these rebels to prison. Fearing a similar opposi- 
tion from the synod of Fife, which was ap- 
pointed to meet at Dysart in April, 1607, Lord 
Scone and Gladstone, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
discharged the meeting by proclamation; and 
when several members rissembled they were not 
permitted to hold their synod there, and were 
obliged to retire to the sands betwixt Dysart 
and Eavensheugb, where they spent two hours 
under a heavy rain, deliberating whether they 
should hold their synod or not. They prorogued 
it till the first Tuesday of June ; but when it 
met Lord Scone and three other commissioners 
appeared to invest Archbishop Gladstone as its 
constant moderator, by order of the king, and 
also pi'oduced the amended Act of .Linlithgow, 
They suspected it had been tampered Avith, as 
those who were at Linlithgow affirmed that no 
mention was made there of placing constant 
moderators in synods; and they crawed time, 
as the proposal was so unexpected, to deliberate 
upon it, and consider whether they should accept 
the archbishop. But the royal commissioners, 
declaring that they trifled with the king, called 
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•upon an officer of arms, and one of them, taking 
the catalogue in his hand, read over the names 
of the members, asked each in turn if he would 
accept the bishop, threatening him -with im- 
mediate arrest for treason if he disobeyed. In 
return the ministers threatened Gladstone with 
excommunication, and aware, from the example 
■of his predecessor, that this was not a sentence 
to be despised, he took the commissioners apart, 
and promised to satisfy the king. Similar was 
the opposition of the synods of Lothian and of 
Merse and Teviotdale and others, that resolved 
to brave his majesty’s anger and the penalties of 
treason, rather than violate their consciences by 
sacrificing the rights of the church. They saw 
that these constant moderators would be pre- 
lates, whether they bore the title of bishops 
or not.^ 

We now return to the eight ministers who 
were still detained in London, and prisoners in 
everything but the name. They had been called 
by his majesty under tlie pretext of consulting 
with them upon affixirs connected with the wel- 
fare of the church ; and under this pretext they 
had been detained, while the overthrow of the 
church was going on in Scotland. They had been 
assigned to quarters in the houses of the bishops, 
under the show of providing them with honour- 
able entertainment, but in reality that all their 
proceedings might be watched and reported, and 
their escape prevented; and when they peti- 
tioned for permission to return to their homes, 
they w^ere met with the answer that they had 
not given satisfaction to the king, and that they 
held opinions repugnant to the proper govern- 
ment of the church. But the degradation of 
quartering them like paupers upon the bishops, 
after they had S 2 ?ent their means in waiting 
upon the court, was the final insult which 
neither as Scotsmen, as gentlemen, nor Chris- 
tian ministers, they were able to endure ; and 
to be relieved from this they petitioned the 
council upon the 8th of March, 1607. “The care 
which we carry to the cause of Christ and his 
church,” they wrote, “and the poor honesty which 
we sustain in our callings and persons, make us 
to take it as a punishment inflicted upon us, 
harder than either imprisonment at home, or 
banishment to foreign i)arts. ... If we 
have perpetrated anything against his majesty, 
the estate, or laws of the realm, justice would 
we should be orderly tried, judged, and pun- 
ished. But if our carriage and conversation has 
been as yet unaccused, much less condemned, 
why should w'e lose our liberty, dishonour and 
obscure the estimation of our church, and blot 
our own poor honesty, making ourselves of I 
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masters bondmen ; daily approvers of that, to 
the appearance of men, which our church con- 
demneth, and burdenable loiterers, feeding idle 
bellies at the tables of sti-angers, having honest 
callings, houses, and provision, whereby to live 
as pastors of congregations, and fathers of fariii- 
I lies at home!” 

This petition was handed over by the council 
I to the Archbishop of Canterbury to answer, and 
he sent for James Melvil and William Scott, who 
forthwith repaired to Lambeth. At their com- 
ing his grace laid aside his mitre, caused the 
servants to withdraw, and received the minis- 
ters with an air of frank courtesy and welcome. 
He excused the king’s order to quarter them 
upon the bishops, upon the plea that his majesty 
thought them fittest to he their entertainers, as 
it was not the royal pleasure that at present 
they should return to their own country ; and 
he also added, that if they were averse to such 
hosts, or feared they would not be lovingly re- 
ceived, they had only to let him know it, and 
he would pi'ovide a remedy. They answered that 
no injury was so great as compelled courtesy; 
that they were accustomed in their own country 
rather to give hospitality than to accept it of 
others; and that in the present arrangement 
there would he little sympathy between the 
guests and the entertainers. “Trxfiy,” replied 
Bancroft, “you speak truth, and like honest 
men as you are ; and I do think, my brethren, 
the bishops, would have little pleasure of you, 
except to pleasure the king; for our custom is, 
after our serious matters, to refresh ourselves 
an hour or two with cards or other games after 
meals; hut you are more precise.” He then 
changed the subject and asked if it would not 
he good to have the two churches united under 
one form of government % They acknowledged 
that it would he so if the grounds of union were 
according to the Word of God; but that other- 
wise an attempt at union would he dangerous, 
and more likely to produce greater division and 
discord. “We will not reason the matter,” said 
the archbishop, “ but I am sure that both of us 
hold and keep the grounds of true religion, and 
are brethren in Christ, and as such should behave 
ourselves towards each other. We differ only 
in form of government of the church and some 
ceremonies; but as I understand, since you came 
from Scotland, your church is brought to be 
almost one with ours in that also; for I am 
certified that there are constant moderators ap- 
pointed in your General Assemblies, synods, and 
presbyteries ; even as I am highest under the 
king in this church, and yet, nothing above the 
rest of my brethren the bishops, save in pains 
and travel, so that I was in better estate when 
I was Eichard Bancroft, even as a standing 
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moderator of the General Assembly, as Mr. 
Patrick Galloway, or siicli other, may be in 
Scotland.” In this way he drew a parallel, and 
it was a true one, between the C'hui’ch of Scot- 
land as now constituted by the late innovations 
and the Church of England. Mr. William Scott 
felt himself compelled to reply, and commenced 
a grave discourse by laying down the grounds 
of such a union and mentioning duty to Christ 
and a good conscience, when the ai'chbishop 
smiled, tapped him kindly on the shoulder, and 
said, “Tush, man! take here a cup of good sack.” 
He filled the cup with his own hand, held the 
napkin, and made them drink, so that there was 
no farther word of controversy.^ 

After this there were no more injunctions for 
the Scottish ministers to reside with the bishops; 
on the contrary they were permitted to remain 
in their pi’ivate lodgings, but at their own ex- i 
pense. Soon after their arrival in London they i 
had each received a sum by order of his majesty , 
to defray the charges of their journey; but when | 
it was found that they would not consent to the i 
changes introduced into the church no more 
money was allowed them. Finding that they 
would not yield, and no longer dreading their 
opposition, the king at last gave them license to 
depart, but under humbling conditions, and like 
culprits liberated upon their parole : they were 
to be confined in different parts of Scotland; and 
those who were permitted to return to their own 
parishes were to procure a certificate of good 
behaviour from a bishop, or to return within a 
limited time to London. As their nine months 
of residence in London had subjected them to 
considerable expense a purse of money had been 
coil ected for them by the sympathizing Puritans 
before their departure; but, impoverished though 
they were, they refused to accept it. The rea- 
sons they assigned for their I’efusal were Chris- 
tian and patriotic. They knew, they said, that 
there were many imprisoned and silenced non- 
conforming ministers in England, whose neces- 
sities were still greater than their own. They 
could not also i-eceive the money without dis- 
honouring their sovei*eign, at whose command 
they had come to England, and who would 
doubtless defray their expenses; and without 
disgracing their country, which already lay 
under the odium of seeking to enrich itself at 
the expense of England. Thus, in stinking con- 
trast to many of their countrymen both high and 
low, they returned to their country with hearts 
as pure and hands as clean as when they left it, 
although almost bankrupt in resources. But of 
their number two were left behind, who were 
reserved for still harder measure than their 
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brethren as being the most dangerous and in- 
tractable; these were James Melvil, who was 
warded in Newcastle ; and his more formidable 
uncle, who was first committed a prisoner to 
the Tower, and afterwards sent into banish- 
ment.” 

The imprisonment of Mr. Andrew occurred 
on the 26th of April. On that day a servant of 
the Earl of Salisbury came to the lodging of the 
ministers at Bow, requesting Melvil to speak 
with his master at Whitehall; and thinking that 
this message was a friendly one, he repaired 
thither, but found that he was to appear before 
the council. “ They know you will speak your 
mind freely,” said his nephew, “ and therefore 
have sent for you, that they may find a, pretext 
to keep you from going home to Scotland.” “If 
God have any service for me there he will bring 
me home,” replied Andrew; “if not, let me 
glorify him wherever I be.” The king did not 
personally appear in the council-room; but with 
that practice of eaves-dropping which was part 
of his kingcraft he concealed himself in an ad- 
joining closet, wdiero he could hear all that 
passed. The chai'ge brought against him was 
still the unlucky epigram, and his I'efusal to 
acknowledge the primacy ; and Melvil’s replies 
were so sharp, that not only the members pre- 
sent, but the royal ears in the adjoining closet 
were wounded by his rebukes of their injustice. 
Finding that he would not acknowledge an 
offence they sent him prisoner to the Tower; 
and on hearing the sentence he exclaimed, “ To 
this comes the boasted pride of England I” “My 
lords,” he added, turning to the Duke of Lennox 
and the Earl of Mar, “ I am a Scotsman and a 
true Scotsman; and if you are such take heed 
that they do not end with you as they have 
begun with me.” He was sent to the Tower, 
and soon after his place as ])rincipal of St. An- 
drews was declared vacant and given to another, 
t to the great regret of his students, who peti- 
tioned, but in vain, that he might be restored 
to them. The indulgence of a servant in his 
' prison was denied him, so that he saw no one 
r but the pei’son who brought him his food; even 
the use of pen, ink, and paper was denied him, 
lest he should correspond with his friends or 
enlighten the world with his prison meditations. 
But his active mind surmounted these difficul- 
ties, and the walls of his cell were found covered 
with verses neatly written, wdiich he had im- 
pressed upon the plaster with the tongue of his 
shoe-buckle. After ten months he was removed 
to a more commodious apartment; but he re- 
mained still a prisoner until the year 161 1, when, 
in consequence of an application from the Duke 
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of Bouillon to liave the services of Andrew 
Meivil for his university of Sedan, King James 
changed his sentence of imprisonment into that 
of perpetual banishment, glad, no doubt, to be 
thus easily freed from such an independent sub- 
ject. He continued to teach theology in the 
college until the year 1622, when he died at 
Sedan at the advanced age of seventy-seven 
years.^ 

We recognize in Andrew Meivil one of those 
remarkable characters, who, formed for the 
emergencies of a particular age and country, yet 
leave a name and a memory that is recognized 
in every land and endeared to all time. While 
he wrote in a language that impressed every 
scholar with the conviction of his genius and 
attainments, his worth and the influence of his 
example constitute a record which all can read 
and understand. In him we see combined the 
integrity and unyielding firmness of Knox and 
the learning of Buchanan — the man best fitted 
to advance a country already visited by the light 


and animated with the spirit of the Befoima- 
tion; and although he feU beneath that despot- 
ism by which his church and country were 
equally enslaved, it was not until he had im- 
pressed a spirit upon both that in due time rose 
against the oppressors, and finally obtained the 
victory. It was in Glasgow and in St. Andrews 
that he eflfected the work of his mission, train- 
ing those minds by whom the battle of civil and 
religious liberty was afterwards to be fought 
and wonj and until this was accomplished no 
tyranny had power to silence him or check his 
liberty of action. To the more timid his bold- 
ness of speech seemed intemperate, and his ac- 
tions to savour of arrogance; but they were 
nothing more than his task required, and such 
men as Morton, Arran, and James VI. were 
not likely to be moved by a gentle demeanour 
and honeyed words. “If my anger go down- 
ward” was his advice to a friend, “ set your foot 
on it, and put it out ; but if it go M’pwatd suffer 
it to rise to its place.” 
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While James was carrying on his systematic 
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war with the Scottish Church, in the vain hope 
of reducing it to conformity with that of Eng- 
land, he was equally unsuccessful in suppressing 
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those feuds among the Scottish nobility -which 
blazed out the moi’e fiercely after his departure; 
and as fast as the privy-council, by his recom- 
mendation, had composed old family quarrels 
new ones broke out. In one of these David 
Earl of Crawford having slain Sir Walter Lind- 
say, his kinsman, David Lindsay of Edzel, the 
nephew of Sir Walter, succeeded to the duty of 
avenging him. For this purpose he collected 
his armed followers and lay in wait for the 
earl, but by mistake fell upon Alexander Lord 
Spynie, a nobleman of great promise, and killed 
him instead of Crawford, who was a man of no 
worth or estimation. 

Another event still more atrocious arose out 
of the old feud betwixt the Maxwells and the 
Johnstons. Lord Maxwell having appealed the 
Earl of Morton to the combat upon the right of 
holding courts in Eskdale, to w'hich both pre- 
tended, was committed prisoner to the ctistle of 
Edinburgh, but broke ward after two months 
of confinement. No sooner did he regain his 
liberty than he resumed his plots against the 
Laird of Johnston, and devised his death by the 
most treacherous means. He sent Sir Bobert 
Maxwell of Orcluudtown, his kinsman, whose 
sister Johnston had married, to desire a recon- 
ciliation with his old enemy; and the unsus- 
pecting laird cordially received the offer, fearing 
no danger from one who was a fugitive from 
law and a man of broken means and fortune. 
They met accordingly at an appointed place, 
each having only one servant, with Sir Bobert 
as a friend to both, and after courteous saluta- 
tion the two principals went aside for private 
conference. But while thus emidoyed. Max- 
well’s serv.mt, pretending a quarrel with John- 
ston’s, fired his pistol at him and shot him, and 
Johnston, while galloping forward to learn the 
cause of the affray, was treacherously shot in 
the hack by Lord Maxwell with a pistol loaded 
with two bullets, and fell to the ground. Thus 
mortally wounded, however, he drew his sword 
aud kept Maxwell at hay until he expired. 
Overwhelmed by the universal obloquy which 
such a deed occasioned, Lord Maxwell fled the 
kingdom and had his estates confiscated; and 
when, a few years after, he ventured to steal 
into Scotland, he was apprehended in Caithness, 
brought to trial in Edinburgh, and beheaded.^ 

Amidst such troubles as these the ecclesias- 
tical warfare was continued without mitigation. 
On the one hand, the bishops, having authority 
from the king to modify the stipends of the 
ministers, possessed the most cogent of all logic: 
they could diminish the resistance of recusants 
by reducing their means of livelihood, and this 
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instrument they were not scrupulous of using, so 
that not a few of the weaker brethren were sub- 
dued by the unanswerable arguments of impo- 
verished homes and families. On the other hand, 
however, they were regarded by the people as 
oppressors and tyrants, and by the nobility as 
presumptuous upstarts who sought to be on a 
level with themselves. It was evident tliat in 
this way they w^ere losing more than they could 
win, and that the popular 'voice, thus reinforced, 
would he suflicient to depose them. To sanction 
their innovations it was necessary to have the 
consent of the church, and this they sought to 
obtain by a show of conciliation and compro- 
mise : they expressed their desire of a peaceful 
and amicable dealing with the brethren opposed 
to them, and to hold with them a conference, 
and, if need were, a disputation, to ascertain if 
anything was done in the church without a good 
warrant, and that whatever was wrong might 
be amended, so that nothing should be done 
without love and unity among all the brethren. 
This proposal was incautiously accepted, and the 
meeting was appointed to he held at Falkland 
on the 15th June, 1G08. The wisest of the 
ministers were oftended at this agreement, and 
objected that it brought the government of -fcheir 
church once more into question, after being 
established for forty-eight years, and allowed, 
ratified, and confirmed by acts of parliament. 
Why subject it to cavil and dispute, and thus 
make the country suspect that it was debatable 
whether the bishops might assent or not? The 
evil, however, was done, and the meeting -was 
held on the day appointed. The bishops were 
assembled in the chapel of the palace, and the 
ministers in the parish church of the town, 
where they chose a moderator and opened their 
proceedings. They finally resolved upon four 
articles, which they sent to the bishops and 
commissioners, stating that if these were ac- 
cepted agreement and harmony between them 
would easily follow. The articles were — 1. That 
the cautions of the assembly held at Montrose 
in 1600 should he inserted in the act of parlia- 
ment made concerning ministers voting in par- 
liament, and that those who had transgi-essed 
might be censured. 2. That the discipline and 
government of the church practised, established, 
sworn, and subscribed to should stand inviol- 
able. 3. That the assemblies, genei’al and pro- 
vincial, should he restoi-ed to their wonted in- 
tegrity, as being the most effectual means to 
suppress the enemies of religion ; and 4. That 
the banished, warded, and confined ministers 
should he restored to their own places and 
liberties. 

These proposals the bishops received with 
seeming cordiality; but it was necessary, they 
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rule, cautioning the commissioners who should 
be sent to the assembly against all such aggres- 
sions, and advising them not to consent to them 
under whatever fair pi-etext they might be in- 
troduced. These instructions put the coramis- 
sionem on their guard, and they went to Lin- 
lithgow effectually forewarned. But against this 
party was an alarming preponderance of noble- 
men and barons who had no commission from 
any presbytery, and of bishops and ministers 
who repaired thither on private advertisement; 
and when Patrick Galloway, who had been 
moderator of the last legal General Assembly 
held in 1602, was requested to allow none to vote 
but such as were commissioners from presby- 
teries, he replied in a careless sportive mood : 
“We cannot hinder noblemen and gentlemen to 
vote with us, for while we ministers teach what 
is true religion they must fight to maintain it.” 
Even the election of a moderator showed that 
this alarm was not causeless. While the friends 
of the rights of the church imprudently adopted 
two candidates and divided their votes between 
them, the noblemen, barons, bishops, and their 
adherents united in behalf of James Law, Bishop 
of Orkney, who was promoted to the moderator’s 
chair. 

The proceedings of this assembly commenced 
with a topic upon which all could be unani- 
mous : it was the increase of Popery and the 
most effectual means for its extinction. Since 
the accession of James to the throne of Eng- 
land his interest in the support df Papists had 
changed, so that he could leave them to their 
fate ; and the excommunication of the Marquis 
of Hiintly and the Earls of Angus and Errol, 
who notwithstanding their recantation had re- 
lapsed into Popery, was decreed by all parties 
in this Assembly. Then came a strict inquisi- 
tion after Papists, whose names were given up, 
and the Earl of Dunbar assured the assembly 
that his majesty would not fail to take strict 
and severe order with them. Lord Maxwell was 
ordained to be excommunicated for the murder 
of the Laird of Johnston. As Popery was now to 
be hunted out of the land in good earnest, con- 
stant moderators were appointed against the 
Papists, who, under show of that office, were to 
receive a salary of a hundred pounds per annum. 
Having thus satisfied the popular demands 
against an old enemy the new propo.sals could be 
introduced with less alarm; and the commia- 
sionei-s of the General Assembly, instead of being 
tried severally upon their diligence and fidelity, 
were absolved from all censure, because, to the 
vague question whether any one had aught to 
lay to their charge, no answer was retuimed. 
But more than this, they were continued to the 
next assembly, because such was the royal 
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added, that the General Assembly should con- 
sent to them, so that they might be the more 
valid and the king better satisfied. In the 
meantime, until that assembly should be held, 
they proposed that the following articles should 
be accepted by the other party : — 1. That till it 
met there should be no public speaking or 
preaching on either side against or for the pre- 
sent government of the church, but that all 
sermons should be directed against the ungodly 
doctrines and practices of Papists. 2. That the 
General Assembly should be held on the last 
Tuesday of July, and the king be entreated 
to conseiit to the meeting. 3. That at that 
assembly the public affairs of the kirk only 
should be handled, but the particular contro- 
versies about the government of the church be 
first privately discussed by commissioners ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 4. That earnest soli- 
citation should be made to the king for the 
relief of all the ministei’s who are in any way 
put from their charges. These limitations were 
generally unpalatable, but rumours were already 
prevalent of fearful evils impending over the 
church in the event of its refusal. The Earl of 
Dunbar, it was asserted, was coming down from 
London with a broad and severe commission of 
lieutenancy for all the north parts of Scotland; 
and he was coming with a host of old and new- 
made earls, lords, and knights to compel, a train 
of learned de.ans and doctors to lecture and con- 
fute, and large sums of money to win and buy 
the most obstinate; and that in the event of 
their refusal he would overthrow the govern- 
ment and discipline of the church at the next 
General Assembly, and permit no more assem- 
blies to be held. To avoid a greater evil, they 
accordingly consented to all that the bishops had 
proposed. At the end of the month his lordship 
arrived in Scotland, and with him were the 
learned missionaries, who, however, did not 
openly commence their office until they had 
entered St. Andrews, now the chief seat and 
stronghold of Episcopacy. There they attempted 
to demonstrate that there was no difference be- 
tween our church and theirs except a few cere- 
monies which we wanted, and the government 
of our church by bishops instead of presbyteries 
and assemblies.^ 

After long delay the expected assembly was 
held at Linlithgow. Although so earnestly de- 
sired, the event could not occur without occasion- 
ing much anxiety; and apprehensive that some- 
thing might be decided to the detriment of the 
church, instructions were sent to every presby- 
tery from the ministers who loved the good old 
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pleasure ; and to their number eleven bishops 
were added. In this way they were set free 
from the government of church courts, and in- 
vested with prelatic independence. 

And now came the question of questions: 
How were the divisions of the church to be 
healed, and the contending brethren reconciled 
one with another? By tlieii* disunion and con- 
tention the cause of error was growing stronger 
and tlie Papists more numerous. The causes of 
this division were stated to be twofold. One 
was a distraction in affection, and that was pre- 
sently remedied by each man holding up his 
hand to God and swearing that in all time 
coming he should lay aside all rancour and 
malice, envy and hatred, that he had against 
any other, and that he should henceforth live in 
brotherly love, peace, concord, and amity. The 
other cause of this division was a distraction in 
judgment, and to remove this it was agreed to 
appoint ten brethren who stood for the old 
discipline and government on the one side, and 
ten who stood for the intended government by 
bi.shops on the other, who should calmly meet 
and reason the matter, so as to close this di- 
versity of judgment, and find some good 
medium by which all distractions and diver- 
sities in the church should be pacified. It was 
a dexterous transference of the ground of the 
evil, by which the purposes of the dominant 
party were attained. "Under pretext of re- 
conciliation,” an . old historian of the church 
thus alleges, "the bishops obtained in a man- 
ner an oversight for their by-past transgressions, 
and a mean to insinuate themselves in the 
affections of the simpler sort. Under pi'etext 
of conference for removing of difference of 
opinions, they thought to have brought into 
suspense and question the whole disciplitie of 
the kirk, howbeit they themselves professed they 
had no intention to alter it. The true ground of 
the distractions was not difference of opinions, 
but the avarice and ambition of .some aspiring 
to prelacies, and trampling under foot their 
brethren that they might the more easily attain 
to preferment.” It was evident that the minis- 
ters of the good old cause, men whose wusdom 
would have been a match for Glad.stone, Spottis- 
wood, and the rest, bad been removed, when the 
bishops thus triumphed so cheaply. Nor were 
they forgot at this assembly ; and the moderator 
was desired to request the king’s commissioner 
thi^the would intercede with his majesty in be- 
half, of the banished and confined ministers. To 
this it was answered that they would intercede 
for the confined ministers, but not for the 
banished, to whom the king would grant no 
relief unle,ss they confessed that they had 
offended and done wrong. As there was no 


chance of their making such a confession their 
case was abandoned as hopeless.^ 

In the following year (1609) it was resoh’'ed 
to hold the conference by which all the divisions 
in the church were to be reconciled, and all its 
grievances healed. This met accordingly at Falk- 
land in the month of May, under his majesty’s 
commission, with the Earl of Dunbar, Lord 
Scone, and several barons as umpires. Even the 
first question proposed at such a meeting was the 
ground of contention and debate. It was asked 
whether their conferences and reasonings .should 
only be verbal or delivered in writing? But 
to this the Episcopal party, consisting of five 
bishops and as many assistants, were opposed. 
Another question asked by the ministers of the 
Presbyterian school was equally difficult of solu- 
tion. “Wherefore,” they modestly asked, when 
they found themselves threatened and overborne 
by the other party, “ wherefore have we come 
here ? and what axe those controversies in the 
church that should be I’emoved? We cannot 
call any acts and constitutions concluded in 
lawful Genei'al Assemblies controversies; there- 
fore we should have the controversies specified, 
that we may speak of them,” Certain caveats of 
former assemblies, and especially those of the 
Assembly of Linlithgow concerning permanent 
moderators, were mentioned by the bishops; 
and when these were attempted to be defended 
the speakers were silenced. The brethren were 
persuaded to ignore all differences for the pre- 
sent until the Popery of the land was put down, 
and defer their judgment upon the caveats and 
permanent moderatorship until their next con- 
ference, which was to be held on the first of 
August, at Stirling, The bishops thus secured 
one important advantage by the delay, which 
was that no supplication or protest could be 
lodged against them at the following parliament, 
which was to be held in the month of June, 
when they had the prospect of becoming so 
strong that none could call them to account.^ 

At this meeting of parliament, in consequence 
of the small number of nobility who attended 
it, the bishops formed the principal pai’t of the 
procession: they had their place immediately 
after the " honours ” and before the earls, while 
in the proceedings that followed their wishes 
of power as well as precedence were abundantly 
gratified. No txxtor was entitled to go abroad 
with the sons of noble families without a tes- 
timonial of character from his bishop. Every 
bishop was annually to give up a list of the ex- 
communicated in his diocese, so that no confir- 
mations should be granted nor infeftments made 
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in their favour, until he was pleased to relax 
them; and he had the power of trying all Papists, 
Jesuits, seminary priests, and their abettors 
within ])is bounds, and of delivering them over 
for punisliment to the secular arm. They were 
restored, in short, as archbishops and bishops 
to all the authority wdiich they had enjoyed in 
old Po].nsh times-— especially to the jurisdiction 
of commissariats, and administration of justice 
by their commissioners and deputies in all 
spiritual and ecclesiastical causes eontrovei'ted 
between any persons dwelling within their pre- 
lacies and bishoprics. It was no wonder if after 
this parliament they became more arrogant in 
action, speech, and demeanour. As for the con- 
ference to be held at Stirling in August, this 
was no longer to be thought of. The General 
Assembly which was to be held at St. Andrews 
in the May following for their final decision, 
they had influence with the king to prorogue, 
as a meeting that could work no good eflTect, 
and would oiily give the Papists and other 
enemies of the gospel an opportunity to exult 
over them. The questions at issue, which they 
would have been obliged to commit to writing, 
with their replies and defences, involved a war- 
fare that w^as both difficult and would be of 
•doubtful issue; and they thought these could 
be more easily settled iu a General Assembly 
which would be prepared for the purpose, and 
where their pre-eminence would be recognized.^ 
All this, however, was only a pi’eparation 
for still greater ecclesiastical despotism, which 
was perpetrated by James a few months after 
upon his Presbyterian subjects of Scotland. 
When Henry VIII. assumed the office of head 
•of the church he endeavoured to make it good 
by the erection of a court of high commission 
for the punishment of offenders in matters of 
religion; and this instrument of his tyi'anny 
and caprice Elizabeth had continued and im- 
proved for the suppression of Popery and Puri- 
tanism. At his accession to the English throne 
James found it working in full vigour, and con- 
■ceiving it well adapted for the suppression of 
Presbyterianism and the establishment of Epis- 
copacy iu Scotland, he, iu an evil hour, trans- 
planted it into his native country. Two courts 
•of high commission were accordingly erected, not 
by act of parliament, but by I’oyal proclamation, 
over each of which presided an archbishop, his 
;sulfragan bishops, and several nobles associated 
with them, the archbishop himself, with any 
four of them, being sufficient to form a quorum; 
and while they acted according to their own 
discretion, their sentences were irreversible and 
without appeal. They could summon any one 
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before them for trial whom they reckoned scan- 
dalous iu morals or erroneous iu doctrine ; and 
could fine, imprison, excommunicate, or depose, 
whether the culprit was lay or clerical, and see 
their sentence carried into execution. Such a 
body of men, and armed with such irresponsible 
authority over conscience, liberty, and goods, 
was a startling novelty to the Scots, and the 
experiment was peculiarly dangerous, as it was 
directed not so much against a decaying religion 
and an inferior sect as against tlie established 
creed and beloved worship of the country. 
These courts of high cominissiou soon indicated 
the purpose for which they were erected; for 
while they left JPopery undisturbed and im- 
morality unchecked, they were oppressive and 
merciless to the faithful ministers of the church, 
and those who adhered to them. And by this 
unconstitutional antagonism the national re- 
ligion was only the more endeared to the perse- 
cuted, Prelacy made more hateful, and the final 
reaction rendered more certain and terrible.^ 
Opposition in the meantime being disarmed, 
it was thought safe and expedient to call a 
General Assembly, and one was summoned to 
meet at Glasgow on the 8th of June, 1610. It 
was wholly unexpected, and by the suddenness 
of the movement the church was to be taken by 
surprise, and the establishment of Episcopacy 
confirmed. It was called by royal proclamation 
dated at Whitehall; and that its proceedings 
might be orderly, and conformable to the royal 
will, the Archbishop of Glasgow was directed 
to make choice of the most wise, discreet, and 
peaceably disposed ministers to assemble on this 
occasion. This the archbishop willingly did, 
sending to all the presbyteries, and giving the 
names of those who were to be nominated their 
delegates to the assembly. Gold was also sent 
down in abundance to be given to the members 
under the name of travelling expenses. The 
meeting was attended by thirteen bishops, thir- 
teen noblemen, forty barons, who had no com- 
mission from any presbytery or synod, and above 
a hundred ministers selected and packed for the 
occasion, with the Earl of Dunbar for royal 
commissioner, while Spottiswood assumed the 
office of moderator. The first day of the meet- 
ing was appointed for fasting and humiliation — 
“but like the fast that was proclaimed,” adds 
Calderwood with grim sarcasm, “when Naboth’s 
vineyard was taken from him ; ” and the sermons, 
three in number, which were preached on that 
day were particularly earnest in inculcating 
the duty of implicit submission to the higher 
powers. In the sermon of the morning Arch- 
bishop Spottiswood distinctly announced the 
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course whicli he expected the assembly to follow. I 
“Ye look,” he said, “that I shoidd apeak some- j 
thing of the purpose for which this assembly is 
convened, I will say no more but this — Eeligiou 
must not be maintained after the manner it was 
brought in in this land. It was brought in by 
confusion ; it must be maintained by ordei’. It 
was brought in against authority; it must be 
maintained by authority.” In this fling at the 
reformers the archbishop reflected upon his own 
father, who was one of them. Dunbar had 
brought with him thi’ee English doctors to con- 
vert the Scots to the Episcopal faith, and in the 
evening one of them, Dr. Hudson, whom Cal- 
derwood calls “ the little chaplain,” proved the 
superiority of bishops, hy alleging that when 
Christ taught his apostles they sat, some at his 
head, some at his bosom, and some at his feet. 

In the proceedings of this assembly it was 
soon perceived that the only duty expected of 
the ministers was accpiiescence. The resolu- 
tions were concluded in private conclave, and 
were brought into the public meeting, not to be 
discussed and debated, but silently voted and 
passed into law. To induce them to condemn 
the assembly held at Aberdeen, Spottiswood 
used this resison; “The brethren who are ban- 
ished have promised to confess themselves in the 
wrong if their proceedings shall be condemned 
by a General Assembly. Now, if we declare 
this Assembly of Aberdeen to be null, they 
shall return to their own congi’egations.” After 
they had obtained its condemnation Dunbar 
produced the king’s missive discharging the 
holding of presbyteries, at which announcement 
there was much outcry and confusion. But 
there was no need of alarm, as presbyteries could 
not be discharged until the courts of bishops 
were substituted in their room, which could not 
at present be done, and the threat was merely 
held out as a scarecrow to terrify them into 
submission. In consequence of the clamour 
Dunbar promised upon his honour to procure 
the recall of that order if they would subscribe 
to the resolutions already passed, upon which 
many subscribed who would otherwise have 
held back. The following were the resolutions 
passed by this assembly : — 

1. That the calling of General Assemblies 
was a prerogative of the crown, and consequently, 
that the meeting at Aberdeen in 1605 was null 
and void. 

2. Because the necessity of the church re- 
quires it a General Assembly shall be held once 
a year, the calling of which belongs to the king. 

3. That synods .shall he kept in every diocese 
twice a year, the archbishop or bishop of the 
diocese to preside as moderator. 

4. That no sentence of excommunication or 


absolution shall be pronounced without the ap- 
probation of the bishop of the diocese, who shall 
be answerable to his majesty for all formal and 
impartial proceedings therein; and the process 
being found formal, the sentence to be pro- 
nounced at the direction of the bishop, by the- 
minister of the parish where the offender dwells, 
and the process begun. Should the bishop stay 
the sentence, and be convicted of doing so in 
the General Assembly, his majesty shall be ad- 
vertised of his offence, so that another may bo 
placed in his room. 

5. That all presentations be directed hei’e- 
after to the bishop, who, on trial, being satisfied 
of the fitness of the presentee, shall with the- 
aid of the ministers of the hounds perfect the 
act of ordination. 

6. That in the deposition of ministers, the 
bishop associating to himself the ministers of 
the hounds where the delinquent served, is to- 
take trial of the offence, and upon just cause 
pronounce sentence of deprivation. 

7. That every minister at his admission shaE 
swear obedience to his majesty and his ordinary. 

8. That the visitation of each diocese is to be 
made by the bishop himself, and when he can- 
not overtake the whole hounds he may ap- 
point a substitute. Any minister without just 
and lawful cause absenting himself from the 
visitation shall be suspended from his office and 
benefice, and if he do not amend, shall be de- 
prived. 

9. That the weekly exercise shall be moder- 
ated by the bishop, and, in his absence, by any 
minister that he shall nominate in his synod. 

10. That bishops shall be subject in all things^ 
concerning life, conversation, office, and bene- 
fice to the censure of the General Assembly, 
and being found culpable shall, with his ma- 
jesty’s advice and consent, be deprived. 

11. That no bishop be elected who is not. 
past the age of forty years and who has been 
an actual teaching minister for ten years. 

Lastly. That no minister in preaching or pub- 
lic exercise shall speak against the acts of this- 
present assembly, nor disobey the same, under- 
pain of deprivation; nor dispute the question 
of equality or inequality of ministers under the 
same penalty.^ 

In this way was the preshyterian character of 
the Church of Scotland overthi’own. The calling 
of a General Assembly depended wholly on the- 
pleasure of the sovereign ; the provincial synods, 
were converted into diocesan synods or visita- 
tions; and as for presbyteries, they were not 
even named. They were now the “ministers- 
of the hounds,” with a bishop for their modera- 
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tor ami presiding judge. Independently of tlie 
cojn].)li:iJit materials of which tliia assembly was 
com]) 0 .sed, ample lai’gesses were distributed 
among the meaner sort under tlie title of travel- 
ling expenses; and in this way .several members 
who had come from Orkney, Caithness, and 
Sutherland — men from the remote wilds of the 
kingdom, and wlio never before had seen the 
face, of a General Assembly — were abundantly 
rewarded for coming so far and doing such good 
service. Of the other ministers who were too 
tender of their dignity to be purchased in this 
direct way by a sum of money in hand some 
got a bisho 2 )ric, and others a pension, and other’s 
a promise of augmentation of stipend; while 
Dunbar, who openly declared that he would 
allow no dissentients there, had his guard of 
soldiers in readiness to can’y such as were mal- 
content to pri,son. The business being ended, 
Spottiswood, after praising God for the restora- 
tion of pea.ce and concord in the church, gave 
out the 133(1 psalm to be chanted, and dissolved 
this strange assembly.’- 

Thus far had James succeeded in breaking 
the presbyteriau parity of the Scottish church 
and investing ministers with the power as well 
as the title of hi, shops. But this was not enough. 
They were still the delegates of the General 
Assembly, by whose })ermission they had a vote 
in parliament, and to whose authority they were 
amenable; and as such there was still a presby- 
terian odour about them that was unsavoury to 
the royal nostrils. Could not this connection be 
dissolved and these obligations broken by their 
receiving a full English ejjiscopal consecration? 
They would thus be bishops by a more divine 
right than the clerical ordination of the Scottish 
church, and exercise their rule by a higher 
authority than that of any General Assembly. 
Accordingly the archbishop was oi’dered to 
come to court and bring with him other two 
such as he thought fittest for the purpose, and 
in the middle of September be repaired to Lon- 
don with the Bishops of Brechin and Galloway. 
On their arrival the king informed them that 
at great charge he had recovered the Scottish 
bishoprics from those v\'ho possessed them, 
and be-stowed them upon those who he hoped 
were worthy of such promotion ; but as he could 
not ra;.ike them bishoiris, as they could not as- 
sume that office to themselves, and as there was 
not a s\iflicient number of bishops in Scotland 
to consecrate them, be bad called them to Eng- 
land, that, being consecrated there, they might 
bestow the ordination upon those who were at 
home on their return. In this way, he added, 
the mouths of those adversaries would be stopped 
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who said that he took upon him to create bishops 
and bestow spiritual offices— which he never 
did, nor would presume to do, as that authority 
belonged to Christ alone and those whom he 
had authorized with his power. At this Spot- 
tiswood was startled. He remembered the 
claims of the English primates to supremacy 
over the Scottish church in the old days of Po- 
pery and thought how easily they niiglit be 
stirred up anew; but when he expressed his 
feara on this head James calmed him with the 
assurance that the difficulty had been foreseen 
and provided for— that neither the Archbishop 
of Canterbury nor of York, who were the only 
pretenders to this superioi’ity, should have a 
hand in the consecration, hut only the Bishops 
of London, Ely, and Bath. Spottiswood and 
his bi'etliren consented, but beibre the day of 
consecration ai’rived another difficulty occurred, 
which was thus stated by Dr. Andrews, Bishop 
of Ely. “Before these Scottish ministers can 
be consecrated they must first be ordained 
presbyters, as having received no ordination 
from a bishop.” But Bancroft, who was staud- 
I ing by, maintained that this was not necessary, 

' seeing that where bishops could not be had the 
ordination given by presbyters must be deemed 
lawful, otherwise that it might be doubted if 
there were any lawful vocation in most of the 
reformed churches. This answer was satisfac- 
toi’y, and the consecration of the three Scottish 
prelate, s was consummated on the 21st of Oc- 
tober. It was a day of triumph to the king; a 
banquet solemnized the occasion and gloves 
were distributed in token of the spiritual mai’- 
I’iage between the new prelates and their dio- 
ceses. After this they went down to Scotland 
and consecrated their bi'ethren, beginning with 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews, and imitating 
as neax’ly as they could the rite as it had been 
pei’formed upon themselves.^ 

But while the king was thus endeavouring to 
assimilate the churches of Scotland and Eng- 
land, and thereby producing only greater divi- 
sion and discordance, he was not more successful 
in reconciling the people of the two countries, 
whose quarrels not only pi-e vented the proposed 
union, but disquieted the I’oyal tranquillity. 
James also, who by his foolish partiality towaixls. 
several of his own coimti’vmen aggravated the 
discontent of the English, consummated his folly 
by heaping favoura upon Eobert Ker, bis page, 
whom he created Eaii of Somerset. It was now 
loudly declared that all court favour was re- 
served for the Scots, with Ker for its director 
and dispenser. Nor did the Scots on aU occa- 
sions bear this accession of good fortune witL 
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their "wonted prudence. An event at this time 
served to raise the English animosity to a greater 
height than ever. A few years previous Lord 
Sanquhar, a Scottish nobleman of the ancient 
house of Crichton, while practising fencing with 
one Turner, a teacher of the art, had the mis- 
fortune to lose an eye by a thrust of the teacher’s 
foil. It was an untoward accident, and as such 
it was at first considered. Some time after, at 
the court of France, the chivalrous Henry IV. 
questioned the Lord Sanquhar how he had lost 
one of his eyes; and when he answered in general 
terms that it had occurred from the thrust of a 
sword, Henry asked, “Does the man who did 
the injury still live?" This question sank into 
the heart of the nobleman ; his honour was in- 
terested in wiping out the injury with the 
heart’s blood of the offender; but as he could not 
grant the privilege of the duello to a poor master 
of fence he sent two of his followers — men who 
considered it their duty to obey w'hat their 
master ordered, to despatch Turner, whom they 
accordingly pistolled in his own school. The 
murderers were apprehended, tried, and exe- 
cuted, and as they confessed that they committed 
the deed by the command of their lord, the na- 
tional outcry was loud against the nobleman, 
who W£i3 justly regarded as the real murderer. 
The king consented to his execution, and it is 
added, that for greater contempt to the Scottish 
nobility he was hanged along with a number of 
common thieves.* Notwithstanding this Im- 
portant sacrifice to justice James did not wholly 
succeed in silencing the popular resentment. 
Lord Sanquhar was attached to Henry IV., 
whom the other king cordially hated. He had 
also heard in silence a gibe at the French court 
which Henry uttered, who, when hearing King 
James extolled as a second Solomon expressed 
the sly hope that he was not David the fiddler’s 
son.® It was suspected, therefore, that resent- 
ment rather than a sense of justice had doomed 
Lord Sanquhar to the gallows. 

Another public injury done by a Scot to an 
Englishman threatened still more serious con- 
sequences. A Scotsman named Ramsay, brother 
of Sir John Ramsay, having had the lie given 
bitn by Philip Herbert, an English gentleman, 
at a public borse-race at Croydon, struck his 
antagonist on the face with his riding-rod. This 
deep insult given in such a public place roused 
the national feelings of the English, who pro- 
posed an instant assault upon the Scots on the 
race-course, with the cry, “Let us break fast 
with those that are here, and dine with the rest 
in London." Had Herbert returned the blow 


all the Scotsmen on the ground, who were about 
a hundred, would have been overpowered and 
murdered ; the deed would have been a signal 
for a rise against the Scots in the metropolis; 
and in the heated state of men’s minds it is dif- 
ficult to guess how far the insurrection would 
have gone, or how it might have tenniuated. 
But strange to tell, Herbert quietly pocketed 
the insult ! His apathy produced a sudden re- 
action upon the rest, and no pretext was left to 
make a quarrel in behalf of one who showed 
himself so insensible to public shame. His high- 
spirited mother, the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, 
did not endui’e the disgi'ace so quietly, and she 
wept and tore her hair when she heard that a 
sou of hers had been so insulted, and had borne 
it so unmoved. As it was the surging rage of 
the multitude fell down, and the risk of a popular 
massacre and revolution was escaped. James 
punished Ramsay by a temporary banishment 
from the court and rewarded the much-enduring 
Herbei’t by creating him knight, baron, viscount, 
and Earl of Montgomery all in one day. His 
apathy had done as good service to the state as 
the cackling of the Roman geese in the Capitol, 
and as such, it was acknowledged by the royal 
bounty ; but tboiigb the earl lived on through 
the rest of the reign of James, and that of his 
successor, and was a partisan on the side of the 
Commonwealth and Cromwell, he was always 
regarded as an abject dishonoured man.® 

From the Scots in London we return to their 
countrymen at home, who were now in an un- 
wonted state of repose. They had suddenly lost 
their political consequence; and while the streets 
of Edinburgh were deserted of the gay and stir- 
ring crowds that had so lately enlivened them, 
the minds of men were more intent in watching 
the political movements of the court in the Eng- 
lish capital than in attending to the affairs of 
their own country, or even prosecuting their 
family feuds. Such was also the state of the 
Scottish church. The bishops were too strongly 
established to be assailed, and the opposition 
which bad lately been so loud against them was 
subsiding into feeble protests and inaudible 
murmurs. But still the old presbyterian spirit 
was not dead, and scarcely even asleep; it only 
waited for the season and the opportunity to 
vindicate its ancient spirit and renew its right- 
eous quarrel. In the meantime the bishops were 
endeavouring to conceal their obnoxious supe- 
riority under a show of zeal against Popery, in 
which all parties were ready to sympathize with 
them, and in this warfare none were more for- 
ward than the Archbishops of St. Andrews and 
Glasgow. 
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Among the othei* arrests of Papists which 
took place at this time, none excited so much 
attention as that of John Ogilvy, who was ar- 
rested in Glasgow towards the close of 1614. 
Be had lately come from the College of Gratz 
at the command of his superiors to Glasgow, 
wliere he had converted some young men to the 
Eomish faith, and performed mass in several 
places of the town. On the king being adver- 
tised of his arrest a commission was sent down 
to Glasgow to examine him; but while he freely 
confessed his profession and errand he would 
by no means acknowledge by whom he had 
been received and sheltered. Enraged at his 
obstinacy and determined to obtain a confession 
the commissioners had recourse to the expedients 
used in the trial of a witch, and kept him several 
clays and nights from sleep, in consequence of 
which he became light-headed and made a ram- 
bling acknowledgment of certain particulars; 
but as soon as he was allowed to obtain some 
rest he retracted his confessions. Finding that 
this kind of torture was in vain they applied for 
the royal j)ermission to use others of a more 
effectual nature, but this the king prohibited, 
declaring that if he only exercised himself in his 
religious duties he should he merely banished 
from the country. "With this certain queiies 
were sent, which the archbishop was to pro- 
pound to the prisoner as to the pope’s power in 
spiniualikis over the king, whether he had 
authoxity to excommunicate and depose sove- 
reign princes, and whether he believed it was 
murder to slay a king who had been so deposed. 
In this way James showed more solicitude for 
his own power and personal safety than for the 
souls of his subjects or the religion of the realm. 
On his trial the Jesuit exhibited a boldness and 
devotedness to his cause equal to that of the 
sturdiest champion of the Protestant church; 
and while he offended his judges by the freedom 
of his replies he confessed enough to bring him- 
self under the statute of treason. One argument 
which he used in his justification, must have 
sounded strangely in the ears of the Presbyterian 
portion of his auditory, and seemed a case in 
point of Satan quoting Scripture: “I came,” he 
said, “by commandment of my superior into 
this kingdom, and if I were even now forth of 
it I would return; neither do I repent anything, 
hut that I have not been so busy as I should in 
that which you call perverting of subjects, I 
am accused for declining the king’s authority, 
and will do it still in matters of religion, for 
with such ixiatters he hath nothing to do ; and 
this which I say, the best of your ministers do 
maintain, and if they be wise, will continue of 
the same mind. Some questions were moved to 
me, whicli I refused to answer, because the pro- 
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posers were not judges in controversies of re- 
ligion, and therefore I trust you cannot infer 
anything against me.” This truth common to 
Papist and Presbyterian, and which could make 
a Jesuit speak in the language of Black and 
Melvil, was not likely to he palatable to the 
Anglicized archbishop and his coadjutors, except 
by how far it might damage their Presbyterian 
adversaries, and Ogilvy was sentenced to die 
for having declared his belief that the pope had 
jurisdiction over the king and overall Christian 
sovereigns in spiritual affairs. He was hanged 
on the same day in the High Street of Glasgow; 
and it is worthy of remark, that had he fallen 
into the hands of Presbyterian instead of Epis- 
copalian judges, the pillory and a voUey of un- 
savoury eggs would probably have been the 
worst of his punishment.^ 

Soon after this, in consequence of the death 
of Gladstone, Spottiswood was advanced to the 
archbishopric of St. Andrews, and Law, Bishop 
of Orkney, to that of Glasgow. An important 
event, which succeeded the promotion of Spottis- 
wood, was the union of the two courts of high 
commission into one, by which its power to con- 
trol and oppress was strengthened, while the 
cause for their union was stated to be the great 
inconvenience of having two separate jurisdic- 
tions. One of the earliest pi'oceedings of the 
court, thus newly modelled, was the trial of the 
restless, scheming, and ambitious Marquis of 
Huntly, who, notwithstanding his I'epeated pro- 
mises of recantation, still continued a Papist, 
and was lying once more under the sentence of 
excommunication. He was now called before 
the Court of High Commission; and, on refusing 
to subscribe to the Confession of Faith, was 
committed to impi’isonment in the castle of 
Edinburgh. James, however, who had no wish 
to lose the services of his old adherent, invited 
the marquis to the court; and as the letter 
came before the king had been advertised of the 
sentence Huntly immediately repaired to Lon- 
don, where he was absolved and received into 
the Protestant communion by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. This appeared a strange usurpa- 
tion of superiority over the Church of Scotland, 
by whom the sentence of excommunication had 
been imposed; hut the feeling of alarm was ap- 
peased by the explanations of the king and the 
submission of Huntly, The marquis consented 
to present a supplication to the General As- 
sembly, in which he acknowledged his offence 
in despising the admonitions of the church, pro- 
mised to continue in the pi’ofession of the Pro- 
testant faith and cause his children to be ed ucated 
in the same, in consequence of which he was 
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absolved by the assembly on tbe first day of its 
meeting,! 

The calling of General Assemblies had been 
delayed until Episcopacy was firmly established ; 
and now that one was permitted to be held, it 
was merely for form, and with the purpose that 
the practice should be suffered to die out. It 
was summoned to meet at Aberdeen on the 13th 
of August, 1616; the royal summons was issued 
to the arc;hbishop.s, bishops, commissioners of 
churches, and others having the right to vote ; 
and in selecting Aberdeen, the choice was in- 
tended for the accommodation of the northern 
ministers, who could more easily be led at the 
pleasure of the bishops than those of the south, 
although the reason assigned was the prevalence 
of Popery in the northern disti’icts. The call 
also was sudden and unexpected, and designed 
to take the church by surprise. Without elec- 
tion Spottiswood stepped into the moderator’s 
chair; lords and barons in their official robes 
of silk and satin had place and vote in the 
assembly without commission; and the first 
four days were spent in preaching, and establish- 
ing acts against Papists that were never meant 
to be put in force, in order that the ministers 
of the south, impoverished by their attendance, 
might return home and leave the imelatic party 
a clear field of action. This stratagem was suc- 
cessful ; many were compelled to depai’t, so that 
the archiepiscopal moderator had merely to ask 
after eacli proposal, ‘'What say you, my lord?” 
“What say you, laird?” “What say you, Mr. 
Doctor?” and when anyone attempted to speak, 
the archbishop had only to wag his finger, which 
meant “ silence.” The ministers in the mean- 
time whispered to each other, “How can we 
either vote or speak freely with the king’s guard 
standing behind our backs?” 

The acts of such au assembly were wonder- 
fully unanimous, as well as favourable to the 
episcopal party. Among these, it was ordained 
that a catechism should be drawn up for families 
and schools, and no other allowed ; that a form 
of prayers for church service should be compiled 
having a special reference to the prayers con- 
tained in the psalm-book ; and that the canons 
of ciiurch discipline should be revised under the 
cave of the Archbishop of Glasgow and a pres- 
byter, and submitted to the trial and exami- 
nation of the commissioners of the assembly. 
Private baptism, ajid the u,se of sponsors not 
parents of the infant, were allowed, and a canon 
ordered to be made for the confirmation of chil- 
dren. Neither the book of the Canons nor 
Common Prayer was afterwards produced, and 
for this omission the events and changes that 
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ensued will sufficiently account. But the boldest 
of all the preparatory innovations was a revision 
of the Confession of Faith presented to this 
assembly, and by it formally ap])roved ;i,nd rati- 
fied. Although it was declared by Spottiswood 
to be all the sfime as the former Confession, and 
although under this assurance of the archbishop 
the Marquis of Huntly subscribed without read- 
ing it, there was still an essential difference. By 
the first, all estates and persons were bound to 
maintain the discipline at that time established, 
and to detest and renounce all traditions and 
ceremonies devised by Antichrist, and wanting 
the warrant of the "Word. But such omissions 
and alterations were made in these restrictions 
as suited the new state of things, and were con- 
fonmable to the subscribers’ creed whether Pres- 
byterian or Episcopal.^ 

Having brought the Scottish Church so far 
into conformity with that of England, James 
was ambitious of laying with his own hand the 
copestone upon the edifice which his bishops 
had been so diligent in rearing. In the triumph 
of their hearts tliey sent to him exaggerated 
accounts of their success, and assured him that 
nothing but his own presence was necessary to 
complete the good work which tiiey had prose- 
cuted under his direction, James was easily 
persuaded. At his departure to England he 
had promised to visit his native country every 
thii’d year ; but even with the vast addition to 
his resources his thoughtless profusion still kept 
him so poor that he was nmible to fulfil his 
promise until now; and the sum of £250,000, 
which he received from the Dutch for his in- 
glorious surrender of the cautionary towns, en- 
abled him to prepare for the journey in good 
earnest. He announced, therefore, toward the 
close of 1616, that his “salmon-like instinct” 
would bring him to Scotland ; and his northern 
subjects, who had been so long deprived of the 
kingly countenance, received the intimation with 
gladness. A proclamation was forthwith issued 
that sheep and cattle in every quarter .should 
be fed, that there might be abundant food for 
the royal visit; the palaces, and especially Holy- 
rood House, were put in order to receive him ; 
and an organ which had been sent from London 
was set up in the royal chapel of Hoiyrood, with 
a band of choristei's prepared for the occasion. 
But when the woikmen proceeded to set up in, 
the niches the gilded images in wood of the 
four evangelists and twelve apostles, which had 
also been provided, the presbyterian zeal of the 
people was alarmed and the outcry was loud 
and general : “ The oi’gan came first, now come 
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the images, and ere long we shall have the 
mass!” The bishops were friglrtened and ad- 
vised James to have these statues removed, to 
whieh lie eonseuted, but with no good grace; 
and he vented his displeasure by declaring that 
the people would suffer the images of lions, 
divigons, or eveji devils to be set up in their 
churches, but not those of the patriarchs and 
apostles. His order for their removal, he added, 
was “ not done for ease of their hearts or con- 
firming thorn in their eri’or, but because the 
work could not bo done so quickly in that kind 
as was lirst appointed.”^ 

James entered Scotland on the 13th of May, 
1017, and Edinbm'gh on the 16th, and i was 
welcomed with speeches, poems, golden testi- 
monials, and salvos of cannon from the castle; 
and as if impatient to proceed to action he had 
on the following day, wliich was Saturday, the 
religious service of the Church of England in 
the I'oyal chapel, with choristers, surplices, and 
the music of the oi’gan. But he soon showed 
tliat the riglit of liberty of conscience was a 
royal privilege exclusively conlined to himself, 
by commanding all prelates, noblemen, and 
counsellors who were in Edinbiagh to repair to 
tlie chapel of Holyrood on Wliitsunday, the 8th 
of June, where the communion was to be re- 
ceived in tiie English form ; and when some 
noblemen who gave attendance did not com- 
municate, such as the Miarquis of Hamilton and 
the Earls of Mar and Gleucairn, an order was 
issued to them from the privy-council to attend 
divine service on the following Sunday and re- 
ceive the communion kneeling, as the othei’s 
had done. But not half of the noblemen com- 
plied: this re-establishment of a full-blown Epis- 
copacy implied the restoration of the bishops to 
their former consequence, which the pride of 
the nobility could not bear, and to the recovery 
of the church lands and rents, which was still 
more unpalatable. While those symptoms of 
disobedience were manifested by a portion of 
the nobles, a similar spirit was shown by the 
more independent of the ministers. While the 
parliament was sitting a convocation or bishops’ 
court was to be Iield, which, it was feared, was 
intended as a substitute for a General Assembly, 
and where resolutions were likely to be passed 
subversive of the liberties of the church. They 
resolved, therefore, not to attend this convoca- 
tion, where the bishops presided and the in- 
ferior clergy were treated as ciphers. It met 
in that part of the church of St. Giles called 
the Little Kirk, and its proceedings showed 
that the bishops were already alarmed at these 
tokens of popular dissatisfaction. This was 
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especially evinced in their reception of five 
articles, afterwards called the Five Ai’ticles of 
Perth, which James had proposed, but which 
they declared could not he passed without the 
advice and consent of the General Assembly. 
The opening of the pailiament was equally omin- 
ous. When the Lords of Articles were to be 
chosen the nobles would not consent to the per- 
sons nominated by the king and prelates; and 
when James indignantly thimtened to dissolve 
the parliament the nobles were ready to take 
their departure. The Lords of Articles were at 
length elected, but not altogether according to 
the choice of James and the bishops, and in no 
case would he allow the Laird of Dunipace to be 
nominated, remembering his opposition on the 
trial of the banished ministers at Linlithgow. 
This sitting had been continued to ten o’clock 
at night, at that time considered a very late 
hour for parliamentary business, so that the 
king and members left the Tolbooth and pro- 
ceeded to Holyrood in great confusion, some 
riding in their robes, some walking on foot, and 
without the “honours” carried before them. 

While the parliament continued its sittings 
every day except Sunday, the convocation held 
its meetings in the Little Kirk, with one or more 
bishops present with them; but their delibera- 
tions were confined to such inferior matters as 
stipends and provision for ministers. Some of 
the more faithful of the clergy continued in the 
city, being apprehensive that some measure hurt- 
ful to the church was to he presented by this 
meeting to the parliament; but being solemnly 
assured by the bishops that no such matter was 
intended, they returned to their homes. In this 
manner the field was cleared and the chance 
of opposition lessened. But unfortunately for 
them David Calderwood, the church historian 
and minister of Crailing, remained in town, and 
being desirous of seeing some of his brethren, 
he went to the Little Kirk, at which were some 
eighty or a hundred ministers consulting about 
the augmentation of stipends. His zeal was 
kindled at the sight, and hearing mention made 
of an English convocation by Andrew Knox, 
Bishop of the Isles, he protested against this 
meeting being considered either as a General 
Assembly or any other equivalent meeting, and 
desired them to turn their attention to matters 
of higher importance than clerical sustentation. 
They told him such jirecaution was iinneces- 
sary; that no alteration was to be feared, as the 
bishops had faithfully promised to that effect. 
“Promised!” exclaimed he, scornfully in reply; 
“you had proof and experience sixteen years 
bygone of their fidelity in keeping their pro- 
mises, They filled the ears of the ministry with 
overtures to be set down against Papists and 
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provision for ministers, ■when they were work- 
ing some prejudice to the kirk. Nay, at this 
very time, there is an article passed among the 
Lords of the Articles that bishops shall be 
elected by chapters, which is an ecclesiastical 
matter and contrary to the acts of General As- 
semblies, and therefore it is meet you should 
take heed that the church receive no further 
detriment.” Doctors Whiteford and Hamilton, 
in their rich attire as commissioners to parlia- 
ment from the kirk, attempted to interrupt 
him by ui’ging the necessity of planting more 
churches ; and Calderwood, finding that he was 
not likely to obtain a beai-ing, after eying tbeir 
robes, departed with the exclamation, “ It is an 
absurd thing to see men sitting in silks and | 
satins, and crying ‘Poverty! poverty!’ in the j 
mean time when purity is departing !” j 

Alarmed by these speeches, which showed i 
that their purposes were already more than 
suspected, the prelatic i)arty quickened their 
proceedings; and only two days afterwards a 
decree was passed by tlie Lords of Articles, 
that the king, with the advice of the bisliops 
and such of the ministers as he should be 
pleased to Join with them, should in all time 
coming have full power to advise and conclude 
in all matters of church polity not repugnant to 
the Word of God, and that such conclusions 
shall have the force of ecclesiastical laws. This 
was enough to awaken the careless and confirm 
the wavering brethren ; they felt that by this 
last stroke the few rights that remained to their 
church were cut asunder; and the ministers of 
Edinburgh, with such as had not retired to their 
homes, met in the music-school to draw up a 
protestation against it, which was to be pre- 
sented to the parliament, that was to dissolve 
on the following day. The protest was written 
upon one paper and the signatures of the pro- 
testing ministers upon another, and Mr. Peter 
Ewart, ^ one of the brethren, w^as commissioned 
to present the petition on the following morn- 
ing. But intelligence of this design had been 
conveyed to the Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
who was prepared to intercept the messenger ; 
and on Ewart making bis appearance at Holy- 
rood, the archbishop confronted him and de- 
manded a sight of his missive. It was handed 
to him, but when he saw that it was written in 
the name of several ministers, without that of 
any bishop, he proceeded to tear it in pieces, 
declaring that he would make the best of them 
wear a surplice for treating him in that manner. 
Ewart interposed to save the document ; a per- 
sonal struggle between the pair ensued; and 
James, to whom an ecclesiastical controversy of 
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this kind had long been a sti-anger, stepped out 
from his apartment undressed to know the cause 
of the affray. Fearing some such impediment 
or mischance, a second copy of the petition had 
been written, which was presented by Mr. 
Archibald Simson; but the king would not 
allow it to be brought before the parliament, 
and committed Simson himself to prison for 
not presenting also the list of signatures, -which 
, by that time had passed from his hands into 
the possession of David Calderwood. 

In consequence of holding this list of the pro- 
testors, and for the active share he had taken in 
their proceedings, Calderwood was summoned 
before the Court of High Commission, which 
sat at St. Andrews on the 12th of July, Before 
he was called in the king remai’ked to the 
bishops and members of the court, “ We took 
this order with the Puritans in England : they 
stood out as long as they were deprived only of 
their benefices, becaiise they preached still on, 
and lived upon the benevolence of the people 
affecting tlieir cause ; hut when we deprived 
them of their office many yielded to us, and ai*e 
now become the best men we have. Let us take 
the like course with the Puritans here.” This 
advice was cordially received by the court, and 
Mr. Peter Ewart and Mr. Archibald Simson,. 
who had been cited along with Calderwood for 
the same offence, were deprived and warded, 
the one in Dundee and the other in Aberdeen, 
Last of all, the historian of the church was 
called in. He easily ans-wered for not deliver- 
ing the list of names, as he had presented it to^ 
Archibald Simson as soon as he had been sent 
prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh, “ But why 
did you assist at that mutinous meeting?” de- 
manded the king. “Sir, when that meeting 
shall be condemned as mutinous,” replied Cal- 
derwood, “then it is time for rne to answer 
for assisting it.” The secretary, Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, and those of the court wlio were 
neai'est him, advised him to acknowledge his 
rashness, and commit himself to the king’s will, 
who was ready to pardon him; but to this he 
would not submit, declaring that the proceed- 
ings of their meeting in the music-school had 
not been done rashly, but with due deliberation. 
“What moved you to protest?” asked James. 
“An article concluded among the Lords of the 
Articles,” replied the other. “ Gan you tell me 
what was the article you protested against?” 
“ Yes, sir,” said Calderwood ; “ it was, that your 
majesty, with advice of the archbishops and 
bishops, and such a competent number of the 
ministry as your highness thought expedient, 
might make ecclesiastical laws.” “ What fault 
was there in that?” said the king. “It cut off 
our General Assemblies,” replied Calderwood. 
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The king, who had presided in this eeclesias- : 
tical court as if by right divine, and who took 
the whole management of the trial upon him- 
self as the sole authority and judge, felt this 
oppo.sition as a wind that filled his sails and 
carried him right onward into the controversy. 
“How long have you been a minister?” he 
a.sked; and wlion the answer was “Twelve years,” 
he exclaimed ; “ When I went out of Scotland 
you were ntjt a minister ; I heard no din of you 
till now. But hear me, Mr. Calderwood : I have 
been an older keeper of General Assemblies than 
you. A. General Assembly serves to preserve 
doctrine in purity from error and heresy, the 
kirk from schism, to make Confessions of Faith, 
to put up petitions to the king and parliament; 
but as for matters of order, rites, and things 
iudilferent in cluirch policy, they may be con- 
cluded by the king with advice of the bishops 
and a chosen number of ministers. Next, what 
is a General Assembly but a competent number 
of ministers.” The challenge thus thrown at 
his feet the presbyter did not scruple to take up. 
“As to the first point, sir,” he replied, “a General 
Assembly should serve, and our General Assem- 
blies have served these fifty-six years, not only 
for preserving doctrine from eiTor and heresy, 
the kirk from schism, to make Confessions of 
Faith, and to put up petitions to the king or 
parliament, but also to make canons and con- 
stitutions of all rites and orders belonging to 
church polity. As for the second point; ashy 
a competent number of ministers may be meant 
a General Assembly, so also may be meant a 
fewer number of ministers convened than may 
make up a General Assembly. It was ordained 
in a General Assembly, with your majesty^s own 
consent, your majesty being present, that there 
should be commissioners chosen out of every 
presbytery, not exceeding the number of three, 
to be sent to a Genei’al Assembly, and so the 
competent number of ministers is already de- 
fined.” Perceiving that he had selected ground 
that was untenable, James transferred the argu- 
ment by running his eye over the protest, in the 
last clauseof which he found the following words: 

“ If we shall be frustrated of this our reasonable 
desire, then do we in all humility, with that 
dutiful acknowledgment of our loyalty to your 
iiiajesty as becomes, protest for ourselves and 
all our brethren that shall adhere to our pro- 
testation, that as we are free of the same, so 
must we be forced, rather to incur the censure 
of youi’ majesty’s law, than to admit or obtemper 
any imposition that shall not fall from the kirk 
orderly convened, having power of the same.” 
Did not this sound like disobedience — rebellion 
— treason? On the king asking him what it 
meant, Calderwood replied that it meant they 
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would give passive obedience to his majesty, 
but could not give active obedience to any un- 
lawful thing wdiich would flow from the in- 
junction of the Lords of the Articles. “ Active 
and passive obedience?” said the king inquir- 
ingly. “That is,” replied Calderwood, “ we will 
rather suffer than practise,” I will tell thee, 
man,” cried James, “ what is obedience. The 
centurion when he said to his servants, to this 
man, Go, and he goeth, to that man, Come, and 
he cometh, that is obedience.” “ To suffer, sir, 
is also obedience, howbeit not of that same kind,” 
was the temperate reply; “and that obedience 
was also limited with the exception of a counter- 
mand from a superior power, howbeit it be not 
expressed.” Again the secretary urged the 
offender, the bishops whispered and clo.sed upon 
him, to confess his error and sue for pardon, 
and the king himself besought him to conform, 
but in vain ; and hopeless of success, the judges 
removed him from the bar until sentence should 
be passed upon him for his contumacy. It was 
that he should be suspended from the office of 
the ministry till the ensuing October, and to de- 
privation, if before that time he failed to come 
to the synod and promise conformity. 

When he was called in to hear his sentence, 
the king, still smarting under the intolerable 
injury of a defeat in argument, added to it with 
a triumphant chuckle, “Now you have time to 
advise till October whether you will conform or 
not. You need not take pains to study a text 
against Sunday for the people.” The minister 
objected that suspension and depi'ivation, being 
both ecclesiastical censures, could not be in- 
flicted by royal authority. “ It was not I, man, 
that pronounced the sentence,” replied the king; 
“I would have removed, but they would not let 
me. It was the Archbishop of St. Andrews 
that pronounced the sentence.” Calderwood 
then turning to the ai’chbishop and his assis- 
tants, exclaimed, “Neither can you suspend or 
deprive me in this Court of High Commission, 
for you have no further power in this court than 
by commission from his majesty ; and his ma- 
jesty cannot communicate to you that power 
which he claims not for himself.” “Are they 
not bishops and fathers of the church ?” asked 
the king; “and as ecclesiastical persons clothed 
with the kirk’s authority have they not power 
to .suspend and depose?” “Not in this court,” 
was the grave and firm reply. 

All after this vras confusion and uproar. En- 
deavouring to raise his voice above the din, 
Calderwood stated his reasons for declining the 
authority of the coui't, and the archbishop told 
him the declaration of the king in reply, that if 
he would not consent to be suspended spiritu- 
ally he should b« .su.spended corporallj'. “Sir,” 
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said Calderwood, turning to the king, “my 
body is in your majesty-s hands, to do with it 
as pleases your majesty; but as long as my body 
is free i will teach, notwithstanding of their 
sentence.” “What, man?” cried James, “how- 
beit I take not upon me to pronounce the sen- 
tence of suspension, yet regis cst cogere; I have 
power to compel any man to obey the sentence 
of the kirk when it is pronounced.” “Sir, this 
sentence is not a sentence of the kirk,” replied 
the minister, “but a null sentence in itself, and 
therefore I cannot obey it.” Again a stoiTO of 
voices was in his ears. Some reviled him as a 
proud knave, some addressed him with words 
wdiich he could not hear amidst the uproar, and 
as the press round him became more violent se- 
veral shook him by the shoulders and “dunched” 
him in the neck, as if they would knead him 
into pliability. In this state of things J.ames 
a.sked liim if lie would abstain from preaching 
for a certain time if he should command him 
by regal authority as from himself; but the 
other, confounded by the noise, tugging, and 
violence, and thinking that the question re- 
ferred to the sentence of the court, I’eplied, “I 
am not minded to obey.” The king repeated the 
question, but Calderwood, still confounded, and 
under his first impression, returned the same 
answer. Incensed at this apparent disobedi- 
ence, the court pronounced the sentence of de- 
privation, and he was removed to prison, Spot- 
tiswood adding, th.at for denying the king’s 
authority he ought to be hanged, like Ogilvy 
the Jesuit. 

It was only when on his way to the place of j 
confinement that Calderwood discovered the 
misfake into which lie had fallen, and being 
impatient to rectify it, he wrote from prison an 
explanation of the error, and offered obedience 
to his majesty’s desire. But James would not 
credit his explanation, and the bishops confirmed 
him in liis sceijticism, for they were indignant 
at his denial of their ecclesiastical supremacy. 
On being removed from the Tolbooth of St. 
Andrews to that of Edinburgh, the friends of 
Calderwood petitioned for his liberty, and offered 
security that he .should leave the kingdom, to 
which the king consented, on condition that 
he should leave the British dominions in two 
months, and not return without his permission. 
Afterwards, when Lord Cranstouu petitioned in 
Calderwood’s behalf that the period of his stay in 
Scotland should be lengthened, so that he might 
receive his year’s stipend and be spared the 
hardships of a winter’s voyage, James repelled the 
nobleman with a thrust of his elbow; and when 
Cran.stoim renewed the application, two hours 
later, the king answered in a rage that it was no 
matter if Calderwood was reduced to beg, and 
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that if he chanced to be drowned he might thank 
God he had escaped a worse death. Nor did the 
bishops themselves escape the royal resentment. 
They had informed liirn they had so successfully 
prepared luidters that nothing was needed but 
his arrival in the country, and he called them 
“dolts” and “deceivers” for having ,so egiugi- 
ously misled him.^ The prelates Innubled them- 
selves before his wrath, and as an atonement 
promised to have the five articles, which he had 
previously sent down, confirmed by a General 
Assembly. The king at this was partially ap- 
peased, and soon after took his departure for 
England. On the way, however, his resentment 
occasionally broke forth, so that when some of 
the English clergy waited on him to welcome 
his return, he said, “ I hope ye will not use me 
so unreverently as one Calderwood did in Scot- 
land.” ^ On his way through Lancashire he found 
that some clergymen of the stricter sort bad pi’o- 
hibited the week-day recreations on Sundays 
after divine service was over; and considering 
that these restrictions were Puritanical and 
Presbyterian, he issued a proclamation allowing 
aE lawful games on the afternoon of that day, 
such as dancing, leaping, vaulting, archery, 
May-games, Whitsun-ales, and Morris-dances, 
to those who had attended the forenoon service 
of the chui’ch — and this under the pretext of 
advancing the cause of religion, and attracting 
the people to the places of worship.® 

When the time at length aiTived that the 
bishops should redeem their pledge by obtaining 
the sanction of the General Assembly to the five 
articles, every nerve was braced for this hazard- 
ous attempt. The royal will was their' law, and 
royal favour their animating principle. Their 
commencement, also, was signalized by fraud 
and cunning. After having spread a report that 
no more assemblies were to be held, to throw 
the ministers off their guard, they summoned 
one to meet at Perth on the 25th of August, 
1618, with an unusually brief notice. They had 
also previously prepared their supporters at 
meetings for the augmentation of stipends, where 
such as were favourable to the five articles got 
a gratifying and I’eady despatch, while those 
opposed to them were harassed with delays, and 
got little or no augmentation. This was done 
so effectually, that after the dissolution of the 
assembly Spottiswood declared tliat be had been 
disappointed only in three votes. The place of 
meeting was the Little Church of Perth, and 
under the plea that the place was too small for 
universal accommodation, tables, chairs, and 
forms were set for the bishops, nobles, and high 
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titulars, so that the ordinary ministers were 
obliged to stand behind them like lackeys or 
spectators. All being in readiness Spottiswood 
at once assumed the moderator’s chair, and when 
tluM'c was some talk of a free election he proudly 
observed that the assembly was convened within 
the bounds of his cha,rge, in which, so long as he 
served, he hoped no man would take his place. 
Ill like manner, when a clerk of assembly was 
to bo chosen, the archbishop recommended James 
Sandilands to the office, who was forthwith ad- 
mitted without election or vote, -Of the com- 
missioners also no list was published, so that 
the one did not know another until their votes 
were demanded upon the five articles, and many 
were admitted to vote who had no commis- 
sion. 

The business of the assembly commenced with 
the king’s letter, which was arrogant and des- 
potic in the highest degree. It stated, that in 
consequence of the disgrace offered to him in 
the Court of High Commission at St. Andrews, 
he had resolved to call no more assemblies, but 
had been graciously pleased to forego his pur- 
pose, in the lio|je that they would have better 
regard to bis desires, and not permit the ignorant 
multitude to predominate ; and he talked of his 
calling from God, by which he might dispose 
of things external in, the church as he saw fit. 
“Therefore let it be your care,” added this regal 
Hildebrand, “by all manner of ways and dis- 
creet persuasions to induce them to an obedient 
yielding unto those things, as in duty both to . 
God and as tliey are bound. And do not think 
that we will be satisfied with excuses, or delays, 
or mitigations, and we know not what other 
shifts may have been propounded ; for we will 
content ourselves with nothing but with a simple 
and direct acceptation of these articles, in the 
form by us sent unto you now a long time past, 
considering both the lawfulness and undeniable 
convenience of them for the better furthering 
of piety and religion amongst you; and it should 
rather have become yon to have begged the 
establishment of such things of us than that we 
should thus need to urge the practice of them 
upon you.” ^ 

This imperious letter or chai'ge was read twice 
to the assembly by Dr. Young, Dean of Win- 
chester, a Scotsman, after which the archbishop, 
the dean, and the Bishop of Brechin harangued 
the assembly, recommending the duty of sub- 
mission. But such of the ministers as adhered 
to the old order were not to be thus overborne, 
and they showed .symptoms of unwillingness at 
which Spottiswood was alarmed. They made a 
stand upon the irregularity of the meeting, com- 


missioners being admitted who had no right to 
vote, and the moderator himself presiding with- 
out lawful election; and when these objec- 
tions were overruled they wished the articles 
proposed should be delivered in a more ex- 
tended form, in order that tliey miglit be better 
advised upon and considered. By his own 
authority, also, the moderator appointed a pri- 
vate conference and nominated the meniher.s 
who were to compose it; and when their zeal 
required a stimulus the king’s letter was again 
read to them to remind them of the royal wishe.s 
a,nd the danger of resisting tliem. After several 
discussions, if discussions they could be called, 
where the objections of the Presbyterian pai’ty 
wei’e met with derision and insult rather than 
argument, the votes were to be taken; but before 
this was done the royal letter was read a fourth 
time by way of instruction and warning. In 
putting the question the moderator asked in 
general terms, “Will you accept or refuse the 
five articles 1” Sometimes it was thus vaiied, 
“Will you consent to these articles or disobey 
the king?” and it was confined within this strict 
condition, “ He that denies one of them denies 
all.” He also certified them that the names of 
those who dissented should be taken down and 
presented to his majesty. Having thus prepared 
the assembly Spottiswood took the roll from the 
clei’k and called over the names of the members, 
beginning with those of whose consent he was 
assured, that the dissentients might be awed 
into submission, and even in some cases omitting 
the names of those whose negative was antici- 
pated. In calling the names, also, he menaced 
the doubtful or unconfii’med with the admoni- 
tion, “ Have the king in your mind ! Eemember 
the king ! Look to the king ! ” Eighty-six voted 
for the articles, and forty-seven against them. 
These memorable ai'ticles, known in Scottish 
ecclesiastical history as the Five Articles of 
Perth, which now were incorporated into the 
law of the land, were the following; — 1. That 
the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ 
should be received kneeling. 2. That it might 
be administered in private to the sick. 3. That 
when infants could not conveniently be baptized 
in church they might be baptized at home. 
4. That children being eight years old, and after 
being instructed in the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, 
Ten Commandments, and Catechism, should be 
brought to the bishop on his visitation, to be 
examined in their religions knowledge, and to 
receive his blessing. 5. That the days com- 
memorative of Christ’s birth, passion, resui'rec- 
tion, ascension, and the sending down of the 
Holy Ghost should he kept in devout observance. 
Having passed through the General Assembly 
I these articles were ratified by the lords of the 
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CHAPTER III 


REIGN OP JAMES VI. (1618-1625). 


Dieconteiitment of the people with the Five Articles of Perth — They refuse to obey them — Punishment of min- 
isters who oppose the Five Articles — Parliament called to ratify the articles — Precautions adopted at it to 
prevent opixisitiou — Majority obtained in favour of the articles — Fraudulent arts by which it was obtained — 
Portents at the ratification of the articles — Congratulatory letter of J ames to the bishops~His admonitions 
and reproaches instigating them to persevere — The council refuses to co-operate with the bishops — John 
Welsh returns to London— Interview of Mrs. Welsh with the king— Pidncipal events of the reign of James 
in England — Popularity of Prince Henry — His unexpected and sudden death — Marri.ago of the Prtncess 
Elizabeth to the palatine — The king’s prodigality and want of money — His personal appearance at this 
period — Opposition of the English parliament to his demands — Proceedings of the Addle Parliament — 
Persecution of Edmond Poacham — Somerset tried for the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury— Suspicious 
circumstances of the trial and pardon — Buckingham supersedes him as royal favourite — The Bohemians 
confer their crown upon the palatine— Perplexity of James at this promotion — Impeachments in parlia- 
ment— James quarrels with it — Its memorable protestation — James dissolves the parliament — His eagerness 
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infanta — Terms on which the marriage was agreed to take place — Delays interposed by the non-arrival 
of the pope’s dispensation— Quixotic journey of Charles and Buckingham to Spain — The prince’s successful 
courtship— Terms of the marriage treaty— Charles and the favourite abruptly leave Spain— Joy of England 
at their safe return — The marriage broken off — Vfav decided against Spain — Reluctance of the Commons 
in voting supplies— Their demands for the redress of abuses — James becomes weary of the tyranny of his 
favourite Buckingham — He resolves to recall the Earl of Somerset — Negotiations for the marriage of 
Prince Charles with Henrietta Maria of Prance— The French demands in behalf of the English Catholics 
granted — Preparations for the marriage — Death of King James. 


Although the Five Articles of Perth had been 
passed through the assembly and ratified by the 
proclamation of the privy-council it was not so 
easy to compel their observance. They had 
been enacted, indeed, by the General Assembly, 
the source and head of ecclesiastical legislation; 
but how had this assembly been constituted, 
and of what materials had it been composed i 
Its chair ha,d been usurped, a large portion of 
its commissioners had no right to vote, and the 
enactments themselves had been procured by 
fraud and intimidation, or purchased with a 
bribei. Obedience to an authority so perverted 
and corrupted was no binding duty, and dis- 
obedience was everywhere manifested. Al- 
though ordered under the severest penalties to 
read the articles from their pulpits many of the 
ministers refused. When Christmas arrived, by 
which the general obedience wjis to be tested, 
although only two churches in Edinburgh were 
opened, the concourse of worshippers was so 
small that the dogs were playing in the middle 
of the church for lack of people to scare them. 
At Easter it was the same. On both of these 
days of holy festival, when all business was to 


be suspended and every person at church, the 
shopkeepers opened their booths and stood at 
the receipt of custom at the door, or proclaimed 
their wares upon the pavement. Although the 
ministers of Edinburgh had succumbed their 
people held out, so that when tbe sacrament 
was to be dispensed, they went in thousands to 
the country and partook of the rite in' those re- 
cusant churches where it was administered ac- 
cording to the usual form. Some relaxation was 
deemed necessary for the purpose of breaking 
the people to the yoke, and they were invited 
back to the deserted churches with the liberty 
of receiving the sacrament standing, sitting,, or 
kneeling according to their own choice. But 
this boon was at first accepted by few, and even 
when they increased by far the greater number 
communicated sitting. It was a grievous de- 
secration and unholy discordance among fellow- 
worshippers, where some partook of the sacred 
elements seated, and others on their knees, while 
many for conscience sake would not join in the 
observance at all. 
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privy-council and proclaimed at the Cross of 
Edinburgh on the twenty-sixth day of Octo- 
ber, with the intimation that the disobedient 
shall be repute, holden, and esteemed as 
seditious, factious, and unquiet persons, dis- 
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turbers of tbe peace and quiet of the kirk, 
contemners of his majesty’s just and royal com- 
mandment, and shall be punished thereof in 
their persons and goods with all rigour and 
extremity.”^ 
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While these attempts were made to conciliate 
the people harsh measures were adopted against 
the recusaufc ministers; and, first of all, Mr. 
Eichard Dickson, minister of the West Kirk, 
was summoned before the Court of High Com- 
mission. As his charge was in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh the citizens had resorted to 
his church, and the charge against him was, that 
he had administered, the communion according 
to the old form, exhorted the people to stand 
to their religious rights, and proved that kneel- 
ing was not conformable to the practice of Christ 
and his apostles. After a short trial he was 
deprived and ordered to enter into ward in the 
castle of Dumbarton. The next to suffer was 
Mr. Thomas Hogg, minister of Dysart. He was 
summoned before the Court of High Commission 
in April, 1619, for condemning in his preaching 
the Five Articles of Perth and denouncing the 
estate of bishops. He declined the authority of 
that court; and when they endeavoured to subdue 
his opposition with the offer of a better living 
than that of Dysart he refused, telling Law, 
Archbishop of Glasgow, that he was accountable 
to a higher judge. “ It is lang till that day, and 
ye must suffer in the meantime,” was the irrev- 
erend reply of the prelate, Hogg was suspended 
from preaching, confined in Oi'kney, and finally 
deposed from the ministry. A third victim was 
Mr. Andrew Duncan, minister of Crail. He 
was one of the six ministers banished for ad- 
hering to the assembly of Aberdeen, but had 
afterwards been permitted to return to his 
charge. He also declined the authority of the 
court, and was sentenced to deprivation and 
imijrisonment in Dundee. After a pathetic 
appeal to his judges he said, “This is not the 
doing of the shepherds of the flock of Christ 
Jesus. If you will not regard your souls and 
consciences, look, I beseech you, to your fame. 
Why will you be miserable both in this life and 
in the life to cornel” After much suffering at 
home Duncan Avas banished to Prance, and did 
not return until after the death of the king,^ 

It was not, howevei’, by such persecutions 
that the national spirit was to be put down. Let 
them be deposed or banished as they might, the 
ministers still continued to oppose the Five Ar- 
ticles, so that one trial was followed by another, 
and yet another, until it seemed as if half the 
ministers of Scotland would be placed under the 
prelatic ban. This resistance of the clergy was 
followed by the disobedience of the people, espe- 
cially in the religious service of the communion. 
Finding that they were helpless to enforce the 
practice of kneeling in receiving it, the bishops 
were obliged to leave the choice to the com- 
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municants, and the result was, that while a 
very few knelt, in compliance with the new 
order, a vast majority received it sitting. The 
enactments of the pretended assembly of Perth, 
the proclamation o.f the privy-council, and the 
persecution of the High Commission were still 
insufficient so long as the authority of parliament 
was wanting to authorize these Five Articles 
and make the refusal to observe them rebellion 
and treason, and accordingly, after three years 
of unsuccessful struggle, a parliament was to he 
held in 1621 for the purpose of efi’ecting their 
full ratification, Extraordinaiy means were 
also used for obtaining a majority for such ob- 
noxious decrees. When the Marquis of Hamil- 
ton came down to Edinburgh in July as royal 
commissioner he held anxious consultations with 
the privy-council, and had frequent closetings 
! with the officers of state to secure the passing 
of the articles against the expected opposition; 
the bishops sent out their emissaries to try how 
the minds of the principal members of the three 
estates were affected to their cause, and as they 
found them disposed to advise their attendance 
or absence. This was especially the case with 
men of impoverished estates, whose support they 
invited ; and with those of timid spirit whom 
they deterred, by assuring them the measures 
were already resolved, and that their presence 
and opposition would be of no use. The minis- 
ters who wei’e well affected to the old established 
order were equally alert upon their side of the 
question, and repaired from every part of the 
country to Edinburgh ; but no sooner bad they 
commenced proceedings than they were ordered 
off the town at the suggestion of the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews by a proclamation of the privy- 
council. At this unexpected check, which was 
as imperative as it was unjust, they met to the 
number of above thirty in a private house, and 
after drawing up “Informations and Admoni- 
tions,” and a protest against the Perth Articles, 
to be delivered to the three estates, they retired 
to their homes. 

On the 25tli of July the parliament was opened. 
A double guard was placed at the doors to pre- 
vent the entrance of any minister who had not 
a license from the bishops ; and even when the 
members had entered a search was again in- 
stituted to ascertain that no such interloper had 
glided in among them. After the usual devo- 
tional services the Marquis of Hamilton ha- 
rangued the parliament and enumerated the 
subjects that were to come under their considera- 
tion, after which the high officers of state re- 
moved into an inner chamber to elect the Lords 
of Articles. In this important duty due respect 
was had to those who were well affected to the 
cause of Prelacy, and the election was in that 
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fasliioa wliicli modem political language would 
cliaracterize as the close boi’ough system; the 
bishops chose eight of the nobility, the nobility 
iu turn chose eight bishops, and both parties 
united chose eight bai’ons and eight burgesses, 
and with these the officei's of state, although tliey 
were not Lords of the Articles, sat and voted. 
It was usual in the parliamentary business of 
the period to commence with the aftairs of the 
church; but on the present occasion the arrange- 
ment was altered by the proposal of a tax to aid 
the King of Bohemia, James’s son-in-law, in his 
war against the Emperor of Germany. In this 
way the passing of the Five Articles of Perth was 
reduced to a nmtter of inferior moment, and one 
that might easily be settled, while the public 
hopes and fears were occujiied by a demand 
upon their purses. The Lords of Ai'ticles had 
already decided, and while they apparently were 
occui)ied with trivial matters, or pursuing their 
daily pastimes, they were the while intriguing 
among the members, so tliat no opposition 
should be offered when the Five Articles of 
Perth were brought before the parliament. And 
well was it shown by the result that the children 
of this world are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light. After several days had 
been occupied with political affairs the Five 
Articles were suddenly and expectedly intro- 
duced into the house, with the promise that if 
these were once ratified the king would trouble 
them with no more ceremonies; and when they 
were introduced it was not separately, but 
“trussed all iu one bundle,” i and to be de- 
spatched with a single vote. There was no room 
left for discussion, and each member was to 
confine himself to voting, without stating his 
reasons for giving it. The poll, also, was vitiated 
by the same unseemly arts. Tlie wqrds of the 
vote were, “Agree,” or “Disagree;” hut in the 
latter case, where the first syllable was not dis- 
tinctly hoard, it was set down as an affirmative 
instead of a negative. The fashion of votitig 
by proxy hud lately been introduced into Scot- 
land, and some noblemen who had sent their 
vote of dissent found that it had been changed 
into one of agreement. Even where the dis- 
mayed and threatened members did not speak 
out distinctly for fear, the secretary ordei’ed the 
clerk to mark them in his roll as consenters. 
It was not wonderful if, by these and other arts, 
an apparent majority was secured. And yet it 
was thought by many present, that if they had 
wanted their proxies, and the votes of the officers 
of state, they would have been a minority. 
Disgraceful as was the victoi-y there was much 
triumphant glee among the Episcopal party, ex- 
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pressed by insult of their opponents, and nothing 
remained but the touch of the scepitre, by which 
symbolical deed the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment would be declared ratified. But in the 
meantime a heavy darkness hatl been gathering 
over the building; and just when the royal com- 
missioner had risen from the throne and ex- 
tended the sceirtre to touch the acts, a vivid 
flash of lightning shone through the building; 
a second succeeded, and then a third, followed 
by peals of thunder that shook the house and 
carried dismay into every heart. To a genera- 
tiou that was seeking a sign, and tliat read tlie 
tokens of heavenly anger or approval in these 
sudden changes of the elements, this storm was 
as the voice of God proclaiming his displeasure 
of the deed and demanding its revocatioia ; but 
the prelatist party, after their fears had sub- 
sided, declared it a favourable omen, and that 
the same thunder and lightning which had con- 
firmed the giving of the old law on Mount Sinai, 
had been reawakened to attest the new laws 
which were now to he proclaimed. That day, 
which was Saturday, the 4th of August, was 
long after commemorated by the title of the 
“Black Saturday,” 2 

Nothing could exceed the joy of King James 
when he heard that the Five Articles of Perth 
had been ratified by parliament. Independ- 
ently of the gratification of his favourite absol- 
utism, it gratified his personal resentments to 
find that a party with which he had warred so 
long and unsuccessfully was at last subdued and 
apparently all but annihilated. In the joy of 
his lieart he wrote a letter to the Scottish bishops, 
in which he taunted them for their previous 
faintheartedness in the following words ; “ Eight 
Eevei-end Fathers in God, right trusty and well- 
beloved Counsellors, we greet you well. Solomon 
says that evei'.ything hath a time, and, there- 
fore, certainly the last letter which we received 
from you was written in tin unseasonable, being 
fraugbted with nothing but grieves and expi'es- 
sions of affection, like the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah, in that very instant when both we and ye 
had won so great and so honourable a victory 
against the enemies of all religion and good 
government ; considering also the very time, 
which was the evening of the 5th of August.'^ 
The greatest matter the Puritans had ever to 
object against the chixrch government was, that 
your proceedings were warranted by no law, 
which now by this last parliament is cut short; 
so, hereafter, that rebellious, disobedient, and 
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3 The 5th of August was the day of the anniversary of 
the Gowrie Conspiracy. To make the coincidence complete, 
James makes the 5t]i (Sunday), instead of the 4th, the day 
of the triumph of the Bishops. 
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seditioiiis crew insist either obey or resist both 
God, tiieir natural king, and the law of their 
country.” Having thus heartened them, he 
proceeds to lay down their duty and the conse- 
quence.s of jiegJecting it in aright royal style, 
“It restetli therefore with you,” he adds, “to 
be enc.ouraged aud comforted with this happy 
occasion; and to lose no more time in pi'eparing 
a settled obedience to God and us by the good 
endeavours of our commissioner, and other true- 
hearted subjects and servants. The sword is 
now ])ut into your hands: go on therefore to 
use it; and let it rust no longer till ye have 
perfected the service trusted to you, or other- 
wise we must use it both against you and them. 
If any or all of you be faint-hearted, we are 
able enough, thanks to God ! to put others in 
your places, who both can and will make things 
possible which ye think so difficult. Ye talk of 
the increase of papistry . . . but as pajtistry is 
one di,sea,so in the mind, so is puritanism in the 
brain. So the only remedy and antidote against 
it will be a gi’ave, settled, uniform, and well- 
ordered church, obedient to God and their king, 
able to convert them that are fallen away, by 
plucking out weeds of error out of minds, and 
confirm the weaker sort by doctrine aud good 
example of life. To conclude, we wish you now 
to go forward in the action with all speed, iuid 
not to show yoursdves countei'feited, now when 
ye had never so little reason, we having for your 
further encouragement given coinmauclmeut by 
our letters to our council to assist you, as well 
in the repressing of obstinate Puritans, as in the 
execution of all wholesome laws made against 
all Papists, specially trafficking pi-iests and trait- 
orous Jesuits; and we expect to hear hereafter 
from time to time what ye have acted, and of 
your good success, and not to be troubled any 
more with questions and conceits.”^ 

To such imperious mandates what could the 
bishops say in answer? Their business was not 
to speak but to act, aud the council was com- 
missioned to enforce their decrees ; but although 
the sword was put into their hands, they found 
that in some cases it was insufficient to wound, 
and in others too apt to recoil upon their o%vn 
heads. Apprehensive of the growing power of 
the prelates, and aware of their unpopularity, 
the council showed no desire to identify itself 
with their proceedings ; and when the bishops 
demanded its co-operation, its answer was, that 
these matters being wholly ecclesiastical, should 
be settled by the bishops alone, without the 
civil help and interference — that the recusants 
should be first called before their own spiritual 
courts, and then complained of to the council if 
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they refused obedience to the Pive Articles. 
In this way the bishops were left to underlie the 
whole odium of the prosecution. The popular 
aversion to Episcopacy was also so strongly con- 
firmed by these offensive enactments that com- 
pulsion was out of the question, and all that the 
bishops could effect was in some instances to 
threaten, and in a few to suspend or dejiose, 
those ministers who were most forward in their 
I opposition. As for the days of festival few 
observed them as days of religious rest and 
public worship; while in receiving the sacra- 
ment, even when administered by the bisho 2 )s 
themselves, most of the congregations persisted 
in maintaining the sitting posture, while in 
others one part of the communicants knelt 
while the others remained sitting. Thus matters 
remained in Scotland until the close of this reign. 
It was a .silent period of discontent, gathering 
and growing for the conflict that was to be 
settled by other weapons than logical argu- 
ments and parliamentai’y enactments. 

Not long after the meeting of the parliament 
John Welsh returned to London, After he liad 
been banished in 1606 fordeelai’ing the Assembly 
of Aberdeen unlawful he had retired to France; 
but after sixteen years of exile he ventured to 
come to London in the hope that he would be 
allowed to visit his native country for the 
I’ecovery of his health. His wife, who was the 
daughter of John Knox, presented a petition to 
that effect, and his majesty, at her introduc- 
tion, asked her the name of her father. As 
soon as she told him he exclaimed, “ Knox and 
Welsh! the devil never made such a match as 
that.” “Very likely, sii',” replied the lady, 
calmly, “ for we never speired [asked] his advice.” 
The king then asked her how many bairn.s her 
father had left, and whether they were lads or 
lasses ; and when she told him there were three, 
and that they were all lasses, James raised his 
hands and ejaculated, “God be thanked ! for if 
they had been three lads I had never bruiked 
my three kingdoms in peace.” She now be- 
sought a favourable answer to the petition, and 
that his majesty would grant her husband his 
native air. “Give him the devil!” cidod the 
coarse-minded king. “ Give that to your hungry 
courtiers,” replied the lady, offended at his pro- 
fanity. Still continuing to urge her request, 
James told her that if she would per.suade her 
husband to submit to the bishops he would he 
allowed to return to Scotland. At this the 
heroic woman, in a spirit worthy of her father, 
held out her ajsron with both hands towards 
the king and replied, “ Please your majesty, I 
would rather kep his head there !” Although 
Welsh was suffering under such severe sickne.ss 
I as to be unfit for preaching, his mere presence 
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in Scotland was judged daugei'ous at such, a 
juncture ; his request was accordingly refused, 
and soon afterwards he died an exile in London.^ 
As we have almost lost sight of the personal 
proceedings of James since his depslrture to Eng- 
land, a brief notice of the principal events of 
his English administotion may be necessary, 
both to ilhistrate the state of affairs in the 
neighbour kingdom now so closely united with 
our own, and to explain the troubles that 
awaited his unfortunate sou and successor. 

Amidst all the personal follies of the king 
and the pernicious blunders of his administra- 
tion, the two nations comforted themselves with 
the virtues of the heir-apparent. Prince Henry, 
who had in 1612 entered his eighteenth year. 
He was a contrast to his father in personal 
graces and accomplishments. Unlike him, he 
was brave, oj^en, and high-spirited ; and while 
James concealed his pusillanimity under profes- 
sions of the love of peace, and was willing to 
secure it at any price, Henry was devoted to 
martial exercises, and had adopted the charac- 
ters of Henry V. and Edward the Black Prince 
as his models. Ho also studied warfare scien- 
tifically, endeavoured to perfect himself in forti- 
fication and ship-building, and cultivated the 
acquaintance of men, whether native or for- 
eigners, who were distinguished by military 
experience. In more important traits of char- 
acter, also, he presented the same contrast. 
James was a hard swearer, but Henry swore 
not at all ; and while the king’s deportment in 
public worship was careless and irreverent, the 
prince was an attentive worshipper, and often 
rewarded the preacher. He thus became not 
only the favourite of the grave and religious, 
but the idol of the young and stirring spirits of 
the two nations, who looked forward with hope 
to his accession as the commencement of a new 
era of glory and prosperity. It was even 
thought that he would complete the reforma- 
tion in England, which was already languishing 
under the growth of Episcopal tyranny; and 
the following rhyming prediction was comnaon 
among the people, especially those of the Puritan 
party : — 

“Henry the Eighth pulled down the abbeys and cells, 
But Henry the Ninth shall puU down bishops and 
hells.” 

Of his zeal for Protestantism Burnet states a 
curious instance. While James, eager for a rich 
as well as royal matrimonial alliance, was look- 
ing out for a bride to the young prince among 
the sovereign families of Europe, Henry wrote 
to him, expressing his wish, that if his father 
married him to a popish princess, it might be 
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to a young one, of whose conversion he might 
have hope ; and that any liberty she might be 
allowed for her religion, should be in the most 
private manner possible. But all these bright 
prospects were suddenly overcast; Homy had 
outgrown his strength, and in tlie ardour of his 
pursuits had neglected his health; and while 
preparations were making for the mai’riagc of 
his sister to the Count Palatine Frederick he 
sickened at St. James’s in London, and died on 
the 6th of November, 1612. Loud and universal 
was the lamentation at his death, and from the 
suddenness of the event it was hinted that 
Somerset, the infamous favourite of the king, 
had despatched him by poison. It was even 
whispered, also, that the king himself had been 
an accomplice in the deed. But the effects of a 
putrid fever upon an exhausted constitution 
were sufficient to account for his death, without 
having recourse to such unnatural surmises.^ 
The death of the heir-apparent was followed 
by a mamage in the royal house. It was that 
of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James, to 
the count palatine, which occurred soon after 
the death of Prince Henry. The nuptials were 
solemnized on St. Valentine’s Day with a splen- 
dour unwonted even in England, although the 
bereavement had been so recent; and on this 
happy occasion the uncouth person of James 
was like a bright constellation from the blaze 
of crown jewels with which he was covered. 
This splendid pageant was as usual followed by 
one of James’s periodical visitations — want of 
money. Before the mai*riage of his daughter 
he had revived the old feudal claim of aid; but 
it was so giTidgingly and partially paid, that 
only £20,000 was raised to pay for the marriage 
entertainments and the bride’s dowry. Lord 
Harrington, also, who had accompanied her to 
the Bhine, claimed i!30,000 for his expenses at 
his return, and the needy king could only repay 
him by a grant for the coining of base farthings 
in brass I Untaught, however, by his difficulties 
James, in the beginning of 1614, sank deeper 
in the mire by the marriage of his minion, 
Somerset, to the Countess of Essex. It was in 
every way a shameful union, preceded by per- 
jury, seduction, and assassination; hut Janies, 
who could see no fault in the favourite of the 
day, or just obstacle to his own arbitrary will, 
adopted the cause of the guilty pair against law 
and gospel, against common decency and ooiu- 
mon sense, until their union was effected, while 
to outface the public shame of such a deed the 
marriage festival and its accompanying revelries 
were more gorgeous and costly than those of his 
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daughter and son-in-law.^ And, amidst all this j 
I'evelry, the health and personal appearance of ' 
J ames continued wofuJly to deteriorate. Speak- 
ing of him in 1614, an old writer states, “This 
year as it was the meridian of the king’s reign 
in England, so it was of his pleasure. He was 
excessively addicted to hunting and drinking, 
not ordinary French and Spanish wines, but 
strong Greek wines; and though he would divide 
his hunting from drinking these wines, yet he 
would compound his hunting with drinking; 
and to that purpose he was attended with a 
special officer who was, as much as could be, 
always at hand to fill the king’s cup in his hunt- 
ing, when he called for it. . . . Whether it 
were drinking these wines or from some other 
cause, the king became so lazy and unwieldy, 
that he was trussed on horseback, and as he was 
set, so would he ride, without otherwise poising 
himself on his saddle ; nay, when his hat was 
set on his head he would not take the pains to 
alter it, but it sate as it was put on.”® And all 
the while this caricature of royalty was loftily 
mouthing of his divine right to absolute will 
and unlimited obedience, while prelates were 
lauding him as the most learned, most wise, 
and most virtuous of men and sovereigns. 

Since his arrival in England James had found 
that parliaments could be as troublesome as 
General Assemblies, and after he had dissolved 
the parliament in 1611 he was in no hurry to 
call a new one. But, after having exhausted 
every means of I'aising money, he found himself 
compelled to call one, which was opened on the 
6th of April, 1614. It was from the House of 
Commons that resistance to his demands was 
apprehended ; but this had been provided for 
by a party of the king’s friends, who undertook 
to manage the house, and who on that account 
were distinguished by the equivocal name of 
undertakers. But it soon appeared that they 
had undertaken more than they could accom- 
plish. The king told the membex’s how greatly 
he was in want of money, and what gracious 
concessions he meant to make to them ; but the 
Commons in reply raised their voices against 
the principal grievances of customs at outports 
and impositions by prerogative. The under- 
takers tried to come to the rescue; but when 
they talked of the hereditary right of kings to 
tax their subjects as they pleased they were 
soon clamoured down by the popular opposition. 
James sent down a message to the house to in- 
form them that unless they granted supplies he 
would dissolve the parliament, to which they 
answered that they would grant no supplies 
until their grievances were redressed. Although 


the parliament had sat only two months and 
two days, and had not passed a single bill, the 
king was as good as his word, for he dissolved 
it, and on the following morning committed five 
of the members to the Tower for the crime of 
“ licentiousness of speech.” Although, from 
having transacted no business, it was derisively 
called the Addle Parliament, it was still of vast 
importance from the bold stand it had made, 
and the example it had set to the parliaments 
of the succeeding reign.® 

Being unable to persecute those who refused 
him grants of money James turned with in- 
creased rancour upon those who differed from 
him in religious opinion, or who censured his 
character and administration, and in the Star 
Chamber he found a ready instrument for the 
gratification of his vengeance. It happened 
that one Edmond Peacham, a minister in Somer- 
setshire, had excited suspicion from the puri- 
tanical character of his preaching; and on his 
study being bi’oken open and searched, a sermon 
was found in manuscidpt that had not been 
preached, and was not intended to be preached, 
containing severe reflections on his majesty’s 
extravagance, frivolous amusements, and luxuri- 
ous practices, and the frauds and oppressions of 
his government and its officials. Even at the 
utmost it was nothing worse than one of those 
discoui’ses which had often in Scotland been 
thundered into his royal eais, and against which 
he could do nothing but cavil at the doctrine 
or summon the preacher to a controversy. But 
in England the case was different; his I'esent- 
ment was backed by despotic power and privi- 
lege, which he was not slow to use to the ut- 
most; and the aged minister was carried to 
London, imprisoned in the Tower, and examined 
by a committee, at the head of whom was the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He declared that 
in writing the discourse he had neither insti- 
gator, counsellor, nor accomplice, and that what 
was written was the result of his own thoughts 
and observations drawn from the example of 
Herod. But James insisted that his offence 
amounted to ti'eason, and drew up a course of 
instructions for the examination of the culprit. 
Twelve interi’ogatories were presented to the 
old man, upon which he was examined “ before 
tortiu’e, in torture, between torture, and after 
torture;” but still he refused to implicate any 
one in the fact and adhered to his former de- 
claration. Unable to condemn him upon any 
other ground James resolved that the seimon 
itself should be held as an oveid act of treason, 
and the judges were base enough to agree to lus 
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demand. Peacliam was accordingly sent ’back 
to Somersetsliii-e to be tried in the place where 
the sermon was supposed to have been written, 
and there he was condemned on the '7th of 
August, 1615, to suffer the penalties of high 
treason. They were unwilling, however, to pro- 
ceed to his execution, and in a few months after 
he died a prisoner in Taunton jail.^ 

While James was thus guarding his right 
divine he was sorely perplexed by the conse- 
quences of his unlucky favouritism. The ster 
of the Earl of Somerset, who ruled both king 
and nation, was now in the wane. Since the 
death, of his friend Sir Thomas Overbury, who 
had been poisoned in the Tower at his wife’s 
instigation and with his own connivance, his 
vivacity and his good looks had equally faded, 
so that James was wearying of his society. This 
change was quickly perceived by the courtiers, 
and another favourite was provided suited to 
the royal taste in George Villiei-s, a well-born 
but needy young man, who had been trained in 
France with a view to the office which he was 
afterwards to fill, and was now thrown in the 
way of the kiaig. James saw at once that the 
new caaididate was still handsomer than Somer- 
set, as well as accomplished in all the graces of 
the French court, especially in dancing; and the 
young man was immediately made the king’s 
cup-bearer, knighted, and adopted as his ma- 
jesty’s favourite. The old one was now to be 
got rid of, and a pretext was soon found by 
charging Somerset not only with the death of 
Overbury, but of also having poisoned Prince 
Henry. The last charge could not he substan- 
tiated, but the first could not be refuted, and 
preparations were made for the trial of himself 
and his countess, which probably would have 
gone hard with both. In this case, and de- 
serted by all the world, Somerset unexpectedly 
rou.sed himself and stood at bay; he would not 
go to the bar for trial unless he was carried by 
force ; and he threatened, if brought before it, 
to reveal such things as his ungrateful sovereign 
woixld not like to hear. On leaniing this re- 
solution James was like one thunderstruck; his 
guilty conscience trembled at tbe revelation 
whatever it might be, and rather than it should 
be uttered he was ready to foi-ego the ends of 
justice and allow the criminal to escape un- 
punished. After a farce of trial he was found 
guilty but pardoned, and the earl and bis 
countess were afterwards allowed to retire into 
private life upon a pension of .£4000 a year.^ 
■What was that damning secret which James 
was so eager to conceal, and for the keeping of 
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which he paid such a price, has never been re- 
vealed, and must therefore remain an unre- 
solved problem of history. Somerset being thus 
disposed of, the new favourite, Yilliers, was 
created by the king master of the horse, Vis- 
count Yilliers, Earl, Marquis, and Duke of 
Buckingham in rapid succession ; and besides 
these honours for himself, he introduced liis 
needy relatives to court, who all attained iiigh 
titles and made a regular traffic of the court and 
state appointments as if they had succeeded to 
the office by right of inheritance. 

I Nothing seemed wanting to complete the 
degradation of James but an exhibition of his 
inaptitude in warlike difficulties, and this trial 
was now at hand. The Bohemians, who were 
Protestants, weary of their Catholic and des- 
potic sovereigns of the house of Austria, had 
risen in rebellion and offered their crown to 
Fredei'ick, the elector palatine, which in an evil 
hour he consented to accept. But by this pro- 
ceeding he armed against him the Austrian and 
Catholic powers, while he had no better hope of 
aid than his imbecile father-in-law, James, as 
head of the Protestant interests. The populai* 
feeling of England and Scotland took the side 
of Frederick, but Janies, independently of the 
warlike difficulties of the question, found him- 
self in more than one political dilemma. On the 
one hand he could not allow his son-in-law to be 
ruined and his grandchildren made beggars, 
and he dared not resist the outcry of his own 
subjects that clamoured on him to be up and 
doing; but on the other he knew that he could 
not make war without money, and that his, 
demands on the Commons would be met by an 
investigation into the ways and means and a 
demand for the redress of grievances. By aiding 
his son-in-law he would offeud Spain, to which 
country he looked for a bride to his son Prince 
Charles, with a splendid dowry. And although 
a Protestant, he hated Calvinists as much as he 
hated Papists, and the Bohemians were Calvin- 
ists. He had also ruled, written, and harangued 
as the champion of the absolute rights of sove- 
reigns and the duty of non-resistance in their 
subjects; but the Bohemians were rebels, and 
his son-in-law their aider and abettor. These 
were difficulties Avhich his kingcraft could not 
elude nor his wisdom solve; and after helplessly 
drifting to and fro upon these opposing currents, 
the course of events compelled him to decide in 
favour of the elector, and call a paidiament, 
which commenced its sitting on the 30th of 
Januaiy, 1621. The Commons granted him 
two subsidies, but in return made demands to 
which tbe king was obliged to yield. These 
chiefly concerned the patents of monopoly and 
1 those who trafficked in them, and corruptions of 
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persons in ollice ; and in tlie last class was to be j 
found Lord Bacon himself, who, as lord-chan- | 
cellor, was tried for receiving bribes, condemned, 
aiid disgraced. The success of the parliament 
in these reforms whetted its activity, but while j 
it was in full career its labours were suddenly 
brought to a close, James having prorogued it : 
to November, greatly to the discontent of the 
memljers, who entered a record in the journals 
of tlieir resolution to spend life and fortune in 
defence of the palatine and the Protestant faith. 

When the paiiiamont reassembled the affairs 
of the Bohemian king were utterly hopeless; 
not only had he lost his throne, but his hei’edi- 
tary dominions, and he and his queen W'ere 
wandering without home or possessions among 
the Geriuau principalities, and endeavouring, 
but in vain, to enlist adherents in their cause. 
James then demanded more money; hut sus- 
]'ncious of his sincerity, and fearing that the 
money would be applied to other purposes than 
the Protestant w\ar in Bohemia, they would only 
vote ^70,000, when more than ten times the 
amount wmuld have been necessary. The con- 
duct of James also had given ground for their 
suspicious, for he had only sent a small English 
force for the defence of the palatinate, who 
were not only miserably insufficient for such a 
purpose, but mutinous for want of pay. And 
besides sending ambassadors instead of troops, 
until bis diplomacy became the laughing-stock 
of tlie enemy, he was still on friendly terms 
with Spain, and carrying on negotiations for 
the marriage of Charles with one of its prin- 
cesses. The language of this parliament was so 
free that James wrote to it a letter of rebuke 
and of absolute command not to meddle wdth 
the “ deep matters of state;” and this command 
they met by a fii’rn but temperate reply, assert- 
ing their right of liberty of speech as an inher- 
itance derived from their ancestors, James 
answered their remonstrance, telling them they 
should have rather said that their privileges 
were derived from the grace and permission of 
his ancestors and himself, and that he would be 
careful of their privileges so long as they did 
not touch his own j^rerogative, which Avould 
compel him or auy just king to retrench them. 
Indignant at this assertion, which told them 
that their right of free discussion depended only 
rapon his own sulferance, the members drew up 
and inserted in their journals on the 18th of 
December the following memorable protesta- 
tion, which forms an era in the history of the 
British Parliament 

“The Commons now assembled in parlia- 
ment, being justly occasioned thereunto con- 
cei’iiing sundry liberties, franchises, privileges, 
and jurisdictions of parliament, amongst others 
VOL. II, 


not herein mentioned, do make this protestation 
following That the liberties, franchises, pri- 
vileges, and jurisdictions of parliament are the 
ancient and undoubted birthright and iuherit- 
ance of the subjects of England ; aud that the 
arduous and urgent affairs concerning the king, 
state, and the defence of the realm, and of the 
church of England, and the making aud main- 
tenance of laws, and redress of mischiefs and 
grievances, which daily happen within this 
realm, are proper subjects and matter of counsel 
and debate in parliament; and that in the 
handling and proceeding of those businesses 
every member of tbe House hatb, and of right 
ought to have, freedom of speech to propound, 
treat, reason, and bring to conclusion the same ; 
that the Commons in parliament have like 
liberty and freedom to treat of these matters, 
in such oi-der as, in their judgments, shall seem 
fittest ; and that every such member of the said 
House hath like freedom from all impeach- 
ment, imprisonment, and molestation (other 
than by the censure of the House itself), hr or 
concerning any bill, speaking, reasoning, or de- 
claring of any matter or matters touching the 
parliament or parliament business ; and that, if 
any of the said members be complained of and 
questioned for anything said or done in parlia- 
ment, the same is to he showed to the king, by 
the advice and assent of all the Commons as- 
sembled in parliament, before the king give 
credence to any private information.” James, 
who lay at Eoyston, under real or pretended 
sickness, no sooner heard of this conclusion 
than he hurried up to London in a rage, pro- 
rogued the parliament, and, ordering the jom'- 
nals of the house to be brought before him, he 
with his own hand erased the protestation in 
the presence of his council. He then ordered 
the council to insei't a record of what he bad 
done in the council-book, aud soon after dis- 
solved tbe parliament by an insulting procla- 
mation, telling his subjects that he would call 
another on the first convenient occasion, and 
during the interval would govern to their satis- 
faction.^ But on tbe very day that he dis- 
solved the parliament his own dissolution was 
narrowly escaped, for after dining at Theo- 
hald^s, and while riding after dinner, his horse 
stumbled, threw him into the New Eiver, and 
the ice being broken he sank so entirely that 
nothing appeared above water but his boots. 
He was fished up with some difficulty, and 
except the ducking and a grievous fright he 
sustained no further injury.'^ 

'Eymer; Eushwortli ; Parliamentary history; Cnrte; 
Coke. 

2 “Letter of Bev. Joseph Meade to Sir Martin Stute- 
ville,” Sir Henry Ellis’ Original Letters. 
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As James liad so well served the interests of 
Spain by leaving the palatine to his fate, he 
was gratified in return by the hope of a suc- 
cessful accomplishment of a Spanish marriage 
for his son, which was the favourite wisli of his 
heart. Matters had now progressed so well 
that nothing was needed but a dispensation 
from the pope and permission for the princess 
to enjoy her own religion in Eughindj and to 
obtain this dispensation James -wrote to the 
pope, backing his application by setting free all 
those Papists who had been imprisoned on 
account of their religion. The Protestants 
were alarmed at these concessions ; the Puritan 
preacliens, who, like those of Scotland, deemed 
it their duty to “ preach to the times,” carried 
the subject to the pulpit; and James endeav- 
oured to stop their mouths by issuing orders 
that no preacher under the degree of bishop or 
dean should -wander from the subject of his 
text, and that no preacher whatever should rail 
against Papists or Puritans. It was to save the 
Papists that he assumed this unwonted forbear- 
ance towards Puififemism and threw over it the 
royal shield of his protection. It was at length 
agreed at the beginning of 1623 that the Roman 
Catholics of England should be relieved of all 
kinds of persecution, and should enjoy their 
masses and the rites of their religion in their own 
houses undisturbed; while the young Spanish 
king, Philip IV., wjis to give his .sister in mai*- 
riage to Prince Charles, with a dowry of two 
millions of ducats, and the espousals were to 
take place within forty days after the arrival of 
the dispensation from Rome. Thus far the 
negotiation had proceeded in regular order and 
according to court etiquette, when it was pre- 
cipitated by a wild j-jlan contrived between 
Prince Charles and the Duke of Buckingham. 
This was nothing less than to repair in disguise 
and like two adventurous knights to Madrid, 
woo tlie infanta in person, cut short the negotia- 
tions by a speedy manfiage, and bring the bride 
in triumph to England. 

In February, 1623, the two youths; with false 
beards and under boirowed names, set off on 
their mad enterprise. But their disguise was 
useless, as the masquerade was performed in 
such a hnighiiig manner that they were recog- 
nized at almost every halting-place between 
New Hall in Essex, from which they started, 
to the ancient city of Cantei’bury, -where they 
crossed over to France. On their way they spent 
two days at Paris, where, at a court masque, 
Charles saw the Princess Henrietta Maria, and 
even already this sight of the black-eyed beau- 
tifvd daughter of Henry IV. is supposed to 
have abated the ardour that was carrying him 
onward to Madrid, Passing over their adven- 
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tures by the way, and their recej-Jion at the 
Spanish court, it is enough to say that the royal 
courtship proceeded with romantic ardour, and 
nothing was wanting but the [)apal dispensa- 
tion, which, however, -was in no hurry to ai-rive. 
It was suspected, indeed, and hinted by Buck- 
ingham to James, that this would not be gi'anted 
unless James would recognize the pope as the 
head of the church ; to wliich the king in reply 
expressed his willingness, if the pope would (.piit 
his usurped suirremacy over sovereigns, to ac- 
knowledge him for the. chief bishop to wdiom all 
appeal to churchmen ought to lie,^ These were 
dangerous sentiments for a king of Great Britain 
to hold, moi’e especially if his subjects should 
become aware of them. In the meantime such 
a concourse of noblemen and gentlemen from 
England had gathered round the prince that he 
held a little court of his own at Madrid ; even 
Arehy Armstrong, the royal fool, had joined it 
to make the semblance complete; and as he was 
a stanch Presbyterian his jester’s coat, cap, and 
bells were curiously contrasted with his opposi- 
tion to the Spanisli match and his shrewd biting 
jokes against Popery and its superstitions.^ 

At length matters had gone so far that the 
pontiff had written to C'hax'les himself, express- 
ing his hope that England would be reclaimed 
to the true faith through his marriage with a 
Catholic damsel ; and the prince, in that spirit 
of duplicity which afterwards characterized his 
reign, encouraged the hope by deploring the 
divisions in the Christian church and expressing 
his anxiety that union might be restored. Tliis 
was regarded as tantamount to a recantation of 
Protestantism, so that Urban VIII. was im- 
patient to close the bargain; and accordingly the 
conditions of the matrimonial treaty were drawn 
up, in which it was stipulated that the infanta 
should have an open chapel in the palace, that 
she .should choose the nurses and goveiaiesses 
of her children, that her children should be 
brought up by her till they were at least ten 
years of age, and that, in the event of their 
proving Catholics, this should not preclude them 
from the right of succession. These were pre- 
sented to James, and he signed them; but what 
was the worth of his signature without the iissent 
of parliament ? He had also transferred to 
Prince Charles the power of closing with them, 
and he had accordingly subscribed them. When 
he explained his difficulties to -the lords of coun- 
cil they also signed the treaty; but still he knew 
that all was worth nothing so long as the consent 
of parliament was wanting. Not daring to 
bring the case before them he endeavoured to 
persuade the Spanish court that his own promise 
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wasi sufficient; and, unacquainted with the pecu- 
liaritie-s of the British constitution, they judged 
his word sufficient, so that preparations were 
aJveady making for the niarriag'e. Still, how- 
ever, the Sjjanish sovereign was cautious, and 
he agreed that when the papal dispensation 
arrived the English prince should marry his 
sister in Spain, Init that she and her dowiy 
should not he sent to England till the following 
year, hy which time the King of England would 
liave given proofs of his sincerity by granting 
tlie free exercise of their religion to his Popish 
subjects. Tlri.s delay was uni)alatjible to James, 
who wanted the dowry without laying the con- 
ditions before ])arliame.nt, and therefore he wrote 
to his son and the favourite de.siring them to 
return — with the princess and part of the money 
if pos.sible, but if not, without them. This was 
enough for Charles. His romantic love for the 
infanta was not so strong but that he could 
throw it aside as easily as a garment ; and he 
w.as ready to make vows and promises to any 
amount if he w^as allowed to depai’t in safety. 
With this inclination that of Buckingham coin- 
cided, for while he had disgusted the Spanish 
court with his levities and coai'seness, so much 
in contrast to its stately decorum, he was warned 
by his cori'espondents at home that his favour 
in England was on the wane, and that heavy 
complaints had been received by the king of 
his insolence and mismanagement. The two 
knight-adventurers were therefore eager to steal 
away from the country, although it should be 
in as obscure a condition as that in which they 
had arrived in it. 

The leave-taking was as hypocritical as the 
whole process of the courtship. Keeping up 
the show of sincerity to the last Charles in- 
timated the paternal command for his return, 
alleging the necessity of the step on account of 
the age and sickness of his father, and the popu- 
lar disquietude in Enghind at his absence, as 
well as for the jnirpose of preparing for the re- 
ception of bis Catliolic wife, and for the tolera- 
tion of tlie Catholics according to the marriage 
treaty ; and Philip on his part agreed to take 
charge of the papal dispensation when it arrived, 
and to have all in readiness for the celebration 
of the espousals before Christmas at the latest. 
Both parties solemnly swore upon the Scrip- 
tures to keep tlieir agreement, and a separate 
court was formed for the infanta, who as- 
sumed the title of Princess of England. Charles 
])layed the part of a desponding lover grieving 
over his departure, and impatient for his I’eturu, 
and was dismissed laden with princely gifts and 
love-tokens; but as soon as he reached the jrlace 
of embarkation, where he could safely vent his 
feelings, he remarked what fools the Spaniards 


were to let him off so ejisily. On his return to 
Loudon all was gladness and triunijii as if he 
had escaped from a prison or risen from the 
dead, and thanks were offered up to Heaven 
from the pulpits for his safe, delivei'ance from 
the den of lions. In the meantime the pope’s 
dispensation £mived at Miulrid; the day was 
fixed for the prince’s marriage hy proxy, the 
marriage guests invited, and the public festivals 
prepared, when just three days before the ap- 
pointed time orders were sent to the Enri of 
Bristol, the English ambiissador, to suspend all 
further proceedings until as,siu’ance was given 
of the surrender of the palatinate to the elector, 
or war declared by the King of Spain to enforce 
its suri'ender. In this rude and barefaced man- 
ner the whole matter was brought to an abrupt 
close; and, to add to their meanness, the prince 
and Buckingham clamoured for a war with 
Spain for the restoration of the palatinate, which 
at that time was a popular measiu’e. 

It was easier, however, to jjroclaim war than 
to find the means with which to conduct it. 
For the exchequer was empty, aud to cidl a 
parliament was only to give occasion for those 
remonstrances which the .state of the king’s 
aflairs too justly merited. But no other help 
remained, and in 1624 a parliament was called, 
before which Buckingham gave a statement 
of the Spanish negotiation, wherein every mode 
of lying and misrepresentation was adopted to 
throw the blame upon the other party, Prince 
Charles in the meantime standing beside liim 
to corroborate all his statements; and the effect 
was that war was determined against Spain, 
and the people testified their satisfaction by 
acclamations and bonfires. Then came the 
question of supplies ; and the king falteringly 
demanded .£700,000 to begin the war, and 
£150,000 per annum to pay his debts. This 
made the Commons pause in their ardour ; and 
without making any provision for his debts 
they voted only £300,000 for the war, to he 
kept and expended by treasurers of tlieir own 
appointment. After this cautious act of liber^ 
ality they proceeded to demand a redress of 
grievances which were still too flagrant to be 
tolerated. In consequence of these demands 
the penal statutes against the Catholics were 
revived, sev^eral patents aud monopolies de- 
clared illegal, and the Lord-treasurer of Eng- 
land impeached for deficiency, bribery, aud 
oppi-ession, and subjected to a heavy fine.^ 

But while the Duke of Buckingham, by sec- 
onding the national wish of a war with Spain, 
had suddenly become a wonderful favourite with 
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the people, he had lost the good graces o£ his 
master, who found him converted from an ob- 
sequious favourite into an ax-rogant tyrant. The 
king awoke to the conviction, that instead of 
being an irresponsible sovereign, he wa.s not 
even a free man but a slave and a prisoner, while 
diaries and liuckingham, by whom lie was kept 
in bondage, ruled the nation at their pleasin-e. 
To tliis complexion had his arrogant pretensions 
come! But his intemperate mode of living had 
now clouded whatever energy he possessed;^ and 
made him grow old before his day, and he could do 
nothing more than regret, resolve, and reresolve; 
while Buckingham, confident in the favoni' of 
the lieir-appareut, who would soon be king, and 
the popularity which he had won as the enemy 
of Spain, cared little for his old sovereign’s 
vacillating resentments. Ho and Charles were 
busy, witli the concurrence of parliament, in 
sending troops to Holland against the Spaniards, 
ami to the jialatiuate against the Spaniards, 
Austrians, and Bavarians; and although these 
exjieditious ended in failure and disgrace they 
served in the meantime to gratify the people 
and obtain that temporary popularity and 
exemption from inquiry which were the chief 
objects of the prince and duke. 

'When Charles took his departure from Spain 
it is probable that his affections were more 
deeply occupied with the gay Henrietta Maria 
of Brance than the giave infanta; and even be- 
fore the Spanish luiitch was broken off’ matri- 
monial overtures had been made to the French 
court. These w^eve gladly but cautiously re- 
ceived by Eichelieu, the director both of the 
Preneli court and nation, and after waiting until 
the Spanish affair had been concluded a negotia- 
tion was conducted by Hay, the English am- 
bassador, ivliich ended in a matrimonial treaty. 
But Eichelieu as a cardinal was not likely to 
neglect the interests of his church, and he de- 
mauded the same terms in favour of the Ca- 
tholics of England which had ostensibly broken 
off the marriage alliance wdth Spain. And yet 
both the king and Prince Charles had solemnly 
sworn only six mouths before that they would 
not tolerate the Papists, At length a secret 
promise upon the faith and word of a king was 
given by James, that in the event of the mar- 
riage of his son with Henrietta Maria he would 
allow to his Eoman Catholic subjects greater 
latitude and freedom of religion than they would 
have enjoyed in virtue of any articles in the 
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Spanish treaty of marriage, without molestation 
in their persons, or jjrojierfcies, or conscience, pro- 
vided that they rendered the obedience due by 
true and faithful subjects to their king, who 
would never exact frnm tlieiu any oath contrary 
to their religion. Thi.s |)romise was given in 
writing and signed not only by the king liiui- 
self but by Prince (.ffiarle.s and a secretary of 
state. These promis(3.s, however, wei'e considered 
so vague tliat the French court was still dis- 
satisfied, and thei’efore the llu‘0(3 following 
articles wei-e distinctly guaianteed by James 
and the other subscribers: — 1. That all Catholics 
in prison for their religion since the rising of 
liavliament should be set free, 2. That all lines 
levied ou them since that period should bo re- 
paid. 3, That for the future they might freely 
exercise their own worship in piivate. ’ Having 
subscribed to these humbling terms James and 
his son awaited the arrival of tlie bride, Hen- 
rietta .Maria, and her portion, which was fixed 
at eight hundred thousand crowns, a small sum 
compared' with the dowry promised with the 
infanta; but tliis close of his labours the king 
was not destined to witness. Full feeding and 
the immoderate use of sweet wines, combined 
with fear and anxiety, had broken his constitu- 
tion, so that when. he returned to Theobald’s 
from his last hunting party symptoms appeared 
of mortal disease Avhicli the physicians called a 
tertian ague, but which was'suppose'd to bo gout 
<ff the worst type. He had always despised 
medicine and its practitioners, and now, when 
all the physicians of the court were summoned, 
it was too late. When their remedies were 
found useless, a quack nostrum in tlie shape of 
a plaster and posset were administered by the 
mother of the Duke of Buckingham, which she 
alleged was an infallible specific for ague, and 
had wrought wonderful cures; and because they 
failed in their effect it was whispered that she 
had administered poison to the king at the in- 
stigation of her son. On Sunday, the 27th of 
March, the fourteenth day of his illness, the 
king sent in all haste for his son Charles, who 
hurried into his apartment; but when he arrived 
James, who seemed to have something important 
to communicate, was speechless, although he 
struggled hard for utterance. After lingering 
a few hours he expired in the fifty -ninth year 
of his age, having reigned twenty-two years iii 
England. H!e had outlived his popularity, and 
he died unlamented. 
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